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PROPOSED FEDERAL MOTION PICTURE COMMISSION 


House of Representatives, 

Committee on Education, 

Wednesday , April 1^ 1926 . 

The committee met at 10 o’clock a. m., Hon. John M. Robsion, 
acting chairman, presiding. 

Mr. Robsion. The committee will come to order. Gentlemen of 
the committee, I regret to have to announce that our chairman, Mr. 
Reed, can not be present with us to-day. He is unavoidably detained 
at his home in New York. He has requested me to preside over the 
hearing this morning. 

These hearings will be directed to the bills H. R. 4094, introduced 
by Mr. Swoope, of Pennsylvania, and H. R. 6233, introduced by Mr. 
Upshaw, of Georgia. Of course the committee will want informa¬ 
tion, and I would like for the witnesses, so far as I am personally 
concerned, to devote their attention, in a concise manner, to the 
need of legislation along this line and the remedy proposed, if there 
is any such need. I believe the understanding is that we will hear 
the authors of these bills first, and I will call upon Mr. Swoope, who 
introduced the bill H. R. 4094. 

(The bills referred to are as follows:) 


[H. R. 4094, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session] 

A BILL To create a commission to be known as the Federal motion picture commission, 
and defining its powers and duties 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled , That this act may be cited as the 
motion picture regulation act of 1926. 

- Sec. 2. When used in this act the term “ person ” includes an individual, 
partnership, corporation, and association; the term “ interstate and foreign 
commerce” means commerce between any State, Territory, or possession, or 
the District of Columbia, and any place outside thereof, between points within 
the same State, Territory, or possession, or within the District of Columbia, 
but through any place outside thereof, or within any Territory or possession 
or within the District of Columbia; the term “ commission ” means the Fed¬ 
eral Motion Picture Commission; the term “ film ” means what is usually 
known as a motion-picture film; the word “ view ” used in this act means what 
is usually known as a steropticon view or slide. 

Sec. 3. A commission is hereby created and established, to be known as the 
Federal motion picture commission, which shall be composed of five commis¬ 
sioners, who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. One of the commission shall be designated by the 
President as chairman. 

The commissioners first appointed under this act shall continue in office, 
two for terms of two years, two for terms of four years, and one for a term 
of six years, respectively, the term of each to be designated by the President, 
but their successors shall be appointed for terms of six years, except that any 
person chosen to fill a vacancy shall be appointed only for the unexpired term 
of the commissioner whom he shall succeed. Said commissioners shall not en¬ 
gage in other business, vocation, or employment. No vacancy in the commis¬ 
sion shall impair the right of the remaining commissioners to exercise the 
powers of the commission. 
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Sec. 4. Each commissioner shall receive an annual salary of $9,000, except 
that the annual salary of the chairman shall be $10,000. The commission shall 
have authority to employ and fix the compensation of deputy commissioners 
and such other employees as it may find necessary to the proper performance 
of its duties. Until otherwise provided by law, the commission may hire 
Suitable offices for its use and shall have authority to procure all necessary 
supplies and equipment. 

All the expenses of the commission, including necessary expenses for trans¬ 
portation incurred by the commissioners, or by their employees under their 
orders, in making any investigation or upon official business in any other 
place than the city of Washington, shall be allowed and paid for on the 
presentation of itemized vouchers therefor by the chairman of the commission; 

Sec. 5. The principal office of the commission shall be in the city of Wash¬ 
ington, but it may establish and maintain offices or bureaus wherever efficiency, 
economy, and the interest require. Each bureau or office which for the afore¬ 
said reasons is designated by the commission as a place for the submission of 
films shall be in charge of a commissioner or a deputy commissioner, who 
shall be vested by the commission with authority to issue licenses and permits, 
as hereinafter described, in all proper cases. 

Sec. 6. The commission shall promptly license for interstate and foreign 
commerce every motion-picture submitted to it as herein required, unless such 
film or a part thereof is obscene, indecent, immoral, inhuman, or is a repro¬ 
duction of an actual prize fight, or is of such a character that its exhibition 
would tend to corrupt morals or incite to crime. If the commission shall not 
license any film for any of the above reasons, it shall furnish to the applicant 
a written report clearly setting forth the reasons for its refusal and a de¬ 
scription of each rejected part of any film not disproved in toto, and upon 
the applicant’s filing in the office in which the application for license is filed 
a statement under oath by the owner or lessee of said film that the part or 
parts described have been eliminated from the film and all copies thereof 
a license shall be issued forthwith. But any license obtained upon a false or 
misleading affidavit or application shall be wholly void ab initio. A copy 
of such license or certificate of its issuance shall be provided by the com¬ 
mission to accompany each copy or duplicate film so licensed. 

Sec. 7. The commission shall, without inspecting it, issue for any motion- 
picture film which has been publicly exhibited in the United States prior to 
the date when this act is approved a permit to enter interstate and foreign 
commerce, only if and when application therefor, in the form and manner 
prescribed by the commission, is made within sixty days after this adt goes 
into effect. No fee shall be charged or collected for such permit. 

The commission may at any time issue a permit for entrance into interstate 
and foreign commerce of any film portraying current events and not otherwise 
prohibited by law: Provided , That when any application is made for such per¬ 
mit the chairman shall designate three commissioners, of whom a majority 
shall determine whether the application shall be granted: Provided also, That 
any permit so granted may be revoked by the concurring votes of any two 
commissioners upon ten days notice in writing to the applicant. Thereupon 
the film may be submitted to the commission for license, as though no permit 
had ever been granted or revoked. 

A copy of each permit, or a certificate of its issuance, shall be provided by 
the commission to accompany each copy or duplicate film permitted, as in this 
section provided, in interstate or foreign commerce. 

Sec. 8. Any person, firm, or corporation desiring a Federal license or permit 
for interstate or foreign commerce for any film shall first make sworn appli¬ 
cation in writing in the form and subsistance prescribed by the commission. 
Every such application shall immediately be given a serial number, which, 
except in the cases of films publicly exhibited before and for which applications 
for permits are required to be made within sixty days after the approval of 
this Act, shall, by the producer or manufacturer be made a permanent part 
of the principal title or portion of the corresponding film and every copy thereof 
in such style as the commission shall prescribe. 

Within one day of the filing of an application as in section eight provided a 
time for the submission of the film shall be set, which time shall in no event he 
more than three days after the date of filing of the application. At least one 
of the commissioners or one of the deputy commissioners shall attend upe^ an<i 
be present throughout the exhibition of the film submitted. The applir Vay 
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present sach evidence in addition to the film as may be necessary and proper 
to make clear the purpose and intent of the film. All oral evidence shall be 
recorded by the commission. The license applied for shall be granted or re¬ 
fused within one day after the hearing. 

Sec. 9. All motion-picture films of a strictly scientific character, intended for 
use only by the learned professions, shall not be required to be presented to 
the commission for examination and license: Provided , That the owner thereof, 
either personally or by his duly authorized attorney or representative, shall file 
with the commission a description of such film, together with a statement 
under oath that the said film is not to be exhibited at any private or public 
place of amusement. 

Sec. 10. The commission shall collect from each applicant for a license or 
permit, except as otherwise expressly provided in section 7 of this act, a 
license fee of $2 for each one thousand feet or fraction thereof of film and 50 
cents for each additional copy thereof licensed by the commission: Provided , 
however , That upon the expiration of six months from the date of the approval 
of this act, and from time to time thereafter, as circumstances warrant, the 
commission shall revise and fix the fees at such sums as will produce no larger 
income than is necessary to support the work of the commission, including 
salaries and all other expenses. 

The revocation or cancellation of any license or permit issued shall not entitle 
the grantee thereof to the return of any fee paid; but the amount any permit 
fee shall be credited upon the amount otherwise due for any subsequent license 
fee for the same film. 

All fees received by the commission shall be paid monthly into the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Sec. 11. Any applicant for a license shall, in case of refusal, have the right 
of review by a full commission, whose decision shall be determined by the 
concurring votes of a majority thereof within five days of the filing of the 
application for review and submission of the film. On such review the party 
shall not be limited to the evidence upon which the first refusal was had. 

Should a license be refused after such review by the commission, the appli¬ 
cant may at any time within ninety days from the date of such refusal appeal 
from the ruling of the commission to the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, such appeal shall be perfected in the following manner; that is 
to say, a petition verified by the applicant shall be filed in the office of the clerk 
of the said court, setting forth a description of the film and a complete record 
of the original application for license, the initial action thereon, and the action 
of the commission on the application for review. The court may on the hear¬ 
ing of such appeal and as a part thereof attend throughout an exhibition of the 
film and receive such other evidence as shall be offered by the applicant and 
by the commission. 

Sec. 12. No person, firm, or corporation shall carry or transport, or cause 
to be carried or transported, any motion-picture film from or into any State, 
Territory, or possession of the United States unless there is for such film at 
the time in full force and effect a valid license or permit of the Federal motion 
picture commission, as in this act specified: Provided , That nothing herein shall 
be construed to prevent the carriage or transportation of any film consigned 
to or by the commission: Provided further , That the provisions of this act shall 
not be construed to prevent the carriage or transportation of any film without 
license or permit by or for the producer of his own original film in good faith 
for any purpose other than for exhibition for hire and before said film shall be 
wholly or in part copied, reproduced, or in any manner made the subject of 
duplication. 

Any change or alteration in a film after license or permit, except the elimi¬ 
nation of a part or except upon written direction of the commission, shall be 
a violation of this act, and shall also make immediately void the license or 
permit therefor. 

Sec. 13. No motion-picture film shall be exhibited in any place of amuse¬ 
ment for pay or in connection with any business, either in the District of 
Columbia, in any Territory of the United States, or in any place where the 
local police power id under Federal jurisdiction or any other place under the 
jurisdiction of the United States, unless there is then in full force and effect 
for such film a license or permit of the Federal Motion-Picture Commission. 

Sec. 14. The commission provided in this act shall have the power to issue 
licenses or permits for motion-picture films for adults only, and no such film 
shall be exhibited to children under the age of sixteen years. 
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Sec. 15. The commission shall make all needful rules and regulations and 
establish reasonable standards for carrying the provisions of this act into 
effect. 

Sec. 16. For the enforcement of the provisions of this act members of the 
commission, or its duly authorized agents, shall have the right at any and 
all times during the public exhibition of moving-picture films to enter, without 
charge, any moving-picture theatre or hail or other place when a moving- 
picture exhibition is being conducted for an admission fee or price, and no 
proprietor or employee shall offer any resistance thereto. 

Sec. 17. A violation of any of the provisions of this Act shall be punished 
by a fine of not more than $1,000, or by imprisonment for not more than a 
year, or by both, and all films transported, exhibited, or changed in violation 
of this act shall be confiscated. 

Sec. 18. The commission shall, on or before the first day of December in 
each year, make a report, which shall be transmitted to Congress, and copies 
of which shall be distributed as are the other reports transmitted to Congress. 
In addition to a discussion of the work done by the commission the report 
shall include any recommendations of the commission as to legislative amend¬ 
ments, and as to educational and recreational uses of motion pictures, and 
especially those suitable for children. 

Sec. 19. If one or more sections of this act shall be declared unconstitu¬ 
tional, it shall not void the other sections. 

Sec. 20. The sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, be, 
and hereby is, authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of carrying into effect the provi¬ 
sions of this act. 

Sec. 21. This act shall go into effect thirty days after its approval by the 
President. 


[H. R. 6233, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session] 

A BILL* To create a commission to be known as the Federal motion picture commission, 
and defining its powers and duties 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled , Definitions. — 11 Commerce,” as used 
herein, means commerce between any State, Territory, or possession, or place 
over which the United States has jurisdiction or police control, or the District 
of Columbia, and any place outside thereof; or between points within the same 
State, Territory, or possession, or any place over which the United States has 
jurisdiction or police control, or the District of Columbia, but through any 
place outside thereof; or within any Territory or possession or the District of 
Columbia, or within any place over which the United States has jurisdiction 
or police control. 

For the purpose of this act (but not in any wise limiting the foregoing 
definition) a transaction in respect to any article shall be considered to be in 
commerce if such article is part of that current of commerce usual in any 
branch of the motion picture industry, whereby any article is sent from one 
State with the expectation that it will end its transit, after purchase or rental, 
in another, including, in addition to cases within the above general description, 
all cases where purchase or sale is either for shipment to another State or for 
exhibition within the State and the shipment outside the State. Articles nor¬ 
mally in such current of commerce shall not be considered out of such current 
through resort being had to any means or device intended to remove trans¬ 
actions in respect thereto from the provisions of this act. For the purpose of 
this paragraph the word 44 State ” includes Territory, the District of Columbia, 
possession of the United States, any place under the jurisdiction or police power 
of the United States. 

44 Person ” or 44 persons,” where exercised herein, shall be deemed to include 
individuals, partnerships, corporations, and associations existing under or 
authorized by the laws of either of the United States, the laws of the Ter¬ 
ritories, the laws of any State, or the laws of any foreign country. 

“Antitrust laws,” as used herein, includes “An act to protect trade and com¬ 
merce against unlawful restraints and monopolies, approved July 2, 1890,” 
sections 73 to 77, inclusive, of “An act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue 
for the Government, and for other purposes ” of August 27, 1894, “An act to 
amend sections 73 and 76 of the act of Atigust 27, 1894, entitled “An act to 
reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 
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approved February 12, 1913 ”; “An act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 
15, 1914, and also this act. 

“ Dealer,” as used herein, means any person engaged in the production, ex¬ 
change, or exhibition of motion pictures in commerce. 

“Article,” as used herein, includes all materials, rights, privileges, and serv¬ 
ices which in any direct or indirect way may be related to the production, 
distribution, or exhibition of motion pictures. 

“ Trade associations,” as used herein, means any association composed of 
members who separately are engaged in some one or more lines or branches of 
the motion-picture business or cognate or contributory industries, whether the 
association is voluntary or incorporated, except for purely social, charitable, 
scientific, or religious purposes. 

Sec. 2. Federal motion picture commission.— That a commission is hereby 
created and established to be known as the Federal motion picture commission, 
under the Department of the Interior as a division of the Bureau of Education, 
composed of the Commissioner of Education, ex officio, and six commissioners, 
two of whom shall be women, who shall be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior, who shall designate one member as chairman. 
The Secretary shall make these appointments from eighteen persons, six of 
whom shall be women, nominated to him by the Commissioner of Education, 
all of whom he shall consider qualified as provided herein. 

The six commissioners shall be citizens of the United States, qualified by edu¬ 
cation, training, and character for the duties of the office. At least two of them 
shall he members of the legal profession, and at least two of them shall be expe¬ 
rienced teachers with the knowledge of the psychology of youth and the laws 
and arts of dramatic expression, and at least one shall be a person with expe¬ 
rience with the motion picture business as a member of a State or city official 
board of censors or commission on motion pictures. One member may be ap¬ 
pointed who has had experience as a producer, distributor, and exhibitor, pro¬ 
vided he has no moneyed interest, directly or indirectly, in the business and 
was not on or after March 5, 1921, either himself or the organization of which 
he was an officer or agent in any way connected with the National Association 
of the Motion Picture Industry. 

As it is especially important that the commissioners authorized under this 
act shall be under no sense of obligation to any party organization, or to any 
political leaders, but absolutely free to act solely for the public welfare, the 
appointments shall not be given to organization men or women, so caled, of 
any party, or to any persons who, directly or indirectly, have any financial 
interest or family or other connection with any motion picture producing, 
exchange, or exhibiting business, or any cognate or related business. 

The Civil Service Commission after examining the persons under oath and 
through corroborating investigations shall certify to the Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior that the persons chosen by him for the office 
comply with these provisions of this act, before the said Secretary shall appoint 
them. 

The commissioners, except the Commissioner of Education, shall hold their 
office during good behavior and shall at stated times receive for their services 
a compensation. Upon the death, resignation, removal, or retirement from 
office of any commissioner, the Commissioner of Education shall nominate to 
the Secretary of the Interior three citizens with the qualifications required by 
this section to fill the vacancy, from whom the Secretary shall appoint one, 
after the Civil Service Commission shall have certified that he or she is 
qualified according to the provisions of this section. 

No member of the commission, or any deputy commissioner, or employee of 
the commission shall hold any office or carry on any employment, business, or 
profession inconsistence with the performance of his duties, nor shall he 
directly or indirectly (a) have any interest in any business or undertaking 
having for its object the production, rental, sale, or exhibition of moving 
pictures, (b) hold, acquire, or be interested in any stock, or share, or any 
bond, debenture, or other security or evidence of indebtedness, issued by any 
person carrying on or interested in such business, (c) have any interest in 
any device, appliance, machine, patented process or article, or in any part 
thereof, which may be used for the purposes of such business and which 
could not be useful for the purposes of any other business. 

If any such thing or any interest therein shall become the property of any 
such commissioner, deputy commissioner, agent, or employee while he holds 
22126—26-2 
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such office, by succession or by will, or otherwise, he shall immediately notify 
the Secretary of the Interior by a sworn written statement, describing it in 
detail and the value of such property, and shall within three months after such 
appointment or subsequent acquisition, as the case may be, alienate the same 
or his interest therein. 

Any commissioner may be removed from office by the President for neglect 
of duty, for acceptance directly or indirectly of a bribe, for malfeasance in 
office, or for violation of any of the provisions of this section after a hearing 
conducted by the Secretary of the Interior. After two years of service, upon 
recommendation of the Commissioner of Education, any commissioner, for 
incapacity to service due to ill health or age, may be placed by the President 
upon the retired list at a pension of one-half his salary and shall be retired 
at the age of seventy-five years. 

No vacancy in the commission shall impair the right of the remaining 
commissioners to exercise all the powers of the commission. Said commission¬ 
ers shall not be removed except for cause after a public hearing by the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior. Any deputy commissioner or employee who shall have 
any pecuniary interest in the production, exchange, or exhibition of motion 
pictures, or violate any provision of this section, shall be summarily discharged 
by the commission. 

Any commissioner who has been found guilty by any United States court of 
having violated any provision of this section shall be suspended from office 
without pay until the decision is reversed by the highest court. If no appeal 
is taken or the highest court sustains the conviction, the conviction shall per 
se remove the said commissioner from office. 

Sec. 3. Salaries, bonds, expenses. —That each commissioner shall receive 
an annual salary of $9,000, except that the annual salary of the chairman shall 
be $10,000. The salary shall not be diminished during continuance in office. 
The commission shall have authority to employ and fix the compensation of 
deputy commissioners and such other employees as it may find necessary to 
the proper performance of its duties. Until otherwise provided by law, the 
commission may hire suitable offices for its use and shall have authority to 
procure all necessary office supplies and equipment. 

Each commissioner, each deputy commissioner, and each employee shall give 
a bond in the sum of double the amount of his or her annual salary, to be 
approved as to sureties by the Secretary of the United States Treasury. Each 
such bond shall be conditioned upon the faithful performance of the duties of 
the commissioner, deputy, or employee executing such bond. Each bond shall 
have two or more sureties, or in lieu thereof, a surety company authorized 
to do business in the District of Columbia, or in any State or Territory where 
he resides. Each bond shall be filed with the Treasurer of the United States. 

All of the expenses of the commission, including all necessary expenses for 
transportation incurred by the commissioners, or by their employees under 
their orders, in making any investigation or upon official business and as pro¬ 
vided in section 23, shall be allowed and paid by the Treasurer of the United 
States on the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor by the chairman of 
the commission. 

Sec. 4. Offices. —That the principal office of the commission shall be in 
the city of Washington, but it may establish and maintain offices or bureaus 
wherever efficiency, economy, and the public interest require. Each bureau 
or office which is designated by the commission as a place for the submission 
of films shall be in charge of a commissioner or a deputy commissioner, who 
shall be vested by the commission with authority to issue licenses and permits, 
as hereinafter described, in all proper cases. 

Sec. 5. Licenses. —(1) That the commission shall promptly view and 
license for interstate and foreign commerce every motion-picture film, volun¬ 
tarily submitted to it as herein required, which does not contain any of the 
following: 

A. Anything obscene, indecent, immoral, inhuman, salacious, unpatriotic, 
sacrilegious, or offensive to the sentiments of religious reverence. 

B. Anything of such character that its exhibition would tend to impair the 
health, debase or corrupt morals of children or adults, incite to crime, pro¬ 
duce depraved moral ideas, debase moral standards, cause moral laxity in 
adults or minors, disturb public peace, or impair friendly relations with any 
foreign power. 

C. Anything which holds up to scorn any race, nation, sect, or religion. 

D. The reproduction of an actual cock fight, bull fight, or prize fight. 
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E. Anything which exploits or depicts persons notorious for some crime or 
public scandal. 

F. Anything which aims to or does assist the election or defeat of any 
political candidate: Provided , however, That nothing herein shall prevent 
the commission granting a license or a permit in commerce for a film, other¬ 
wise complying with the standards of this section, which aims to or does 
assist in the election or defeat of any political candidate: Provided , That in the 
license or permit granted and in the seal furnished there is the statement 
of the condition that it shall not be exhibited in licensed places of amusement. 

Nothing herein shall prevent the use of stereopticon slides on the motion- 
picture screen in licensed places of amusement assisting the election or defeat 
of any political candidates: Provided , That all the candidates shall have an 
equal opportunity for publicity for reasonable fees such as shall be fixed by 
the commission. 

G. No license shall be granted to motion pictures— 

“(a) Which emphasize and exaggerate sex appeal or depict scenes therein 
exploiting interest in sex in an improper or suggestive form or manner. 

“(b) Based upon white slavery or commercialized vice, or scenes showing the 
procurement of women or any of the activities attendant upon this traffic. 

“(c) Thematically making prominent an illicit love affair which tends to 
make virtue odious and vice attractive. 

“(d) With scenes which exhibit nakedness or persons scantily dressed, par¬ 
ticularly suggestive bedroom and bathroom scenes and scenes of inciting dances. 

“(e) With scenes which unnecessarily prolong expressions or demonstrations 
of passionate love. 

“(f) Predominantly concerned with the underworld or vice and crime and 
like scenes, unless the scenes are part of an essential conflict between good and 
evil. 

“(g) Of stories which make drunkenness and gambling attractive, or with 
scenes which show the use of narcotics and other unnatural practices dangerous 
to social morality. 

“(h) Of stories and scenes which may instruct the morally feeble in methods 
of committing crimes or by cumulative processes emphasize crime and the com¬ 
mission of crime. 

“(i) Of stories or scenes which ridicule or deprecate public officials, officers 
of the law, the United States Army, the United States Navy, or other govern¬ 
mental authority, or which tend to weaken the authority of the law. 

“(j) Of stories or scenes or incidents which offend the religious belief of 
any person, creed, or sect, or ridicule ministers, priests, rabbis, or recognized 
leaders of any religious sect, and also which are disrespectful to objects or 
symbols used in connection with any religion. 

“(k) Of stories or with scenes which unduly emphasize bloodshed and. vio¬ 
lence with justification in the structure of the story. 

“(1) Of stories or with scenes which are vulgar and portray improper ges¬ 
tures, posturing, and attitudes. 

“(m) With salacious titles and subtitles in connection with their presenta¬ 
tion or exhibition, and the use of salacious advertising matter, photographs* 
and lithographs in connection therewith/’ 

All pictures violating the foregoing standards in subsection (g) are hereby 
declared unlawful in commerce, and their production, sale, rental, or exhibition 
within the jurisdiction of the United States is made a misdemeanor. 

If the commission shall not license any film for any of the above reasons, it 
shall furnish to the applicant a written report clearly setting forth the reasons 
for its refusal and a description of each rejected part of any film not dis¬ 
approved in toto, and upon the applicant’s filing in the office in which the 
application for license is filed a statement under oath by the owner or lessee 
of said film that the part or parts described have been eliminated from the 
film and all copies thereof, a license shall be issued forthwith. 

(2) Examination of scenario. —Upon the payment of $25, the commission 
shall receive and examine any scenario submitted to it, provided the scenario 
shall be accompanied with the working script and shall be complete in details 
and titles according to forms to be provided by the commission. The com¬ 
mission shall approve every such scenario, providing that it conforms to the 
standards required in this section for films that may be approved. In case the 
scenario or script shall not conform to the said standards, the commission shall 
either reject it entirely or suggest modifications. The approval of any scenario 
shall not, however, obligate the commission to approve the dramatization of 
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the scenario when the film of it shall be brought before it with an application 
for a license. 

(3) Supervision of production in studio. —The commission may, upon the 
payment of a proper fee. appoint supervisors to assist producers and directors, 
in the process of production, in applying the standards of this act, as inter¬ 
preted by the commission. 

(4) Copyright. —Nine months after this act takes effect no copyright shall 
be granted to any motion-picture film unless it shall be accompanied by a valid 
license from the commission as herein provided. 

Sec. 6. Permits, revocations, (a) ordinary films. —That the commission 
shall, without inspecting it, issue for any motion-picture film the original or any 
copy of which has not been condemned by any court of record or rejected in 
part or as a whole by any censor board or State commission on motion pictures 
a permit to enter interstate and foreign commerce, only if and when applica¬ 
tion therefor, as provided in section 7 in the form and manner prescribed by 
the commission has been made, provided a fee of $10 per reel has been paid. 

Any permit issued as herein provided may be revoked by the commission 
upon complaint that it violates any of the standards required for a license 
under section 5 and must be revoked upon the complaint of any United States 
district attorney, or the attorney general of any State or Territory or of the 
chief of police, or district attorney of any county, city, or town, ten days after 
notice in writing is mailed to the applicant at the address named in the appli¬ 
cation. Thereafter any such film may be submitted to the commission only in 
the manner provided for license. 

The action of any United States court or of any court of record in any State, 
officially condemning any film, or of any State censor board or any State motion 
picture commission refusing to license any film or any part of any film, shall 
per se revoke any outstanding permit for said film, and the commission shall 
cause notice thereof to be sent to the applicant or applicants. But such action 
of any court, board, or commission shall not prevent the submission of said 
film for a license as provided in section 5 of this act. 

(b) “Current Event” films. 

The commission may at any time issue a permit for the entrance into inter¬ 
state and foreign commerce of any film portraying current events, which con¬ 
tains nothing contrary to the standards required for license under section 5 
and is not otherwise prohibited by law without inspection thereof upon the 
producer thereof filing the prescribed application duly sworn to by himself or 
his duly authorized agent affirming that the said film contains nothing contrary 
to the standards for a license under section 5: Provided , That such producer 
shall keep filed with the commission a bond or bonds for the full unimpaired 
amount of $50,000, uhdiminished by any fines or penalties imposed by the com¬ 
mission, conditioned for the faithful fulfillment of the provisions of this act, 
with two sureties or one surety company thereto, each duly approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in a penalty for a false or misleading application 
for any such current event film of from $500 to $1,000, and after three such 
offenses, of imprisonment for from ten days to one year, each separate exhi¬ 
bition of any scene which violates any standard or requirement contained in 
this act being deemed a separate violation hereof: Provided, That when any 
application for such permit is made the chairman shall designate three com¬ 
missioners or deputies, of whom a majority shall determine whether the appli¬ 
cation shall be granted: Provided , also , That any permit so granted may be 
or shall be revoked by the concurring votes of any two commissioners or depu¬ 
ties upon ten days’ notice in writing to the applicant, in accordance with the 
provision in this section for the revocation of the permits for ordinary films. 

Thereupon the film may be submitted to the commission for license, as 
though no permit had ever been granted or revoked. 

A copy of each license or permit, or a certificate of its issuance, shall be 
provided by the cdmmission to accompany each copy or duplicate film licensed 
or permitted, as in this and the preceding sections provided in interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

Any change or alteration in a film after license or permit, except the elimi¬ 
nation of a part or except upon written direction of the commission, shall 
be a violation of this act and shall also make immediately void the license 
of permit therefor. 

The commission may at any time recall a license and after review revoke it 
upon the ground that it violates any of the provisions of section 5. 
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Sec. 7. Applications. —That any person, firm, or corporation desiring a 
Federal license or permit for interstate or foreign commerce for any film 
shall first make sworn application in writing in the form and substance pre¬ 
scribed by the commission and shall pay the required fee. Said written appli¬ 
cation shall contain a duly attested statement of the date of the release that 
the said film and none of its copies has ever been condemned by any court 
or by any city or State motion picture commission and is in no way con¬ 
trary to the laws of the United States, and has nothing in it which in 
section 5 prohibits the granting of a license to any film in interstate com¬ 
merce. Every such application shall immediately be given a serial number 
which shall by the commisison be made a permanent part of the principal 
title portion of the corresponding film and every copy thereof. 

The commission shall furnish for each original film or copy a label of 
film in such length and style as the commission shall deem necessary, which 
shall be a permanent title portion of each picture or film and which shall 
contain the seal as adopted by the commission, the serial'number, the title 
or name of the film, and the statement whether it has been licensed or has 
been permitted without inspection and if it is for family use as provided 
in section 33. The forgery of any label or the use of any label with any 
film to which it does not belong shall be a violation of this act, and, in 
addition to other penalties, shall forfeit the ownership of the film to the 
commission. 

Within one day of the filing of an application for a license as in section 5 
provided a time for the submission of the film shall be set, which time shall 
in no event be more than eight days after the date of the filing of the applica¬ 
tion. At least one of the commissioners or one of the deputy commissioners 
shall attend upon and be present throughout the exhibition of the film sub¬ 
mitted. The applicant may present such evidence in addition to the films 
as may be necessary or proper to make clear the purpose and intent of the 
film. All oral evidence shall be recorded by the commission. The license 
applied for shall be granted or refused within one day after the hearing. 

Rut any license or permit obtained upon a false or misleading affidavit 
or application shall be wholly void ab initio. 

Sec. 8. Scientific, educational, industrial, religious, nonstandard films.— 
The commission shall issue a permit for every motion-picture film of a strictly 
scientific character intended for use by the learned professions, without ex¬ 
examination thereof, provided that the owner thereof, either personally or by 
his duly authorized attorney or representative, shall file the prescribed ap¬ 
plication, which shall include a sworn discription of the film and a statement 
that the film is not to be exhibited at any private or public place of amuse¬ 
ment. 

The commission may, in its discretion, without examination thereof, issue 
a permit for any motion-picture film intended solely for educational, charitable, 
or religious purposes, or by any employer for the instruction or welfare of 
his employees, provided that the owner thereof, either personally or by his 
duly authorized attorney or representative, shall file the prescribed appli¬ 
cation, which shall include a sworn description of the film. 

The commisison shall also grant a permit for any film or copy thereof to 
be used in any miniature motion-picture machine exclusively for educational, 
social, religious, or church purposes, where the film is of a size and perforation 
differing from the standard used in theatrical machines, and where the film 
complies with the requirements and standards of this act and violates no pro¬ 
vision of law. The commission may or shall revoke any such permit as 
provided in section 6. 

No fee shall be charged for any permit granted under this section, except 
that the commission shall provide and charge for the label of film for identifi¬ 
cation as a permanent part of each film which is granted under this sec¬ 
tion. 

Sec. 9. Fees. —That the commission shall collect from each applicant for 
a license or a permit, except as otherwise expressly provided in section 8 
of this act, a license fee of $10 for each one thousand feet or fraction thereof 
of film and $5 for each additional copy thereof licensed by the commission: 
Provided , however, That upon the expiration of six months from the date 
of approval of this act, and from time to time thereafter as circumstances 
warrant, the commission shall revise and fix the fees at such sums as will 
produce no larger income than is necessary to support the work of the com¬ 
mission, including salaries and all other expenses, and pay $1,000,000 for the 
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work of the United States Bureau of Education as provided in this section. 
The commission shall not reduce the fees for licenses and permits until the 
receipts are sufficient to pay this annual appropriation and shall have power 
six months after the act goes into effect to raise the fees sufficiently to provide 
for the annual appropriation to the Bureau of Education. 

The revocation or cancellation of any license or permit issued shall not en¬ 
title the grantee thereof to the return of any fee paid, but the amount of any 
permit fee paid shall be credited upon the amount otherwise due for any 
subsequent license fee for the same film. 

All fees received by the commission shall be paid monthly into the Treasury 
of the United States. 

The Treasurer of the United States shall pay monthly from the surplus of 
the moneys received from fees and other sources above the expenses of the 
commission a sum not to exceed $1,000,000 in each year to the Bureau of 

Education for the manufacture, distribution or exhibition of educational 

films or slides for the purposes of visual education and training in the public 
schools and elsewhere in the United States. 

Sec. 10. Review. —That any applicant for a license shall, in case of refusal 
by one commissioner or deputy, have thp right to review by three of the com¬ 
mission, whose decision shall be determined by the concurring votes of a ma¬ 
jority within ten days of the filing of the application thereof for review and 
submission of the film. On such review the party shall not be limited to 

the evidence upon which the first refusal was had. 

Should a license be refused after such review by the commission, the ap¬ 
plicant may, at any time within ninety days from the date of such refusal, 
appeal from the ruling of the commission to the Court of Appeals of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia: Provided , That a decision by the commission shall stand 
until reversed by the court. Such appeal shall be perfected in the following 
manner; that is to say, a petition verified by the applicant shall be filed in the 
the office of the clerk of the said court setting forth a description of the film 
and a complete record of the original application for license, the inital action 
thereon, and the action of the commission on the application for review. The 
court may, on the hearing of such appeal and as a part thereof, attend through¬ 
out an exhibition of the film'and receive such other evidence as shall be offered 
by the applicant and by the commission. 

In any case where a license has been granted without the film being viewed 
by three commissioners any three citizens of any State, Territory, or District 
may, within ninety days after public exhibition thereof in any licensed place of 
amusement in said State or District, appeal to the full commission; and if the 
license has been approved by a majority vote of the full commission, any 
three citizens of any State, Territory, or District may appeal to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia within ninety days after the picture has 
been first shown in that State, Territory, or District. Any appeal made by 
three citizens, as herein provided, shall be made out in form to either the 
commission or the court, to be forwarded to the court if it belongs there. The 
picture shall not be exhibited thereafter until the final appeal has been re¬ 
jected. 

Sec. 11. Unlawful transportation. —That no person, firm, or corporation 
shall carry or transport, or cause to be carried or transported, any motion- 
picture film in interstate commerce unless there is for such film at the time 
in full force an deffect a valid license or permit of the Federal motion picture 
commission, as in this act specified: Provided , That nothing herein shall be 
construed to prevent the carriage or transportation of any film consigned to 
or by the commission: Provided further , That the provisions of this act shall 
not be construed to prevent the carriage or transportation without a license or 
permit by or for the producer of his own original film in good faith for any 
purpose other than for exhibition for hire and before said film shall be wholly 
or in part copied, reproduced, or in any manner made the subject of duplication. 

Neither shall any motion-picture film be exported into any foreign country 
or imported into this country without such license or permit. Nine months 
after the approval of this act by the President no motion picture shall be 
imported or exported without a license. 

Sec. 12. Unlawful exhibition. —That no motion-picture film shall be sold, 
leased, or loaned for exhibition or to be exhibited in any place of amusement 
for pay or in connection with any business, either in the District of Columbia 
or in any Territory of the United States or in any place where the local police 
power is under Federal jurisdiction, unless there is then in full force and c-ffect 
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for such film a license or permit of the Federal motion picture commission, 
and unless such film shall contain and exhibit upon the screen either a license 
or permit as in this act provided in the substance, style, length, and time 
which the commission shall prescribe. 

Sec. 13.— Posters and advertisements. —It shall also be the duty of the com¬ 
mission, in accordance with rules which it shall prescribe, to supervise all 
posters, banners, and all advertising matter, wherever used, in connection with 
and to advertise all motion pictures in interstate commerce. Wherever any 
advertisement is used for the sale, renting, or exhibition of any film which 
misrepresents the motion picture as containing scenes, subjects, and titles 
which it does not, and whenever the advertising matter shall contain the things 
forbidden for films in section 5 the commission shall revoke any outstanding 
license or permit of said film. 

No person shall be permitted by the commission to register as a dealer unless 
he shall have entered into a registered valid contract with the commission 
whereby he agrees if he is a producer to have the motion pictures which he 
produces to the standards mentioned in section 5, upon penalty of having his 
registration revoked and of forfeiting his right to produce motion pictures. 

The aforesaid contract of every producer shall include an agreement to 
require from all distributors and exhibitors with whom he does business 
subcontracts agreeing to use only such films as are licensed or permitted by 
the commission and providing that the violation of these subcontracts shall 
subject such dealers to the penalty of the revocation of their registration, 
and of forfeiting their right to distribute, purchase, or exhibit films. If the 
dealer applying for registration is not a producer, he must entefr into a regis¬ 
tered valid contract with the commission to obey and conform to the provision 
of this act. 

The commission is empowered to revoke the registration of any dealer upon 
proof after a hearing that the dealer has broken his contract with the com¬ 
mission or with a producer. 

Seo. 14. Registration of dealers. —After the expiration of thirty days after 
this act has taken effect, no person, firm, or corporation shall carry on any 
branch of the motion-picture business in commerce as producers, directors, 
actors, artists, photographers, costumers, exhibitor he has been and is regis¬ 
tered with the commission under exchange agency, commission merchant or 
dealer unless such rules and regulations as the commission may prescribe, his 
name and address, the character of the business in which he is engaged, and 
the kind of service which he furnishes. 

The commission shall from time to time ascertain, after such inquiry as it 
deems necessary, those dealers in commerce who come under the jurisdiction 
of this act and who have not registered in accordance with this section. The 
commission shall thereupon notify every such dealer and request him to 
register. 

If, after two weeks’ notice, any such dealer shall fail to register in violation 
of this section, he shall be liable to a registration fee of $5 and if brought to 
a court to a penalty of not more than $500 for each offense and not more than 
$25 for each day that it continues, which shall accrue to the United States 
and may be recovered in a civil action brought by the United States. 

The commission may require all persons, firms, or corporations subject to 
its jurisdiction to file annual or special reports or both in such form as may 
be prescribed by the commission, or written answers to specific questions regard¬ 
ing the organization and management of their business or their relations to 
other corporations, partnerships, or individuals. The commission may classify 
such persons, firms, or corporations and may decide whether or not any person, 
firm, or corporation comes within its jurisdiction. 

Sec. 15. Unfair and deceptive practices forbidden. —It shall be unlawful for ' 
any dealer to: 

(a) Engage in or use any unfair, unjustly discriminatory, or deceptive 
practice or device in commerce; or 

(b) Make or give, in commerce, any undue or unreasonable preference or 
advantage to any particular person or locality in any respect whatsoever, or 
subject, in commerce, any particular person or locality to any undue or unrea¬ 
sonable prejudice or disadvantage in any respect whatsoever; or 

(c) Sell or otherwise transfer to or fdr any other dealer, or buy or otherwise 
receive from or for any other dealer, any article for the purpose or with the 
effect of apportioning such films, film rights, or privileges between any such 
dealers if such apportionment has the tendency or effect of restraining commerce 
or of creating a monopoly in commerce; or 
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(d) Sell or otherwise transfer to or for any other person, or buy or other¬ 
wise receive from or for any other person any aticle for the purpose or with 
the effect of manipulating or controlling prices in commerce, or of creating a 
monopoly in the acquisition of buying, selling, or dealing in any article in 
commerce, or of restraining commerce; or 

(e) Engage in any course of business or do any act for the purpose or with 
the effect of manipulating or controlling prices in commerce, or of creating a 
monopoly in the acquisition of, buying, selling, or dealing in, any article in 
commerce or of restraining commerce; or 

(f) Conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any other person (1) to 
apportion territory for carrying on business in commerce, or (2) to apportion 
purchases or sales of any article in commerce, or (3) to manipulate or control 
prices in commerce; or 

(g) Conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any other person to do, or aid 
or abet the doing of, any act made unlawful by subdivisions (a), (b), (c), (d), 
or (e) ; or 

(h) The prohibition against all the unfair methods of commerce enacted in 
all the paragraphs of this section and the remedies for enforcing these prohibi¬ 
tions contained in this act shall be construed as extending to unfair methods 
of competition used in export trade against competitors engaged in export trade, 
even though the acts constituting such unfair methods are done without the 
territorial jurisdiction of the United States. 

Sec. 16. Complaint by petition. —(a) Any person complaining of anything 
done or omitted to be done by any dealer (hereinafter in this section referred 
to as the “ defendant ”) in violation of the provisions of this act, or of an 
order of the commission made under this act, may at any time within ninety 
days after the cause of action accrues apply to the commission by petition, 
which shall briefly state the facts, whereupon the complaint thus made shall 
be forwarded by the commission to the defendant, who shall be called upon 
to satisfy the complaint or to answer it in writing within a reasonable time, 
to be specified by the commission. If the defendant wihtin the time specified 
makes reparation for the injury alleged to be done, he shall be relieved of 
liability to the complainant only for the particular violation thus complained 
of. If the defendant does not satisfy the complaint within the time specified, 
or there appears to be any reasonable ground for investigating the complaint, 
it shall be the duty of the commission to investigate the matters complained 
of in such manner and by such means as it deems proper. 

(b) The commission may at any time institute an inquiry on its own motion 
in any case and as to any matter or thing concerning which a complaint is 
authorized to be made to or before the commission by any provision of this 
act, or concerning which any question may arise under any of the provisions 
of this act, or relating to the enforcement of any of the provisions of this 
act. The commission shall have the same power and authority to proceed 
with any inquiry instituted upon its own motion as though it had been 
appealed to by petition, including the power to make and enforce any order 
or orders in the case or relating to the matter or thing concerning which the 
inquiry is had, except orders for the payment of money. 

(c) No complaint shall at any time be dismissed because of the absence 
of direct damage to the complainant. 

(d) If after hearing on a complaint the commission determines that the 
complainant is entitled to an award of damages, the commission shall make 
an order directing the defendant to pay to the complainant the sum to which 
he is entitled on or before a day named. 

(e) If the defendant does not comply with an order for the payment of 
money within the time limit in such order, the complainant, or any person 
for whose benefit such order was made, may within one year of the date of 
the order file in the district court of the United States for the district in which 
he resides or in which is located the principal place of business of the defend¬ 
ant. or in any State court having general jurisdiction of the parties, a petition 
setting forth briefly the causes for which he claims damages and the order of 
the commission in the premises. Such suit in the district court shall proceed 
in all respects like other civil suits for damages except that the findings and 
orders of the commission shall be prima facie evidence of the facts therein 
stated, and the petitioner shall not be liable for costs in the district court 
nor for costs at any subsequent stage of the proceedings unless they accrue 
upon his appeaL If the petitioner finally prevails, he shall be allowed a 
reasonable attorney’s fee, to be taxed and collected as a part of the costs 
of the suit. 
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Sec. 17. Jurisdiction over bates and charges. —Whenever, after full hear¬ 
ing, the commission is of the opinion that any rate, charge, regulation, or practice 
of a dealer is or will be unjust, unreasonable, or discriminatory the commission— 

(a) May determine and prescribe what will be the just and reasonable rate 
or charge, or rates or charges, to be thereafter observed in such case, or the 
maximum or minimum to be charged, and what regulation or practice is or 
will be just, reasonable, and nondiscriminatory to be thereafter followed; and 

(b) May make an order that such dealer (1) shall cease and desist from 
such violation to the extent to which the commission finds that it does or will 
exist; (2) shall not thereafter publish, demand, or collect any rate or charge 
other than the rate or charge so prescribed, or in excess of the maximum or 
less than the minimum so prescribed, as the case may be; and (3) shall con¬ 
form to and observe the regulation or practice so prescribed. 

(c) The commission shall have power at its discretion to institute a cen¬ 
tralized, neutral, and impartial distributing agency in which all competing 
producing, exhibiting, and other vital interests shall be fairly represented 
which under the commission shall manage the business of renting and leasing 
all films in interstate commerce in such a manner as shall place all producers 
and all exhibitors on an equal basis of merit in the renting and securing for 
rental to all persons on an equitable basis. 

(d) The central neutral agency shall be empowered to recommend to the 
commission a percentage basis of payment for the rental and leasing of films, 
and under the commission shall charge and pay for the rental and leasing of 
films in accordance with such approved basis of prices. 

(e) The commission shall be empowered to classify the theaters of the 
country and to fix the prices for the rental of films to correspond with the 
class of theaters in which they are to be used. 

(f) In fixing the price of pictures, the commission shall be permitted in its 
discretion to ignore the length of a picture, and to disregard the arbitrary 
lengths of pictures. 

Sec. 18. When orders are in effect.— Except as otherwise provided by this 
act, all orders of the commission under this act, other than orders for the 
payment of money, shall take effect within such reasonable time, not less than 
five days, as is prescribed in the order, and shall continue in force until its 
further order, or for a specified period of time, according as is prescribed in 
the order, unless such order is suspended or modified or set aside by the com¬ 
mission or is suspended or set aside by a court of competent jurisdiction. 

Sec. 19. Prosecution of forfeitures. — (a) Any dealer who knowingly fails 
to obey any order made under the provisions of section 17 shall forfeit to the 
United States the sum of $500 for each offense. Each distinct violation shall 
be a separate offense, and in case of a continuing violation each day shall be 
deemed a separate offense. Such forfeiture shall be recoverable in a civil suit 
in the name of the United States. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the various district attorneys, under the direc¬ 
tion of the Attorney General, to prosecute for the recovery of forfeitures. The 
cost and expense of such prosecution shall be paid out of the appropriation 
for the expenses of the courts of the* United States. 

Sec. 20. Enforcement of orders.— If any dealer fails to obey any order of 
the commission other than for the payment of money while the same is in 
effect, the commission, or any party injured thereby, or the United States by 
its Attorney General, may apply to the district court for the district in which 
such person has his principal place of business for the enforcement of such 
order. If after hearing the court determines that the order was lawfully made 
apd duly served and that such person is in disobedience of the same, the court 
shall enforce obedience to such order by a writ of injunction or other proper 
process, mandatory or otherwise, to restrain such person, his officers, agents, 
or representatives from further disobedience of such order or to enjoin upon 
him or them obedience to the same. 

Sec. 21. Power to restrain Interstate Commerce Commission. —For the 
purposes of this act, the provisions of all laws relating to the suspending or 
restraining the enforcement, operation, or execution of, or the setting aside in 
whole or in part the orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission, are made 
applicable to the jurisdiction, powers, and duties of the commission in enforc¬ 
ing the provisions of this act, and to any person subject to the provisions of 
this act. 
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Sec. 22. Power over records. —Every dealer shall keep such accounts, records, 
and memoranda as fully and correctly disclose all transactions involved in his 
business, Including the true ownership of such business by stockholding or 
otherwise. Whenever the commission finds that the accounts, records, and 
memoranda of any such person do not fully and correctly disclose all trans¬ 
actions involved in his business, the commission may prescribe the manner 
and form in which such accounts, records, and memoranda shall be kept, and 
thereafter any such person who fails to keep such accounts, records, and mem¬ 
oranda in the manner and form prescribed or approved by the commission shall 
upon conviction be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 
three years, or both. 

Sec. 23. Application of the powers of the Federal Trade Commission.— 
For the efficient execution of the provisions of this act, and in order to provide 
information for the use of Congress, the provisions (including penalties) of 
sections 6, 8, 9, and 10 of the act entitled “An act to create a Federal Trade 
Commission, to define its power and duties, and, for other purposes,’* approved 
September 26, 1914, are made applicable to the jurisdiction, powers, and duties 
of the commission in enforcnig the provisions of this act and to any person 
subject to the provisions of this act, whether or not a corporation. The com¬ 
mission may prosecute any inquiry necessary to its duties under this act in any 
part of the United States. 

Sec. 24. Dealer responsible as well as his agent. —When construing and 
enforcing the provisions of this act, the act, omission, or failure of any agent, 
officer, or other person acting for or employed by any dealer, within the scope 
of his employment or office, shall in every case also be deemed the act, omis¬ 
sion, or failure of such dealer, as well as that of such agent, officer, or other 
person. 

Sec. 25. Complaints, hearings, and orders. —(a) Whenever the commission 
has reason to believe that any dealer has violated or is violating any provision 
of this act, it shall cause a complaint in writing to be served upon the dealer, 
stating the charges in that respect, and requiring the dealer to attend and 
testify at a hearing at a time and place designated therein, at least thirty days 
after the service of such complaint; and at such time and place there shall be 
afforded the dealer a reasonable opportunity to be informed as to the evidence 
introduced against him (including the right of cross-examination), and to be 
heard in person or by counsel and through witnesses, under such regulations 
as the commission may prescribe. Any person for good cause shown may on 
application be allowed by the commission to intervene in such proceeding, and 
appear in person or by counsel. At any time prior to the close of the hearing 
the commission may amend the complaint; but in case of any amendment add¬ 
ing new charges the hearing shall, on the request of the dealer, be adjourned 
for a period not exceeding fifteen days. 

(b) If, after such hearing, the commission finds that the dealer has violated 
or is violating any provisions of this act covered by the charges, it shall 
make a report in writing in which it shall state its findings as to the facts, and 
shall issue and cause to be served on the dealer an order requiring such dealer 
to cease and desist from continuing such violation. The testimony taken 
at the heading shall be reduced to writing and filed in the records of the 
commission. 

(c) Until a transcript of the record in such hearing has been filed in a 
circuit court of appeals of the United States, as provided in section 26, the 
commission at any time, upon such notice and in such manner as it deems 
proper, but only after reasonable opportunity to the dealer to be heard, may 
amend or set aside the report or order in whole or in part. 

(d) Complaints, orders, and other processes of the commission under this 
section may 1 be served in the same manner as provided in section 5 of the act 
entitled “An act to create a Federal Trade Commission, to define its powers 
and duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 26, 1914. 

Sec. 26. Appeals.— (a) An order made under section 25 shall be final and 
conclusive unless within thirty days after service the dealer appeals to the 
circuit court of appeals for the circuit in which he has his principal place of 
business, by filing with the clerk of such court a written petition praying that 
the commission’s order be set aside or modified in the manner stated in the 
petition, together with a bond in such sum as the court may determine, con¬ 
ditioned that such dealer will pay the costs of the proceedings if the court so 
directs. 
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(b) The clerk of the court shall immediately cause a copy of the petition 
to be delivered to the commission, and the commission shall forthwith prepare, 
certify, and file in the court a full and accurate transcript of the record in such 
proceedings, including the complaint, the evidence, and the report and order. 
If before such transcript is filed the commission amends or sets aside its re¬ 
port or order, in whole or in part, the petitioner may amend the petition within 
such time as the court may determine, on notice to the commission. 

(c) At any time after such transcript is filed the court, on application of 
the commission, may issue a temporary injunction restraining, to the extent 
it deems proper, the dealer and his officers, directors, agents, and employees 
from violating any of the provisions of the order pending the final determina¬ 
tion of the appeal. 

(d) The evidence so taken or admitted, duly certified and filed as aforesaid 
as a part of the record, shall be considered by the court as the evidence in the 
case. The proceedings in such cases in the circuit court of appeals shall be 
made a preferred case and shall be expedited in every way. 

(e) The court may affirm, modify, or set aside the order of the commission. 

(f) If the court determines that the just and proper disposition of the case 
requires the taking of additional evidence, the court shall order the hearing 
to be reopened for the taking of such evidence, in such manner and upon such 
terms and conditions as the court may deem proper. The commission may 
modify its findings as to the facts, or make new findings, by reason of the 
additional evidence so taken, and it shall file such modified or new findings 
and its recommendations, if any, for the modification or setting aside of its 
order, with the return of such additional evidence. 

(g) If the circuit court of appeals affirms or modifies the order of the com¬ 
mission, its decree shall operate as an injunction to restrain the dealer, and 
his officers, directors, agents, and employees from violating the provisions of 
such order, or such order as modified. 

(h) The circuit court of appeals shall have exclusive jurisdiction to review, 
and to affirm, set aside, or modify, such orders of the commission, and the 
decree of such court shall be final except that it shall be subject to review by 
the Supreme Court of the United States upon certiorari, as provided in section 
240 of the Judicial Code, if such writ is duly applied for within sixty days 
after the entry of the decree. The issue of such writ shall operate as a stay of 
the decree of the circuit court of appeals, in so far as such decree operates as 
an injunction, unless so ordered by the Supreme Court. 

(i) For the purposes of this act the.term “circuit court of appeals,” in case 
the principal place of business of the dealer is in the District of Columbia, 
means the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 27. Penalty for disobeying the commission. —Any dealer, or an$ 
officer, director, agent, or employee of a dealer, who fails to obey any order 
of the commission under the provisions of section 16, or order as modified: 

(1) After the expiration of the time allowed for filing a petition in the cir¬ 
cuit court of appeals to set aside or modify such order, if no such petition has 
been filed within such time; or 

(2) After the expiration of the time allowed for applying for a writ of 
certiorari, if such order, or such order as modified, has been sustained by the 
circuit court of appeals and no such writ has been applied for within such 
time; or 

(3) After such order, or such order as modified, has been sustained by the 
courts as provided in section 25, shall on conviction be fined not less than 
$500 nor more than $10,000, or imprisoned for not less than six months nor 
more than five years, or both. Each day during which such failure continues 
shall be deemed a separate offense. 

(4) For the efficient execution of the provisions of this act and in order to 
provide information for the use of Congress, the provisions (including penalties 
of sections 5, 6, 8, 9, and 10) of the act entitled “An act to create a Federal 
Trade Commission, to define its powers and duties, and for other purposes,” 
approved September 26, 1914, are made applicable to the jurisdiction, powers, 
and duties of the Federal motion picture commission in enforcing this act, 
and to any person subject to the provisions of this act, whether or not a 
corporation. The commission itself, or by such agents as it may designate, 
may prosecute any inquiry necessary to its duties under this act in any part 
of the United States. 

Sec. 28. Prosecution by the Attorney General. —The commission may 
report any violation of this act to the Attorney General of the United States. 
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who shall cause appropriate proceedings to be commenced and prosecuted in 
the proper courts of the United States without delay. 

Sec. 29. Control of all Government films. —The commission shall have 
supervision and control of all films owned by the various departments of 
the Government of the United States. 

Sec. 30. Construction of the powers of the commission.— Nothing con¬ 
tained in this act, except as otherwise provided herein, shall be construed— 

(a) To prevent or interfere with the enforcement of, or the procedure 
under, the provisions of the act entitled “An act to protect trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies,” approved July 2, 1890, the act 
entitled “An act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, the interstate 
commerce act as amended, the act entitled “An act to promote export trade, 
and for other purposes,” approved April 10, 1918, or sections 73 to 77, in¬ 
clusive, of the act of August 27, 1894, entitled “An act to reduce taxation, 
to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes,” as amended 
by the act entitled “An act to amend sections 73 and 76 of the act of August 
27, 1894, entitled ‘An act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the 
Government, and for other purposes,’ ” approved February 12, 1913, or 

(b) To alter, modify, or repeal such acts or any part or parts thereof, or 

(c) To prevent or interfere with any investigation, proceeding, or prosecu¬ 
tion begun and pending at the time this act becomes effective. 

Seo. 31. Power of Federal Trade Commission modified. —On and after the 
enactment of this act, and so long as it remains in effect, the Federal Trade 
Commission shall have no power or jurisdiction so far as relating to any mat¬ 
ter which by this act is made subject to the jurisdiction of the commission, 
except in cases in which, before the enactment of this act, complaint has been 
served under section 5 of the act entitled “An act to create a Federal Trade 
Commission, to define its powers and duties, and for other purposes,” approved 
September 26, 1914, or under section 11 of the act entitled “An act to supple¬ 
ment existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, and except when the commission, in the 
exercise of its duties hereunder, shall request of the said Federal Trade Com¬ 
mission that it make investigations and reports in any case. 

Sec. 32. Trade associations.—A. That every trade association (unless ex¬ 
cused by the commission and only to the extent that it shall be so excused) 
shall file with the commission a statement of its general character and 
proposed activities, a complete list of the names and addresses of its members, 
officers, directors, committees, or other managing agents, together with a true 
copy, or if oral, a true and complete memorandum of its constitution or 
articles of association, of its by-laws, of the minutes of all meetings, and of 
all resolutions and of all agreements of any nature whatsoever, expressed or 
implied, whether between members of the association as such, or between 
the association or its members as such and others, and of all changes, modi¬ 
fications, or cancellations thereof. 

B. That every trade association shall (unless excused by the commission 
and only to the extent that it shall be so excused) file with the commission, 
under such regulations as the commission shall establish, all statistics collected 
by said association, or for the benefit of said association, or its members as 
such, as to production, shipments, stocks on hand, contracts, prices, credit 
information, and all other statistics of any nature whatsoever respecting 
the trade; and on request of the commission the members of any such associa¬ 
tion shall furnish to the commission such additional statistical information 
with respect to their own business as the commission may requre. The com¬ 
mission may give publicity to all statistics, or to such part thereof as in its 
opinion will be for the interest of the public. Unless prohibited by order of 
the commission as provided in paragraph E of this section, the association 
may distribute among its own members any statistics so filed or give them such 
additional publicity as the association may see fit. 

C. That the commission shall within sixty days after the passage of this act. 
by order or orders, either general or special, prescribe the method for filing 
the statistical and other information required by paragraph A of this section, 
to be filed with the commission, which orders may be withdrawn, or altered, 
or amended, or supplemented by the commission from time to time, and shall 
have the force of law. The information so filed, except trade secrets and the 
names of customers, shall be open for public inspection at the office of the com¬ 
mission as far as in the opinion of the commission will be for the interest of 
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the public and under such regulations as the commission may prescribe. Fail¬ 
ure to file such information with the commission as required by the commission 
shall be a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not exceeding $500 a day for 
every day such failure shall continue. Any person who shall willfully make, 
or cause to be made, any false entry or false statement of fact in any statis¬ 
tical or other information required to be filed with the commission under this 
act. or who shall willfully make, or cause to be made, any false entry in any 
records, minutes, or other memoranda kept by any trade association subject 
to this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be subject upon con¬ 
viction thereof to a fine of not exceeding $5,000 or imprisonment for not 
exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

D. That after the passage of this act every trade association shall file with 
the commission written notice of the time, place, and character of every meet¬ 
ing of such trade association, or any committee or subcommittee thereof, at 
least seven days in advance of the time such meeting is to be held, and shall 
permit the commission, if it sees fit, to have a representative or representatives 
present at any such meeting, and the commission is hereby authorized by 
general or special order to prescribe the form of such notice and to waive or 
increase or decrease the time limitation herein stated with respect to such 
notice. 

E. That any trade association may request from the commission a specific 
ruling with respect of the legality of its plan of organization as expressed in. 
its constitution or articles of association and by-laws and any agreements or 
contracts between the association and its members which constitute the work¬ 
ing basis of the association. This request shall be in writing and shall con¬ 
tain all the information necessary to a full disclosure of all the details of the 
plan of organization and of operation of the association and of all its pur¬ 
poses and objects. Any additional information which the commission may 
require shall be furnished. The commission shall as soon as practicable there¬ 
after consider such application, and if in its opinion the plan of organization 
and of operation and the agreements between the association and its mem¬ 
bers, in the light of the purposes and objects of the association as disclosed by 
the application, is not violative of the antitrust laws, the commission shall 
approve the plan of organization and operation and agreement between the 
association and its members and the purposes and objects of such association 
and it shall issue its certificate to that effect over the signature of its chair¬ 
man and its official seal. Such certificate or a duly certified copy thereof shall 
be prima facie evidence of the legality of the existence of such association 
and of the purposes and objects thereof. If the commission shall be of opinion 
that the application discloses features which are in conflict with the antitrust 
laws, it shall suggest to the applicant wherein such conflict lies and what 
changes in the proposed plan of organization or of operation or other details 
will conform to the requirements of the antitrust laws. 

The issue of such certificate shall not be a legal prerequisite to the organiza¬ 
tion or operation of any trade association, but no trade association shall be 
entitled to the privileges and immunities hereinafter set forth unless it shall 
have received such certificate. 

Any trade association to which such certificate shall have been issued, while 
the same remains in full force and effect, may request from the commission 
a specific ruling with respect of any rules, methods, systems, or plans adopted 
or proposed to be adopted by the sasociation for uniform use by its members 
in regard to cost accounting or for the preparation, collection, compilation, and 
distribution of trade statistics, the establishment of proper trade definitions, 
trade names or brands, the establishment of just and proper trade practices 
and customs, the prevention of unfair trade practices, and other similar mat¬ 
ters in which the association believes uniform action by its members and 
others, if any, in the same line of industry is in the best interests of the 
industry. 

Upon the receipt of such a request the commission shall either issue its 
ruling thereon, or, if requested by the association or on its own initiative, the 
commission may call the members of the association and others in the same 
line of industry into conference, and the members of the association and others 
in the same line of industry may in such conference agree among themselves 
and with each other with reference to the uniform use of methods of cost 
accounting, preparation, collection, compilation, and distribution of trade sta¬ 
tistics, the establishment of proper trade definitions, trade names or brands, the 
establishment of just and proper trade practices and customs, the definition 
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of unfair trade practices and customs, and other similar matters relating to 
the industry as a whole, in which uniformity of practice is in the best interests 
of the industry. If in the opinion of the commission the matters submitted 
to it for ruling or the action of a majority of those present or represented at 
such a conference is not and in the ordinary and usual conduct of business will 
ngt be in violation of the antitrust laws, the commission shall issue its approval 
of such matters in the same manner as the certificate hereinbefore referred 
to, and such approval shall have the same effect as said certificate: Pro t ided , 
however , That such approavl shall not extend to any consequences or results 
following the use by the members of such association which are not due to the 
lawful use or employment of such approved uniform methods or agreements 
or which are due in whole or in part to their use for an unlawful purpose. 

The agreement of a majority interest, measured by volume of business in 
any branch of the motion-picture industry as expressed at such a conference 
and approved by the commission, in so far as it relates to trade definitions, 
trade names or brands, trade practices and customs, the definition of unfair 
trade practices, and the establishment of proper substitutions therefor, shall 
constitute the law merchant of that branch of the industry, and deviation 
therefrom shall constitute unfair methods of competition, the use of which 
shall be prevented bj T the commission under and in accordance with its con¬ 
stituent act. A certified copy of the conference agreement on file with the 
commission shall be prima facie evidence that a practice used contrary to the 
intent and meaning of said agreement is an unfair method of competition, 
notwithstanding the respondent charged therewith may not have been party 
to such agreement or may not have been present or represented at its. con¬ 
ference at which it was adopted. 

The commission may from time to time thereafter by further order suspend 
the operation of any certificate it may have issued or ruling it may have made 
or its approval of any conference agreement pending inquiry, or it may 
modify, revoke, or supplement the same whenever in the opinion of the com¬ 
mission such action is in the public interest and necessary to prevent a 
violation of the antitrust laws. 

(f) That whenever, either upon application of any trade association under 
the provisions of paragraph (d) of this act or otherwise, the commission 
shall have reason to believe that the conduct of any trade association or any 
agreement or practice made or recommended by such association is in violation 
of the antitrust laws, it may summon such association, its members, officers, 
and agents to appear before it, and if after due hearing, under such regulations 
as the commission may prescribed, the commission shall conclude that such 
conduct, agreement, or practice is in violation of any antitrust laws, it may 
by a written order specifying in what respect such conduct, agreement, or 
practice is in violation of the antitrust laws, require such associations, 
its members, officers, and agents to cease and desist from such violation. 

If in the opinion of the commission at any stage of the proceedings it is 
improbable that the commission and the association will agree on the modi¬ 
fication of the association’s conduct or agreement or practice or whatever 
else is in question, or that a judicial decision should be had for the inter¬ 
pretation of a statute or its application to the facts disclosed, the commission 
may, in its discretion, issue its complaint against such association as provided 
in its constituent act: Provided, however , That nothing herein shall prevent 
individual persons, firms, or corporations (not trade associations) acting sep¬ 
arately and not by agreement with others and not otherwise in restraint of 
trade or in violation of law from using any trade practices in the conduct of 
their own business which they respectively see fit. 

Sec. 33. Films for family use. —The commission provided in this act shall 
have the power to give a special mark of approval for such films as contain 
nothing which would be considered as unfit for or injurious to children or 
young people and shall place upon the label, as provided in section 7, the 
words “ For family use.” 

Sec. 34. Rules, regulations, and orders. —The commission may make such 
rules, regulations, and orders as may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act and may cooperate with any department or agency of the Govern¬ 
ment, any State, Territory, District, or possession, or department, agency, or 
political subdivision thereof, or any person; and shall have the power to 
appoint, remove, and fix the compensation of such officers and employees, not 
in conflict with existing law, and make such expenditures for rent outside 
the District of Columbia, printing, telegrams, telephones, law books, books of 
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reference, periodicals, furniture, stationary, office equipment, travel, and other 
supplies and expenses as shall be necessary to the administration of this act 
in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, and as may be appropriated for by 
Congress, and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary 
for such purpose. 

The commission shall have power to enforce the provisions and purposes 
of this act and to act for the general welfare of the interstate motion-picture 
business and of the people. 

Sec. 35. Reports. —That the commission shall, on or before the 1st day of 
December in each year, make a report, which shall be transmitted to Congress, 
and copies of which shall be distributed as are the other reports transmitted 
to Congress. In addition to a discussion of the work done by the commission 
the report shall include any recommendations of the commission as to legis¬ 
lative amendments, and as to the education and recreational uses of motion 
pictures, and especially those suitable for children. 

Sec. 36. Constitutionality.— If any provision of this act or the application 
thereof to any person or circumstances is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the act and of the application of such provision to other persons 
and circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 37. Penalties. —That a violation of any of the provisions of this act 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000, or by imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or by both, and all films transported, exhibited, or changed 
in violation of the provisions of this act shall be confiscated. 

Whenever it appears that any film is shipped or received from shipment in 
commerce in violation of the provisions of section 11 or exhibited in violation 
of section 12, the commission may cause the immediate seizure of such film 
while it is in commerce, or is held in any Territory or possession, or the 
District of Columbia, and thereupon shall at once cause notice of the fact 
to be given to the United States district attorney for the district in which 
the film is seized. Such district attorney shall proceed without delay against 
such film in any court of the United States in such district for confiscation 
of process of libel for condemnation. If, in the opinion of the court, the film 
has been shipped or received from shipment in commerce, or exhibited in any 
Territory or possession, or the District of Columbia, in violation of any provi¬ 
sion of section 11 or of section 12, the film shall be immediately disposed of, 
in the discretion of the court, by destruction or by delivery to the commission 
for its use. The proceedings in such libel for condemnation shall conform, 
as nearly as may be, to proceedings in admiralty, and shall be at the suit and 
in the name of the United States. 

Sec. 38. Appropriations.— That the sum of $150,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, be, and hereby is, authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 39. That this act shall take effect sixty days after its approval by the 
President. Except that sections 11, 12, and 13 shall not take effect until five 
months after said approval. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM I. SW00PE, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Swoope. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we 
agreed a few moments ago that Mr. Upshaw and I would simply 
take a few minutes to explain our bills and why we introduced them, 
and the rest of the time would be taken up by the members of the 
Association for Better Pictures who are here, representing various 
parts of the country, and who can tell you why they think there is 
a need for national regulation of motion pictures. 

In explaining why I introduced my bill I may say that before I 
came to Congress I was a deputy attorney general of the State of 
Pennsylvania and for four years was in charge of the enforcement 
provisions of the picture show law of Pennsylvania, the act of 1915, 
and we had many hundreds of prosecutions and a good many civil 
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cases under that law, and I became very much interested in the 
movement for better pictures. 

When I came down here to Congress I looked over the record and 
found that there had been four different bills introduced at different 
times to have a Federal commission to regulate motion pictures. 
One of these bills had been reported by this committee in 1916 with a 
favorable recommendation, and the report is here. It was made 
by Congressman Hughes, who introduced that bill. At that time 
they had hearings and the motion-picture producers themselves sent 
people down to appear before this committee. There is a letter on 
file from their counsel in regard to the matter, in which they say 
distinctly that if regulation is to be had it should be a National and 
Federal legislation rather than by the different States, and the 
report deals with the general subject of regulation of motion pictures. 

Now, this is one of the things over which Congress has jurisdiction. 
The Supreme Court has already decided, in the case of Weber v. 
Freed (239 U. S. 325) that moving-picture films are articles of 
interstate commerce and are not to be regulated under the police 
power but under the general power of Congress to regulate inter¬ 
state and foreign commerce as provided in the Constitution. And 
in Frohlich’s Law of Motion Pictures, a good book, it is stated that 
the right of Congress to legislate on that subject is universally con¬ 
ceded. 

When I spoke in Congress some months ago, I said the greatest 
argument in favor of national regulation was the fact that most of 
the motion picture producers were already submitting their films 
to the National Board of Review, voluntarily doing so, showing that 
they themselves recognized that some kind of review and some kind 
of regulation is necessary. 

Now, in making my statement in the House some months ago I 
seem to have misstated the fact about the origin of the National 
Board of Review, and I would like an opportunity to correct that 
misstatement. I received a letter from the secretary of the National 
Board of Review in New York, in which he states: 

The National Board was established by the People’s Institute of New 
York City in 1909. The exhibitors of the city (not the producers), whose 
theaters had been closed by the then mayor, appealed to the late Dr. Charles 
Sprague Smith, founder and director of the People’s Institute of New York 
City. They asked him to form a volunteer citizen committee to inspect films 
before release to the public. This committee was formed and later became the 
general committee of the National Board of Review. 

The board was organized in 1909 and the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America (Inc.) was organized 12 years later. 

Now, my objection to the National Board of Review is that it has 
no power to enforce its decisions, and it is made up of a lot of people 
who are not responsible to anyone. They are good people, indeed, I 
have no doubt, but they work simply as a volunteer board and nobody 
is compelled to submit their films to them. 

I found in examining the legislation that has been introduced on 
this subject in Congress that the bill introduced by Mr. Hughes in 
1916, and favorably reported, apparently was the best bill, and I 
added one of the sections in our act in Pennsylvania, and also in 
the New York State act, about giving the commission the power to 
make standards and regulations of its own, and not putting them all 
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in the bill as they are in the Other bill introduced in Congress this 
session; but leaving it to the commission itself to make regulations 
and its standards, as we do in Pennsylvania, and as they also do in 
New York State. 

The best argument I ever saw in favor of censorship or regulation 
of motion pictures was in the State Legislature or Pennsylvania 
when the censor board of Pennsylvania conducted a private view of 
motion pictures, which they had rejected; and it was easy to see, 
without argument—and I think the large majority of the legislature 
were convinced—that the pictures that they had rejected could not 
properly be exhibited to miscellaneous audiences. 

I have drawn up and given to each member of the committee an 
analysis of our two bills, the one that I introduced, which is really the 
Hughes bill, with a few changes, and the one introduced by Mr. 
Upshaw. I call attention to that comparison. We wish to compare 
the provisions of the two bills. I understand the general subject of 
motion-picture regulation will be taken up by the association, and so 
I shall not say any more on that. 

Mr. Holaday. Mr. Swoope, do you have the information, or could 
you get it for the record, as to the number of States that now have 
censorship laws? 

Mr. Swoope. There are seven such States. 

Mr. Holaday. What States are they? 

Mr. Swoope. They are New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Kan¬ 
sas, Ohio, Florida, and Virginia. There is also a local censorship, 

I believe, in 35 different municipalities. You can see at once how 
very unjust that is to the picture-show men themselves; in that they 
have to submit these pictures to 7 State boards and 35 
municipal boards before they can be shown, and if we had a Federal 
board, it would really only be necessary to have that one Federal 
board, instead of the many State and municipal boards. 

Mr. Fenn. I am only asking for information now. What is the 
the real occasion for this bill; have there been exhibited obscene, in¬ 
decent, immoral, or inhuman pictures ? As to reproductions of 
actual prize fights, which is also covered by the language in yolir bill, 

I presume that has already been taken care of? 

Mr. Swoope. Yes. That has been provided for by an act of 
Congress. * 

Mr. Fenn. But have there been exhibitions of pictures that would 
come under these under terms? 

Mr. Swoope. We think there have been. 

Mr. Fenn. I wondered about it because I was not informed. Your 
bill says that no license shall be given to exhibit a film which is ob¬ 
scene, indecent, immoral, or inhuman. I do not ask the question in 
a spirit of criticism at all but simply for information. 

Mr. Swoope. Here was a case that was decided by the court of 
appeals in New York, the case of Genesee Recreation Co. v. 
Eagerton, where a picture representing the play “ Damaged Goods,” 
was passed upon by the court, which said that while it might be a 
play that gate a good warning, yet it was not fit to be shown to mis¬ 
cellaneous audiences. 

Mr. Fenn. I am sorry I did not come in to hear the beginning of 
your statement 
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Mr. Lowrey. You might repeat briefly that statement as to the 
investigation made by the Legislature of ^Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Swoope. When I was acting as a deputy attorney general, the 
censor board of Pennsylvania held a private exhibition of the films 
which they had censored or rejected, for the information of the leg¬ 
islature. There were 250 representatives and 50 State senators there, 
and an immense majority of all present agreed that the films were 
not fit for public exhibition. 

Mr. Holaday. It might be a good idea to place in the record the 
names of those 35 cities that you say have censor boards. 

Mr. Swoope. I have not that list here: I think I have it in my 
office. 

Mr. Hale. Do I correctly understand that your position is that if 
this bill should pass, that it would prohibit as a practical proposition 
the constitution of State censorship boards? 

Mr. Swoope. Not necessarily; no. There is such a thing as concur¬ 
rent jurisdiction. 

Mr. Hale. That is what I supposed. 

Mr. Swoope. The States could make whatever regulations they de¬ 
sired, but the idea of most people is that if there were a national 
board, that would not make it necessary to have the local boards; it 
would be better to have one national board to cover the whole matter. 

Mr. Hale. Well, any bill we can pass must be limited to films that 
are transported in interstate commerce. 

Mr. Swoope. Yes. 

Mr. Hale. If a picture were manufactured in a State and exhibited 
simply in that State, we would have nothing to do with that; we could 
not prevent its exhibition in that State by any bill we could pass here. 

Mr. Swoope. That, of course, is true; but that applies to everything 
as well as motion pictures. 

Mr. Hale. I wanted to clear that point up. I got the impression 
that you stated that if we passed this bill it would do away with the 
necessity of any motion-picture producer exhibiting his picture to 
any State or municipal boards. 

Mr. Swoope. It would not necessarily do away with all other censor r 
ship. The State boards, I suppose, might make different regulations, 
if they continue to exist, from the regulations of the national board. 
One other thing I might say in answer to the question about immoral 
pictures. I got a communication from Habana, Cuba, written in Span¬ 
ish, as to films that were exhibited there which were considered in¬ 
decent. I could not read the Spanish, but I had the letter translated. 
It protested about something I had said about immoral pictures that 
had been produced in Habana, and the answer was that they were 
produced in America before they were produced in Habana, and then 
sent to Habana and then after that the exhibitors down there had 
been prosecuted. That was the answer. 

Mr. Black. You make a point to the effect that there are so many 
censorships now that it would be a good thing to establish this 
national censorship and that would obviate all these others. Now, 
it seems to me as a practical thing all you do by this bill is to 
propose to add another censorship to those already existing, that 
you would simply add to the trouble. 

Mr. Swoope. I have a letter here from the producers saying that 
they would be in favor of Federal censorship, signed by the counsel 
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for the Paramount Pictures Corporation, the Famous Players, Jesse 
L. Lasky, and Morris Rosendahl, attorney for the World Film Cor¬ 
poration, and Equitable Motion Pictures Corporation, and here is 
one sentence on page 4 which I would like to read: 

The Federal regulatory commission should prove a fearless surgeon, and we, 
therefore, favor such a commission. 

Mr. Black. That is probably on the theory that they would rather 
have one than 48 censors, but they would rather have 48 than 49. 

Mr. Swoope. But remember that any way there are only seven 
States that have censorship boards. 

Mr. Black. You are not going to do away with the State censor¬ 
ship and the municipal censorship by this bill. 

Mr. Swoope. I think they would naturally go out of existence, 
because all the films are the subject of interstate commerce. Nobody 
produces a film simply for one State. 

Mr. Black. Do you think that as soon as we pass this bill, the 
States will do away with their censorship boards? 

Mr. Swoope. I think they naturally would. I don’t know what 
they would do, but I am sure nobody would produce a film just to 
be shown in one State. Nobody does that. Most of the films are 
produced either in New York or Hollywood, and they are sent all 
over the world from those places. 

Mr. Robsion. I was wondering whether the attitude of the motion- 
picture producers toward this regulation by the Federal Government 
was something like the attitude of the railroads of the country, rather 
favoring the Interstate Commission’s regulations in preference to 
the regulation by 48 States, they finding it difficult to meet the 
regulations of all those States. 

Mr. Swoope. Well, of course, they have been against censorship. 
They sent Judge Lindsey to the conference to speak against any form 
of Federal censorship. 

Mr. Black. When was the censorship letter written? 

Mr. Swoope. It was in 1916. 

Mr. Black. That hearing on the House bill was in 1916? 

Mr. Swoope. Yes. 

Mr. Black. That was before the State censorship boards were 
established. 

Mr. Swoope. Ours was established in 1915. 

Mr. Black. I think New York came after that. 

Mr. Douglass. How did your 1915 Pennsylvania law work out? 

Mr. Swoope. That was the point I made. From my own experi¬ 
ence I can say it is working out fine; we are all in favor of it there. 

Mr. Robsion. Are there any other questions? If not, we will hear 
Mr. Upshaw, who has introduced the bill H. R. 8263. 

STATEMENT OF HON. W. D. UPSHAW, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 

Mr. Upshaw. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
want to say in the very beginning that there is no antagonism 
between the Swoope bill and the Upshaw bill. They have a com¬ 
radeship much of the way. It is thought by the proponents of the 
bill which I introduced that it goes a little further, perhaps, and 
therefore they like it better. My remarks are both preliminary and 
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prefatory, and it is thought only proper that Doctors Chase and 
Scanlon, and others leaders here, who have given their attention to 
this type of business so many years, shall really develop the discus¬ 
sion. At the outset, I wish to acknowledge the high honor paid me 
by the committee that came from New York, Pittsburgh, and other 
places to ask me to have comradeship with them by introducing this 
bill for the regulation of motion pictures. This bill is one of con¬ 
structive friendship for the motion-picture business. It is a bill not 
for meticulous and meddlesome censorship of pictures already pro¬ 
duced at heavy expense; it is intended, rather, to purify this great 
fountain of influence at its source, so as to prevent its poisonous 
and devastating overflow upon the plastic youth of America. 

It is a bill of ideals and of standards of production. It is intended 
to make unnecessary the hindering restraints of municipal and State 
censorship boards that now exist—boards which have been made 
necessary by the unwholesome character of many movies. If it be 
objected that Federal control is objectionable on the ground of cen¬ 
tralization, we answer that motion pictures are interstate and 
national in their operation, and therefore a Federal regulation is 
required to keep the motion-picture business from becoming a 
national curse instead of a national blessing. 

Five years ago the Federal Trade Commission issued an official 
complaint against the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation and five 
other organizations, and after four years of searching investigation 
a report covering 17,000 pages has been issued, setting forth 46 unfair 
and unscrupulous methods 55 in orepating this great monopoly. 
With $1,500,000,000 invested, with annual admissions amounting 
to $1,000,000,000 with 20,000 theaters and a daily attendance of 
20.000,000, three-fourths of them young people, and with many 
screens reeking with social rottenness and flashing defiance to every 
decent law of God and man, only the strong arm of the Federal 
Government can cope with this colossal menace to the ideals and 
the morals of the homes and the youth of the Nation. 

There is no 44 blue-law ” dictum in this proposed bill; it is a 
44 red, white, and blue ” law for a proper guardianship of the boys 
and girls who, as Jacob Riis said, are 44 the to-morrow of the 
Republic.” 

And the motion-pucture monopoly has nobody to blame but itself 
for arousing the militant decency of America to a sane protection 
of the very 44 seed corn ” of the Nation. 

44 We had hoped,” as the disciples said as they walked to Emmaus 
with the Master, with their eyes yet holden, 44 that He who wrought 
such miracles would deliver Israel at this time,” and we had fondly 
hoped that Will Hays, with keen discernment, lofty ideals, and 
masterful ability, would strike the shackles that bound the motion- 
picture business to so much that was unclean. I think Will Hays 
really meant to do it, but he has been like the Irishman who 
joined the Methodist Church, when the preacher asked: 44 Will you 
renounce the devil and all his works ? ” Pat, feeling the limitations 
of human weakness and knowing the power of temptation, replied: 
44 Yes, Parson, as far as the divil will let me.” 

Will Hays nas done all, I suppose, that the 44 devil ” of monopoly 
would let him do. In other words, he was called from his'high 
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position as an alibi for the movie monopoly and a lullaby for the 
conscience of decent, God-fearing America. , 

If Mr. Hays tells us that we “simply have no idea how many 
bad pictures he has kept off the screen,” we reply that we do know 
how many bad ones he has allowed to go on the, screen. 

In proposing a commission to license only such pictures as do 
not violate decency tior outrage “ that righteousness that, exalteth a 
nation,” we are simply proposing to stand at the door of our 
homes, our churches, and our schools and fight back the wolves of 
immorality, that are crouching to destroy the hope and strength 
of the Nation. 

Let me remind you in conclusion what I said in the beginning— 
that this bill is one of constructive and protective friendship for the 
motion picture business. I am a movie fan, I count the motion 
picture one of the most marvelous productions of genius the world 
has ever seen. It should be used only for clean entertainment and 
educational, patriotic, moral, and spiritual uplift. 

And no man or corporation, producer or distributor, is going to 
object to a bill of lofty standards like this except a somebody 
who wants to produce and distribute unclean and degrading 
pictures. The motion picture business should be reminded also 
that it does not have to appeal to tastes and passions that are de¬ 
scribed by the Bible as “ sensual and devilish ” in order to win 
success. The greatest runs that have ever been thrown on the 
screen have been pictures whose very purity and loftiness constituted 
their chiefest fascination. 

The motion-picture business has proven itself very ungrateful. 
Millions of dollars have gone into its coffers that used to go over 
the counter of the saloon, and yet it is the almost daily custom of 
the screen to reflect in every possible way upon our prohibition 
law, which was enacted by due constitutional process. Illicit drink¬ 
ing is thus encouraged and a general spirit of lawnessness engendered. 

The god-fearing, law-abiding masses of America are getting right¬ 
eously tired also of the insidious reflections on Christian ministers 
and on the essence and spirit of vital Christianity. 

I put into italics the tact that we love the motion-picture business 
too well to see it destroy itself by its own wanton mistakes. For 
the sake of our children and our country’s purity, security, and 
perpetuity we want it cleaned up. 

It would seem from the spirit of many pictures that I have seen 
that they are produced with one thought—an utter disregard of the 
laws of God and man. Some time ago I actually had to take my 
little girl out with me in the middle of a picture, had to lead her 
from the playhouse. I repeat that we are the friends of the movie; 
we love it too well to see it destroy itself by its own wanton mis¬ 
takes. For the sake of our children and our country’s purity we 
want it cleaned up. 

Mr. Black. Where was that picture show where you had to take 
out your little girl ? 

Mr. Upshaw. In Charlotte, N. C. I will say to the gentleman, 
too, if he would like it supplemented, that some time ago with 
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a party of friends we went on Christmas night to a movie just for 
entertainment. We had had a dinner and then we went to this 
motion-picture show, and in that exhibition almost all the time was 
taken up with the very thing that is protested against in this bill, 
the thematical presentation, if you please, of illicit love, that meant 
the breaking up of homes and that kind of deviltry. We are the 
friend of the motion picture, but we demand that it shall clean up. 

Mr. Fenn. May I ask a question for information ? 

Mr. Upshaw. Certainly. 

Mr. Fenn. I find on page 20 of your bill that it provides that a 
certain amount of the money received in fees, etc., is to go to the 
Bureau of Education. 

Mr. Upshaw. Yes. That part of it will be discussed by the Rev. 
Dr. Canon Chase. 

Mr. Fenn. As it is your bill, I would like to ask you is not that a 
new feature in the creation of an agency, that the receipts of one 
commission should go to another bureau or the Government? 

Mr. Upshaw. Perhaps so. 

Mr. Fenn. It would be furnished by the motion-picture people 
and not by the general taxation fund. I wondered whether that 
was not an exception to the general rule. 

Mr. Upshaw. Yes; but we think it is a most wholesome one. 

Doctor Chase. May I suggest that our side would be glad if we 
could be given enough time to present our case, as we did in 1915 
and 1916 ? At that time the committee sat a week, and every night, 
in the consideration of this matter. That was in 1915; the com¬ 
mittee unanimously approved the Smith-Hughes bill at that time. 
Then, in 1916, they did the same thing, and by vote of 11 to 5 ap¬ 
proved a revised bill. On that occasion the committee had the 
advice of a lawyer of a large part of the motion-picture industry, 
and the committee really revamped the Smith-Hughes bill, so that 
what Congressman Swoope has introduced this morning is really a 
bill which was made up by the Committee on Education in 1916. 

I recite that so as to indicate that we can not really take up this 
question unless we can have considerable time. Now, I think there 
are two of our witnesses who had to be excused this morning. Many 
of them come from distant parts of the country. They can wait, 
but these two that I refer to would like to be heard to-day. We 
would, of course, like to have our opponents have as many rights 
as we have and we want to be friendly toward them. 

Mr. Robsion. I was wondering whether you could introduce the 
two witnesses you have, who must leave the city, and let the others 
introduce the two that must leave the city this morning. 

Doctor Chase. Yes, sir. Before I do that I would like to outline 
some of the features of the bill. 

Mr. Robsion. We do not want you to use up the morning. 

Doctor Chase. Then, I think we will adopt your suggestion and 
I will, therefore, call upon the Reverend Doctor Twombly of Lan¬ 
caster, Pa., who will speak upon the question which one of the 
members of the committee asked, as to the immorality of the pic¬ 
tures as they are produced to-day. 
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STATEMENT OF EEV. DE. CUFFOBD SEAT TWOMBLY 

Doctor Twombly. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the commit¬ 
tee, I am glad to be able to testify here, as far as I can this morn¬ 
ing, because I feel this moving-picture situation is one of the most 
serious situations we have confronting us in the country.. 

One-third of all the films shown in this country to-day, shown < 
to 20,000,000 people daily, or, I would judge to some sixty million 
different people a week, are in some part sensual and salacious, and 
they are designedly and intentionally so in my estimation, for 
profit. 

I remember when I first came to this conclusion. It was when 
I saw a film called Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, which 
most of us read as boys. In that film as shown, in order to make it 
spicy, according to the motion-picture men, they had introduced two 
attempted rapes, something, or course, which were not in the story 
as written by Jules Verne. I went to see a month ago the Merry 
Widow, which is a fairly good light opera, but in the motion-picture 
play of the Merry Widow there was inserted a dirty scene in a bed¬ 
room, which I shall not describe to you. In the nlm of the Wan¬ 
derer, there is inserted one hour of the worship of Ishtar, the Phoeni¬ 
cian goddess of love, the vilest kind of a scene. 

Now, how do I know but that one-third of all the films are of this 
character? I have been in closest touch with the moving-picture 
situation for 15 years. I have sat with the board of censors of 
Pennsylvania from time to time, until Governor Sproul scuttled it; 

I am no longer allowed to go there. I have directed eight investi¬ 
gations in the City of Lancaster, covering a period ot 10 years. 
Those investigations have been made by the chamber of commerce, * 
by the Women’s Club, consisting of 400 members; by groups of from 
16 to 24 ministers of the city; by groups of college men, professors 
and their wives, and others of the college; by the law and order 
society; and the last one by 50 representative men and women from 
all walks of life in the city of Lancaster, who again found what all 
the rest had found true during these 10 years, that one-third of the 
films, or from 25 to 35 per cent—it varied—were salacious and 
deterimental to public morals in their estimation for the following 
reasons, which I will briefly state: 

I would like to say that I do not wish to appear to you fanatical or 
narrow in this matter, nor do I wish to have my fellow citizens of 
Lancaster appear to you in such a light. I am speaking now, you 
understand, of nearly 33 per cent of the pictures, and so are they, in 
these reports when they give us their reasons for regarding them as 
harmful and immoral. 

The first reason for this conclusion is because of indecent, sensual 
dancing, and even open and lewd muscle dancing. Whether you 
are all familiar with what muscle dancing is, I do not know, but I 
feel that I ought to say this: that it is the imitation, the vile, exag¬ 
gerated imitation, of sexual intercourse on the part of the woman, 
and it is intended to be such. That is what it is in the East, and that 
is what it is here on the motion-picture screen. It ought not to be 
permitted in my estimate on any stage or moving-picture platform 
in this country. It can be understood in only one way. It is open, 
vile, suggestive imitation. 
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Next, because of open and intended sex appeals and the showing 
of improper and immoral situations; the exhibition of houses of ill 
fame and of dens of vice. 

Another reason, the showing of pictures that brings out the justifi¬ 
cation of private revenge. 

Lastly, because of this enormous tendency to, destroy the sanctity 
of marriage and to make light of personal purity. 

Allow me to give you a few examples of such films, that you may 
judge of the reasonableness of our characterization of them as harm¬ 
ful. * 1 will give one or two from a year ago- 

Mr. Black. As you go along, will you tell whether they have been 
passed by the board of censors. 

Doctor Twombly. These have all been passed by the Pennsylvania 
Board of Censors, 

A year ago in our town was shown the Shadows of the East, in 
which muscle dancing openly appears, and finally the hero of the 
film’ is led to the bridal bed by his bride, who is dressed only in her 
night clothes, and he only in a kimona, and after he has felt her 
body over from top to bottom, he is led toward the bridal bed and 
the only thing that stops the scene is that suddenly the ghost of his 
former wife appeal's, and that stops them from going on in the 
scene. 

In the play, The Arab, there is shown a street of harlots, in Tunis, 
I believe, and their solicitations. That takes up a large part of the 
film. 

In Broken Barriers, there is a scene of a rich man and his mistress 
in a bungalow. She is sitting on his lap half-clothed, and he fondles 
her over and over, and his friends are seen leading half nude women 
continually out into the darkness. 

Six months ago, I saw the play, Soul Fire in Lancaster, with 
Richard Barthelmess and Bessie Love in the leading part. There was 
much aggressive love-making between the American hero and this 
half-clad South Sea Island girl. The worst feature of that is that 
on the night before the wedding, when the natives are celebrating 
the wedding feast, she comes to him at the solicitation of her family 
and friends, and says, “ Now, I will show you the love dance,” and 
she goes through the performance of this obscene, nasty, suggestive 
muscle dance before her bridegroom. 

One month ago, we had the Merry Widow in Lancaster, where 
girls are represented as the legitimate prey of foreign officers, and 
the officers seek them. The heroine, who is Mae Murray, marries an 
old roue of about 70 years of age, who has plenty of money, and 
the scene is shown where she is awaiting him on the marriage bed, 
clothed in black tights and a kimono, and the old roue approaches 
and embraces his bride, but he becomes so excited he has a stroke 
from his excitement so she is rescued from him, and he dies. 

One week ago, we had the Wanderer, which uses the problem of 
the Prodigal Son to introduce the worship of Ishtar, the goddess 
of love, and we had one hour of that sensuality of a revolting type. 
Even at the end, where the Prodigal comes home, his father refuses 
to receive him, which, of course, is contrary to the Bible story—but 
his mother intercedes over and over again and finally he is received. 
But the whole thing was an excuse for the hours of Ishtar worship. 
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Now, these things occur in one-third of the films, in a State where 
a board of censors makes from 50 to 150 eliminations every week 
for lust, indecency, and crime, that many eliminations from the films 
that are submitted to them. What these films are elsewhere where 
no eliminations are made, I leave you to judge. 

Of what use, you may ask is a State board of censors which leaves 
in such stuff as I have referred to? Well, they make 50 to 150 
eliminations each week. It would be so much worse, even if this 
board wetfe not doing its work, and they forced the movie men 
toward a uniform Federal regulation. The more States that have 
such boards, just so much nearer Federal regulation approaches, 
and the more strictly and fairly will they do their work. And yet, 
I am perfectly willing to admit that such boards run as our State 
board in Pennsylvania now seems to be run, are utterly inadequate. 
There are only seven of them in the 48 States, and they are more 
or less politically controlled. These films, 33 per cent or the whole 
output, as I know through 10 to 15 years experience with them, 
are striking at the cornerstone of American strength and civiliza¬ 
tion. The triangle side is their deep theme, and its influence is 
against the sanctity of the home and the family. I took a list of 
the leading actors and actresses of the screen not long ago, and every 
one of that particular list that I happened to have had been divorced 
and re-married from one to four times, and this week Peggy Joyce 
announces her fifth marriage adventure. Is it any wonder that 
these people in the motion pictures regard marriage in a light 
way. considering the pictures they are in ? 

Gloria Swanson is called “ Glorious Gloria ” and is represented as 
the ideal of American womanhood and girlhood, and she has been 
divorced four times, I believe, already, or married four times. Is it 
any wonder that there is a laxity of morals among our youth when 
women with those records are made the ideals of our boys and girls ? 

Now r , of course, I have nothing personal against any ox these actors 
or actresses. I am merely taking these examples to show the situa¬ 
tion. The home is the bulk of our strength, and these films, 33 y 3 per 
cent of the whole output, whatever they may be aiming at, their 
result is to undermine the home as fast as it can be undermined 
through impressions of the eye. 

When I think of Mr. Will Hays’s plan of reforming the movies 
from within—although I have come to believe that his real job is to 
defeat all attempts at regulation of the movies—when I think of the 
morals of the leading actors and actresses jn the film, for whom I 
have nothing but kindly feeling; when I think of the impossibility 
of getting court action on the films in any reasonable time; when 1 
think of the inadequacy of State boards of censorship, which are 
often influenced politically and controlled by politicians, some sort of 
reasonable Federal regulation seems to be imperative and essential, 
and the only way out, if we are going to try to keep American life 
and moral standards pure and true and throw a reasonable protec¬ 
tion around our boys and girls. 

You can just take it that 75 per cent of the 20,000,000 people who 
go to the moving pictures every day are under 24 years of age. I 
am not against moving pictures. I can see immense possibilities in 
them for good. I believe that they can be made a gieat power for 
22i26—26—3 
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good in this country, but we want them to be clean. We want them 
to be true to American life and to American standards. 

Mr. Fletcher. You said that you were not permitted by Governor 
Sproul to be with the board in the investigation of pictures any 
more. Why is that? 

Mr. Twombly. The moving-picture men got a regulation passed 
whereby after that time I have mentioned visitors were not allowed, 
except by special permit, to be present with the board when censor¬ 
ing pictures. It was a great public document. It was held that it 
had to be done in private, because they could not show the results of 
what they were doing. 

Mrs. Kahn. Did you represent some organization at that place, or 
were you just there as an individual? 

Mr. Twombly. Before this board of censorship ? 

Mrs. Kahn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Twombly. I was just an individual. 

Mrs. Kahn. Where did the board meet—in Lancaster? 

Mr. Twombly. No, madam; in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Black. Do you not think that the real breakdown in American 
home life is not because of books and pictures, but because of our 
divorce laws? 

Mr. Twombly. No, sir; I think we have been reaping the harvest 
that we have sown, and that we have been reaping it for the last 15 
years in the matter of pictures. I would not say that they were the 
only cause of the decline, but I do say that they reach more of our 
young people than anything else. 

Mr. Fletcher. Those pictures you have referred to here are passed 
by a censorship board ? 

Mr. Twombly. Yes, sir; they were, and we found great fault with 
them for doing that. We sent our report to the governor. This 
was a year a«*o, and the governor was so much shocked at what was 
brought out in the report that he asked for the details, which we 
gave him in full. He then hauled the moving-picture board over the 
coals, or so I am told, because I was not there, and the pictures 
improved for three or four months I should say; but after six or 
eight months had gone, they were down to the same level. Then 
we had this further investigation, and we sent the governor a report 
of that investigation, with full details, but that was only acknowl¬ 
edged by'his secretary. We have w ritten to the present governor 
three times, but have not had any answer to those letters. There¬ 
fore, practically the same conditions prevail now that prevailed when 
we made our first report. 

Mr. Black. Who were the members of the Pennsylvania board, 
or from w 7 hat walks of life did they come? 

Mr. Tw^ombly. One was Mr. Knapp, who w as connected w r ith the 
Inquirer; one was Mr. Richardson, who ran a political paper in 
Philadelphia, and a grocery store; and one was Mrs. Niver, who be¬ 
longs to the Roman Catholic Church, and who has been a staunch 
supporter of purity in the home. She has done great work, as far 
as she has been allowed to do it. Of course, she has been outvoted 
at times. She was not outvoted, however, on the old board when 
Doctor Oberholtzer w r as there. 

Mr. Robsion. We want to hear two other witnesses in opposition. 

Canon Chase. We have one witness, Doctor Schwartz, of Balti¬ 
more, whom I w^ould like to call upon now, but he has asked to be 
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last. Therefore we would be glad to have representatives of the 
other side heard at this time. 

Mr. Robsion. If there is no objection on the part of the opposition, 
we will hear some of them now. The testimony of the witnesses 
will appear in the record in regular order, ana the testimony of 
the other opposition witnesses will appear later on in the record, so 
that there will be no break in the continuity of the testimony. 

Mr. Connolly. I will now introduce Mrs. Thomas A. McGr old rick, 
of the International Federation of Catholic Alumni. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. THOMAS A. McGOLDRICK, REPRESENTING 

THE INTERNATIONA! FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC ALUMNI 

Mrs. McGoldkick. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
it is my privilege to represent here to-day the International Federa¬ 
tion ox Catholic Alumni, an organization of 475 high schools and 
colleges, and an active membership of more than (50,000 alumni. We 
might go further and count the pupils and the teaching staffs of these 
schools if it were our purpose to impress you with numbers alone. 
I am here to present to you their definite objections to the two bills, 
H. R. 4094, presented by Mr. Swoope, and H. R. 6233, presented by 
Mr. Upshaw. 

A little more than a month ago we registered before a committee 
such as this our formal objections to the Curtis-Reed bill. Our 
objections to that measure and to these bills to-day are very much' 
the same. 

In the first place, we feel that there is no need of Federal control 
of the motion-picture industry any more than there is need of 
Federal control of schools. America’s sore danger lies in becoming 
over-Federalized. We feel that Washington, as a pivotal center of 
government, can not handle so many unwieldly problems without 
becoming top-heavy. 

In the next place, we feel that it is un-American and against that 
spirit of liberty which is our constitutional heritage to harness us 
with the supervision of politicians on those things that are our own 
intimate right to decide for ourselves. Real Americans are becoming 
sick of laws that legislate morals. Real Americans think, and think 
right, that each one of us is entitled to be the guardian of his own 
conscience. 

We do not want Federal control, which is really political control, 
of anything that affects the general public, such as its amusements, 
its readings, its music, or its religion. Where shall we stop in this 
direction ? Do you gentlemen really think that a group of political 
office seekers, at $9,000 or $10,000 a year, will accomplish the purpose 
stated in these two bills? The last speaker has just told you that 
the State censorship board was an evil thing, largely controlled by 
politics. No, gentlemen, not any more than a group of administra¬ 
tion appointees would successfully direct a standardized religion for 
America or even a standardized music. 

Our American people are awake, and their consciences are not 
dull. The popular taste has already improved the motion picture 
more constructively and more positively than the proponents of this 
bill would admit. Motion pictures are better, more artistic, cleaner, 
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and of higher moral standard in every way than they were five years 
ago. I would remind you of the fact that this is a young industry. 
Pictures are immeasurably cleaner than the stage, which is condoned 
so much. I wish I might show you gentlemen of this committee a 
set of placards comparing the motion-picture advertising for each 
year of the past five years. That is a branch of the business to which 
I have given much personal attention. It w r ould not need an en¬ 
thusiast to show you how vastly they have improved, or how much 
higher in type they have become in the matter of illustration, word¬ 
ing, and. coloring. 

Gentlemen of this committee, I will say to you very earnestly that 
this voluntary testimony which I present to you is not idle verbiage. 
Our organization has a chapter in every State with a committee or 
city circle in every big city. We have had a national motion-picture 
bureau established for 12 years. Because of the far-reaching in¬ 
fluence for good or evil in motion pictures, we have always had an 
eager interest in the betterment of film production. I want to say 
that it has been my privilege to serve as a director of that national 
motion-picture bureau. In the early years of our organization we 
tried to register our suggestions to the makers of the pictures by 
letters of protest against the things we found bad. Next we tried 
censorship, and in a few States w T e succeeded in having members of 
our organization elected or appointed to State censorship boards. 
We soon learned, however, the futility?' of this method. We found 
that those boards, with their members’ untrained viewpoints and 
their inconsistent deletions, did not accomplish the object that we 
had hoped to accomplish. 

Now we are working with the producers in a constructive effort 
to obtain national cooperation and backing for better pictures be¬ 
cause the only logical way to improve the public conscience is to 
educate and train it. We are spreading the propaganda of selected 
children’s matinees and the educational films; and, gentlemen, we are 
getting results. 

Do you gentlemen of this committee realize what were the best¬ 
paying pictures of 1925? The first on the list, the biggest money 
maker, the greatest attraction to the largest number of people, was 
“ The Ten Commandments.” The next greatest attraction was, 
“ North of 36,” and here are the next seven most popular pictures. I 
am going to ask you to listen to this list with great thoughtfulness, 
and compare it with the list submitted by the speaker who preceded 
me. Compare it with that list of films submitted by the preceding 
speaker. These films, as a matter of fact, are the ones that the Amer¬ 
ican people really approve. First in popularity was the “Ten Com¬ 
mandments,” and the next was “ North of 36.” Here are the other 
seven: “ Charley’s Aunt,” “ The Thundering Herd,” “ The Covered 
Wagon,” “The Freshman,” “Abraham Lincoln,” “Sally,” “Riders of 
the Purple Sage,” “ The Hunchback of Notre Dame,” and the “ Rain¬ 
bow Trail.” 

I could go on and name 50 or 60 others of like quality that met 
the popular taste, not one of them having a salacious or ugly 
situation in it. 

Gentlemen of the committee, does not this prove to you that 
America is capable of safeguarding its own morals and bringing a 
great industry up to its own true standards? While our people are 
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making pictures of this type—pictures without a lewd or suggestive 
situation in them—then their morals are in no need of legal safe¬ 
guarding by a politically appointed commission in Washington. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Robsion. Now, you join with Doctor Twombly in favoring 
high-class, patriotic, and moral pictures, of course? 

Mrs. McGoldrick. Certainly. We hope to have the highest 
standards. 

Mr. Robsion. You do not approve the objectionable pictures that 
he pointed out, I presume. 

Mrs. McGoldrick. I certainly do not; but I do not consider that 
they are as much in the majority as they seem to think. 

Mr. Robsion. Your position is that you are opposed to Federal 
regulation? 

Mrs. McGoldrick. Yes, sir; because I do not think it is possible 
to succeed in what it hopes to do. 

Mr. Robsion. Do you favor State regulation? 

Mrs. McGoldrick. No, sir; I do not favor State regulation such 
as we have at this time, because I think it has absolutely failed. 

Mr. Robsion. You represent a very distinguished group of people 
here. How did you ascertain their will in this matter, or their 
position on these bills? 

Mrs. McGoldrick. We have a biennial convention, the last one 
having been held at Philadelphia a year ago in September. At that 
time we had representatives from every State, and I think we had 
probably 550 accredited delegates in attendance from various asso¬ 
ciations, and about 4,000 people attended the convention. We had 
resolutions passed by the convention unanimously in favor of the 
position that I state here to-day. 

Mr. Robsion. Let me ask one other question: I notice that a pic¬ 
ture was produced by Lady Cathcart recently. 

Mrs. Rvhn. That was a play. 

Mrs. McGoldrick. I am so glad you brought that up, because that 
is a splendid point for us. The motion-picture people declined to 
have anything to do with Lady Cathcart. That was taken up by the 
stage and books, and you will not find any of that vile stuff in 
motion pictures at all. 

Mr. Black. Do you, or your committee, ever protest against any 
pictures, or make any protests to the boards ? 

Mrs. McGoldrick. Yes, sir; we have protested some through the 
Hays organization. I can tell, you that during the past year we 
have had four films changed absolutely, or four scenes m them 
changed. We have had their fullest cooperation and they have been 
100 per cent fair with us, showing no bias at all. They are willing 
to cooperate, and are interested in any suggestions that we make 
to them. 

Mr. Robsion. lour statement indicates that they fully realize that 
this is one of the greatest agencies in the country for good or evil. 

Mrs. McGoldrick. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Holaday. In what films did you cause changes to be made? 

Mrs. McGoldrick. One had to do with some rather nude pictures 
along on the title of the play, or they were title figures, and that 
suggestion was immediately acted upon. One was in connection 
with the play, “ Flaming Frontier/’ I was asked to see that before 
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it was released. The villain in that play, in one of the scenes, was 
in a burning room with the heroine, and that scene was very sug¬ 
gestive in its possibilities. When I came back, I wrote a littie note 
to the manager suggesting a change in that scene. I said that I 
thought it was one of the greatest pictures produced, and then I 
made a few suggestions in regard to what I thought needed to be 
changed. Within a week I was advised that the film had been held 
up until those changes were made, and they were made. Every¬ 
thing was held up because of those suggestions. Of course, I am 
not a professional, but just an amateur who is interested in good 
pictures. 

Mr. Holaday. What were the other changes that you had made? 
I think you mentioned four. 

Mrs. McGoldrick. I can not tell you at the moment what the 
other changes were, but I can give them to you if you would like 
to have them. 

Canon Chase. Mr. Chairman, in order that we may not lose his 
testimony, I would be glad if you would now hear Professor 
Schwartz, of Baltimore. 

Mr. Robsion. Very well; we will hear Doctor Schwartz now. 

STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES K. SCHWARTZ, HEAD OF DEPART¬ 
MENT OF GEOLOGY, JOHN HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, AND VICE 

PRESIDENT OF CITIZENS LEAGUE OF MARYLAND FOR BETTER 
MOTION PICTURES 

Doctor Schwartz. Mr. Chairman, I very greatly appreciate the 
honor of being permitted to address the committee on this subject of 
better and higher standards in moving pictures. 

For a period of about 40 years, I have been intimately associated 
with boys and students, or ever since I have been a teacher. My 
knowledge of the youth in the institutions with which I have been 
connected, at least, I think has been intimate, and I fell profoundly 
concerned as to the welfare of the youth of this Nation. We raise 
many things in this country of great value and which we prize 
highly, but there is nothing that we raise that is comparable to the 
boys and girls that we are raising in our homes. We have various 
duties and responsibilities in numerous directions, but our supreme 
duty, after all, is th#t of protecting and safeguarding the youth of 
the Nation. If I did not believe that to be our chief duty and re¬ 
sponsibility I would get out of the unprofitable profession of teach¬ 
ing, and engage in something else. It seems to me that this whole 
problem must be looked at from the standpoint of the relationship 
that we sustain to the youth of this country during their character¬ 
forming, adolescent stage. 

When I heard the lady who preceded me speak, as she did, con¬ 
cerning the fact that the American people were able to regulate this 
matter for themselves, I wanted to call your attention to the reason 
why I believe that it is up to us to do it. The duty and responsibility 
are ours because the larger part of the attendance at these places 
is made up of people who are not able to determine for themselves, 
or to safely determine for themselves, what is good or what is bad. 

I have spent a great deal of time in the mountainous regions of 
this country where the mining industries are located. I have spent 
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a great deal of time in the coal-mining regions, traveling far and 
near among all classes of people. I spend several months each 
year in that way, and in the course of my travels I am often per-, 
mitted to spend a great deal of time in the smaller towns. In those ' 
smaller towns I have always found the movie theaters crowded 
with children, and young children from 6, 8, 10 to 12 years of age. 
You do not notice "that condition so much in the large cities as in 
the country towns. The movie theaters in the country towns are 
usually crowded with small children. These small children sit in 
those crowded theaters and witness scenes in which murders are 
committed, or in which adultery is committed. I have seen small 
girls and boys, 6 and 8 years of age, witnessing such performances. 

I care not what anyone says about what is going on in the movies; 

I know that what I am saying is correct, and you gentlemen know 
it. If you go to those places, you know that what I am saying is 
true. That is especially true of the smaller communities. 

I grant you that in the large cities they take special pains to put 
on a better class of pictures, but, at the same time, you must remember 
that the great bulk of the people live in these smaller towns and 
places. I have seen those things, and know whereof I speak. When / 
I think of my own young boyhood days, spending my time way out 
in the country, in the fields, among the flowers, trees, birds, and 
things that I was intensely interested in, it saddens me to think of 
these little children of the towns and cities who spend hours at night 
in stuffy rooms looking at scenes depicting all manner of crimes. 

There are three ways in which we can decide what can be done 
with respect to moving pictures. In the first place, we could put 
the decision in the hands of the observers of the pictures; in the next 
place, we could have the decision placed in the hands of the pro¬ 
ducers of the pictures, and let them determine their quality; or we 
can put it up to a court of law. You may leave the decision of 
what is to be exhibited in the hands of the observer, or you can let 
the observer pass judgment on them; you can have it so that the 
producer may pass judgment upon them, or the court, an official 
body, may pass judgment. You gentlemen know, and I know, that 
there is no other way in which it can be done. Let us look at the 
situation and see if the observer is the proper one to do it. In other 
words, is it safe to say that a child of 8, 10, or 15 years of age is able 
to pass judgment on the desirability or propriety of the thing that 
they see? 

In the institution with which I am connected we have many men 
who are well advanced, but even among our advanced students we 
do not permit them to determine the course of study. We have 
some undergraduates there, and we would never dream of having 
them pass judgment upon the coarse of study without our advice ancl 
counsel. You would not dream of sending your children to school 
and letting them pass judgment on what they should be taught. 
Children of tender years can not be permitted to pass judgment on 
what is best for them to see, and have them to wait until the picture 
can be reconstructed to their taste. It can not be done. Then, you 
are asked to permit the producer to pass judgment upon the pictures 
that are to be exhibited. Now, I want to say that I returned last 
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month from a trip that I made with many students from the Uni¬ 
versity. I know these students intimately. I have lived with them, 
slept with them, taken meals with them; we have traveled together, 
talked together, and walked together, and I think I know them 
thoroughly. It was just this last month that we went in to see one 
of those things, and I got up in protest and came away. It was 
not wholesome. It is evident that the producer can not be trusted 
to pass judgment on these pictures so as to protect the youth of the 
country. It ought to be done by an experienced official committee 
or board, and I think you all feel as I do about that. I am so con¬ 
fident that you feel as I do about protecting the young people of 
this country that I will not stop to argue it. I would not come here 
today if I did not believe that. You have children in your own 
homes and you must safeguard and protect the youth of the nation 
against these dangers. We owe that to them as a supreme duty. 

I have just heard this lady explain how splendid the whole thing 
was, but it is not that way everywhere. You know and I know that 
it is not. ^ I have seen the other side of it, and she knows that it is so. 
But granting all that is claimed on behalf of the producers, granted 
that they are all pure-minded, then there can be no objection to a 
censorship or a judgment which forbids only the evil and foul. If 
they are foul they will suffer, but if they are clean they will not 
suffer. 

I thank you very much for your attention. 

Mr. Fenn. You made the statement—and I think it is absolutely 
correct—that the attendance of these children upon those perform¬ 
ances, if you could term them such, in close, crowded rooms, was 
inimical to their health. You think it would be better for them 
to be out of doors. 

Doctor Schwartz. Absolutely; I believe that it would be better 
for their moral, mental, and physical health. 

Mr. Fenn. In some States, I believe, there is a limit upon the age 
at which children can attend those performances unless accompanied 
by their parents. 

Doctor Schwartz. I have seen children from 6 to 10 years of 
age, thronging illy lighted and badly ventilated moving-picture 
theaters. 

Mr. Fenn. I was wondering just how a censorship could prevent 
that, unless the States passed laws forbidding the attendance of 
children at these theaters when they were below a certain age. 

Doctor Schwartz. If I were permitted to answer, I would say that 
I do not think that any State can successfully in the long run pre- 
ven the attendance of young persons at these theaters. I do not 
think it is possible. 

Mr. Fenn. I would be glad to see a less frequent attendance by 
children, but still I think they are so delightful and instructive that 
I would like to see children enjoy proper pictures under proper con¬ 
ditions. 

Mr. Robsion. Of course, children are going to see them, and you 
want to have them see proper pictures. 

Mr. Fenn. Yes. 

Mr. Upshaw. Mr. Chairman, let me say that it is a rather striking 
anomaly that I should take the part of introducing at this time Mrs. 
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Alonzo Richardson, of Atlanta, Ga., who is on the other side of 
this question from me. Although we do not agree on this matter 
before the committee, I want to say that she is one of the noblest 
and brightest women in this broad land. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. ALONZO RICHARDSON, REPRESENTING THE 
RETTER FILMS COMMITTEE OF ATLANTA, GA. 

Mrs. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, my Congressman, of whom I am 
very fond, and I, very rarely differ on many lines, but this time we 
are on different sides of the question. However, I so thoroughly 
approve of my Congressman that I am going back home and vote 
to send him back here. I will do that because we have in him an 
able Representative of the fifth district of Georgia. I say that 
although we do not quite agree on this question before you to-day. 

Now, I would like to answer a good many of the things that have 
been said, but I will tell you frankly that I am scared. I have 
never been before so august a body as this. I have in my own 
environment frequently “ sassed ” my Congressman, assuming many 
times the rights of an old friend to talk plainly, and I have gone 
before my own legislature and asked for things for the helpless and 
dependent of my State, but I have never been before so august a 
body as this. 

Therefore, frankly, I am scared. I can not say that I was ever 
very much afraid of men, and probably if I had you out of this 
environment, or out of this very impressive environment, I might 
not be so frightened. However, I am going right on and express 
to you my own convictions. I would like very much to answer sev¬ 
eral things that have been said, but when I go to answer people, 
they may come back at me so strongly that I can not think as last 
as I ought to do. One thing struck men as being rather funny, and 
that was in connection with the “ Wanderer.” I saw it in Atlanta. 
I represent the Better Films Committee of Atlanta, which has been 
working for five years in the interest of better pictures, and I think 
we know whereof we speak, because we have worked very strongly 
in the cause of better pictures. I thought the complaint about the 
“Wanderer” was very funny. One gentlemen complained that the 
lady wore only flowers, and that it was not right. That was in the 
“ Prodigal Son.” “ Well,” I said to that gentleman, “ You take me 
to task very severely as a Better Films woman, but I will tell you 
that the lady had on so many flowers that I was quite proud of 
her.” -I have seen on the stage in New York, in Atlanta, and in 
Miami, so many more women with so much less clothing, that I 
was grateful for the great amount of flowers that this lady had on. 
Then, as the teacher of a Sunday school class—and I am a perfectly 
good shouting Methodist, averaging 100 per cent each Sunday—as I 
read my Bible, I can not find anything to show where the prodigal 
son, when he went into his father’s country, ever went to Sunday 
school. He did not, but he went into bad company. 

Now, I want to say—and I hate the personal pronoun—that I 
believe in Atlanta, and the lesson we are getting from this is a very 
salutary one. We are thinking more of our boys and girls now T than 
at any time within my experience. Within five years, we have 
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proven—and I think that is the view in the 26 States which have 
organized better films services—as I say, we have proven that the 
place for censorship is the home. What is the matter with the 
American home? Why are children 10 and 11 years old allowed to 
go to movies? The movies are not running nurseries. Why are not 
these children at home? They have no business at the movies day 
after day or night after night. We have found that education, selec¬ 
tion, and cooperation, and not political censorship, are the answers to 
the requests for better pictures. After five years of study we have 
seen improvement or development along the lines of improvement in 
the public taste. In other words, we get what we want. We get 
what we ask for in almost every line of life, and this demand is being 
met with intelligent and willing interpretation by the picture indus¬ 
try. The industry is meeting this demand in the fullest measure, in a 
measure pressed down and running over. I believe that with my 
whole heart, because I have seen that development take place. I will 
ask you to witness the gradual ascent from the Clutching Hand of 15 
years ago to the Big Parade, Ben Hur, and the Covered Wagon. I 
had a boy 16 years old, and if he missed one of the serial pictures he 
would have missed I do not know what. I would have been taken to 
task for it. I sat there with him and realized the trashy nature of it, 
but I was doing it because he could not bear to miss it. 

Witness the advance from those things of 15 years ago to the Big 
Parade of to-day. When I sat there not long ago with my wounded 
boy back from France and saw that Big Parade, I said, “God bless 
those who make it possible to see these things, so that we will not 
forget them— 4 lest we forget.’ ” We have those films and so long 
as we have those films there will be the constant reminder that we 
have had a war, and that it was terrible. Think of the big advance 
that has been made to such pictures as the Big Parade, Ben Hur, the 
Covered Wagon, Vanishing American, and so on through a long list 
of other historically correct, and yet beautifully costumed pictures. 
I remember some that I saw in Washington. I have been coming 
here for some time with my husband, or as long as he came to Wash¬ 
ington on business, and some of the most beautiful things I saw w r ere 
here. I enjoyed the beautiful costumed pictures which I saw in 
Washington, and I did not find anything that could be objected to. 
For instance, there were those wonderful Yale pictures of America’s 
early history, the Biblical pictures, now considered an impetus and 
help to Sunday-school wort. I would like to tell you about one of 
the big classes in Atlanta, taught by Maj. R. J. Gwynn, of the 
4 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. One of the schools they come out 
of is one where the girls are not charged anything if they can not 
pay. As they ascend in the wage scale they are allowed to pay. 
Naturally, it is not a class of educated girls, but Major Gwynn has 
been exhibiting for them, for instance, many Dickens pictures. He 
has been exhibiting those Dickens pictures Sunday after Sunday. 
Sunday after Sunday he gives those girls exhibitions of those Dickens 

S ictures. One of them, for instance, was the Old Curiosity Shop. 

ow, do you believe that any of those girls would ever read the 
Old Curiosity Shop? Never in the world, but these Dickens pic¬ 
tures stimulate interest in such literature. 

Now, I want to tell you what the Hays organization has done in 
the way of giving counsel and help to those 26 State organizations 
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whenever needed. I am referring to the better pictures committees 
throughout those 26 States that have these organizations. I am 
representing them. We have a very free interchange of conferences. 
In that way we have been developing the very best in pictures, be¬ 
cause the public has demanded it. It has not been due to censorship, 
but it has been because of the public demand. No drygoods mer¬ 
chant will keep something for which there is no demand. Some one \ 
said to me not long ago, “ How about black cashmere?” I said, 

I will not wear black cashmere, but will wear chiffon.” Now, no 
drygoods merchant will keep black cashmere on his shelf when the 
public wants chiffon. The moving picture industry will not produce 
anything except what the public demands, and the public is going 
to demand the very best in moving pictures. We are getting what 
we demand. That being true, why do we have these bills to compel 
a legitimate industry to do what it is already doing and doing well ? 
Now, we have found out very certainly that Mr. Hays does not 
stand for immorality upon the screen. The only thing we Georgia 
people found out is that he is not a Democrat. We are such dyed- 
in-the-wool-Democrats down there that we would like to see Mr. 
Hays vote the Democratic ticket, but he will not do it. However, 
we love him none the less ? and as long as he helps us, we will stand 
by him. We are behind him in that work. 

In Atlanta we are proving that once a week is often enough for 
a child to go to the movies. For a child who is going to school, or 
a child who is taking dancing, that is often enough. I want to say 
right here that there are more sins committed in the name of 
artistic dancing than will ever come from the movie screen. That 
is vsomething that takes place in our own cities, among our own 
children. What is the matter with the Charleston contest? I wit¬ 
nessed one in Atlanta a few days ago, and it was a shame and dis¬ 
grace, and I will tell you right now there is more sin committed in 
the name of artistic dancing than in any other way. That is some¬ 
thing that touches us very nearly. Wherever you find anybody in 
sin it is somebody’s own, and somebody loves them. Somebody wants 
them to be everything that is right and good. I do believe that we 
are facing a great deal in our cities, or many other things, that 
are stronger influences for bad than the movies. 

Now, without salary or prerequisite of any kind, a group of 
women select such pictures as are interesting and entertaining. 
Every P. T. A. in the city of Atlanta and there are 68 of them, I 
believe, are represented on the better films committee. Also, all 
these civic groups, such as the Kiwanis, the Lions, Rotarians, etc. 
All of them are interested in this better films work. They are all 
interested in the development of the child-selected pictures. We have 
gotten reports of the work done in the development of the child- 
selected pictures, well chaperoned performances, prologues put on 
by the children themselves, all making such a course of training that 
the citizen of to-morrow will laugh at such a bill as this. 

It is already obviously another useless expense to our already 
over-burdened Government and our taxpayers. The citizen of 
to-day has reached the point where he does not always want to 
be uplifted or moralized over. He wants clean amusement and 
recreation. He is demanding and getting this. We have no right 
to impose other conditions upon him. Regard for his rights should 
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deter us from doing so. The right that he pays for at the box 
office makes him demand and enjoy the best. After all, the acid test 
is at the box office. This is the psychology “of the perversity of 
human nature.” At the bottom of it all is the fundamental fact 
that America is clean minded and wholesome. The motion-picture 
business is new. It is like Topsy. As you know, we of the South 
are fond of Topsy. This industry is like Topsy—it just grew. Like 
Topsy, after careful training at the hands of its patrons, it has 
grown into a most well-mannered and well-trained Topsy, eager 
to do the bidding of those who are to be served and to minister 
to the well-being, happiness, and mental health of all concerned. 
Why, then, gentlemen, try to terrorize Topsy with the threatened 
lash, when nobody knows better than Topsy that it is all a play 
for selfish ends and which can benefit only the few. Those few 
blind themselves to the fact that to commercialize the best thought 
and effort to the benefit of the few alone is applying a solution 
to a problem which thinking people know does not exist. Why 
try to cripple a great industry, already doing all that this bill calls 
for, in order that a few may prosper, or in order that a few people 
may be satisfied. 

I hold in my hand some resolutions adopted by the Georgia 
Legislature. This is a joint resolution adopted by the Georgia Legis¬ 
lature in 1925. It reads as follows: 

Whereas throughout the 1925 session of the General Assembly of the State 
of Georgia, in the city of Atlanta, members of both houses have been repeatedly 
the guests of the motion-picture theaters, including the Grand and Forsyth, 
of said city; and 

Whereas the members of the legislature have found this form of enter¬ 
tainment not only clean and wholesome but instructive and educational, and 
have generously contributed to the pleasure of our stay in the capitol city: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house concurring ), That the thanks of the 
general assembly be hereby tendered the management of the various theaters 
for these courtesies so graciously extended. 

This joint resolution is signed by the president of the senate, the 
speaker of the house, the secretary of the senate, and the clerk of 
the house. 

Just one word more: I want to say that I love my Congressman 
none the less, and I shall support him none the less cheerfully in 
everything that I agree with him on. Of course, it is the right of 
every citizen to differ with others on these things. 

I thank you very kindly for your attention. 

Mr. Holaday. Do you have a voluntary censoring organization or 
board in Atlanta? 

Mrs. Richardson. We have under the library board in Atlanta 
a supervisor of motion pictures, and I have the honor of holding 
that position. By reason of my connection with the better films work 
for five years they considered that I was one who would know this 
work from its different angles better than anybody else. 

Mr. Holaday. Do you examine the films before they are exhibited 
in Atlanta? 

Mrs. Richardson. On the first of the month the entire booking of 
the theaters in Atlanta is on my desk. I go over every one of 
them. I take not only the advertisements, if you please, but con¬ 
sider the criticisms and everything that I can find out about the 
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picture. I sometimes ask for a preview, and I have never yet met 
anything but the utmost consideration and the utmost courtesy from 
the managers whenever I have asked for a preview, and I have 
always gotten it. There has always been the fullest cooperation of 
the industry with the better films committee, and that accounts really 
for our success in having better pictures in Atlanta. 

Mr. Holaday. Do you ever.find anything to criticize in any of 
those productions ? 

Mrs. Richardson. Yes, sir; we have found two or three things, 
and more than that. I have really had a really interesting experi¬ 
ence, because I have been at this for five years. I have found that 
what goes in one State is not acceptable in another. Very often 
what goes well in one State is not at all acceptable in another. 

Mr. Robsion. Do you ever cut out anything? 

Mrs. Richardson. Occasionally; yes, sir. When I cut out any¬ 
thing I simply ask the management, “May I have this piece of 
film?” Then I go right out with the little piece of film in my hand 
and it is not shown in my city. 

Mr. Robsion. How often has that occurred in your five years* 
service. 

Mrs. Richardson. Very seldom. In order to give you a more ac¬ 
curate idea of it, I have there under my desk a small cake box for 
these films, and it is not yet half full. 

Mr. Robsion. Have you seen any of the pictures mentioned by 
Doctor Twombly, of Lancaster, Pa. ? 

Mrs. Richardson. I have seen some of them and some of them I 
have not seen. 

Mr. Robsion. Do you approve them or disapprove them? 

Mrs. Richardson. I can not answer that question unless I had a 
list of the pictures before me. Some of those pictures I do not 
remember from the list that he gave you. I do recall some of them, 
and I do not see why some of those he mentioned were objectionable, 
but I do not recall exactly what they were. 

Mr. Robsion. You think there should be some censorship, but 
you do not think that it should be a Federal censorship? 

Mrs. Richardson. I most certainly think that cooperation and 
education are the key to the situation. I do not believe in Federal 
censorship. I do not believe it would be effective. 

Mr. Holaday. Do you feel that your action, or the action of the 
organization you represent during these past years has resulted in* 
giving your city a better class of films. 

Mrs. Richardson. We have clean pictures in Atlanta. 

Mr. Holaday. But you feel that it has been necessary to have 
that supervision, do you not, in order to have clean pictures? 

Mrs. Richardson. Well, I think I would answer that in this way: 
In the years that are gone, as we have all recognized the fact of 
the growth of the industry, we did realize that we needed some¬ 
thing to make our pictures certainly more acceptable to our people, 
and to that end, the Better Films organization, which is a purely \ 
altruistic organization, with no salaries to anybody, was brought into 
existence. 

Mr. Holaday. Have you given any thought to this phase of it, 
that while your city has had the advantage of able and conscientious 
censors of moving pictures, thus keeping questionable films from 
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coming into your city, the same conditions may not exist in some 
other towns where they do not have a censorship of that kind ? In 
other words, while you are protecting your city, are you not throw¬ 
ing the danger on some other city that is without such protection? 

Mrs. Richardson. I do not believe, they take that much notice 
of us. 

Mr. Robsion. Along that same line, while you have a large com¬ 
munity at Atlanta, what about the pictures that are shown in the 
little villages down throughout the States, or in those mining regions 
that the professor from Johns Hopkins spoke about? Have you 
ever looked into that situation ? 

Mrs. Richardson. As a club woman—and I did not wish to bring 
that into this discussion in anyway—as a club woman, I go through¬ 
out my State, and visit every little town in my State, and I have 
found, without any question, the same full cooperation with the 
little exhibitors that we have in Atlanta. 

Mr. Robsion. Undoubtedly, during the past five years the im¬ 
proper pictures have been shown in some parts of the great State 
of Georgia. 

Mrs. Richardson. Yes, sir; but there is a Better Films Committee 
in almost every town in Georgia, in full cooperation with the 
managers. 

Mr. Black. You do not think that the moral taste of Atlanta is 
any better or higher than the moral taste of rural America, do you ? 

Mrs. Richardson. No, sir; I say that if we demand clean pictures 
we will have clean pictures, and I think that America does demand 
clean pictures. 

Mr. Nelson. You cut out of the pictures the parts you disapprove. 

Mrs. Richardson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nelson. You cut out the part that, in your opinion, should 
not be shown in Atlanta. 

Mrs. Richardson. Yes, sir. For instance, in passing upon a 
film, I came upon a love scene. It was a very vivid love scene in 
a way, and I just thought I would get the reaction of some one else 
to that. There was not anything wrong with it, but I am very 
old fashioned and it did not exactly appeal to me. It was not the 
way I was made love to many thousands of years back. Therefore, 
I thought I would get the reaction of some girls of the present day. 
They said it was perfectly delicious, and that the lover was perfectly 
grand. There was not the slightest thought of anything bad about 
it on their part. 

Mr. Robsion. Doctor Chase, do you have another witness? 

Canon Chase. Doctor Scanlon would like to make a brief state¬ 
ment. 

STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES SCANLON, GENERAL DIRECTOR OF 

THE DEPARTMENT OF MORAL WELFARE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Doctor Scanlon. Mr. Chairman, I represent the Department of 
Moral Welfare of the Presbyterian Church of the United States 
of America. 

Mr. Robsion. How long have you held that position? 
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Doctor Scanlon. Twenty-two years. That is commonly known 
as the northern branch of the Presbyterian church. I am also presi¬ 
dent of the Federal Motion Picture Council in America. 

Mr. Robsion. How long have you held that position ? 

Doctor Scanlon. Since it was incorporated—a year ago last June. 

Mr. Robsion. In making your statement, state in two or three sen¬ 
tences what your duties are in each one of those capacities. 

Doctor Scanlon. My duties in connection with the Presbyterian 
Church include the general subjects under the head of temperance 
and moral welfare, which includes juvenile welfare, under which 
this question of motion pictures comes. I could name other de¬ 
partments of the work, but they have no connection with this 
directly. The church which I am representing in this capacity was 
the first national church body to seek cooperation along this line. 
In 1922* the assembly instructed the board of which I am the sec¬ 
retary, to invite a conference with other churches and religious 
agencies for the consideration of this question. That conference was 
held in this city in December of that year. Then on the recom¬ 
mendation of this body, certain resolutions were passed and sub¬ 
mitted to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, which 
is the highest court of that body. We were instructed to continue 
this cooperation. This was followed by another conference, which 
was called in February, 1923. Then the third conference was called 
in Feburary, 1924, both being held in this city. The fourth con¬ 
ference, and in which a great many denominations and other organi¬ 
zations united, was called and held in February of this year in Chi¬ 
cago. The church with which I am connected has 10,000 churches, 
10,000 ministers, 48,000 elders, and 1,600,000 members of the Sunday 
schools, and 1,900,000 communicants. Both the church and certain 
religious organizations connected with it began a study of this ques¬ 
tion ten years ago. In this work we have had the cooperation of 
other bodies both ecclesiastical and nonecclesiastical. The Federal 
Council of Motion Pictures of America was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York in June, 1925. 

I wish to call attention to two or three facts, and will then submit 
a brief here for inclusion in your record, if you will. First, all that 
has been said by anybody here, or that may be said, concerning whole¬ 
some motion pictures, has our most hearty and sincere approval and 
of those whom we represent. We believe in wholesome motion pic¬ 
tures. Nothing need be said in commendation of certain pictures 
that have been named as to their wholesomeness, because what we are 
objecting to are the unwholesome ones, which for the most part the 
forces on the other side have not mentioned, and which they would 
probably deny as being thoroughly unwholesome pictures. Those 
are the ones that are in question. This thought is worthy of con¬ 
sideration, that the Better Films Committee, as represented by the 
last speaker, ought to be understood by everybody as a subsidiary 
organization of the Hays organization. 

I want to submit at this point 30 reasons for Federal regulation of 
motion pictures. I will read just a few of them and will submit 
the others for the record. They are as follows: 

Because practically every civilized country, except the United States and 
some South American States, have some form of regulation. 
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Because the repeated promises and failures of the industry to reform itself 
shows its insincerity or inability or both. 

Because it persists in showing to millions of people daily (about half of them 
children) pictures which incite to crime, immorality, disrespect for law, dis¬ 
paragement of sacred, social, and religious institutions; suggests methods of 
crime and shows means of escape. 

Because many pictures utterly misrepresent us to other peoples and them 
to us. 

Because of unfair and unethical business practices and methods. 

Because it places almost unlimited influence in the hands of a very small 
number of people. 

Because it seeks to influence the press and control legislation and political 
action. 

Because regulation of national and international industries and enterprises 
is a proper function of the Federal Government. 

Because there is no more danger in Federal regulation of this industry than 
in the coinage of money, banking, immigration, food inspection, the making 
of treaties with other powers, and many other things. 

Because Federal regulation is the only method of securing uniformity of a 
necessary minimum standard of morals and giving ready and effective relief 
from existing evils. 

Because courts of justice do not offer prompt and effective relief, since in this 
matter they can only act after the evil is done. 

Because standards of decency in thought, language, and conducl are not 
personl nor local. 

Because, just as we need local, State, and National boards of health to 
protect us against physical pestilence, we need motion-pibture boards to protect 
us against moral pestilence. 

Because Professor Burgess, of the Chicago University, found from a survey of 
400,000 public-school children in that city that the motion picture gave nearly 
all of them wrong views of life. 

Because the Chamber of Commerce of Cleveland, Ohio, after a three years' 
study, reported that, in its judgment, Federal regulation was the only remedy 
for the evils complained of. 

Because many prominent people and several representative organizations 
have withdrawn from the Committee on Public Relations as inefficient and 
unsatisfactory. 

Because certain large producers of motion pictures have combined with some 
of the foulest publications in America to extend their circulations and mislead 
young women by tempting offers of positions with the films industry if they 
will help extend the circulation of these vicious magazines. 

Because the motion-picture industry is one of the most potential means of 
education for good and source of innocent recreation and ought not to be 
prostituted so largely to evil purposes. 

Because one of the producers of some of the vilest pictures shown has 
insulted the old ministers of this country, especially of the Presbyterian Church, 
by offering a percentage of the receipts from a picture by him if they will join 
in its production and thus advertise him and his pictures. 

Because the Presbyterian Church invited the cooperation of other churches 
and organizations and has approved their findings on several occasions. 

Because other churches, following our initiative and honoring our request, 
have banded themselves together to help cleanse the screen, we must press 
forward. 

Because no State or country which has had regulation of the motion picture 
has ever repealed it. 

Because the proposed regulation can, without increasing taxes, with justice 
and propriety be made more than financially self-supporting. 

Because the natural, necessary, and wholesome recreation of millions of 
people is degraded, and one of the greatest inventions of mankind commercialized 
to the hurt of the public. 

Because when other churches and organizations, other countries and seven 
Commonwealths in our country, besides cities and towns, have found regulation 
necessary and desirable, the churches can not afford to take a backward step. 

Because various high State courts, and twice the Supreme Court of the 
United States, has decided motion pictures are not in the same legal category 
as books, papers, etc., and have always held the law regulating them to be 
constitutional. 
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Because motion pictures is the only great national and international industry 
which is without any satisfactory form of regulation. 

Because we require a license of professional and business men, and because 
it is not unjust to make similar requirements of those who are powerfully 
influencing public sentiment and ideals by the screen. 

Because it is impossible to let a few’ men exploit the morals of the Nation 
and the world, and equally impossible for local police to control the situation 
w'hile 18,000 motion-picture theaters in 48 States and 4 Territories attended by 
15,000,000 people daily are contaminating the morals and debasing the ideals 
of civilization. 

Because our church is the friend and not the enemy of motion pictures and 
does not desire to hurt the industry but to help it by eliminating unwholesome 
features that it may instruct, entertain, and refresh without injuring anyone. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here a pamphlet, which includes this brief, 
which I have been reading, which covers 15 pages in all. But part 
of it is historical and does not need to go in. I would like to submit 
it for approval. 

The Chairman. I think it would be all right to let the little 
pamphlet go in. 

Mr. Hale. Mr. Chairman, do you not think the other side should 
be allowed to see it and see if it requires an answer? 

Doctor Scanlon. I am perfectly willing for them to see it. 

Mr. Hale. I realize that. 

Mr. Bobsion. Have you handed a copy of it to the opponents of 
the bill? 

Doctor Scanlon. I will give them a copy so that they will have 
an opportunity to answer it; and I will bring other copies later. 

Mr. Hale. I have no objection, if they are allowed to answer it; 
and their brief is already in the record. 

Doctor Scanlon. It has been published for nearly a year. 

Mr. Robsion. Have you any objection? 

Mr. O’Conner. No. 

Mr. Robsion. Let it go in. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

DEFINITIONS 

1. The terms “ censorship,” “ control,” and “ regulation ” are often used 
interchangeably but in fact are qu.te different in spirit and method. “Censor¬ 
ship ” in America is usually understood to mean the elimination or deletion 
of something regarded as objectionable. It is negative rather than positive. 
It does not imply the authority to modify or substitute something wholesome 
for that which is offensive or umvholesome. 

2. “ Regulation ” as used in this connection contemplates the prevention 
of the introduction and exhibition of objectionable matter. It permits the 
substitution of the wholesome for the unwholesome, the change of titles and 
subtitles, the proper supervision of advertising matter displayed on billboards, 
entrances to theaters, etc. It warns against the production of objectionable 
pictures, thus preventing the waste of time, labor, and money and the harm 
that might result from showing such pictures. In this sense regulation is 
constructive. 

Because the word “ censorship ” has a more opprobious, drastic, and arbi¬ 
trary implication than “ regulation,” those who are opposed to any form of 
control of motion pictures insist on using the term “censorship,” while those 
who wish to deal more constructively with the subject say that “ regulation ” 
more nearly expresses what they have in mind. In short, censorship is 
remedial, regulation is preventive 
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INTERESTING FACTS 

The most recent available statistics show the following facts in regard to 
motion pictures in the United States: 

1. Capital invested in the business, $1,500,000,000, making it rank fourth 
financially in our industries. 

2. Daily attendance, 20,000,000. 

3. Annual paid admissions, $500,000,000. 

4. Number of theaters, 18,000. 

5. Whole number of employees, 300,000, of whom 50,000 are engaged in 
production. 

6. Amount annually paid for newspaper and magazine advertising, $5,000,000. 

7. Amount annually paid for pictures, printing, engraving, etc., $7,000,000. 

8. Number of feet of film exported annually, 200,000,000, or 37,878 miles, 
going to 100 different countries. 

9. Every civilized country in the world except the United States and some 
States, in South America, have some form of censorship. 

10. There are only seven States in the Union, New York, Pennsylvania. 
Maryland, Virginia, Florida, Ohio, and Kansas, which have any form of 
state-wide regulation, though practically all of the larger cities and many 
of the smaller towns have censorship of their own. 

11. One corporation claims to control more than 90 per cent of the motion- 
picture business in the United States. 

12. The testimony of competent authorities is that, with some honorable 
exceptions, while pictures are improving artistically they are steadily growing 
worse morally. 


RELIABLE TESTIMONY 

On this latter point the official report of the Board of Censors of the State 
of New York reporting to the legislature of 1925 after saying that nearly 
1,000,000 of people in the State of New York, or one-tenth of the population, 
see motion pictures daily, adds that “ It is estimated that more than 50 per 
cent of those who see pictures are children.” It then recites that during the 
year eliminations were made from 627 pictures, 34 of which were condemned 
in toto, and that 3,780 objectionable scenes were cut out and 566 titles changed. 

These same pictures may be shown and are shown in States which have 
no censorship, to thousands of audiences comprised of millions of people, 
young and old. 

The Educational Screen for September. 1924, reported that in July of that 
year the Chicago Motion Picture Board of Censors in examining 13 feature 
films, rejected five, gave permits to three to be shown to adults only, made 
69 cuts in one and 63 in another. Ten of the 13 pictures had to be drastically 
treated before being shown at all. 

IS CHICAGO PRUDISH? 

The Chicago Motion Picture Censor Board says that pictures now submitted 
are worse than they have been in 12 years. 

Mrs. Rufus M. Gibbs, chairman of the Better Films Committee of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution for Maryland, Miss Mary R. Caldwell, 
chairman of the Better Films Committee for the Daughters of the American 
Revolution of Tennessee. Mrs. Chas. E. Merriam, recent national chairman 
of the Better Films Committee of the Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers 
Association, Mrs. Robbins Gilman, of the Woman’s Cooperative League of Min¬ 
neapolis, Canon William Sheafe Chase, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
many others, all say pictures are getting worse morally. 

Rev. Dr. William Rosenau, a rabbi of Baltimore, says he has ceased to attend 
motion pictures because he is unwilling to give the sanction of his presence 
where pictures are frequently put on the screen which are an insult and an 
injury to common decency and where they frequently teach trickery, robbery, 
infidelity, and licentiousness. 

Mrs. Howard D. Bennett, of the Citizens League of Maryland for Better 
Motion Pictures, says, “ The films of the past tw r o years have far exceeded 
anything previously produced in the extravagant and subtle glorification of 
vice, drunkenness, dishonesty, and contempt for the law. This has been 
demonstrated in the filming of many obscene and indecent books, such as are 
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not circulated by the public libraries of the country. Even if the film itself 
has been modified, it has advertised the book and is highly injurious to the 
public welfare.” 


SOME REASONS FOR REGULATION 

In addition to the foregoing facts the need of regulation is apparent because: 

1. There is no protection of any kind against unwholesome foreign pictures 
except State or local censorship. Many of these pictures come from countries 
where the standards and customs are far below our own, where race and re¬ 
ligious prejudice is rife. The exhibition of such pictures in our country is 
-degrading and tends to incite jealousy, strife, and discord in our cosmopolitan 
population. 

2. Fraud, deception, dishonesty, intrigue, evasion, and other unfair business 
practices are ail charged against whole sections of this industry by reasonable 
parties. After reciting numerous examples, the official report of the New York 
board says, “ In many instances these things have been done.” 

3. It is said we receive through the eye approximately 80 times the impres- ^ 
sion which we receive through any other one sense. We can see in 10 or 
15 minutes in a picture more than we could read in many hours. Other 
social factors are present but films are a paramount influence with many. They 
appeal to all the great passions, such as love, hate, fear, faith, satire, etc., 
and when they are lurid, vicious, and monstrous, the moral damage is in¬ 
calculable. 

4. The industry in this country is said commonly to make from 35 to 100 
positives or copies of each film. These are distributed from 31 principal 
centers or key cities so that if a film is prohibited in one State or city it may 
continue to be shown elsewhere unhindered. If court proceedings are in¬ 
stituted, by various delays and devices the financial harvest is largely gathered 
before a decision is reached. Pictures made in one State may be shown in 
another which complicates legal procedure. The life of a film is about 38 
months and its value rapidly decreases after the first few months. To in¬ 
stitute suit advertises the objectionable picture so that the evil is multiplied 
and the harm done while the case is slowly dragging through the courts. 

5. By common consent the character of many pictures, not all, is such that 
they are detrimental to morals, religion, patriotism, domestic happiness, and a 
crime against public chastity. Such pictures, with their authors, producers, 
distributors, exhibitors, and apologists are well known but not named for 
manifest reasons. 

6. Some of the most obscene and suggestive books printed have been filmed. 
The sale of one of the worst books was stimulated by the movies so that it 
was claimed that an edition of 200,000 copies was quickly exhausted. 

7. Prize fights, vice, Sabbath desecration, ridicule of the Protestant clergy, 
depicting faithfulness in marriage as old-fashioned and out-of-date, glorifying 
crime and vice, lionizing men and women convicted of crime, immorality and 
reprehensible conduct, depicting unreal and impossible scenes, making light 
of the fundamental decencies of life, making virtue appear unattractive and 
fidelity unimportant, exciting antipathy to law and disregard for it, and con¬ 
doning evil of many kinds, all require that something definite and positive be 
done promptly and firmly. 


OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 

When efforts are made to remedy the evils complained of, objection is raised 
that “ censorship ” is un-American and opprobrious, the implication being that 
regulation is synonymous with oppression and undue interference with per¬ 
sonal rights. 

We have agencies to supervise railroads, currency, banks, immigration, pass¬ 
ports, food inspection, and many other things. We require physicians, drug¬ 
gists, lawyers, teachers, ministers of the gospel, and others to have a certificate 
or license. Is the history of the motion picture and the character of those 
who are interested in it such that they are above the law or such as to 
warrant absolute freedom to do as they please without regard to private 
morals or public welfare? 

Shall a half dozen men who hold a controlling interest in one of the most, 
if not the most, influential enterprises in the world be allowed to influence 
and often debase the ideals and conduct of millions of people daily without 
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restraint, regulation, or control? False icleals and examples lead to false 
1 conclusions and wrong conduct. Repeated reproductions of the unreal rol> 
people of their sense of truth and right and lead inevitably to disaster. 

CENTRALIZATION AND CORRUPTION 

Replying to the objection that Federal regulation promotes undue centraliza¬ 
tion and offers temptation to corruption, we answered that in a nation as popu¬ 
lous as our own, founded on a representative basis, it is inevitable that a con¬ 
stantly increasing number of people must be represented by a few. When our 
country was new, one congressman represented a few thousand constituents. 
Now one man often represents hundreds of thousands and such illustrations 
could be multiplied many times. 

The danger of political corruption is answered by the fact that men in high 
Government positions are no more subject to such influence than men in local 
and less conspicuous positions. Congressmen and United states Senators 
are not more corrupt than State senators and members of legislatures; Cabinet 
officers are not less worthy than governors of States or mayors of cities. 

Five men now say that they control more than 90 per cent of the industry; 
therefore, at present we have centralization of this industry in its most 
intensive and dangerous form. 

UNBRIDLED LICENSE 

It should be kept constantly in mind that the motion-picture industry is 
opposed to every form of regulation, whether local. State, or national, and uses 
its utmost influence, social, political, and financial, to repeal all such laws 
where they exist and prevent their enactment where they do not exist, and 
employ many men and women to lobby for this. This has been true in every 
one of the 42 legislatures in session this year, and the industry is now boasting 
that it succeeded in weakening the law in Kansas and prevented laws being 
enacted in other States. 

Much is said about free speech and the freedom of the press. Try to get 
any notice in a paper which the picture people oppose and see how much free¬ 
dom of the press there is. 

Appellate courts and the United States Supreme Court have more than once 
affirmed that the motion picture is essentially an amusement or show and 
for that reason is not in the same legal category with newspapers. Some of 
the very books from which selections are shown on the screen are prohibited 
from going through the United States mails and if any publisher dared to 
print in his paper some of the pictures thrown on the screen he would be 
prosecuted for obscenity. The fact that such pictures are made when the 
producer knows they must be reviewed by a State commission before being 
licensed shows what he is willing to do and suggest what he would do if there 
were no restraining hand, and what he actually does do in cities and com¬ 
munities where there is none. 

Was there ever a picture so vile or a statue so offensive that it did not 
plead art as its justification? Sidney S. Cohen, then president of the Motion 
Picture Theater Owners of America, writing in the World's Digest, as far 
back as February 19, 1921, says: 

“The exaggerated sex appeal as a sin against the common decency of the 
American people must be laid at the door of the producer. Taking your own 
method of reasoning it is quite evident that the producers have misjudged the 
tastes and demands of the public, otherwise why would there be this uni¬ 
versal outcry against the low-pitched appeal of the motion picture and against 
the exaggeration and degradation of sex? You seem to forget that we ex¬ 
hibitors have absolutely nothing to do with the titles selected for objectionable 
pictures, and, as you know, some of these titles are more objectionable than 
the pictures themselves. These titles are selected by the manufacturers with¬ 
out in any way consulting with the exhibitor. Motion-picture lhealer owners 
who have audiences consisting largely of families are embarras cd almost 
every day by the selection of objectionable titles." 

We do not claim that it would have been utterly impossible for pictures to 
have been worse, but we do frankly ask for definite proof of improvement in 
the last four years'. Produce or confess. 
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SIGNIFICANT HI8TORY 

Public sentiment against the abuse of the liberty allowed the motion-picture 
industry was rising, and to save itself from accumulating wrath, in 1909, the 
industry organized what is called “The Board of National Censors.” (Note 
that it chose the very name itself which it now so bitterly criticises.) It was 
self appointed and controlled, to soothe public indignation and give the impres¬ 
sion that some disinterested body of people had approved the pictures. In 
this it was successful for awhile, but the continued exhibitions of vile pic¬ 
tures led to suspicion and the people learned that the “ National Board of 
Censors ” was simply a hoax to deceive the public. 

Then the industry changed the name to “ National Board of Review ” but 
still controlled its policies and opinions. When this became known and no 
longer quieted the public, the same people organized the “ Better Films Com¬ 
mittee ” with national, State, and local affiliations, which, like its predecessors, 
was the creature of the industry which created and controlled it and them. 

The next move was to form the “ Committee on Public Relations." This was 
composed of representative people connected with a number of reputable organi¬ 
zations. However, it met only twice a year; the attendance was irregular, 
uncertain, and often only a fraction of the body. Its executive secretary; 
who was its active head and transacted its business between sessions, was 
€ol, Jason Joy, whose salary is paid by the Motion Picture Corporation which 
the public relations committee teas supposed to censor. Is it not still true 
that “ the ox knoweth his owner and the ass his master’s crib ”? 

Recent announcement has been made and given wide publicity that the 
much-heralded “ committee on public relations ” has been superseded by another 
organization known as “ The Open Door.” This fifth child of the organization, 
like its four older brothers and sisters, is established, owned, and controlled 
by the Motion Picture Trust. The official announcement concerning it specifi¬ 
cally says it “shall be supervised and assisted by a committee which shall be 
appointed and authorized by the committee on public relations ”; but since 
“ The Open Door ” succeeds the committee referred to, of course, the trust, 
which is the parent of the whole family, speaks for the new infant. 

Here we have five successive plans under as many names offered to the 
public, all framed, controlled, and owned by the industry, which could reform 
itself at any time if it so desired. 

Evidently an effort is being made to test the proverb that “ you can fool 
all the people all of the time.” Shall the public continue to sleep while this 
modern Delilah binds it with the new ropes and green withes of deception 
and falsehood? 


CENSORSHIP GOOD-FOR “ LITTLE FELLOWS ” 

In the interview of Mr. Hays in the New York World before referred to he 
says that “ for more than a year the larger producers and distributers have 
been doing their own censoring.” Note the word “ censoring.” Suppose the 
10 per cent not controlled by the “ larger producers ” think that the standards 
of the trust are “ prudish ” and interfere with the “ freedom of art ” and 
refuse to comply, what would happen and does happen? The trust promises 
to punish them financially and otherwise, not because these “ independents ” 
are “ Bohemian ” and the trust “ Puritanical,” which it certainly is not, but 
because they must not be allowed to take the patronage of those who are 
opposed to censorship, even though it be exercised by the trust itself upon its 
competitors. 

More than 90 per cent of the people conduct themselves in such a way that 
policemen are unnecessary for.them, but we must have police protection against 
the remaining small percentage of people, who would otherwise trespass upon 
the rights of the law-abiding. Suppose we were to concede (which we certainly 
do not) that the Motion Picture Trust produced and exhibited only wholesome 
pictures, what is to be done about the remaining 10 per cent? Mr. Hays sug¬ 
gests that the 23 companies which he represents are “ their own censors.” 
Shall they also censor the remaining 10 per cent? If so, is not the objection 
to censorship applied to the minority as valid as when applied to the majority? 

If the Motion Picture Trust will not give authority to those whom it employs 
as advisers and continues to exhibit vile old pictures and to produce and show 
worse new ones, what justification is there for reputable people acting as its 
agents? “ What I do by my agent I do by myself ” is a fundamental principle 
of law, and, of course, the converse is true.” 
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SELF-REFORMATION IMPOSSIBLE 

The producers pledged reformation through the so-called National Board of 
Censors in 1909, through the National Board of Review a little later, through 
the better films committee a little later, through the committee on public rela¬ 
tions in 1922, through the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors in 1924, 
and now for the sixth time through the Open Door, while at the present time 
they are exhibiting some of the worst as well as some of the best pictures 
ever shown. 

March 5, 1921, the National Association of the Motion Picture Industry, 
claiming to represent 95 per cent of the trade, passed a series of 13 resolutions 
promising to abolish abuses and cease the production and exhibition of vicious 
pictures and to expel anyone who willfully violated the pledge. Not one of 
these promises has ever been kept. Numerous other promises and professions 
have been made and were as little observed as those mentioned. It is mani¬ 
fest, therefore, that no dependence can be placed upon any promises of the 
industry to reform itself. Luther, Calvin, Wesley, and others found the same 
condition in their day with reference to abuses in the church. The same was 
true of slavery, the liquor traffic, and other evils. The industry is both unwil¬ 
ling and unable to reform from within. 

AN IMPRESSIVE ANALOGY 

Congress passed the packer act in June, 1921, giving the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture authority to supervise and regulate meat packing, stockyards, and 
poultry business, because the Federal Trade Commission reported that five 
companies, Swift, Armour, Morris, Cudahy, and Wilson, called the “Big Five,” 
controlled prices, crushed effective competition, secured special privileges from 
railroads, employed lobbyists to influence legislative bodies, agents to help 
select candidates who would wink at violations of the law, and to bias public 
opinion by the control of editorial policies through advertising subsidies and 
the publication of false and misleading statements. 

Apply this to the “ Big Five ” in the motion-picture industry—Zucher, Laem- 
mele, Lasky, Lowe, and Fox—who. according to Senator H. L. Myers reporting 
to the United States Senate, August 22, 1921. quoted the statement of these 
men that they control 95% of motion pictures, had entered politics to influence 
elections from aldermen to President and punish those who opposed thenu 

THE MOST EFFECTIVE METHOD 

In view of the foregoing facts, and many more of similar character, it is 
apparent that no local control can adequately meet the desires and needs of 
the public for protection against unwholesome motion pictures. The State as 
a unit can protect itself better than a municipality but it. too, is hampered by 
interstate commerce laws and nearly helpless against bordering States with 
different standards. National control and international agreements are the 
final and only adequate methods of dealing with this question, just as they 
were found to' be in the case of the liquor traffic. That the industry could 
not operate under purely local laws with as many different standards as there 
are towns and cities, or even 48 different standards in as many different States, 
is plain. That something ought to be done and must be done is evident. The 
only control which promises to be effective in what Mr. Hays calls “ a national 
industry ” is Federal regulation buttressed by education. 

SUMMING UP THE SITUATION 

' Because practically every civilized country, except the United States and 
some South American States, have some form of regulation; 

Because the repeated promises and failures of the industry to reform itself 
shows its insincerity or inability or both : 

Because it persists in showing to millions of people daily, (about half of 
them children) pictures which incite to crime, immorality, disrespect for law, 
disparagement of sacred, social, and religious institutions, suggests methods of 
crime and shows means of escape; 

Because many pictures utterly misrepresent us to other peoples and them 
to us; 

Because of unfair and unethical business practices and methods; 
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Because it places almost unlimited influence in the hands of a very small 
number of people; 

Because it seeks to influence the press and control legislative and political 
action; 

Because regulation of national and international industries and enterpriser 
is a proper function of the Federal Government; 

Because there is no more dagger in Federal regulation of this industry than 
in the coinage of money, banking, immigration, food inspection, the making of 
treaties with other powers and many other things; 

Because Federal regulation is the only method- of securing uniformity of a 
necessary minimum standard of morals and giving ready and effective relief 
from existing evils; . 

Because courts of justice do not offer prompt and effective relief since in 
this matter they can only act after the evil is done; 

Because standards of decency in thought, language, and conduct are not 
personal nor local; 

Because, just as we need local, State, and National boards of health to pro¬ 
tect us against physical pestilence, we need motion picture boards to protect 
us against moral pestilence; 

Because Professor Burgess, of the Chicago University, found from a survey 
of 400,000 public school children in that city that the motion picture gave 
nearly all of them wrong views of life; 

Because, the Chamber of Commerce of Cleveland, Ohio, after a three years’ 
study, reported that in its judgment Federal regulation was the only remedy 
for the evils complained of; 

Because many prominent people and several representative organizations 
have withdrawn from the Committee on Public Relations as inefficient and 
unsatisfactory; 

Because certain large producers of motion pictures have combined with some 
of the foulest publications in America to extend their circulations and mislead 
young women by tempting offers of positions with the films industry if they 
will help extend the circulation of these vicious magazines; 

Because the motion-picture industry is one of the most potential means of 
education for good and source of innocent recreation, and ought not to be 
prostituted so largely to evil purposes; 

Because a large proportion of motion pictures contain drinking scenes por¬ 
trayed as clever and purposely fostering disrespect for our Federal Constitu¬ 
tion by disparaging prohibition ; 

Because the Presbyterian Church invited the cooperation of other churches- 
and organizations and has approved their findings on several occasions; 

Because other churches, following our initiative and honoring our request, 
have banded themselves together to help cleanse the screen, we must press 
forward; 

Because no State or country which has had regulation of the motion picture 
lias ever repealed it; 

Because the proposed regulation can, without increasing taxes, with justice 
and propriety be made more than financially self-supporting; 

Because the natural, necessary, and wholesome recreation of millions of peo¬ 
ple is degraded and one of the greatest inventions of mankind commercialized, 
to the hurt of the public; 

Because when other churches and organizations, other countries, and seven 
Commonwealths in our country, besides cities and towns, have found regulation 
necessary and desirable, the churches can not afford to have a backward step; 

Because various high State courts and twice the Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided motion pictures are not in the same legal category as books, 
papers, etc., and have always held the law regulating them to be constitutional; 

Because motion pictures is the only great national and international industry 
which is without any astisfactory form of regulation; 

Because we require a license of professional and business men, and because 
it is not unjust to make similar requirements of those who are powerfully 
influencing public sentiment and ideals by the screen: 

Because it is impossible to let a few men exploit the morals of the Nation 
and the world, and equally impossible for local police to control the situation 
while 18,000 motion-picture theaters in 48 States and 4 Territories, attended 
by 15,000,000 people daily, are contaminating the morals and debasing the ideala 
of civilization ; 
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Because our church is the friend and not the enemy of motion pictures and 
does not desire to hurt the industry but to help it by eliminating unwholesome 
features that it may instruct, entertain, and refresh without injuring anyone: 
Therefore it is recommended— 

1. That our church adhere firmly to its repeated declarations in favor of 
local, State, and Federal regulation of the motion-picture industry in such a 
way that each shall supplement the other. 

2. While we recognize that education alone is not sufficient for an emergency 
like the present, but needs to be supplemented by a more speedy method (as 
education in hygiene needs to be supplemented in an ep'demic by quarantine), 
nevertheless we emphasize the fundamental importance of Christian education 
as the only permanent safeguard and final solution in the protection of public 
welfare and private morality against the evil of unwholesome motion pictures. 

3. We recommend continued cooperation of the Presbyterian Church with 
other representative religious and reform agencies seeking to deal construc¬ 
tively with this question. 

The Chairman. Do any members of the committee desire to 
ask the witness any questions? 

Mr. Holaday. There is one question that I have: You made some 
statement about the previous witness being a representative of Mr. 
Hays. 

Doctor Scanlon. A subsidiary organization cooperating with Mr. 
Hays. 

Mr. Holaday. Can you give us a brief outline of what you under¬ 
stand has been Mr. Hays’ motive with reference to organizing these 
local boards? 

Doctor Scanlon. With your permission, I will read a brief state¬ 
ment that sums up the whole history of that effect. 

Mrs. Richardson. Mr. Chairman, allow me to say this: we organ¬ 
ized the committee of the Federation of Women’s Clubs in Georgia 
long before we ever knew there was a Hays organization. We 
are in no wise a subsidiary of that. There may be others. But, 
so far as the organization that I represent is concerned, it is no 
wise a subsidiary of that. 

Doctor Scanlon. Mr. Chairman, that is a fair observation. But 
Mrs. Richardson introduced herself as representing the Better Films 
Committee of Atlanta, which she said had been working for five 
years. 

This effort to regulate themsels r es began in 1909, with what was 
known first as the National Board of Censors. They organized, and 
later they came to dislike the name National Board of Censors, and 
they changed it to National Board of Review. 

After a while, the public came to understand that it was the 
same company of people operating under another name. Then 
they changed the name again. And that has been done five different 
times to the present. But it is about the same people, under the same 
control of the same group of motion-picture producers. 

Colonel Joy, who is assistant to Mr. Hays in some capacity, called 
at my office for an interview, and I asked him who composed this; 
he was then speaking especially of the public relations committee, 
which has since gone out of existence. And he told me how it was 
composed. I need not recite that. 

He said they were all voluntary; they received no salary. I asked 
him how often they met. He said about twice a year; there were 
generally very few present. I asked him who acted meanwhile. He 
said that, as executive secretary, he did. I asked him whether he 
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received a salary. He said he did, from Mr. Hays; and that the 
meetings were commonly held in Mr. Hays’s office. I asked him why 
it was necessary to have a committee to censor them, if they could 
censor themselves, and their employees were only subsidiaries any¬ 
how. And there was no satisfactory answer to that. 

Now 7 , one of these organizations has been constituted, known as 
the Open Door. It is under the same management, and financed 
and controlled by the same group of people. 

That is why I say in this resolution that as to their claim to 
ability to censor themselves, they are either insincere or unable to 
do so, judging by these five different efforts, all of which have failed, 

Mr. Haie. Has your organization ever protested against any 
proposed picture ? 

Doctor Scanlon, ^his organization? 

Mr. Hale. The organization you represent. 

Doctor Scanlon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hale. How did they meet you on your protest to the 
producers ? 

Doctor Scanlon. They ignored them. 

Mr. Hale. You did not find the same response that Mrs. McGold- 
rick found ? 

Doctor Scanlon. We did not. 

Mr. Hale. In what cases was that—do you know? 

Doctor Scanlon. We have invited Mr. Hays to the first three 
motion picture conferences. It has been a free platform. We in¬ 
vited the producers, the actors and actresses and the exhibitors, and 
they have not come. In regard to the last invitation, Mr. Hays ac¬ 
knowledged it and simply said, “ I w T ill not be there.” 

Mr. Hale. I do not think you understood me. I mean, what 
have you done along the lines that Mrs. McGoldrick pointed out? 
Have you gone to the producers and protested in advance against 
anything objectionable in any proposed pictures ? 

Doctor Scanlon. No, sir. 

Mr. Hale. That is what I wanted to know 7 . 

Doctor Scanlon. We have protested to the head of the organiza¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Lowrey. I just want to suggest, Mr. Chairman, in regard to 
the pamphlet, that the gentleman speaks of, it might save space 
in the printed record of the hearings by marking out of that pamph¬ 
let the things he does not especially care to have go in, and leave it 
with the committee. 

Doctor Scanlon. I am perfectly willing to do that, because part 
of it is historical. 

(Thereupon, at 11-.45 o’clock a. m., the committee adjourned until 
Thursday, April 15, 1926, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


House of Representatives, 

Committee on Education, 

Thursday, April 15, 1926 . 

The committee met at 10 o’clock a. m., pursuant to adjournment* 
Hon. Daniel A. Reed (chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 
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Mr. Lee Hammer is here, and he wishes to get away. He has had 
a death in the family; othrewise, of course, we would have him wait. 
But if it is agreeable to the Committee to hear him now, that will 
enable him to catch a train and get away. 

I want to get the sense of the Committee on this other proposition. 
Personally I would prefer to have the proponents of the bill heard 
as rapidly as possible, and when they have completed their case then 
1 would like to give the other side full opportunity to be heard. 
That will make the proceedings more orderly, easier to handle and 
easier to read; and unless the Committee objects we will proceed in 
that way. 

If there are no objections, we will hear Mr. Hanmer. 

Mr. Connolly. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like to in¬ 
troduce Mr. Lee F. Manmer. Mr. Hanmer is director of the depart¬ 
ment of recreation of the Russell Sage Foundation of New York. 
He was for three years chairman of the Committee on Public Rela¬ 
tions cooperating with the motion-picture industry, and was chair¬ 
man of the motion-picture committee for the War and Navy Depart¬ 
ments during the war, having charge of the selection and procure¬ 
ment of all pictures used for the soldiers and sailors during the war. 

STATEMENT OF LEE F. HANMER, DIRECTOR OF THE DEPART¬ 
MENT OF RECREATION OF THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION, 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Mr. Hanmer. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I certainly ap¬ 
preciate your courtesy in allowing me to speak at this time, and the 
courtesy of Canon Chase is also very much appreciated. 

In the 25 or more years that I have been devoting my energies 
to better recreations and amusements, particularly for the young 
people of the country, I have taken particular interest in the 
question of the development and progress and eventuating of the 
motion picture as one of the great agencies of amusement, educa¬ 
tion, and recreation, and in that connection I have spent con¬ 
siderable time and thought in working in my own particular 
wav in cooperation with agencies that could bring about these im¬ 
provements. I come here this morning, Mr. Chairman and gentle¬ 
men, to present to you as briefly as I may what has happened 
within the last few years in my immediate connection with the 
endeavors of organizations and agencies cooperating with the 
motion-picture industry to bring about the improvements that I am 
sure all of us who are here to-day are interested in achieving. 

I wish to speak in opposition to these bills, H. R. 6233 and H. R. 
4094, to create a Federal motion-picture commission. What I have 
to say is in harmony with the position that has been taken by the 
public relations committee, of which I was chairman during its 
existence of three years, from 1922 to 1925, and which was formed 
to bring about cooperation and a better understanding between the 
motion-picture producers and distributors and citizen organiza¬ 
tions and agencies interested as a part of their work in the im¬ 
provement of motion-pictures and their practical use in schools, 
churches, and community centers, and in special programs for 
•children. 
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Out of this committee’s activities has developed the department of 
public relations of the Motion Picture Producers & Distributors 
Association, of which department Col. Jason S. Joy is now director. 
Formerly Colonel Joy was executive secretary of our public relations 
committee, in which 73 national organizations were associated. 
Colonel Joy came to this work from the headquarters staff of the 
Red Cross, previously to which he was military executive of the War 
Department commission on training-camp activities during the 
armistice and demobilization period of the war. During most of the 
war he was military aid to the Third Assistant Secretary of War. 
I mention this to indicate the type of man whom we brought into 
this work to help the committee interpret to the motion-picture 
industry the point of view and the wishes of the citizen agencies 
that were seeking by cooperation and mutual understanding to bring 
about improvements in motion-picture production and service, such 
as I assume the proponents of this bill seek to achieve by official 
Federal supervision and censorship. 

Here, briefly, is what has taken place and is now taking place as a 
result of the procedure in which I firmly believe, as opposed to such 
Government supervision and dictation as is provided in these bills. 

About four years ago nine of the largest companies which make 
and circulate pictures formed themselves into an organization called 
the Motion Picture Producers & Distributors of America. They 
chose as their president and advisor Will H. Hays, who was then 
Postmaster General of the United States, and they set forth in their 
articles of incorporation the following purpose: 

H fabiLhing and maintaining the highest possible moral and artistic stand¬ 
ards of motion-picture production and developing the educational as well as 
the entertainment value and the general usefulness of the motion picture. 

It was on that thesis that I felt disposed, as one working in the 
interest of public recreation and better amusements, to seek to 
cooperate. 

This organization has grown until to-dav it includes the 23 largest 
and most important producing and distributing corporations which 
deal in motion pictures. They make about 85 per cent of all pictures 
produced in America. I believe that if those who are urging this 
legislation really knew the facts about the efforts and achievements 
of these producers and distributors, and the practical way in which 
they have sought and received the advice and assistance of citizen 
organizations and individuals they would see that Government 
censorship is entirely unnecessary and clearly undesirable. 

One or the first steps taken by the association of producers and 
distributors was to call a conference of the representatives of na¬ 
tional, social, religious, welfare, and educational bodies, to secure 
their advice and cooperation in achieving the purposes that I have 
just quoted to you. Out of that conference the committee on public 
relations w r as formed, representing through their member organiza¬ 
tions many millions of men and women interested in public welfare. 

Mr. Hays invited national organizations to come together and 
talk over with him how, if possible, there might be cooperation 
between those interested and him and his organization in bringing 
about the things they wished to do. This conference which I have 
just referred to was held and a small subcommittee was appointed 
that day to see what could be done to bring about definite, orderly 
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cooperation. As I remember, Mr. James E. West, of the Boy 
Scouts, and Mr. Howard S. Braucher, executive of the Playgrounds 
Association of America, and Ynyself were the subcommittee. We 
decided that it would be well to form what we called a committee 
of 12, or something of that sort, to represent the big organizations 
that were in that conference; and out of that grew the public rela¬ 
tions committee. 

Mr. Fenn. Excuse me; where is the headquarters of the com¬ 
mittee ? 

Mr. Hanmer. The office was nonexistent for some time, until we 
were^ able to secure Colonel Joy as secretary. When we found that 
we were going to have to group and try to center up and focus our 
efforts our subcommittee went to Mr. Hays ana said to him, 
“Would it be possible in this connection, in our cooperation with 
you, for you to provide us with a secretary for the committee, who 
would be the operating, connecting agency ? ” 

Mr. Fenn. What I meant was, where is the local headquarters? 

Mr. Hanmer. That is just what I am coming to. 

Mr. Fenn. Excuse me. 

Mr. Hanmer. That secretary was appointed—Colonel Joy—and 
was given a desk in the corner of Mr. Hays’s general office, where 
we would hold our meetings. 

Mr. Fenn. Where is that? 

Mr. Hanmer. At that tfrne it was 522 Fifth Avenue. It is now 
469 Fifth Avenue. 

Mr. Fenn. It is in New York? That is what I wanted to get. 

Mr. Hanmer. In New York City; yes, sir. 

They proceeded to act as an advisory body to interpret the desires 
of the" public in relation to the motion-picture entertainments and 
to develop pictures to a higher plane through a systematic plan of 
supporting the best productions. That was one of the things that 
we thought were worth doing. If good pictures could be made to 
pay, more of them would be produced; and if they did not pay, it 
would be pretty hard to get them produced. 

About 60 national organizations came together in the summer of 
1922 to form the public relations committee. Here are the names of 
some of them. The number was increased later to 73: 

The National Society of the Sons of the American Revolution. 

National Society Colonial Dames of America. 

National Health Council. 

Boy's Club Federation. 

The American Sunday School Union. 

Chautauqua Institution. 

National Safety Council. 

American Home Economics Association. 

The National Community Center Association. 

Community Service. 

American City Bureau. 

Central Conference of American Rabbis. 

Safety Institute of America. 

Child Welfare League of America. 

American Country Life Association. 

American Child Health Association. 

National Education Association. 

Commonwealth Club. 

Actors’ Equity Association. 

The Woodcraft League of America. 
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The American Legion. 

American Federation of Labor. 

Jewish Welfare Board. 

Girl Reserve Department of the Young Women’s Christian Association. 

Recreation Department of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Camp Fire Girls. 

The Council of Jewish Women. 

National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness. 

Cooper Union. 

Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 

American Museum of Natural History. 

National Council of Catholic Men. 

Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 

The Academy of Political Science. 

National Child Labor Committee. 

International Federation of Catholic Alumnae. 

National Catholic Welfare Council. 

War Department Civilian Advisory Board. 

Young Women’s Hebrew Association. 

The Girls’ Friendly Society in America. 

The National Security League. 

Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The International Committee of Young Men s Christian Association. 

The Salvation Army. 

Young Men’s Hebrew Association. 

National Council of Catholic Women. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

National Board of the Young Women’s Association. 

The Council of Jewish Women. 

International Federation of Catholic Alumnse. 

American Library Association. 

National Civic Federation. 

Boy Scouts of America. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Girl Scouts.' 

American Historical Association. 

National Association Civic Secretaries. 

National Tuberculosis Association. 

National Association Book Publishers. 

National Christian Endeavor Society. 

Dairymen's League Cooperative Association. 

American Civic Association. 

At the end of three years the committee found that its work had 
increased to such an extent and had grown to such proportions that 
expansion on a broader scale was essential. 

Therefore the committee, in the spring of 1925, asked that a full 
department be created within the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America (Inc.), with power and personnel to carry 
on the increasing work. This proposal was made by the committee 
to Mr. Hays and his associates, who acquiesced, and the department 
of public relations was established to serve as the industry’s official 
means of continuing and further developing public cooperation as 
initiated by the public relations committee. The committee then 
disbanded, each organization continuing its contact through the 
so-called 44 open-door” policy already established. Colonel Joy, the 
secretary of the committee, became the director of the public rela¬ 
tions department of the Producers and Distributors Association, 
thus continuing the policies and plans initiated by the committee. 

We felt that if we could get in the organization a department 
devoted to encouraging public contact between the interested people 
and the industry it would be exceedingly helpful all around. 
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Primarily, of course, the mission of the motion picture is to enter¬ 
tain. Those who produce and distribute pictures and the theater 
owner who displays are primarily showmen. The showmen’s pur¬ 
pose, naturally enough, is to please the greatest number of patrons 
and offend the smallest number, to offend no one if that be possible. 

Tastes vary in regard to pictures as in regard to anything else. 
Possibly the picture makers can never please 100 per cent ot their 
patrons any more than a novel or stage play or magazine or news¬ 
paper is capable of pleasing 100 per cent. I am confident, however, 
that the manhood and womanhood of America is sound and whole¬ 
some and it wants wholesomeness as well as artistic and dramatic 
qualities in its entertainment. 

I should like to tell you of a very definite thing that the pro¬ 
ducers are doing toward preserving and increasing wholesomeness 
in picture plays—a plan adopted two years ago. We do not close our 
eyes to the fact that this present period has witnessed a psychology 
that is strange to us. a tendency in places toward a certain defiance 
of the rules and conventions under which the world has operated for 
ages. There has been on the printed page and on the spoken stage 
extremely free discussion of topics which previous to this particular 
era were discussed in whispers if at all. There is a certain type of 
book and play that has become rather prevalent which deals in theme 
and situation with those defiances. Probably such treatments are 
simply reflecting, as in a mirror, some aspects of the life which is 
going on about us. This is not the sort of life, although lived by 
comparatively few, which should be impressed upon the minds of the 
vast majority who are not living it. 

It might be argued, and perhaps with a certain degree of justifica¬ 
tion, that the motion-picture screen should be as free a medium of 
expression as the book or the stage or the daily journal. Much that 
may be and is proper subject matter for print or play can never be 
proper subject matter for motion pictures. The man who publishes a 
book or the man who produces a stage play appeals to a more or less 
limited group which knows what it is going to get. Not everyone 
can or will pay $2 for a novel. Not everyone can or will pay that 
much or more to attend a dramatic performance. But everyone can, 
and nearly everyone does, pay the small admission price to the 
motion-picture theater. 

A book is a great success if in its final printing it has reached 
100,000 copies; yet a motion picture, were it distributed throughout 
the country during any given week, would be seen by many times 
that number,—not just the “ sophisticates ” but the vast majority of 
Americans who do not fling defiance at customs and conventions but 
who cling with fine faith and devotion to the things that are whole¬ 
some and healthy and who live in harmony with the fine ideals that 
have made America what it is. 

People of this type are the movie’s patrons; for many of them the 
motion picture is their chief form of amusement. And so, for 
reasons not only of good morals but of good business, the men who 
make motion pictures decided more than two years ago that the more 
or less prevalent type of novel and stage play must not become the 
prevalent type of motion picture: and in this the public relations 
committee worked most diligently with the producers and distrib¬ 
utors. 
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So the producing members of the association, with the encourag- 
ment of the public relations committee, set up a system of their own 
to that end. Here is how that system operates: When any member 
company is offered the screen rights to a book or plav of a probably 
questionable nature, representatives immediately inform the offices 
of the association, representing about 85 per ceht of the producing 
elements. If the judgment of the member company to the effect that 
the picturization of the subject is inadvisable it is confirmed, a notice 
is sent to all the other member companies, giving the name of the 
objectionable book or play. During the year just passed this plan 
has resulted, I am reliably informed, in 166 books and plays, includ¬ 
ing some of the best sellers and stage successes, being kept from the 
screen, simply because it did not seem that they were proper subjects 
to be presented in motion picture form. 

That method, which is thoroughly legal and which has proved effi¬ 
cient, is not censorship in any sense of the word. No censorship could 
have brought about the results which have been attained. At the 
same time the plan does not by any possible interpretation limit the 
production of vital or artistic pictures. 

Mr. Black. Could you furnish the committee with a list of those 
rejected manuscripts ? 

Mr. Hanmer. I have no list of them myself. I do not know that 
it would be legal to give out such a list. As to that I am not in¬ 
formed. I imagine Mr. Pettijohn would know and could advise you. 
I have seen lists of them. I never have memorized them. I have 
never had a list in my possession; but I was informed by Colonel 
Joy that that number of books and plays that did not seem desir¬ 
able for picturization had been declined, due to this plan. 

This voluntary banning from the screen of unwholesome books and 
plays—and mark you, it is entirely voluntary—is, I think, one of 
the finest and most effective examples of self-regulation of which I 
know. It is pretty effective. I do not see how you could bring that 
about by any form of governmental censorship. 

Mr. Fletcher. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the witness whether or 
not they w T ere refused on account of the bad moral effect that they 
might have or because they were not fit from the producers’ stand¬ 
point ? 

Mr. Hanmer. On account of the moral effect primarily, sir; be¬ 
cause they were undesirable. I suppose also there w T ere elements in 
the production of the picture—the technique—that had somewhat of 
a bearing, too. As to that I am not advised. I do know that that 
kind of thing that we are objecting to in the printed page and on 
the stage is being scrutinized very carefully by those making pic¬ 
tures, and that the selection is made with their very best efforts. 

There is one absolutely convincing and indisputable proof of the 
success of the motion picture producers and distributors in carry¬ 
ing out the purposes to which they pledged themselves when four 
years ago they formed their association. That proof is—the pictures 
themselves. 

That is the chief concern of all of us who are taking part in 
these hearings—the pictures. Are they what they should be? Are 
they what should be offered to more than one hundred million 
Americans each week as their principal form of diversion and 
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amusement? Apparently this vast number of men, women, and 
children feel that the pictures are what they should be since week 
after week they patronize them. Picture patrons have never asked 
for censorship. 

But let us look directly at the motion pictures—the individual 
pictures which are being shown to the hundred and odd millions. Let 
us take, for example, this weeks’ showings on Broadway, New York, 
where you will find as diversified a theater patronage as you will 
find anywhere in the world. Let us take a few of the pictures these 
New Yorkers right now are looking at. 

There is Ben Hur. We are all familiar with Gen. Lew Wal¬ 
lace’s classic story as it appeared in book form and as it endured 
for many years upon the stage. Now, thanks to the magic of the 
camera, it is a greater and more sweeping story than ever, and 
at the same time it is one of the most deeply powerful and rever¬ 
ential lessons in religion that could be presented by any medium. 

It has the great thrill of the famous chariot race and at the same 
time it has the inspiring story of the Nazarene and His disciples, 
and of the young Jewish patrician, Judah, Ben Hur, who followed 
in the Masters footsteps. 

There is the Big Parade, which brings to the spectator a finer and 
more accurate conception of the World War and the part played in 
it by our American youth, rich and poor, than any spoken oration 
or printed history could bring. It was written by a Marine. Some 
of our Marines took part in its fighting scenes. It is a powerful lesson 
in patriotism which never fails to bring forth cheers from those who 
see it, while at the same time it is one of the most powerful preach¬ 
ments against the tragedy and folly of war. 

Another war picture is showing—“ Mare Nostrum.” This, besides ~ 
being fine entertainment, is a revelation of the ruthless submarine 
warfare and of the intricacy and wide-spread nature of the spy sys¬ 
tem. This picture is thoroughly educational. 

The Sea Beast is a picture which is attracting great throngs. This 
is an adaptation of the famous story written by Admiral Melville— 
Moby Dick—a tale of those by-gone days when the whaling industry 
was well to the fore among American enterprises and when wonderful 
sailors and courageous huntsmen were among the proudest products 
of New England. No less a personage than John Barrymore, com¬ 
monly conceded to be America’s best actor, retired from an engage¬ 
ment on the so-called legitimate stage to appear as the hero of this 
photoplay. 

Broadway is witnessing a pictorial presentation of “ La Boheme,” 
Murger’s classic narrative of life in the studios of the poor artists of 
Paris, with which story all are familiar in its form as an opera. 

Then there is a picturization of Mr. Belasco’s familiar and success¬ 
ful stage comedy Kiki. There is Stella Dallas, a fine and touching 
story of a mother’s love and sacrifice for her daughter. There is The 
Black Pirate, a fantastic and thrilling picture-play in color of the 
old days when the skull and crossbones flew at the masthead of many 
a ship. This is Douglas Fairbanks’s picture. The finest of our 
younger comedians, Harold Lloyd, is to be seen in another of his 
frolicsome farce comedies, For Heaven Sake. I recommend it to you 
all. It is a mighty good picture. 
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I heard Mr. Hays, at a dinner, say to Harold LIoyd ; “ Harold, you 
could not make a dirty picture if you tried. It is not m your system. 
You don’t work that way.” 

That is the kind of picture we like to get. 

There is no picture in that group to which any person could offer 
reasonable objection. 

On the contrary it seems to me—and it has been set forth by the 
professional reviewers of the New York City newspapers^—tha t this 
is as fine a collection of pictures as present-day art and ingenuity 
could devise. Yet no special effort was made to establish any record 
for beauty and worthiness of motion pictures during this particular 
week. Tnese pictures represent the type of excellence toward which 
the producers nave Leen devoting their efforts since they formed their 
organization—the standard of excellence to which tney have been 
coming closer and closer with each succeeding year. 

Literally hundreds of fine entertaining and beneficial photoplays 
have been produced during the past few years. It has been my 
privilege and pleasure to see and enjoy many of them. Let me refer 
to some of the pictures dealing with subjects which have had to do 
with the history and development of our own country—and I 
might say that I do not believe history has ever been taught to our 
American youth so tellingly as it has been taught by means of the 
screen. 

The picture America, made with the approval and more or less 
under the supervision of the Daughters of the American Revolu¬ 
tion, one of the organizations cooperating through the public rela¬ 
tions department, was a thrilling and accurate narrative of our 
struggle for independence. Janice Meredith, although a romance, 
dealt with the same period and portrayed the hardships and ultimate 
successes of our great early leaders. Coming a step further along in 
our history, we find the Covered Wagon showing our pioneer fore¬ 
fathers making their way across the continent and fighting for their 
very lives against starvation and savages so that they might open 
up the West. Descriptive of the period only a little later we find 
the Iron Horse picturizing the splendid and brave work of those 
Americans who linked the two oceans with the rails over which to¬ 
day we ride in comfort and luxury. 

Another means of transportation in which America was a leader 
was the steamboat. The development of this and the historic first 
voyage of Robert Fulton up the Hudson River on his little steamer 
Clermont are shown in another film masterpiece, Little Old New 
York. 

There are many great pictures dealing witlj the development of 
our western country, for example the Vanishing American, which 
traces the history of one of our Indian tribes, and the Pony Express, 
showing how our mail was carried before the days of railroads. 

Perhaps the greatest historical picture ever made—one which 
impresses indelibly upon the minds of the spectators that great 
^struggle between the States and that immortal statesman who 
dominated the scene—is Abraham Lincoln. This picture teaches 
more history then a hundred books or a hundred lectures. 

No finer and more touching and effective story of a great life has 
ever been portrayed. And, by the way, it is interesting to note that 
22126—26-5 
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that picture was in peril of failing as a screen production. Our 
organizations in the Public Relations Committee felt that it was one 
of the fine things that should be encouraged. The makers of that 
picture were facing very serious financial distress, and our organiza¬ 
tions went and told all of our folks to go and see that picture, and 
they wrote their representatives here and there over the country say¬ 
ing, “When Abraham Lincoln comes to your town, support it. It 
is the kind of picture we want, and there will be more of them if it 
succeeds, and if it fails it is going to be very discouraging.” The 
result was that it is now listed as one of the successful pictures of 
the year. I think it would have been an absolute failure without 
the Kind of cooperation that was brought to it by this voluntary, 
cooperative, constructive work. 

There are many religious and semireligious photoplays to be seen. 
The Ten Commandments, telling the story of the Exodus and of 
Moses receiving the divine rulings on the mountain top preaches 
the most powerful sort of sermon. The Wanderer tells in film form 
the story of the prodigal son. There is Quo Vadis, depicting the 
martyrdom of the early Christians. The White Sister is a semi¬ 
religious romance of old Rome. In the way of modern semireligious 
pictures we have the Miracle Man and the Fool dealing with the 
power of faith, and Thank You, a comedy drama showing the hard¬ 
ships of the underpaid minister in a small community, made with 
the immediate assistance of the representatives of the various relig¬ 
ious denominations. 

The histories of other nations as well as our own have been taught 
to millions by means of the photoplay, for example the Hunchback 
of Notre Dame, Scaramouche, Monsieur Beaucaire, and Madame Sans 
Gene, touching upon French history, Beau Brummel and Nell Gwyn 
among others showing various aspects of English life. 

The current activities of our own Government are shown to great 
advantage in a number of motion pictures. Indeed, the Government 
was glad to cooperate with the producers in the making of some of 
these, for in no better fashion could our people learn what our leaders 
were doing. Classmates was made at West Point with the partici¬ 
pation of the Cadet Corps. The Midshipman was made at Annap¬ 
olis and was participated in by our young men in training there. 
The Air Mail showing America’s leadership in the carrying of com¬ 
munications, was made with the assistance of the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment. 

There have been many pictures dealing with great American indus¬ 
tries, for example, the Limited Mail and the Signal Toyer having 
to do with railroads and steel preferred, showing the inside of an¬ 
other industry in which America leads the world. 

A distinguished list of the great authors living and dead whose 
works have been picturized might easily be set forth. The motion- 
pictures producers do not seek their material in the low and unwhole¬ 
some writings which in these days have apparently so vast a circu¬ 
lation. On the contrary, they are only too eager to purchase the 
picture rights from the very best novelists and dramatists. I might 
point out that several of Sir James Barrie’s works have been screened, 
among them Peter Pan and A Kiss for Cinderella. The Lost World 
is a current picture from the pen of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. We 
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have seen pictures by Sir Hall Caine, Sir Gilbert Parker, Arnold 
Bennett, John Galsworthy, William J. Locke, Basil King, Thomas 
Burke, Anthony Hope, Jeffry Farnol, Henry Arthur Jones, Michael 
Arlen, E. P. Oppenheim, Louis Joseph Vance, and others of this 
type. We have seen pictures from the French stories of Hugo and 
Balzac, and the-later Sardou and Cuitry, and the Austrian Siider- 
mann and the Spaniard Ibanez. 

Photodramas nave been made from the American stories of those 
master Nathaniel Hawthorne, Robert Louis Stevenson, and Mark 
Twain; and nearly all the popular authors of our own day have been 
represented upon the screen; for example, Booth Tarkington, Joseph 
Hergesheimer, Edna Ferber, Gertrude Atherton, Fannie Hurst, 
George Ade, Rex Beach, Gouverneur Morris, F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
Harold Bell Wright, Zane Grey, Arthur Stringer, Robert W. Cham¬ 
bers, Rupert Hughes, Richard Washburn Child, Peter B. Kyne, 
Elmer Davis, Laurence Stallings, Kathleen Norris, Alice Duer 
Miller, Mary Roberts Rinehart, and others. 

I do not seek to create the impression or to put forth the argu¬ 
ment that the motion picture is primarily educational. It does not 
set out to be educational as its main purpose. It is, primarily and 
perhaps always will be, intended for entertainment. But I do con¬ 
tend that almost every picture shown carries a by-product of edu¬ 
cation, even though it be but education in manners, in customs, and 
the like. And even those pictures which have no special educational 
value—those comedies and romances and tragedies which deal with 
the everyday affairs of life—have the very great value of diverting 
and pleasing for a couple of hours those who behold them. 

It has seemed to me from close observation that these men who 
make and distribute the movies have met with a wonderful success in 
the carrying forward—by means of the system which I have de¬ 
scribed—of their determination that the more or less prevalent type 
of book and play shall make no advances toward becoming the prev¬ 
alent type of motion picture. You who are here are familiar of 
course with those books and plays of the present season and of the 
past few seasons which have gained success because of a notoriety 
achieved through their sensationalism or their unwholesomeness. 
Some of the plays indeed were deemed so bad that even the sophis¬ 
ticated city of New York protested against them. Just run over in 
your minds a list of those books or plays of that type and see if you 
can recall a single one of them that was made into a motion picture. 
I do not think you can find one. The picture makers are accepting 
their responsibility to their vast public and they are not losing sight 
of that responsibility. 

The tendency in motion-picture producing to-day is to make great 
classics, clean romances of present day life, comedies, particularly 
these latter; and we must all concede that we can not find too 
much clean laughter in the world. 

Of course, no thoughtful person can reasonably expect all mo¬ 
tion pictures to be constructed to fit the psychology of the twelve- 
year-old boy or girl any more than a thoughtful person would ex¬ 
pect all books to be written for the child’s mind. The primary pur¬ 
pose of the motion picture is entertainment of the mature. There 
are certain problems in life which must be picturized if we are to 
have drama (which is based fundamentally upon a conflict between 
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good and evil) and some of these problems to be depicted perhaps 
are not just the sort of things for the young to see. Yet if these 
things are eliminated altogether and if all pictures are made to ap¬ 
peal to the adolescent mind only, then adults will not wish to go to 
the theaters and the motion picture will quickly pass out of existence. 

There is in this connection a definite responsibility resting on the 
parent’s shoulders, just as there is a definite parental responsibility 
as to the books read by the young and the stage plays that the youth 
sees. 

In spite of this parental responsibility, however, the motion picture 
industry has planned a service for the young which even now is in 
operation and which helps to take care of the situation. 

Mr. Tydings. Mr. Chairman, what is the idea of coming to Wash¬ 
ington and asking for this law when most of the States already have 
it ? Why do not those who want censorship focus their attention on 
those States that do not have it ? 

Canon Chase. Are you asking me or Mr. Hanmer that question? 

Mr. Tydings. Whoever can give me the information. 

Canon Chase. That is what this hearing is for—to find out. 

Mr. Black. Do you want me to answer you ? 

Mr. Tydings. Yes. 

Mr. Lowrey. I suggest that we let the witness tell the story" and 
discuss that later. 

Mr. Tydings. All right. 

Mr. Black. Canon Chase will tell us all about that. 

Mr. Hanmer. Does that satisfy the situation, sir? 

Mr. Tydings. What I wanted to know was this: Personally I think 
this committee ought to decide whether it wants to go into this field 
or let the States keep it. It seems to me, whether it is good or bad 
censorship is not the question here. It is whether the Government 
should institute censorship or whether the boards in the States should 
continue to do it. 

Mr. Upshaw. Mr. Chairman, as the sponsor of one of the bills 
under consideration, might I answer that question, if nobody else 
will? 

The Chairman. Of course, we are going on with the hearing, 
and I think we had better save the time and let Mr. Hanmer proceed. 

Mr. Hanmer. I will make it very brief, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Upshaw. All right. I was just very anxious that that ques¬ 
tion should not go unanswered. I am prepared to answer it if 
nobody else will. 

The Chairman. You will have an opportunity later, Mr. Upshaw. 

Mr. Black. The answer is that Federal enforcement of prohibi¬ 
tion was such a success that they want this. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Hanmer. A series of pictures particularly adapted to the 
youth have been selected and carefully arranged for presentation 
in motion-picture theaters at special performances. More than two 
years were spent in preparation, in going through the film treasuries 
of the companies belonging to the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America (Inc.) and in gathering the material, which 
now provides 52 complete programs of 8 reels each—a supply suffi¬ 
cient for a year’s showings. 

Each program contains a feature picture about five reels in length, 
a comedy, and a short-subject reel of an instructional nature, so 
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assembled as to furnish a well-balanced performance of approxi¬ 
mately an hour and a half’s entertainment. Included in these pro¬ 
grams are such pictures as The Hottentot, The Busher, Dinty, Penrod 
and Sam, The Blue Bird, The Kid, and so on, with such stars as 
Mary Pickford, Wallace Reid, Charles Chaplin, Jackie Coogan, 
Marguerite Clark, Buster Keaton, Johnny Hines, Baby Peggy, and 
others who are known widely as outstanding figures in the motion- 
picture world. 

These programs, made with the full cooperation of interested 
citizen organizations, were offered to the public under the name of 
“The Saturday Morning Movies,” and they were available for use 
in any theater in any community where the public wished them. 
An admission price of 10 cents for children was arbitrarily fixed, 
and the machinery by which the films were to be distributed through 
the Film Boards of Trade, etc. ? was set into operation by the pro¬ 
ducers and distributors association. 

Prior to this, experiments were made in a number of selected 
theaters and communities, in order to determine whether the chil¬ 
dren liked the pictures and whether the public response was as 
great as the voice of the demand. The pictures received a hearty 
reception in the experimental state and last fall the service was 
extended on a permanent basis. 

A great many communities, at once availed themselves of the op¬ 
portunities and the Saturday Morning Movies were set in use. Since 
then, the success which these programs have attained has been di¬ 
rectly proportional to the interest exhibited by the parents, guard¬ 
ians, teachers, and others who have control over the attendance of 
children at these showings. 

The Saturday Morning Movies are now and will remain available 
for use wherever there is a demand and an organized wish for them. 
Heads of various groups have viewed these pictures and in those 
places where they have been shown consistently, children and parents 
alike have received them with pleasure. While the production in 
the last few years of so large a number of pictures suitable and 
desirable for children has lessened the demand for special pictures 
for children, these programs are there for those who really wish 
them. 

At the same time, there are in many communities groups present¬ 
ing Saturday morning performances with pictures selected by them¬ 
selves and shown under their direction and chaperonage. These 
groups are working harmoniously with the theater managers, the 
film boards of trade, and other industrial factors; and with success. 

Mrs. Kahn. Have they been a financial success? 

Mr. Hanmer. I am afraid not. Colonel Joy can tell you that. 
They set a price of 10 cents as the limit on admissions. 

Mr. Black. Have you rendered any services to the churches in 
the way of entertainments and educational work ? 

Mr. Hanmer. Yes, sir. I will pass immediately to that. 

Mr. Nelson. Do you not think that more good travel pictures 
would help? 

Mr. Hanmer. I do; and they are worked into these programs. I 
think Colonel Joy has been aole to develop 52 programs now that 
seem to be pretty satisfactory to all concerned. 
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Mr. Black. Have you ever helped my friend Canon Chase in 
<church work? 

Mr. Hanmer. Whenever possible. 

Not long since, at a meeting of the ministers of many denomina¬ 
tions in Brooklyn, N. Y., the suggestion was made that motion 
pictures be shown regularly to the children of that city as one con¬ 
structive method of preventing crime. This suggestion, which is to 
be discussed further on April 19, when a large meeting of Brooklyn 
clergymen, including Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, is to be held, 
is directly in line with the thought of such leaders in juvenile train¬ 
ing as Judge Ben B. Lindsay, of Denver, Colo., a world authority 
on the handling of children. Judge Lindsey in a recent address 
said: 

I know thousands of children who have been elevated, inspired, and made 
happier because of the movies; who have been kept off the streets, out of 
the alleys, the vulgar story-telling of the barnyards, and a multitude of 
idle, evil associations, by the wholesome appeals and opportunities of the 
movies. 

At the same time it is interesting to note that the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor has definitely refuted the 
charges that juvenile delinquency is increasing. A survey covering 
a period of 10 years lias shown that juvenile delinquency really is 
decreasing and that in the larger cities where the errors of youth 
have been more apparent, the drop has been decided. New York, 
Washington, Chicago—all three—showed a big decrease in the 
number of children’s cases handled by the juvenile courts for each 
1,000 of population. And this decrease has come at a time when 
the motion-picture theaters have increased by the thousands. There 
was a suggestion—indeed, a belief until a few years ago that the 
ownership and control of the motion-picture industry reposed in the 
hands of a very limited group of individuals. To some extent this 
belief may still persist and perhaps there is no better time to dispel 
the belief than right now. 

Looking over the statements, the financial statements, of less than 
half a dozen of the larger producing and distributing corporations 
we find that they have outstanding 3,554,115 shares of stock in the 
hands of no less than 11,516 shareholders resident in 45 of our States 
and no less than 12 foreign countries. This large group of individ¬ 
uals widely scattered are the owners of the movies. 

Motion-picture stocks are traded in every day in the exchanges 
and it is perhaps worthy of note that during the recent flurries 
when the stocks of other industries—older and formerly deemed per¬ 
haps most substantial—skidded downward in value, some to remain 
at the lower figures, the motion-picture stocks were effected little, 
if any, by the most of speculative trading, and if they did lose a 
few points, they quickly regained their former ratings. 

The motion-picture industry is not held tightly by any small 
group. More and more it is becoming the property of the public 
which is as it should be. Since the business has been stabilized and 
operated under the sound common-sense methods of other great busi¬ 
nesses our very best banks are only too glad to finance motion-picture 
production and distribution and our best financial companies are 
only too eager to take care of the stock selling and flotation. 
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This increasing solidity of the motion-picture business is to my 
mind another proof of its ability, not only to regulate itself, but 
constantly to improve itself. 

There are numerous other instances to show how the motion-pic¬ 
ture industry is regulating itself. Nothing could be more convinc¬ 
ing, perhaps, of how it has settled its internal affairs than by observ¬ 
ing how it used arbitration in the settling of its trade disputes dur¬ 
ing the last two years in its care of children employed m the in¬ 
dustry, and in its establishment of a free centralized casting bureau 
which takes care of extra labor employed. 

A recent report by Prof. Raymond B. Dunlap, director of the 
child-welfare department of the Los Angeles public schools, out¬ 
lined how children are cared for in Hollywood. Every child em¬ 
ployed must have a certificate signed by his parents or guardian, 
the director, and the producer of the picture, and by the director 
of the child-welfare department. In ^addition, each child must 
have a medical certificate of health, new certificates being required 
for each successive picture in which the child is to appear. 

Schools have been established within the studios, these being main¬ 
tained by the producers at their own expense but conducted under 
the supervision and direction of the board of education of Los An¬ 
geles. Teachers are employed by the board of “education but are 
paid by the producers. The children, according to Professor Dun¬ 
lap, are under eight-hour supervision. They must have regular 
hours for recreation and regular hours for classroom work, and at 
all times during the day are under the supervision of the teachers. 
The childen are employed before the camera less than an hour a 
day, Professor Dunlap reports, and more often are not used for more 
than 10 minutes during the day. Last year the scholastic records 
of the studio children excelled that of the children in the regular 
public schools by 17 per cent. This degree of proficiency was due^ 
according to Mr. Dunlap, to the better facilities supplied by the 
producers in comparison to those furnished by the city. 

The work with children in this field developed about the same time 
as that in regard to labor in Hollywood. Prior to the establishment 
of a free casting bureau for extras, those who sought employment in 
pictures were required to pay 10 per cent and upward of their sal¬ 
aries to the employment agencies through which they obtained their 
placements. Charges were made not only for the first placements, 
but for subsequent placements. At the beginning of this year a free 
•casting bureau was opened by the producers in California, and 
through this bureau all employment of casual labor will be made. 
The bureau is maintained without charge to the employee, and since 
the first of the year more than 60,000 placements have been made. 
Through the operation of such a bureau questionable agencies, schools, 
and the like which have held out false promises to movie-struck 
men and women will be abolished or wiped out of existence. 

The motion-picture industry, for the second year, has been the out¬ 
standing example of the successful use of the arbitration system in 
settling trade disputes. A recent report of the Arbitration Society of 
America declared that no other industry even approached it in suc¬ 
cessfully settling its trade affairs. 

The following statement will indicate just how broadly this system 
has been employed and how effectively it worked in 1925: 11,887 dis- 
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putes, involving $2,542,544.40, were disposed of; 4,269 disputes 
involving $802,747.69, were settled before submission to the boards 
of arbitration; 5,450 awards, involving $1*351,206.72, were naade by 
the boards of arbitration; 554 disputes, involving $124,797.23, were 
withdrawn by complainants; 292 disputes, involving $87,147.86, were 
dismissed by the boards; 22 of these disputes required a seventh 
arbitrator; 539 disputes, involving $205,216.71, were pending Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1925; 17 disputes were ligitated after arbitration; 1 dispute 
was ligitated before arbitration. 

In 1924 the figures were as follows: 11,197 disputes between dis¬ 
tributors and exhibitors, involving $2,119,622.56, were disposed of; 
5,697 disputes, involving $871,035.74, were settled and disposed of 
without submission to boards of arbitration between time complaint 
was made and the meeting of the boards to hear same; 4,875 awards, 
involving $1,077,968.99, were made by the boards of arbitration; 332 
disputes, involving $132,115.48, were withdrawn by complainants; 
293 disputes, involving $38,502.35, were dismissed by boards of arbi¬ 
tration; 15 of these disputes required a seventh arbitrator; 520 dis¬ 
putes, involving $140,234, were pending on January 1, 1925; 4 dis¬ 
putes were litigated after arbitration; 1 dispute was litigated before 
arbitration. 

These trade disputes were handled by 33 arbitration boards in as 
many key cities. Each arbitration board is composed of three ex¬ 
hibitors and representatives of three distributing companies, a sev¬ 
enth member of the board being elected in the event of a tie vote. 

Richard Washburn Child, president of the Arbitration Society of 
America, in commenting on the accomplishment of the motion-pic¬ 
ture industry in this important matter of arbitrating disputes, said: 

As yet no other industry can in any way approximate, either in number of 
cases [arbitrated] or in the scope of their distribution, the rapid progress made 
in the motion-picture industry. * * * The experience of the motion-picture 

industry is duplicated by an increasing number of trade and professional asso¬ 
ciations which are making more and more use of the principle of commercial 
arbitration, and for the second year the motion picture has given the American 
business world striking proof of the effectiveness of commercial arbitration in 
the speedy and economical settlement of business disputes. 

With the development of the motion picture and the better 
understanding of its tremendous possibilities for human good, eyes 
were turned almost immediately toward the production of pictures 
that would aid in religious teaching and in the advancement of 
classroom work and the schools. Leaders in and out of the motion- 
picture industry felt that to have the motion picture and not to use 
it to advance religion and education would be as wasteful us having 
the printing press and declining, or failing, to print any books 
other than novels. 

While both the religious picture and the pedagogic picture Were 
being discussed and planned for at the same time, the development 
of the picture for use in the churches came first, though it was fol¬ 
lowed so closely by the development of the teaching film field as to 
make both virtually of the same age. 

In order that the foundations might be well laid, experiments 
in the church field were undertaken more than a year and a half 
ago, a department being established by the Motion Picture Pro¬ 
ducers and Distributors of America for that specific purpose. A 
series of religious pictures—about 11 reels in fact^were Obtained for 
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the experiments, and these were placed in a number of churches in 
and around Greater New York. The Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ, as an interested party, organized the distribution in these 
churches. 

A careful check was made on attendance at the churches throug- 
out the period of experimentation and, as a result,, it was found 
that attendance on the Sunday nights when pictures were shown 
increased 36 per cent and the congregations were enthusiastic about 
the helpful instruction resulting from the illustrated texts. 

When it was well established that motion pictures did assist the 
church in its work, Mr. William E. Harmon, president of the Har¬ 
mon Foundation, offered to establish a religious motion-picture 
foundation to carry on the work of providing suitable pictures. He 
gave $50,000 with which to set the machinery in operation, with 
the understanding that more money would he available when the 
service was sufficiently organized for a broad use of religious films. 

In the establishment ox the religious motion-picture foundation, 
the Harmon Foundation had the cooperation of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, and the Motion Picture Pro¬ 
ducers and Distributors of America. Tl^ese three groups, each with 
a distinct and yet necessary function, working harmoniously to¬ 
gether insure important results. The work of production has gone 
ahead steadily and already four one-reel pictures, based on Biblical 
themes and church history, are in production and are almost ready 
for use in the churches as supplements to the sermons. 

The Rev. George Reid Andrews, chairman of the drama com¬ 
mittee of the Federal Council of Churches, is vice president and 
general manager of the foundation with offices at 105 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York City. Mr. Harmon is president and on 
the board of directors are such men as the Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, 

§ resident of the Federal Council of Churches, John H. Finley, Dr. 

amuel McCune Lindsey, W. Burke Harmon, and Carl E. Milliken, 
former Governor of Maine, who is now secretary of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of America. 

Shortly after the establishment of the Religious Motion Picture 
Foundation, announcement was made by the Eastman Kodak Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y., a member of the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, that that company would begin at once on 
a broad experimental basis the development of teaching films for 
use in schools. 

The pictures are to be closely correlated with selected courses of 
study and in accordance with a definite educational plan. The best 
available educators are to be employed by the Eastman Co. and 
sufficient financial backing will be given the project to insure suc¬ 
cess for the experiments. 

As soon as teaching films are produced to warrant it, they will be 
placed in selected classrooms throughout the country for trial over 
a two-year period. 

This important development is particularly interesting in view of 
the fact that George Eastman, president of the Eastman Kodak Co., 
is the man who shares honors with Thomas A. Edison as inventor of 
the motion picture. He produced the celluloid film which went 
with Mr. Edison’s revolving camera to furnish us with the movie 
of to-day. 

22126—26-6 
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The announcement of Mr. Eastman’s proposal recalls the fact 
that in June, 1922, Mr. Hays, in addressing the National Education 
Association in Boston, Mass., offered the cooperation of his asso¬ 
ciation and of the motion-picture industry in the development of 
pedagogic pictures and that, on that occasion, the education associa¬ 
tion appointed a committee to investigate the possibilities of the 
classroom picture, and to outline the way for its development and use. 

Mr. Black. Have you done anything for the rural schools? 

Mr. Hanmer. I am afraid not as much as must be done later. 
There is a great need there, and the county farm bureaus are using 
pictures that the public relations department is endeavoring to make 
available for them. 

Mr. Fenn. Are not the Yale pictures available? 

Mr. Hanmer. They are coming to be available for that use now. 
They were very expensive in their production. 

Mr. Fenn. 1 know that. 

Mr. Hanmer. And they tried to use them in the motion-picture 
houses to cover their cost of production, feeling that eventually they 
would be made available on a very low-priced scale. 

Mr. Fenn. They will be available, I understand. 

Mr. Hanmer. They are. That is a very wonderful story. It is 
another fine piece of cooperation, too. 

A striking example of the way in which the motion picture is 
playing the triple role of entertainer, educator, and physician, is to 
be found in the institutional work in which it is engaged. Four 
hundred and eighty-seven institutions in this country, such as 
prisons, orphanages, hospitals, homes for the aged, homes for the 
deaf and the like, are receiving gratuitous film service each week 
through the film boards of trade. Several hundred other institu¬ 
tions are also using motion pictures as a regular part of their pro¬ 
gram of training and are finding the use both helpful and thoroughly 
beneficial. 

Granting that there are only 200 inmates in each of the institu¬ 
tions, although the average must be far above that because some of 
the prisons alone house thousands of men and women, the motion 
picture thus is shown to 100,000 helpless shut-ins each week—or 
more than 5,000,000 in a year. And all without cost to the State or 
the institution. 

The pictures are the same as those exhibited in the regular motion- 
picture theaters throughout the country. The value of this sort of 
service in human good is beyond calculation. Some idea of what 
it means may be gained from the recently collected statements of 
wardens, superintendents, physicians, and others in charge, who can 
observe and sometimes chart the results. 

Dr. George W. Kirchwey, former warden of Sing Sing Prison, 
and now head of the department of criminology of the New York 
School of Social Work, says for instance: 

Motion picture entertainment is a great boon to all such institutions and a 
great means of reducing infractions of rules. Hospitals find that motion pic¬ 
tures have a tonic effect upon the inmates, stimulating them, preventing them 
from brooding, and putting them in a mental condition that is helpful in 
restoring health. 
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Brother Paulian, of the Lincoln Agricultural School, of Lincoln- 
dale, N. Y. asks: 

Are not many morals and lessons of life brought to the attention of such 
children which lessons could not otherwise have been learned unless by per¬ 
sonal contact and experience? ” and Miss Elizabeth Purcell, Superintendent 
of the Colorado State Industrial School for girls, adds: “ I strongly recom¬ 
mend the use of the motion picture in sjchools of this kind, not only from the 
educational standpoint, but also as a means of promoting good feeling and as 
an aid to discipline. 

These are but three illustrations, taken from institutions of three 
types, but they indicate the views of the many others using motion 
pictures for curative and recreational purposes in public institu¬ 
tions. 

I have been pleased to see how, from a business point of view, the 
producers and distributors, through this group, as they are organ¬ 
ized now, and in cooperation with the public citizen agencies, have 
stopped some of the severe competition and cutthroat methods, and 
have pulled together in doing things, both in a business way, in 
settling their own disputes, and in keeping undesirable stories and 
pictures off the screen and working in harmony all around. 

I want to say one thing about the advertising that struck very 
closely to me. Many of us have objected a good deal to the lurid 
bills that were put in front of the theaters, really getting people in 
under false pretenses. There was nothing inside with so much 
“ kick ” as there was on the billboard outside, and we felt that it 
was not fair to the industry; it was not good business, and it raised 
a lot of objection to have that kind of advertising. That is another 
public relations matter that we took up with the industry. At a 
dinner of the men who have to do with the advertising for the 
motion picture industry, Mr. Hays told them just what was happen¬ 
ing, and put before them the instances that we public relations peo¬ 
ple brought in to him and put on his desk of that undesirable kind 
of advertising; and it was so undesirable and so ridiculous that the 
men, after looking pretty serious for a moment, finally just ha-ha-ed. 
It was plainly ridiculous; and I remember that Mr. Hays turned to 
them sharply and said, 44 Gentlemen, it would be laughable, if it were 
not tragic, that that kind of thing is going on.” And they are 
getting improvements. 

Some months ago, as I came down to my office, I saw a new pic¬ 
ture advertised on a billboard that I thought was pretty bad. I did 
not know about the play, but if that kind of advertising ever went 
out, surely the people would say, 44 Well, there is another nude play 
that the industry has failed to set right and keep off the stage. 

I reported that piece of advertising to Mr. Hays, and a few weeks 
later I noticed that all of them had disappeared and others had 
gone up in their places; and I learned that he had reported to 
the company the objection that I, one little fellow, had Registered, 
and they had immediately taken down all of those posters, at great 
expense, and substituted others of the right sort. I call that good 
teamwork. It is just plain good teamwork all the way around. 

Colonel Joy, the executive secretary of our public relations com¬ 
mittee, and who is now the director of the public relations depart¬ 
ment of the industry, and is carrying on there the contacts that 
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we had built up and established and amplifying them, has brought 
about what Mr. Hays is pleased to call the “open-door policy” 
of the industry, which invites everybody to come in and offer their 
constructive suggestions and help to make the thing what it ought 
to be. 

About this time a year ago, the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America completed the establishment of the open 
door policy. By this is meant that an invitation has been extended 
to all thoughtful, interested individuals and organizations to take 
their constructive and helpful suggestions and advice to the motion- 
picture industry through a department of public relations created 
for the purpose of receiving them. 

The invitation to the public was broad and definite. It said to 
the public: “ Be pleased to come in,” and it went beyond any other 
industry in asking the public, which it serves and to which it sells its 

S roduct, to come m and say how pictures should be made. The open 
oor offers a simple and concrete method by which the public, on 
one hand, and the industry on the other, might work together for 
the betterment of all concerned. 


The responsibility for using the open door was placed on the 
public and many individuals and organizations have accepted the 
responsibility and availed themselves of the opportunity. “ Official 
contacts,” as they are called, have been appointed by many groups 
throughout the country who are helping interpret the wishes of 
the public. That these wishes have been met and that they have 
been correctly interpreted is evident in the fact that more than 
100,000,000 is the attendance figures for the motion-picture theaters 
in this country each week. 

One of the more conspicuous examples of the form of coopera¬ 
tion held out by the open door is to be seen in the consultations 
which producing companies have held during the past year with 
responsible groups and individuals representing the best in American 
life, in planning the production of photoplays. 

For instance, when the picture Thank You was contemplated the 
Fox Film Corporation invited a group of representative ministers 
in New York to confer with the president of that organization, the 
scenario writer, the director of the picture and others in authority 
as to the best manner of presenting the story on the screen. 

Thank You, as you know, has a minister for its principal character 
and the story itself treats of the problems of an underpaid clergyman 
in a small town community. The motion-picture industry realized 
its responsibility and its opportunity in presenting a theme of this 
sort and so churchmen were asked to outline how the minister should 
be portrayed. The latter responded to the invitation and the picture 
Thank You as a result was praised by church people in every corner 
of America. 


Similarly, when pictures are contemplated in which special groups, 
such as Catholics, members of historical societies, the organized 
Protestant churches, are interested, representatives of these groups 
are asked to participate in the preliminary discussions and to offer 
such suggestions and advice as may be pertinent. In this way, the 
motion picture industry has gone a long way ahead of other in- 
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dustries in that it seeks advice on what the product shall be in ad¬ 
vance of its presentation to the public, and it is getting this help 
in a most constructive way through its public relations departments 

Since its formation, the Motion Picture Producers and Distribu¬ 
tors of America, have worked effectively with the Drama Committee 
of the Federal Council of Churches, with the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, with such societies as the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Boy Scouts and the like. The door has been 
held wide open for these and other groups and all have benefited 
by consultation on matters of mutual interest. 

Only this spring, for example, the motion picture industry prom¬ 
ised and gave hearty cooperation to the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in conducting a national music memory contest in 
the theaters of this country. It has also furnished slides and will 
use them in many theaters on May 1 calling attention to Child 
Health Day and the need for protecting the health of the young. It 
is working in this child health campaign with the American Child 
Health Association and the general Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
The industry is cooperating this very week in the Be-Kind-To- 
Animals Week program. The newsreel companies took special pic¬ 
tures calling attention to the need for properly caring for animals 
and the industry in other ways joins with the various humane 
societies of the country in furthering the work for dumb creatures. 

This sort of constructive cooperation has become so effective and 
so helpful that about two months ago the drama committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches laid plans for its extension into other 
fields, to include the spoken drama and other amusements, as well as 
the silent drama. 

For that reason, the drama committee of the Federal Council 
called a conference of representatives of the stage and the motion 
picture industry, clergymen, leading laymen and others interested 
in the development of tne best in all drama. 

The real purposes are outlined best of all, perhaps, by the Rev. 
George Reid Andrews, chairman of the drama committee of the 
Federal Council, of which I have the privilege of being a member, 
and likewise chairman of the joint committee appointed to develop 
the plans of cooperation. Doctor Andrews said: 

There are three lines of action open to the church, it seems to me: First, 
<lo nothing—the hands off policy. This is unthinkable; a subject of such 
vital concern to so many people can not be foreign to the church. Second, 
line up on some legal censorship bill and work for effective legislation. Per¬ 
sonally, I believe that the least legislation we do in regard to art, education, 
and religion the better for civilization when viewed in true perspective. Such 
a course is not constructive and brings its own nemesis. Finally, we can 
throw the weight of our influence on the side of those persons and groups, 
especially those inside the theater, working for better things. This course 
recommends itself to us for fair trial and I beUeve wiU prove effective in 
application. The best reformation is always from the inside out and not 
from the outside in. If you of the theater agree with us, we want you to 
work with us toward a practical program of action. 

Mr. Hays representing the motion picture industry followed by 
saying: 

My group stapds at attention to do that which this group thinks ought to 
he done in all the great moral questions involved in motion pictures. No one in 
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my group will make a picture that will not square with the proprieties as inter¬ 
preted by this committee on drama of the Federal Council of Churches. 

Members of the committee appointed to proceed along the lines 
laid down by the Federal council’s committee are: 

Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown, of New York University, and formerly 
United States Commissioner of Education; the Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, presi¬ 
dent of the Federal Council of Churches; the Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert; 
Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson; Frank Gillmore; John Golden; Will Hays; Otto 
Kahn; the Rev. Charles S. McFarland; the Rev. John A. Marquis; Carl E. 
Milliken, former governor of Maine, now secretary of the Motion Picture Pro¬ 
ducers and Distributors of America (Inc.) ; Channing Pollock; Felix M. War¬ 
burg ; and Prof. Luther A. Weigle. 

I have named these distinguished individuals just to point out to 
you the sort of persons who are not attacking the motion-picture in¬ 
dustry, are not asking for censorship, but, on the other hand, are 
giving the problems of the industry their sympathy and their earnest 
cooperation. They are constructive and not destructive. They do 
not tear down; they build up; and,'as we all know, progress in any¬ 
thing can best come from sympathy and understanding and up¬ 
building. 

The faults of the motion picture are largely of the past. The 
accomplishments of the motion picture have been great and their 
future is infinitely greater. 

While to-day there is little to apologize for and very much to be 
proud of, there is very much to be done. I would suggest, in fair¬ 
ness, that thought be given to what’s right with the movies. Every¬ 
thing will be entirely right if everyone—and I include, of course, 
those who with honest motives and sincere desire to do good are 
asking for this legislation—will give to the problems involved their 
sympathy and constructive advice and cooperation. 

The motion picture to-day is the most popular form of amusement, 
diversion, and relaxation that the world knows. 

It is worth while to note that each week, here in America, more 
than 100,000,000 persons pay to enter 20,233 theaters which are 
devoted, in the main, solely to the screening of photoplavs and news 
reels. It is no less impressive to note that 300,000 of our fellow 
citizens are employed permanently in the production, distribution, 
and exhibition of motion pictures; and that a billion and a half 
dollars are invested in the industry; and that it ranks high among 
the Nation’s great enterprises; ana that the United States supplies 
something like 85 per cent of all the motion pictures shown through¬ 
out the world. 

All this has come abou: within the span of a single generation, 
for it was only three decades ago that the first pictures in motion 
were thrown upon the screen of a New York City music hall. That 
was on April 27,1896, and so this year the movie world is celebrating 
its thirtieth anniversary. 

Also it is a distinctively American thing, since it was the achieve¬ 
ment of two Americans who still live—Thomas A. Edison, who per¬ 
fected the fast camera, and George Eastman, who perfected the flexi¬ 
ble celluloid ribbon. But few of us, I think, realize that the motion 
picture is actually America’s most distinctive product. 
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Here is a statement from the Department of Commerce here in 
Washington: 

Per cent 


Of the world’s land, United States possesses_ 6 

Of the world’s population, our people make up_ 7 

Of the world’s wheat, we grow_ 27 

Of the world’s coal, we dig_ 40 

Of the world’s telephones, we use_ 63 

Of the world’s corn, we grow_ 75 

Of the world’s automobiles, we make more than_ 80 

Of the world’s motion pictures we produce more than_ 85 


This is important commercially but far more important socially. 
Those who are responsible for the production and distribution of 
motion pictures realize this. They acknowledge their responsibility 
and I believe are putting forth their best efforts to measure up to it. 

We have heard it contended here that this great and ever-growing 
industry should be subjected to governmental regulation in the form 
of censorship of its product. Political censorship of motion pictures 
is as ineffective in execution as it is un-American in conception. 
The American people are against censorship fundamentally—< 
against censorship of press, pulpit, or pictures. Just as certainly 
are they against wrongdoing. Whatever demand there may have 
been for a political censorship of this method of expression passes 
with the removal of the reason for the demand. There is one place 
and one place only where all the undesirable can be kept out ox pic¬ 
tures and that is in the studios where the pictures are made, at the 
time they are made, and by those who make them. It is a primary 
duty of the producers to do this, and they are striving to do it with 
the cooperation of those who are willing to help. I count it a privi¬ 
lege to be counted as one willing to help constructively. 

Mr. Nelson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question in this con¬ 
nection ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Nelson. This is the day, apparently, of straw votes and ref- 
erendums. 

Mr. Hanmer. Yes, sir. Whatever they may really produce that 
is authentic is a question. 

Mr. Nelson. I wonder if you have ever thought of what it might, 
mean if at the beginning and the conclusion of each film there could 
be shown a slide bearing a statement inviting those that are pleased 
or displeased with the picture to write about it and telling them 
where and to whom they may write. If there is something about the 
picture that they liked, let it be known. The producers are anxious 
to know if they are pleasing the public. If there is something objec¬ 
tionable in the picture, let that be known. I am just wondering what 
such a straw vote or referendum might mean. There are many who 
are pleased with the pictures, and some have objectionable features, 
but nobody knows to whom to write. The average country audience 
or small-town audience knows nothing about that. It is no use to 
protest to the local producer; but if that could be taken up in every 
theater in the United States, we would get a real referendum on 
what the people thought. If those letters should go in signed—it 
would be understood that no answer would be given—we would get 
a real referendum on the fine qualities of our pictures or the objec- 
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tionable features. If that could be inaugurated in every movie house 
in the country, we would soon know what the people want. 

Mr. Hanmer. I fancy that is a very practical suggestion. 

Mr. Nelson. At present nobody Knows where or to whom to 
write. 

Mr. Hanmer. It has been considered briefly. A rather serious 
difficulty developed. The exhibitor does not always like to say to 
the exchange what a wonderful money getter this picture is. He 
bargains a bit with them, you know, sometimes, and he is not always 
quite willing to tell how good the picture is. But I think that 
could be worked out. There is just a human element in it that you 
have*got to consider. But it is corking good business. It is all 
right. 

I just want to say one thing in closing. Colonel Joy just tells me, 
Mr. Chairman, that he is getting about 2,000 letters a week on the 
reactions of the public in the motion-picture houses through the 
exhibitors. I did not know that he was doing that. I know that 
the exhibitors are pretty keen about it. Mrs. Hanmer was telling 
me night before last that she was at a motion-picture show that 
afternoon with a friend of hers. It was a little chilly in the motion- 
picture house in our neighborhood, and they got up and started to 
go out. The manager at once spoke to them and said, “Don’t you 
like this picture?” They said, “Yes; we like the picture, but it 
was just uncomfortable there.” He said, “Well, I am very anxious 
to please my constituency here, and I wanted to know why you were 
leaving in the middle of the picture,” and he got them over near a 
radiator somewhere, where they could be comfortable. 

You see, they are showmen. They want to please their public, 
and I think we can get some reaction along the line that has just 
been mentioned. 

, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that the public wants censorship 
of pictures. Only once did the voters have an opportunity to 
register at the polls their opinion of this form of regulation. This 
was in November, 1922, when the question in the shape of a popular 
referendum came before the men and women of Massachusetts for 
a direct yes or no vote. They said emphatically, No. The vote 
was 553,173 to 208,252, a majority of 344,921 against censorship. 
The consorship question became the dominant issue of the election, 
although it was not a party or political measure. More votes were 
cast on it than were cast on the question of electing a governor or 
a United States Senator. I believe that most other States in the 
Union would vote in a similar way if the question were put up to 
them. 

Mr. Bobsion. Was that proposition on the ballot ? 

Hanmer. It was on the ballot; yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I am against these bills that are now before us. 
I believe in holding film producers, distributers, and exhibitors, 
as well as those producing stage plays, responsible under the present 
law for observing the requirements which may rightly be demanded 
in the interests of wholesome entertainment. Further, I believe 
in encouraging all efforts which are now being made to raise the 
standard of motion pictures and to encourage the public to demand 
and to patronize film portrayals that are clean and that have artistic 
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and entertainment merit, and I have every confidence in the right 
outcome of such a procedure. I hope we will have nothing govern- 
mentally to interfere with the fine cooperation that is going on be¬ 
tween tne industry and the citizen organizations and to discourage 
the kind of effort that they are making to make their product what 
we want it to be. 

I thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Thank you, sir. 

Who is the next witness ? 

Canon Chase. I would like, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, to explain the bill, as I purpose to do if we had not had 
the pleasure of listening to Mr. Hanmer. But it is very important 
that two witnesses that we have here should be heard at this time, 
and so I will just content myself with saying this: 

The Upshaw bill is not a censorship bill, and it should not be so 
termed by our opponents. It is entirely free from a compulsory 
preview. 

Mr. Tydings. What is the purpose of the bill ? 

Canon Chase. If you will allow me, I want to make just this \ 
other statement as to the referendum in Massachusetts, which I will 
lake up at considerable length a little later; that one of the argu¬ 
ments that the men from the Hays office had their speakers give in 
Massachusetts for voting against State censorship was that Federal 
regulation was better. 

Mr. Upshaw. As the sponsor of the bill, I want to ask Canon Chase 
if he will yield for a brief statement. 

Canon Chase. I will. We are greatly indebted to Congressman 
Upshaw for his magnificent work in this matter, and we only have 
in mind the welfare of these two speakers who must get home. 

Mr. Upshaw. It is just this observation: There would never have 
been such a bill proposed for Federal control or regulation if all the c 
pictures had been like the splendid pictures described in what we 
have heard. We are trying to save the motion-picture business from 
mistakes, and that is our situation. And in answer to Mr. Tydings’s 
question, we are trying to make unnecessary censorship boards in 
municipalities and States and to give them the opportunity of the 
very thing that has been asked for—one wholesome bureau of 
standards, where no laws of decency should be violated, which would 
make unnecessary all of these better-film organizations. The very 
fact of what he has said shows the necessity for it. 

Mr. Tydings. May I interrupt the gentleman ? 

Mr. Upshaw. Yes. 

Mr. Tydings. It is a censorship bill, then? 

Mr. Upshaw. It is a regulation bill. 

Mr. Tydings. How are you going to do away with censorship in 
the States and not have it in the Nation if this is not a censorship 

bill? 

Mr. Black. He wants half of 1 per cent pictures. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Upshaw. This is the answer: These censorship boards in the 
States are proposing to take hold of pictures already produced at 
heavy expense. This bill, in perfect friendship for the industry, and 
greatly believing in it, proposes to lift the standard, which will not 
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be violated, and which will make these censorship boards in the 
States and municipalities unnecessary. 

Mr. Tydings. We will still go on in Maryland. 

The Chairman. Now, if you will introduce your witnesses, we will 
proceed. 

Canon Chase. May I introduce Mrs. Bennett, the president of the 
Citizens League of Maryland, who will answer some of the questions 
that Mr. Hanmer has raised in your minds. 

STATEMENT OF MBS. HOWARD D. BENNETT, PRESIDENT OP THE 

CITIZENS LEAGUE OP MARYLAND POR BETTER MOTION PIC¬ 
TURES, BALTIMORE, MD. 

Mrs. Bennett. Mr.' Chairman and members of the committee, I 
left a sick child in order to come here this morning, so you can realize 
that I consider this most important, or I should not be here. 

I am president of the Citizens League of Maryland for Better 
Motion Pictures. We are a state-wide organization. 

In advocating the adoption of the Upshaw bill or other proper 
legislation for the regulation of the motion-picture business in this 
country, it should be unnecessary to point out the manifold ad¬ 
vantages of such protection to the industry and the public. 

Do not forget the public. 

If the motion-picture producers were not blind to their own best 
interests, it would be obvious to them, as it was to the picture in¬ 
dustry of Great Britain, that some form of Federal control which 
would apply equally to all producers and distributors is essential 
for the proper development and protection of their business, as 
well as to safeguard public welfare. The vast sums spent by the 
United States producers to promote illegal methods to forestall 
censorship could be more effectively applied to constructive work if 
it were not for the fact that the picture industry in the United 
States is controlled by a few men, some of whom are totally unfit 
to act as supercensors, as they are, in deciding for the industry what 
pictures shall be produced not only for the people of the United 
States but for practically 90 per cent of the entire world supply. 

The films of the last three years have far exceeded anything pre¬ 
viously produced in the extravagant and subtle glorification of vice, 
drunkenness, dishonesty, and contempt for the law. This has been 
demonstrated in the fuming of many obscene and indecent books, 
such as are now circulated by the public libraries of the country. 
Even if the film itself has been modified later to meet the few State 
censorship requirements, it has advertised the book and is higlily 
injurious to public welfare. 

This same group of supercensors, under the plea of presenting 
nature and life, have exposed the youth of our Nation to all the sordid 
spectacles of life, pretending to teach about nature and the problems 
of life. 

The screen is not the proper medium for such lessons. These things 
can best be explained under the protection of the home or the direc¬ 
tion of competent and responsible teachers. 

Mr. Tydings. May I interrupt you for a question ? 

Mrs. Bennett. Yes. 
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Mr. Tydings. Would you be in favor of amending this bill so as 
to give this same board the supervision over all the books printed in 
this country? 

Mrs. Bennett. No; but I do feel that books should have more 
supervision. 

These films have taught our youth in detail how the successful 
sneak thief plies his trade, how the counterfeiter’s technique is ac¬ 
quired or applied, how the convict escapes or eludes his pursuers, 
how the experienced libertine succeeds, how the prosperous boot¬ 
legger secures his stock, how the designing merchant collects his fire 
insurance, how the dignity of the law is made subservient to graft. , 

Two recent grand juries of Maryland in their reports stated that 
much of the moral delinquency was due to bad motion pictures. 
Warden Brady—this is recent—of the Maryland Penitentiary, re¬ 
cently stated m our press that the convicts who are privileged to 
attend the movies are tired of vamps, triangle situations, murders, 
holdups, etc., and have expressed a preference for movies showing 
life as it should be. A recent report of criminal cases in Kings 
Uounty, N. Y., stated that motion pictures were responsible for the 
large proportion of youths among the criminals. Of those con¬ 
victed of crimes in Brooklyn last year (1924), 33 per cent were not 
yet 21 years old. Judge George W. Martin is reported to have stated 
that 44 most pictures are salacious and vicious ” and 44 their effect on 
the minds of the young can only be, and as a matter of fact is, to 
entice them out to the road that leads to ruin. Most pictures glorify 
crime or depict the rotten trail of sensuality.” County Judge Frank¬ 
lin Taylor also held the movies to be demoralizing— 44 The modern 
picture is sensual. At the movies the young see things they should 
never be allowed to even hear or think about. Under such condi¬ 
tions the downfall of young girls is not remote.” 

The motion-picture industry in the United States is effectively 
organized to resist all lawful regulation of the film business, and is 
misleading unsuspecting people with large quantities of propaganda 
distributed largely through its affiliated organizations, such as the 
public relations committee, the better films committees, etc. Many 
plans for the previewing of films have been suggested, and many 
pledges made to the public by the industry to clean house. They 
have, however, defaulted on every pledge—yes, Colonel Joy, and 
you know it—and every plan has proven ineffective. I know that 
many people who were connected with these associations have re¬ 
signed because of dissatisfaction with the work of the committee. 

I have a statement here from Mr. Barnes, president of the chamber 
of commerce, New York City, in which he says—I am going to 
quote it: 

Several members of the original committee have withdrawn, among them 
Mr. JuUus Barnes, president of the United States Chamber of Commerce, and 
Mr. John D. Ilder, of the Washington Chamber of Commerce, who, in resigning, 
said that they did not wish to be engaged in such inconsequential work. 

Mr. Black. They would want the Federal Government to be in 
that business? 

Mrs. Bennett. They didn’t want to be engaged in such a business. 
We were all asked to join and we did not join. 

The pictures have grown worse instead of better, and the solution 
obviously lies in Federal regulation of this business at the point of 
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production, because in no other way can the short-sighted greed of 
producers, actors, and directors be restrained, who think only in 
terms of box office receipts—you have stated it this morning—ignor¬ 
ing all standards of common decency. 

These pledges of the motion-picture industry to clean house and 
reform, it is evident, were made only for the purpose of delaying 
action by State legislators and by Congress for a proper regulation 
of this business. 

The Swoope bill, which is now before your committee, was intro¬ 
duced and reported favorably by this committee more than 10 years 
ago, and it is now high time that Congress should provide the proper 
protection against this nation-wide evil for a long suffering and 
patient public. 

House bill No. 6821, introduced by Mr. Upshaw, was prepared by 
experts after a long and careful study of the motion-picture situa¬ 
tion and contains the desirable features of the other bills introduced 
for this purpose. 

The motion-picture industry can not consistently object to this 
bill, as it contains the standards and resolutions and pledges made by 
the czars of this trust when they promised to clean house several 
years ago; in fact, this bill is largely based on these standards, the 
so-called “ Ironclad resolutions and pledge of the industry.” The 
only important difference is: This bill, if adopted by Congress, will 
have the power of the Government back of it to enforce its standards; 
while the many empty pledges of the picture industry have only its 
proven insincerity, only tempered by apparent public demand, for 
security in fulfillment. 

The Motion Picture Producers & Distributors of America (Inc.) 
are distributing the films in groups throughout the country, and the 
exhibitors, in order to secure for their communities certain popular 
films, are compelled by the industry to contract in advance for 
groups, or blocks, of films, and in this way are obliged to take many 
objectionable pictures in order to get a few good ones. That is why 
we only get a good one occasionally. As these people pointed out, 
you can count them on your two hands. It is, therefore, evident that 
the exhibitors are largely at the mercy of the film trust, and can not 
provide uniformly decent pictures, even if they were so disposed, 
and also evident that State boards, voluntary committees, or other 
local agencies can do no constructive work for the betterment of pic¬ 
tures, and must necessarily confine their activities to the elimination 
of the undesirable as far as possible in existing productions. We 
would like that taken care of before the picture is made. 

State censorship is valuable and practical only where the members 
are high caliber, public-spirited officials with courage, decision, de¬ 
termination, and indifference to criticism when they know they are 
right, and who devote full time to this important work; but no State 
board can effectively control this business alone. Censorship can not 
cleanse the unclean theme. I want you to get that. Censorship can 
not cleanse the unclean theme. You may take the finest, most artis¬ 
tic picture and if the theme is unclean you can not by any system of 
censorship make it clean; it remains rotten. And yet they have no 
reason for refusing it because the exhibitors immediately clamor 
about property rights. This cleansing of the unclean theme must be 
done at the point of production, and in advance of actual production; 
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and only the Federal Government can regulate such matters of 
nation-wide scope. In other words, this country is in urgent need 
of a nation-wide quarantine for such mental food as is contained in 
the infected films now in interstate commerce; and a suitable depart¬ 
ment of mental health to supervise the removal and prevention of 
this dangerous infection whicn is affecting the mentality and welfare 
of the entire nation is highly desirable. 

In Maryland censorship has never had a fair trial. The board 
has always been composed of part-time, political appointees. 

Mr. Douglass. Wouldn’t that be apt to happen in the case of 
Federal appointees? 

Mrs. Bennett. No, because there would be a national policy. 
That would be a policy under which certain broad principles would 
have to be observed, and I think that the proper people m the right 
place would take of it. They are taking care of it in other countries 
besides this. All the other countries, except, I think, Argentina, 
have a centralized control over this matter. 

-Mr. Douglass. What is there in this bill to guarantee that you 
will get Federal appointees that will be more pure than the State 
appointees ? 

Mrs. Bennett. It is not a question of the Federal appointees being 
more pure men than the state appointees; it is a question of their 
enforcing the law. 

Mr. Douglass. Would that insure greater purity? 

Mrs. Bennett.* We do not want purity; we want an enforcement 
of the law. 

Mr. Douglass. Hon are you going to get better men as Federal 
appointees than your State appo ntees? 

Mrs. Bennett. Because they would be higher grade men in the 
first place. 

Mr. Douglass. What makes you think that? They would be 
political appointees also. 

Mrs. Bennett. Yes, but they would have a better salary. These 
State censors have only a very small salary. I think they get about 
$2,400. 

Mr. Douglass. Suppose you paid the State censors a higher salary. 
Would that remove the evil that you complain of? 

Mrs. Bennett. I think it would, if they gave their full time to 
the work. 

Mr. Douglass. Suppose you passed a State law requiring the State 
censors to give all tneir time to the work and paying the censors a 
higher salary. What objection would there be then to the State 
censorship ? 

Mrs. Bennett. I think that it would take care of it, except for the 
fact that many of the undesirable films come from other States. 

Mr. Black. What about the law signed by President Wilson 
against the transporting of obscene films! 

Mrs. Bennett. I don’t know. 

' Mr. Douglass. Each State should have the right to determine that, 
not the Federal Government. 

Mrs. Bennett. Yes, but we would like to have the State enforce it 
by State censorship wherever it was thought desirable. The State 
would have every right to have a State board. You would have 
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censorship of every producer in this country and that would stop the 
production of these undesirable films. 

Mr. Tydings. Do you think the Federal Government could do that 
better than the State government ? 

Mrs. Bennett. Yes, sir; I think so, Senator Tydings; and I say 
that not as a reflection and not to take away the State censorship 
because- 

Mr. Tydings. Do you realize that under the political conditions 
which are present in national politics, some big leader would get this 
job, paying $10,000 a year, some boss of St. Louis or Chicago or 
some place like that ? 

Mrs. Bennett. No, that could not happen, because these good 
women would not allow it. 

Mr. Tydings. It does happen right now. 

Mrs. Bennett. That is probably a matter that this Federal law 
would help. 

In Maryland censorship has never had a fair trial. The board 
has always been composed of part-time political appointees, with 
short-term appointments, and each engaged in other business and 
not required to devote full time to this important work. While the 
censorship or inspection of films is self-supporting, there has never 
been adequate provision for checking up the exhibitions and viola¬ 
tions of the law and many films are exhibited in violation of same. 
Others have been corrected to some extent by the board. 

Now, I would like to read to this committee a telegram that our 
Maryland organization sent to the National Committee for Better 
Films in reply to the invitation to an annual conference and luncheon* 
It reads: 

Secretary National Committee for Better Films, 

Associated with the National Board of Review, 

70 Fifth Avenue, New Yorfc, N. Y. 

Answering your invitation to send a representative to your annual conference 
and luncheon 15th to 17th instant. 

Our organization hopes to effect more certain results by cooperating With the 
National Motion Picture Conference called by the churches of America in 
Washington on same dates. 

We are convinced after several years’ study of the motion-picture situation 
here and abroad that no improvement in the moral tone of the films has been 
made nor can be effected by the industry's National Board of Review, its pub¬ 
lic relations committee, nor the better films committee. 

These agencies, many of its members with the best intentions, are misleading 
the public into a false sense of security while the industry increases its pro¬ 
duction of more filthy and dangerous pictures and advertising matter each 
year; and while the political machinery of this trust headed by Will Hays- 
successfully cripples State censorship and forestalls for the present the in¬ 
evitable governmental regulation of its business w T hich we are convinced is 
the only hope for a permanent safeguard for the youth of our land and 
reputation of our country abroad. 

We can not lend the name of our organization to further this deception, nor 
send a representative, and feel certain that many of the sincere but misguided 
participants in this “ better films hoax ” will resent the industry’s exploitation 
of the organizations they represent when the facts are realized, and fraud gen¬ 
erally known, as in the case of the discredited National Board of Review. 

Yours for a proper regulation of the film trust. 

Citizens’ League of Maryland for Better Motion Pictures. 
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Mr. Tydings. Do you mean to say that Mr. Hays, who is quite a 
prominent Republican politician and who was at one time head of 
the presidential campaign, would not exert that very influence over 
the national censors that you are seeking to get away from ? 

Mrs. Bennett. He is getting $300,000 a year to do it. 

Mr. Tydings. How much show do you think that the motion- 

g icture national censor would have if a man as powerful in the 
Republican party at the present time as Mr. Hays is should go to* 
President Coolidge and say, “ These boards of censorship are in¬ 
terfering with our business. We would like you to tell them to step 
down a little.” Don’t you think that Mr. Hays would be at least 
listened to very attentively? 

Mrs. Bennett. I don’t know. I think the women of the country 
can do something about that. You know, we have a vote now. 

Mr. Tydings. The women might not be active enough to do that. 
Mrs. Bennett. Yes; they would be. There are women on this 
committee. 

For your benefit, Mrs. Kahn, I want to read what Doctor Rosenau, 
one of Baltimore’s prominent rabbis, said in an address on “The 
Movie and its Influence.” This is for your benefit, Mrs. Kahn. 

Mr. Black. If you don’t pay attention to it, you will be excom¬ 
municated. 

Mrs. Kahn. I am very glad to listen to it. I didn’t quite catch 
the name. 

Mrs. Bennett. Rosenau. 

Mrs. Kahn. Of Baltimore? 

Mrs. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Black. What was the title? 

Mrs. Bennett. “The Movie and its Influence.” This is what 
Rabbi Rosenau says: 

Plays are frequently put on the screen which are an insult and injury to 
common decency. Anything is exhibited which is calculated to draw the crowd. 
It is not an uncommon occurrence for one to be made to behold situations 
dealing with crime of every kind, dressed up in attractive colors. The movies 
thus play upon the passions of men. They frequently teach trickery, robbery, 
infidelity, and licentiousness. 

Unless our tactics are changed, the movies Inust become the destroyers of 
all that humanity has valued as its greatest asset. Some of the plays pro¬ 
duced in the movie are the merest drivel. The motto of the movie’s productive¬ 
ness is not quality, but appears to be quantity. 

I do not wish to pose as a so-called “uplifter.” I desire to help merely in 
the preservation and promotion of morals. It is for this reason that I point 
to the movie now fast becoming a menace to society. 

Not all pictures are fit for children. Go into any movie parlor, any hour 
of the day or night, and you will find impressionable boys and girls present 
in large numbers. I have seen them race with breakneck speed from the 
schoolhouse to the nearest movie. I have seen them come from the movies 
after dark, aye, even late at night. 

Not all pictures are fit for young people. Adolescence is a critical period 
in human life. The wrong thought, like the wrong fetep, may be the cause of 
the young man’s or the young woman’s undoing. 

Not all pictures are fit for adults. Even men and women in their maturity 
have been made to fall through untoward influences. “ Sin lies at every man’s 
door and unto him is its desire.” He can rule over it only provided he has 
developed proper self-control. 

The time has come when we must demand the most careful censorship of 
the photoplay. 
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That is what Rabbi Rosenau says. 

Archbishop Curley, Bishop of Maryland, said: 

The moving pictures might be a very practical vehicle of education and 
amusement, but, as a matter of fact (and we are dealing with facts* not 
theories), the major impression made by the movies of to-day is that they 
are more destructive rather than constructive. They tend to dissipate the 
mind, to cripple its power of concentration on serious work by our young 
people, and, worst of all, they have little, if any, moral-uplifting effect. They 
treat of illegitimate love affairs, of triangular situations, or marital Infidelity, 
and of sex problems, ad nauseam. 

Mrs. Kahn. Could you just stop a minute? 

Mrs. Bennett. Yes. 

Mrs. Kahn. You made a statement that the pictures are growing 
worse instead of better? 

Mrs. Bennett. Yes. 

Mrs. Kahn. Do you mean that just exactly as you said it? I 
imagine you go to the moving pictures very frequently? 

Mrs. Bennett. Well, I have a committee that reports on them. 

Mrs. Kahn. As a rule the report comes that they are worse 
instead of better? 

Mrs. Bennett. They are artistically and mechanically very much 
better, but morally they are very much worse. 

Mr. Tydings. Those who wrote your letter did not ask for a 
national censorship. Understand, I am not against censorship; I 
am in favor of censorship by States the same as you are, but I really 
think that the State boards can do it as well as the Federal board 
could. 

Mrs. Kahn. Of course, you realize that every State can be pro¬ 
tected. A bill was introduced by Congressman Walsh of Massa¬ 
chusetts and passed both Houses of Congress by unanimous vote 
and was signed by President Wilson. This law prohibits the trans¬ 
portation in the mail or in interstate commerce of indecent or 
immoral motion-picture films. There is a penalty attached to the 
transportation in the mail. Indecent films are put into identically 
the same class that prohibits the sending of indecent and obscene 
literature through the mail. Every State prohibits selling improper 
pictures or books. Now, you know that every State can be pro¬ 
tected, because every Sfeate does not produce its own pictures. A 
large per cent of these pictures are produced in my State, California. 
We would have to have a very severe censorship there because very 
few of those films would come under this law. 

So, each State censorship has its law to fall back upon and they 
can guard their own State. They have the law and they have the 
right to have this Federal law protect the people of their own 
State. 

Mrs. Bennett. Yes; but we would like to get rid of these volun¬ 
tary committees and we would like to get rid of this better films 
committee. We don’t want to take all that trouble. 

Mrs. Kahn. You don’t care about these committees? 

Mrs. Bennett. We want to get rid of them. 

Mrs. Kahn. You can get rid of them if you appoint a strong 
board of censors. I don’t know anything about moving pictures. 
I have seen only one picture in two years. 
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Mrs. Bennett. Then you are not in a position to pass upon them. 

Mrs. Kahn. I am not judging the pictures themselves. I am 
simply talking about censorship. The Big Parade is the only one 
that I have seen in two years. That is why I asked you if you had 
seen them frequently. That is why I asked you if you thought 
that the pictures were glowing worse instead of better. 

Mrs. Bennet^. They are. 

Mrs. Kahn. Can not every State under this Federal law, if 
they have a strong board of censorship, protect its people? They 
can protect their own State. If there is no market for these pictures, 
then certainly—it is a business proposition—nobody is going to make 
anything that they can not sell. 

Mrs. Bennett. I want to tell you this: We never come out against 
any specific picture. We never name the picture that we object 
to, because that advertises the picture and the young people just 
race to it. You can not call those people discriminating judges. 
They just race to it. 

Mrs. Kahn. The impression of a picture depends much on the 
eye that sees it ? 

Mrs. Bennett. Yes. 

Mrs. Kahn. Is there some educational value to The Wanderer in 
certain scenes ? 

Mrs. Bennett. Yes. 

Mrs. Kahn. I received a letter from one of my sons, a boy of 
twenty, just a common, ordinary, garden variety of boy. He had 
been to see The Wanderer, and he wrote to me in the parlance of 
the modern child toward its mother and said, “If The Wanderer 
comes to Washington, get a move on and go and see it.” He said, 
“It is a great historical picture of oriental life and splendor. It 
is simply superb. To me it seemed almost beyond the realm even 
of imagination.” The points, evidently, that we accentuated here 
in the worship of the Goddess Astarte, I think it was—passed ab¬ 
solutely over his head—and he isn’t a fool, because he is graduating 
from the university at the age of 20. 

Mrs. Bennett. That may be very true- 

Mrs. Kahn. So, I say, each State is entitled to protect itself. 

Mrs. Bennett. That is why we say- 

Mrs. Kahn. He has not that artistic viewpoint. When he was 
over in England all he saw about the River Thames was dead dogs. 

Mrs. Bennett. Senator Kahn, we are getting beyond the point. 

Mrs. Kahn. Please don’t flatter me. I am very proud to be a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 

Mrs. Bennett. As you have suggested, a large part of our im¬ 
pressions come through the eyes. 

Mrs. Kahn. They all come through the eyes. 

Mrs. Bennett. Not all. 

Mrs. Kahn. It is much in the eye that sees it. 

Mr. Black. Your committee has seen many films that are objection¬ 
able because they are obscene? 

Mrs. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Black. Did you ever make a complaint to the police depart¬ 
ment or the Federal district attorney against those films ? 

Mrs. Bennett. We have a Maryland censor board and we have 
put our complaints in there. 
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Mr. Black. You are not satisfied with the State censorship board, 
are you? 

Mrs. Bennett. Well, we are not satisfied with the protection that 
we are getting, but we are grateful for the little protection that we 
now get. 

Mr. Black. Most of these pictures are produced outside of the 
State of Maryland? 

Mrs. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr Black. At the same time you have not taken advantage of 
this Federal law that penalizes these people? 

Mrs. Bennett. That Federal law is not protecting this country. 

Mr. Black. You could have made a complaint to the proper 
Federal authorities? 

Mrs. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Black. But you did not do so because you have a censorship 
hoard ? 

Mrs. Bennett. You know what happens to these films when we 
file a complaint against them. It just advertises them. 

Mr. Black. It would not advertise them at all. All you have to 
do is to go to the proper Federal authority and complain about the 
transportation of that film. If that man were penalized, it would 
not happen again. 

Mrs. Bennett. Well, now- 

Mr. Black. That would be very effective. 

Mrs. Bennett. I wonder whether it would. Unless a law defines 
in detail what is to be considered objectionable, it is no good. 

Mrs. Kahn. It does. 

Mr. Black. There are plenty of decisions back of this. 

The Chairman. Just a minute. Just one at a time, please. If you 
will just apply to me, I will give you the floor. Not that I don’t 
want to do it, but I must have orderly procedure here. 

Mr. Tydings. I should like to ask one question along the line that 
you are speaking about. With this law now that prohibits the 
transportation by freight or mail or in any other way from one 
State to another of these films, and having as United States district 
attorney in Baltimore a man like Colonel Woodcock, a great prohi¬ 
bitionist, who is doing his best to enforce the Volstead Act, would 
not a man of that type give you the relief that you are seeking, a man 
of that very high class? How could anyone get such relief under 
any Federal law any better than you could get it from Colonel 
Woodcock? 

Mrs. Bennett. I am sure that there is something about that law 
that I can not fathom, or our chairman would have taken advantage 
of it in as many years as he has been in that work. He would have 
taken advantage of the law if there is any. 

A voice. May I ask a question to take this up ? 

The Chairman. No, sir. I could not permit that. We have a lot 
of witnesses and I want to clean this thing up. 

Mr. Black. You know, the Postoffice Department has barred the 
story The Cataract from the mails. It could do the same with mo¬ 
tion pictures if the board complained about them. 

Mrs. Bennett. We are not content with anything except getting 
at the source of production. We want to get the picture right rather 
than simply to protect one State or another State. We wajit it made 
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right at the source of production. But the principal thing that I 
wanted to sav to you gentlemen who asked me that question is this: 
That the bill as drawn would prevent the appointment of a party 
organization man of either party. 

Mr. Black. Suppose you read that part of the bill. 

Mrs. Bennett (reading) : 

As it is especially important that the commissioners authorized under this 
act shall be under no sense of obligation to any party organization or to any 
political leaders, but absolutely free to act solely for the public welfare, the 
appointment shall not be given to organization man or woman, so-called, of 
any party or to any persons who directly or indirectly has any financial in¬ 
terest or family or other connection with any motion-picture-producing ex¬ 
change or exhibiting bus ness or any cognate or related business. 

Mr. Tydings. I think that you make the bill unconstitutional, be¬ 
cause it denies to one citizen the same right that another citizen has. 
That would be absolutely unconstitutional. 

Mrs. Bennett. I don’t quite get your point. 

Mr. Tydings. I say, you have drawn the bill to prohibit certain 
citizens from having a right to hold an office which another citizen 
might have, and under the Constitution there must be an equal and 
exact right to every citizen regardless of his political affiliations. 

Mrs. Bennett. This bill has been submitted to two of the biggest 
constitutional lawyers- 

Mr. Tydings. I don’t care if it was submitted to three of them; 
it is absolutely unconstitutional. 

Mr. Black. May I say about this provision concerning the ap¬ 
pointment of certain commissioners that we passed a railroad bill 
and that we provided that same thing, that a man of a certain 
class was not to be appointed to this office. 

Mr. Tydings. That is entirely different. There you have a class 
of industry and here you have the citizens. The other bill de¬ 
clared that a man whose affiliations were so and so should not engage 
in the railroad business, such as if he were a Republican or a 
Democrat and active in the affairs of his party. 

Mrs. Bennett. We assume simply that he has made a pledge to 
his political leader. 

Mrs. Kahn. You have no right to assume anything. 

Mrs. Bennett. Well, everybody knows that it is so. 

Mr. Tydings. I say to you in all sincerity that while I approve 
of your position—I am not trying to hide behind any subterfuge—- 
it is my absolutely sincere opinion, and I believe that 90 per cent of 
the lawyer's in the House would agree with me, that this phase would 
make tnis bill unconstitutional. If you are going to pass it at all, 
I Avould advise you to have it constitutional. 

The Chairman. Here is a lady who has said before that she has 
sickness in her family and wants to get away. There are other 
witnesses that can cover this point. Let us allow her to go on. 

Mr. Tydings. I apologize. 

The Chairman. Just one word, if I may. Both sides of this 
question are, I think, sincere. They are naturally rather tense. 
Some of them may even be fanatics. What we are after is facts. 
I want to expedite this and conserve the time of the other members 
of the committee. I don’t want to foreclose the right of any witness 
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to speak and I could not if I wanted to. It is only information that 
I want. 

Mr. Bennett (reading) : 

It is also a fact that the business ethics of the picture Industry are on as 
low plane as their pictures; for, as you must know, this industry has been 
under investigation for a number of violations of the Sherman Antitrust laws 
and corrupt practice acts, and it was only through the efforts of the industry, 
highly organized and headed by Mr. Will Hays, former Postmaster General, 
at a salary of $300,000, that the investigation ordered by Congress has been 
delayed since August 22, 1921. This industry has also been found gu Ity before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of defrauding some of their own mem¬ 
bers by selling old films, renamed, as new productions, and are at present before 
the Fair Trade Commission on a conspiracy charge. 

Mrs. Kahn. Where is that from ? 

Mrs. Bennett. That is from Canon Chase’s book. I can give you 
the full name of it if you want it. It also appeared in the daily 
papers. We copied this from the Baltimore Sun. I can give you 
the date if you want it. We never say anything that we can not 
stand back of. 

The Chairman. Who will be the next speaker? 

Canon Chase. May I present, Mr. Chairman, Rev. Dr. Frank 
Jenson. 

The Chairman. If there is no objection on the part of the com¬ 
mittee, we will make these short statements here a part of the record. 

Canon Chase. I would like to make this statement: That we 
would appreciate it if this committee will take out all that is bad 
in this bill and feel that they have utter freedom to put in all that 
is good that they can; and we appreciate their candid criticism and 
we want to know just exactly the legal position. I want to know a 
good deal more, but I don’t want to take the time now. 

Mr. Tydings. I want to ask if you would please refer this bill 
to the two attorneys that you spoke of and ask them about this par¬ 
ticular provision that I said was unconstitutional and let us know 
before the hearing is over what they say? 

Mr. Upshaw. We would be perfectly willing to do that. 

Canon Chase. I should like to introduce to you now Dr. Frank 
E. Jenson, of Chicago, vice president of the Federal Motion Picture 
Council of America, who came from Chicago to speak here. He is 
the pastor of one of the Lutheran churches there. 

The Chairman. If it meets with the consent of the committee, I 
suggest that we let this witness proceed as far as possible without 
interruption, and then each member of the committee will have an 
opportunity to question him. I think we will make greater progress 
in that way. 

STATEMENT OF DR. FRANK E. JENSON, CHICAGO, ILL., VICE 
PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERAL MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL OF 
AMERICA 

Doctor Jenson. I am pastor of the Mount Zion Evangelical 
Lutheran Church and I am vice president of the Federal Motion 
Picture Council of America and editor of the church pictures de¬ 
partment and of the Educational Screen, and one who has studied 
the motion picture from the time of its first appearance on the 
screen in our metropolitan centers and" has been interested in giving 
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his time without any monetary consideration in the effort to create 
a suitable church-film library. 

Mr. Chairman. I do not stand for national censorship; I stand 
for national regulation of a national problem. 

Such national regulation is very different in regard to motion 
pictures as it is compared to the regulation of intoxicating liquors 
that have been referred to several times. Anybody can make hooch, 
but anybody can not produce a motion picture. Therefore the 
relation can not in any wise be referred to. There is no comparison. 

This national problem should be nationally handled. A motion 
picture is universally distributed and universally seen. It is an 
industry that effects all the people and all the people should have a 
representative part in the regulation of the product at the source. It 
being for the people it should also be of the people as they are, and 
not tne freaks and the frauds and the jetsam and flotsam among the 
people. To do so requires that the product be regulated by the 
people representatively through Federal regulation. 

The producers themselves to-day are as much as were the railroads 
before the Government regulation was proven to be the best thing 
for the railroads that ever took place. So also can a national pro¬ 
duct like that of motion pictures best be cared for by national regu¬ 
lation. 

When it comes to the character of the men and the nature of the 
creation of such a board, those things are simply matters of detail. 
We are standing here for the principle. 

The carrying out of such a broad principle will certainly be in 
such form as to satisfy the producer, the distributor, the exhibitor, 
and the public in general. Such a regulation would be a growing 
benefit to the public, to the producer, to the distributor, and to the 
exhibitor. It would also be of great benefit to senario writers who 
would be encouraged to produce better stories for filming, and to the 
actors, who would be permitted to act out better parts and thus 
exalt rather than debase themselves and their art. 

Federal regulation would reduce to a minimum the need of censor¬ 
ship in State, county, and city. It would make more effective the 
censorship of the individual or of groups of individuals, self-consti¬ 
tuted, either official or private, in that there would be a national 
board that could be definitely reached. It would establish confidence 
on the part of the general public in the picture industry as an invest¬ 
ment as well as a means of education and entertainment. 

By Federal regulation fixed standards of production would be 
established, and economy would result by having waste reduced to 
almost a negligible quantity. In reducing the cost of production 
and increasing the moral character of the pictures, greater good 
would come to all concerned. 

Competition is the life of trade. So also is competition the life of 
production in motion pictures. Only with a Federal system of 
regulation can there be a reasonable and wholesome competition 
whereby the best in the product would be attained by the law of 
equal rights for all and the freedom of the fittest and the encourage¬ 
ment of all honest effort in such productions. 

Under proper regulatory measures the honest men of high ideals 
in the industry would be able to achieve the very best results in that 
product which is perhaps doing more than any other agency to mold 
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the lives of the men and women of the coming generation and the 
wrong or right direction of whose lives will determine our future 
civilization. 

We regulate by fixing standards in the teachers of our public 
schools; and so it is just as essential to regulate the teachers through 
their product of pictures in our 50,000 or more motion-picture 
theaters. 

We regulate the food that comes to our table. Ought we not to 
regulate the food that comes to our souls through the eye gate ? The 
stream can not be* purer than the fountain. Purify the source and 
all that flows out therefrom must be pure. 

National regulation is necessary for a nationally used product 
such as the motion picture. There seems to be no other way by 
which definite standards can be established and observed in the 
production of motion pictures. Such standardization will benefit 
producers, distributors, exhibitor, and the public. 

By Federal regulation all motion pictures used in interstate or 
foreign business would be licensed or in some other effective way 
would carry the approval of the nonpartisan, nonprejudiced gov¬ 
ernmental commission established under the law oi the land. All 
pictures licensed by the Federal commission would have been fol¬ 
lowed in production from the scenario through the various stages 
until the completed product, where there would be no such super¬ 
vision, as no doubt would be the necessity of the law. A permit 
could be given under satisfactory assurance that the regulations 
governing the production of such pictures had been scrupulously 
observed. Should it be shown that the regulations had not been 
observed, confiscation of the picture should naturally result. 

A proper system of Federal regulation would very much reduce 
the present cost of censorship by States and organizations. I have 
been from one State to another, and from one city to another, and 
I know that that cost is great. All this overhead expense, all this 
additional expense, I submit, Mr. Chairman, with a proper board 
of national regulation, would be largely saved; and it would be 
the greatest boon that has ever come to the motion-picture industry. 

Mr. Black. You said something about the public-school teachers 
being regulated. 

Doctor Jenson. Their standards. 

Mr. Black. Do you know that the Lutheran school teachers have 
come in repeatedly before this committee opposing national standards 
for teachers? 

Doctor Jenson. What Lutheran schools ? * 

Mr. Black. That is right, Mr. Chairman, isn’t it? 

The Chairman. No. I don’t think that is so. 

Mr. Black. At the hearings of the education committee represen¬ 
tatives of the Lutheran schools have come here repeatedly, haven’t 
they, Mr. Reed, saying that they did not want any national standards 
for teachers? 

The Chairman. No. Anyway, that is beside the case. It has 
nothing to do with this bill. 

Mr. Black. That is your opinion, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. All right. I respect it, and I will respect vours. 

Mrs. J. E. Andrews. I should like to be allowed to have my turn 
to speak next, if I could. 
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The Chairman. Are you for or against this bill? 

Mrs. Andrews. In favor. I want to catch the 1.05 train out of 
the city and I should like to talk next if I could. 

Doctor Jenson. I still have the floor. I want to make this state¬ 
ment. I tried to be decidedly brief so as to save the time of this 
committee. 

The Chairman. We thank you very much for that. 

Mrs. Kahn. It was a very fair statement, too. 

The Chairman. In every hearing that we have held we have given 
both sides full opportunity to be heard. But we must have orderly 
procedure here. Naturally the proponents of the bill are the side 
to be heard first. 

Mr. Tydings. May I ask a question ? 

The Chairman, x es. 

Mr. Tydings. This is rather an informal sort of hearing that we 
are holding to-day. It occurred to me that perhaps if any one of 
these witnesses had a special reason for wanting to get away, we 
could let them speak now as a matter of courtesy. 

The Chairman. What are we going to do? I am trying to make 
this as brief as possible and give everybody, a chance. 

Mr. Fenn. We have been holding a very informal meeting. It 
seems to me that hardly anybody has gone into the details of the 
bill itself. I should like to hear some proponent of the bill who 
will really explain it. 

The Chairman. That will be done. We are hearing the witnesses 
now. 

Canon Chase. I would like to urge that very thing myself.. We 
have been trying for two days to do it. I would like to do that, 
because of your courtesy to me; but I have to think of the people on 
the other side just as well. I believe that the committee is entitled 
to know in brief what the bill stands for and what it is trying 
to do. This bill is not built on the idea. 

The Chairman. I beg your pardon. I don’t like to interrupt you, 
but this is something urgent. 

You say you are going to be here only a short while ? 

Mrs. Andrews. Yes. 

The Chairman. I know, Mr. Fenn, that you meant that you just 
wanted to get in an explanation of the bill at some time. 

Mr. Fenn. Understand me. I only meant at some time. 

The Chairman. If you have any witnesses that have to leave 
town, put them on. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. J. E. ANDREWS, ATLANTA, GA., PRESIDENT 
OF THE CIVIC COUNCIL OF WOMEN OF ATLANTA, GA. 

Mrs. Andrews. I have very little to say, except that in our section 
and throughout Georgia I can say, as past president of an Atlanta 
association working intimately with all classes of people, that we 
are far from satisfied with the pictures as they exist and as they con¬ 
tinue to be shown. We hope for improvement, and I would welcome 
anything that would give us relief from the objectionable features 
that are in almost every picture. 

Mr. Tydings. Have you a board of censors there? 

Mrs. Andrews. Yes. 
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Mr. Tydings. A State board? 

Mrs. Andrews. I don’t know whether we have a State board of 
censors or not. I know that we are entirely dissatisfied with this 
committee which was represented here yesterday, and a great many 
of us have withdrawn and as leaders in the State have requested the 
chairmen throughout the State to withdraw from this committee. 

Mr. Tydings. Do you know whether anyone has ever made a re¬ 
quest of your governor or local legislature for the establishment of 
a board of censors in Georgia ? 

Mrs. Andrews. I don’t think so. I didn’t understand that there 
was such a law as was referred to here this morning, and we cer¬ 
tainly will make use of that. 

I would like to give you one example. I lived in a small town in 
Georgia at one time; I lived in two small towns—Fitzgerald and 
Manchester. This was five or six years ago that I lived in Fitz 
gerald. The pictures there were terrible and they were the same 
as they were having in the other towns throughout the State. We 
had only one place of amusement and that was the picture show; 
and we had only one picture show, so people almost had to patronize 
that one picture show. 

In Manchester, Ga., where I was president of the local parents and 
teachers association, the conditions were so bad and we found the 
one little picture show there was so objectionable that we put a screen 
in our school, in our big auditorium. 

We had a very hard time getting pictures that were at all suitable; 
that is, pictures that we could afford. We found that almost every 
picture that we got had some objectionable feature in it; and we were 
not actuated by fanaticism. We only wanted something that we 
could afford to put before the children. We could hardly find any 
pictures that we wanted to show after we had screened this place. 
We were thinking entirely of the future of our Nation and in the 
interest that we might be preserved as a Nation. 

It is true that we judge largely through the visualized thing that 
is put before us, and I do not think that we could do better. 

I do not know whether Federal control is right or not. I do know, 
however, that this wrong idea of visualizing vice and crime should be 
stopped and it should be stopped at its source. And we in Georgia, 
those women whom I represent, drawn from the best of every organ¬ 
ization, picked representative women who have had years of service, 
not fanatics, we will feel much better if you can give us some relief 
from the present conditions. 

Mr. Tydings. Do you think that such a board in Georgia would 
give you the relief that you desire? 

Mrs. Andrews. I believe that we would get better relief from a 
national viewpoint, in order to stop the crime that is being shown 
in the pictures. I believe in an ounce of prevention rather than a 
pound of cure. We think that a great deal of trouble is caused by 
trying to cure conditions after they come to us. 

Mr. Tydings. Would you be in favor of providing in the bill, for 
example, that pictures showing any crime, like theft or any similar 
crime, things of that sort, could not be permitted in any film? 

Mrs. Andrews. No. I don’t think I would. I think sometimes it 
is wholesome to show the evil side of things if the- 

Mr. Tydings. Punishment follows? 
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Mrs. Andrews, Yes; and if it is shown as evil. You know, Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness so that the people mighi 
see the evil and on the other hand he lifted up the Christ so that He 
might see the relief and healing that should come, and I look at the 
motion picture from that viewpoint. , 

Mr. Upshaw. Life anyway is a constant struggle between good 
and evil. It is hard to show good without evil. 

Mrs. Andrews. Yes; but down in the small sections, the country 
towns, in our southland, peculiarly, I do not know of anything in 
the world that can bring about a better moral condition throughout 
our Nation than to improve the moving pictures. 

Mrs. Kahn. I think everybody quite agrees with you in reference / 
to that; that if you eliminate the objectionable features the moving 
pictures will do a lot of good. The question in most of our minds 
is whether it is wiser to do it through national censorship or State 
censorship. I don’t think it is a question at all of wrong as to the 
censorship of pictures, and I don’t think that anybody would up¬ 
hold pictures that are not clean. I think it is simply a question of 
whetner it is a national function or a State function. 

I want to ask you another question. I am very anxious to know 
this. You say you have been interested in this thing for five or six 
years. Do the pictures still continue to be the same in character or 
has there been some improvement? 

Mrs. Andrews. I would naturally think that there has been some 
improvement.- 

Mrs. Kahn. There has been improvement ? 

Mrs. Andrews. Yes; but I think there is much left- 

Mrs. Kahn. Much left to be desired? 

Mrs. Andrews. Yes; much left to be desired. 

Mrs. Kahn. I can understand that. 

Mrs. Andrews. And I approve of national censorship in some way 
in order that the root of the evil may be stopped right there before 
it comes to us. ' 

Mrs. Kahn. This particular bill would provide for a previewing 
of every film by the national censors before they are exhibited. 

Mrs. Andrews. I don’t see how anybody could object to such a 
bill. We want censorship in some way, and we think that it should 
be done nationally. 

Mr. Douglass. You say you lived in a small town. Is it your 
opinion that the small town is getting a poorer and more objection¬ 
able type of films than the larger town ? 

Mrs. Andrews. It depends to some extent on what the town can 
afford. Some smaller places can always afford the better pictures. 

Canon Chase. We would be very glad to hear at this time from 
Mrs. Bobbins Gilman, who comes here from Minneapolis. I take 
great pleasure in introducing Mrs. Bobbins Gilman of Minneapolis. 
She will tell you what her title is. 

STATEMENT OF MBS. BOBBINS GILMAN, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
BEPBESENTING THE WOMEN’S COOPEBATIVE ALLIANCE 

Mrs. Gilman. Mr. Chapman and members of the committee, the 1 
title of the association that I represent is the Women’s Cooperative 
Alliance, an organization that has been in existence 11 years for the 
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promotion of the work among women and children of the State in 
Doth legal and civil movements. I am following Reverend Doctor 
Jensen in saying that I have opposed State censorship, and I have 
opposed national censorship. I have evidence here to-day in refer¬ 
ence to State censorship that is as good a demonstration of why we 
should not have State censorship as anything could possibly be. 

I am also opposed to national censorship. The better films com¬ 
mittee, the National Board of Review, and the public relations 
committee are three organizations that have come into existence. 
Then there is Mr. Hays’s organization, and I know something about 
that. I have been a member of every one of these organizations 
except the public relations committee. 

I nave studied very faithfully, I believe, in the last 15 years to 
know what to do in motion pictures. I have conscientiously given 
my time and attention to this work and in the better films commit¬ 
tee. I appreciated that all good people want to have this done in 
order that they mav get better films tor their children. Since 1909, 
when the mayor ox New York City had to close up the motion-pic¬ 
ture theaters because the pictures were so bad that they were not fit 
to be shown, voluntary groups have been successfully trying to get 
better pictures. It is a long, long time since 1909. That was only 
10 years after motion pictures came into existence. But has any 
great relief been secured? Has anything been done by these com¬ 
mittees ? I don’t think it has. Really, however, a great deal of 
good has been done, because it has resulted in bringing about a na¬ 
tional controversy and has brought the matter before just such a 
meeting as this. That national controversy ought to go forward 
and bring about something that is really worth while. 

Now, I want to take up the evidences I have that we should have 
a Federal bill for regulation and not for censorship—and if anyone 
can show me that there is censorship in this bill, I am going to try 
to get it out, because I don’t approve of that sort of thing. I am in 
favor of Representative Swooped bill, though not of this phase in his 
bill, which is a censorship bill. 

I regret very much that all of us who are here sitting in judg¬ 
ment on this matter have not worked with this matter as we have 
for years, long enough for you to become satisfied that you should 
work for the idea of a Federal commission. I believe that you are 
listening in the dark and that you don’t know of what we are 
speaking. 

Mr. Ha/ys a few vears ago said to me and to the National Federa¬ 
tion of Women’s Clubs that there is only one way in which the 
objectional features can be eliminated from motion pictures and 
that is at the time those pictures are made. He said that the thing 
we ought to work for was to correct the films at the point of pro¬ 
duction. I am very much convinced that Mr. Hays had the right 
idea—that we should work at the point of production. 

I want to maintain also that any industry, I don’t care 
what industry, that can accumulate the capital that this industry 
has accumulated needs some control. That control can not belong 
in any one State: it must be done by some national regulation. 
That regulation should be friendly to tile industry, but I think it 
should also be good for the public. 
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I will read now from the Federal Trade Commission’s report. 
It says that there is in the industry a capital of $1,500,000,000; 
that they get this sum from 20,000,000 people; three-fourths children 
and young people, attending daily; that the annual admissions are 
$1,000,000,000; the number of theaters 20,000; the number of em¬ 
ployees 300,000, 50,000 engaged in production; that 200,000,000 
feet of film or 37,000 miles are exported annually to 100 different 
countries. I notice here that it is given that $7,000,000 was used 
for pictures, printing, and engraving and $5,000,(XX) for newspapers 
and magazines. But in a more recent issue of Greater Amuse¬ 
ments, which is a trade magazine, of last week, Mr. Hays there 
says that they used $67,000,000 to put pictures over. That is their 
own trade magazine that gives that figure, and I only quote it for 
what it is worth. 

Mrs. Kahn. That means the cost of production, the $67,000,000? 

Mrs. Gilman. No; that means putting pictures over in advertis¬ 
ing and work of that kind. 

We want to say that that is nothing against the industry. That 
is not the point we are trying to make. The point is that any in¬ 
dustry that has the capital, that takes such amounts of money as that 
from the people—and at least three-quarters of it from children and 
young people—that it does concern the public to have some control 
over it. 

Then there is another fact which I think is important here to show 
the necessity of the regulation, which no State can effect in any 
way. The Interstate Commerce Commission can not effect it and 
no individual State can effect it. In the last few years—and almost 
all of these that I know are within the last year—some public utter¬ 
ances have been made through the official body that they have made 
regulations in these countries against American-made motion pic¬ 
tures: China, Great Britain, Canada, Australia, France, Turkey, 
Japan, India, New Zealand, Germany, Italy, Mexico, Spain, Sweden, 
and some of the South American States. 

Mr. Tydings. May I ask a question ? # . 

Mrs. Gilman. May I finish my statement first ? 

Mr. Tydings. Yes. 

Mrs. Gilman. They said that in China, for instance, they wanted 
the Ghinese morals to be protected against the American-made films. 
I think that that is an indignity to the American people that I don’t 
think we ought to stand for. The British women have also made 
the same statement. They have petitioned their censorship board 
against American-made films. People who come from these coun¬ 
tries as travelers or as officials have pleaded with this organization 
of which I am vice president repeatedly for relief from American- 
made motion pictures. 

Now, that can not be done by State censorship. I do not believe 
in the theory of censorship anyway. Except for that I am in favor 
of this bill. 

Mr. Tydings. As I understand it, these countries object to the fact 
that their citizens always play the role of the villain and our citizens 
play the role of heroes. 

Mrs. Gilman. No. I have never had a single instance of that in 
any official statement, not a single instance. 

Mr. Tydings. What is their objection? 
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Mrs. Gilman. Their objection is that we are putting out pictures 
that will debase the morals of their young people. 

Mr. Tydings. Why can’t they stop the importation of those films? 
They have a board. I presume that that is up to them if they don’t 
want the films. 

Mrs. Gilman. But as an American I am ashamed to think that 
my country has to have other countries put up restrictions against 
some of our homemade products. 

Mrs. Kahn. Don’t we put restrictions against their homemade 
people? 

Mr. Tymnos. It would be a simple matter for those governments 
to have their own censorship. Why should they ask us to do some¬ 
thing that they could do a whole lot better themselves? 

Mrs. Gilman. I have just answered your question, because I said 
that they have done it these last years. 

The missionaries here in Washington have pleaded with the com¬ 
mittee in reference to the influence of American-made motion pic¬ 
tures. I heard one professor about two months ago in February, I 
think it was, speaking in conference, where he said that the American 
confidence was being undermined in the Orient—and he gave this as 
a result of his recent trip to the Orient—because of the American- 
made motion pictures showing the lynchings, the treatment of the 
Indians, and the American travelers abroad. 

I heard a woman who had been in the diplomatic circles in 
Arabia speak for a considerable time upon our Broadway Life, 
our New York Underworld, So This is Paris, and things of that 
kind—the influence of those plays upon the Moslem mind. She 
said that that was really one of the pleas that she made—but that 
is also beside the point. 

Mr. Fenn. My understanding is that a great many of the French 
people object to our pictures because they show American women 
as too independent, too free. 

Mrs. Gilman. That is not an official statement, however. 

Mr. Fenn. I do not mean to reflect on anyone; I am simply 
stating the facts, because I am glad that we are independent and 
free. What I mean is that each country has a different attitude 
toward certain questions. Wouldn’t it be very difficult, from an 
international standpoint, to frame a picture that would suit all 
the countries ? 

Mrs. Gilman. We could frame pictures that will not be so undii^ 
nified and indecent that these countries have to object to them. 

Mr. Fenn. This is all beside the question. I think the whob 
question that we are discussing here 1 is a question of Federal 
regulation. 

Mrs. Gilman. I think so, too. 

Mrs. Kahn. Whether is should be regulated from a Federa 
standpoint. 

Mrs. Gilman. That the motion pictures have received considerable 
attention in the laws of the nations is written into the internation a 
report of the prisoners’ association, meeting in London in June 
That report gives the association’s desire for Federal censorship 
They also say that regulatory measures governing interstate an« 
foreign commerce will do very much better than censorship for tbi 
country. 
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Mrs. Kahn. We have that in the bill that I have referred to. 

Mrs. Gilman. It doesn’t touch on that situation. 

The fact, also, that Mr. Hays, as president of the American Pro¬ 
ducers and Distributors of America, had to ask Mr. Hoover, Secre¬ 
tary of Commerce, for $26,000 to put in a staff for the purpose of 
investigating these restrictions of other countries that I have just 
read to you about. Why don’t they take care of these restrictions 
in the other countries, you ask? They have done so to the extent 
that Mr. Hoover has asked for $26,000 to make that investigation. 
The trade journals have announced that that is the case. 

Mr. Tydings. May I interrupt again? I would like to say that 
Mr. Hoover last year spent $400,000 for this sort of investigation, 
and this year he is getting $1,400,000 for it, 

Mrs. Gilman. Do you mean for investigating the motion-picture 
restrictions in foreign lands? 

Mr. Tydings. I mean for all his investigations all over the country. 
That is an increase of over 300 per cent. 

Mrs. Gilman. I am only interested in that which he is spending 
in this particular investigation. 

We have a right to assume that any industry of this size can 
plunge the United States into war, as other industries have done,, 
when their property is confiscated or whether their property is 
threatened in foreign lands and when they 'feel that they are being 
unfairly discriminated against. It is not inconceivable that such a 
thing may be the cause of a future war. 

Mr. Fletcher. Does the witness mean to state that other indus¬ 
tries have plunged the United States into foreign war? 

Mrs. Gilman. Yes. Don’t you know that? Don’t vou know that 
one of the biggest causes of war is the protecting oi our property 
in foreign countries ? Isn’t that admittedly so ? I thought it was. 

Mrs. Kahn. Don’t you think we ought to protect our property 
in foreign countries ? 

Mrs. Gilman. Not to the extent that we cause ourselves war. I 
am thoroughly convinced on that. Another point is that the 
senatorial committee that went around and went into the Pacific 
Ocean for maneuvers- 

Mrs. Kahn. The senatorial committee? 

Mrs. Gilman. The four Representatives who went on the Pacific 
cruise of our Navy. After they came back they opposed an appro¬ 
priation which they had previously urged, appropriating $120,000 in 
the Navy budget tor moving pictures, because they had found the 
pictures that were being shown in the Navy, and that had passed 
the National Board of Review, so indecent, as the report said, that 
they were debasing the morals of the men of the Navy. 

Mrs. Kahn. I didn’t quite get that. What pictures were they 
opposing? Were they pictures that were being exhibited to sailors? 

Mrs. Gilman. Pictures that were being exhibited to sailors for 
their entertainment. 

Mr. Tytongs. I wonder where those pictures came from. 

Mrs. Gilman. According to this report—I am quoting from this 
report—there were four companies whose output they accepted, 
good and bad. They were passed by the National Board of Review. 
They pay to these companies $120,000. This amount of reel lasted 
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about three years and went all the way around. That is not an 
exorbitant sum of money to pay. I am not complaining about 
that. The point is that the men themselves found the pictures to 
be bad and so bad that they thought that they were debasing to the 
morals of the Navy. That is the point. 

Mr. Tydings. Weren’t these pictures shown to American audiences 
in a number of big houses ? 

Mrs. Gilman. I don’t know. I don’t see any indications from 
the report that they were not the general nm of pictures. That 
report said something about their getting a certain rate by taking 
all of the output, and that, of course, would include good and bad. 
The appropriation was held up until a second censorship committee 
could be formed here in Washington. 

(The report referred to, submitted by Mrs. Robbins Gilman, is as 
follows) : 

[ Hearing before Subcommittee of House Committee on Appropriations on the Navy Depart¬ 
ment appropriation bill, 1927] 

MOTION PICTURES 

Mr. French. The next item is motion pictures, $120,000. 

Mr. Taber. I used to be very friendly to this appropriation, but after I 
made the trip with the fleet to Honolulu I became very much disgusted with 
the type of movies that were being put on. I did not consider them, in general, 
as educational or instructive or entertaining. They were mostly filthy. I 
would like to hear what the Bureau of Navigation has to say along this line. 

Captain Puleston. The bureau purchases its pictures through 4 large con¬ 
cerns and through about 12 independent producers. It has to take all of the 
product of the four large concerns. 

We get a special rate by doing that, and it is cheaper to buy them and throw 
some of them aside than it is to buy them separately. 

The service itself was concerned about the condition that has just been 
mentioned, and we had been exercising a censorship by the officer who pur¬ 
chased these films at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. Mr. French also noted this 
condition and wrote a letter about it last summer, and we immediately shifted 
the final censorship to the Bureau of Navigation. 

Mr. French. Probably I had better state just what occurred with respect 
to the members of the committee directing the attention of the department 
to the situation as we found it. The four members of the subcommittee made 
the trip to the Hawaiian Islands, and were upon different ships most of the 
time—all the time going over—and in one of our conferences there the ques¬ 
tion of entertainments and moving pictures came up, and I was interested 
in finding that the reaction of all four members of the committee was identical. 
In other words, what Mr. Taber has just said is reechoed, I think, by the 
other members of the committee. 

Numerous pictures that were put on the screen were, of course, educational 
and instructive. Numerous pictures were put on, however, that were immoral; 
that were calculated to pull down rather than to lift up anybody who watched 
them; and other pictures that possibly possessed 90 per cent of good, possessed 
a gob of rot that was unworthy; and as a result of our conferences and with 
the common thought on the part of the members of the committee who were 
there, I wrote, on behalf of us all, a letter to the department calling attention 
to this situation and suggesting that probably it was a question that had been 
handled in the way that the captain has indicated, where purchases were made 
of whole lots and simply allotted without any particular supervision, and that 
it was the judgment of the members that there ought to be a supervision given 
in order to place before the men pictures that really were helpful instead of 
pictures that were in part unworthy. 

Right there, then, is where the captain was when I interrupted him in 
making his statement to the committee. 

Mr. Oliver. In Mr. French’s statement he ha^ omitted, inadvertently, I am 
sure, an observation that he as well as the other members of the subcommittee 
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made on this particular trip, namely, that we found the officers on those ships 
in sympathy with the criticism we sent to the department. 

Mr. French. That is correct. 

Mr. Oliver. The officers stated that the pictures were objectionable, and 
that as far as they could they had tried to call the attention of the Department 
to the situation with the view of having same corrected. 

Captain Puleston. Yes, sir. I would like to say that there have been indi¬ 
vidual instances brought to the attention of the bureau, and the pictures have 
been immediately withdrawn from service. 

Admiral Shoemaker. We have not had very many of those. 

Mr. Oliver. No. I found a number of pictures, as Mr. French states, that 
were very interesting and very instructive, whereas there were quite a number 
that were very objectionable. 

Admiral Shoemaker. When we purchase pictures we are not allowed to select 
them. We take the output of the four big companies. We get them at very 
much reduced rates; very much less than the public would get them for. They 
will not allow us to select any pictures; we have to take everything that they 
put out. 

The system is to have them all go to the United States Navy Motion Picture 
Exchange, where they are run over, and are censored. In spite of this, appar¬ 
ently some of them did get through that were bad, but the present system 
is that as soon as any picture comes to their attention about which they are 
doubtful, in New York, they sent it on to Washington and it is run over a 
second time. Nothing can be put out without the consent of the motion-picture 
officer, who is in New York. But if any pictures are at all doubtful he sends 
them to the bureau and we run the picture over and look at it, and if there is 
any doubt about it we turn it down. I have recently turned down four or 
five myself—sex plays, things that were not good for young people at sea to 
think about. Such productions as the Follies, for example, would be very 
trying to put aboard ship. So we wiped those out, and we are endeavoring 
to meet the wishes of everybody, that there should be only decent pictures 
shown. Of course, by eliminating these, there are just so many that we can 
not use, and it may be that they will not have moving pictures quite so fre¬ 
quently as they otherwise would; but I prefer to do that rather than put out 
bad pictures. 

Mr. Taber. If the producers know what your attitude is and what the atti¬ 
tude of the Congress is on this question, will they not be influenced in trying 
to produce something better? 

Admiral Shoemaker. They might be influenced not to sell them to us at 
these cheap rates at which we get them. Mr. Hays is on our side. He quite 
believes in this effort that we are making to have better pictures shown. 

Mr. Hardy. These pictures are all passed by the National Board of Censor¬ 
ship, are they? 

Captain Puleston. Yes, sir. We have the strictest censorship. There has 
never been a picture shown in the Navy that was not passed by the National 
Board of Censorship. 

Mr. French. Then it must have been asleep at the time these particular 
pictures were passed. 

Mr. Ayres. Do you know anything about the personnel of the board? 

Captain Puleston. It has a very representative personnel on it, sir. 

Mr. Oliver. The trouble about it is that they very likely leave it to subor¬ 
dinates. 

Captain Puleston. I am told not, sir. But this is a very large committee. 
There are some 70 or 80 people on it. 

Mr. Ayres. There are certainly some very questionable pictures put out. 

Captain Puleston. Undoubtedly. I went up to see Mr. Hays about this mat¬ 
ter, just to get at the bottom of the whole business. He was very sympa¬ 
thetic, and he is trying as best he can to do for the whole country what we 
are trying to do for the Navy. 

Admiral Shoemaker. I would regret to see the moving-picture movement in¬ 
terfered with, because I think it has more to do with the contentment of men 
in the Navy than almost any other single feature that we have in the re¬ 
creation work. 

Mr. Ayres. There is no question about that. 

Admiral Shoemaker. It is all very well for those that are in port or ashore 
all the time. They can get moving pictures. But if they are at sea or on 
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foreign stations, especially Samoa, Guam and the Asiatic, or when they are 
on long cruises, there is nothing that whiles away an evening and braces them 
up more than to have the right sort of pictures shown to them. 

Mr. Oliver. Admiral, I think your statement shows that you are in full 
sympathy with the objections that have been reflected from the fleet, as well 
as from the committee here, and that you have taken steps looking to the 
elimination of the criticism that has been made. 

Admiral Shoemaker. Yes, sir. I have some data here which is interesting. 
We submitted this question of the relative value to the crews of the different 
forms of amusement, instruction, athletics, etc., and we have gotten reports 
from admirals and captains all over the Navy, and this is the result: 

Reports from commanding officers of ships stationed throughout the world 
show that motion pictures contribute a total of 42.6 per cent for the recreation, 
contentment, amusement, and comfort of the enlisted personnel; athletics, 26.17 
per cent; libraries, 15.5& per cent; and other factors, 16.18 per cent. 

So the pictures are well in the lead. 

There is another point about it. Where I was stationed, in command of 
the battleships of the Pacific fleet, they do spend a great deal of time in port. 
They are there the major portion of the time. But every vessel of the Navy, 
under the Navy regulations, has got to keep half of her crew on board at all 
times if she is at anchor. If she is in the navy yard, alongside of the dock, 
she can keep a third; but if she is at anchor, one-half, or 800 men, have got 
to be aboard. The others go ashore; and in order to keep those men satis¬ 
fied who stay on board, when the shore is so near, we have to keep them 
occupied. We have either to drill them in the evenings or else we have to 
give them something that will while away the time until they go to bed; 
and moving pictures seem to fit into that purpose. I think in some cases 
they have been overdone. There have been too many of them. I do not 
believe in having them every night aboard ship. I think two or three times 
a week, if we could get down to any such number, would be sufficient. But 
I would be very sorry to see them very much restricted. 

The amount of money we have in this appropriation looks like a very large 
sum. Now, with the battleships, with their canteens, and their big personnel, 
we could wipe this picture allowance all out, and they could buy their pic¬ 
tures from service-store profits, etc.; but the smaller craft, the destroyers and 
submarines and the various auxiliaries and remote stations all over the 
world, can not do so. They would be absolutely without pictures. They would 
never see them. That is the reason why we make these allotments to various 
ships, from which they can run their different amusements. 

We are doing the best we can. I am glad you spoke about it, Mr. French, 
because it has stirred us up somewhat, and we hope to do better in the future. 

Mr. Oliver. Let me suggest that it would be very helpful, it seems to me, 
in giving information in future about an inquiry of this kind, if you could 
communicate from time to time with captains on various ships and elicit from 
them their own views about these pictures, and especially the views of the 
chaplains. I found that the chaplain on the Tennessee was a very excellent 
man, and he had refused to show some pictures that had been sent the ship. 
Now, the captains and the chaplains acting together can do away with some 
of the objection* that have been suggested, and I am sure that they are 
in very hearty sympathy with the purpose that We have in trying to correct 
this practice. 

Mr. French. In addition to that, I think the plan that the Captain has Just 
indicated, which now is adopted here, is a most excellent one. Members 
of the committee are in sympathy with entertainment that can be furnished 
through the movie; but, on the other hand, they have been disappointed with 
the features to which they have directed attention; and I think that producers 
have an entirely wrong estimate of what young men in the service demand 
and what the public demands. For instance, I have in mind now a particular 
play that was put on that did not involve any filth, but where the producer 
insisted upon throwing in a bob of filth, in order, as he said, to arouse interest 
Well, he was overruled; it was not put in; and the play as put on the screen 
is one of the most popular that have been exhibited. In other words, pro¬ 
ducers, I think, are the ones who do not realize what the public actually 
demands and would demand if they could have a chance. 

Captain Puleston. In a picture produced under the atispices bf the Navy 
department, known as 41 The Midshipman,” there is not an unclean sug- 
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gestion. This picture has been one of the greatest successes from the box 
office point of view, bearing out the contention of the chairman of /this com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr. Robinson. Some of the producing people ;came in to see me to-day 
and told me that it was the second biggest money maker they have had. 
They happened to come in this morning. 

Mr. French. Would you tell the members of the committee what you are 
able to purchase the pictures for, and the rates that they have quoted you 
in die past? 

Captain Puleston. Yes sir. We get them for 6% cents a foot. The film 
itself costs 3% cents a foot This averages about $500 for 1 a feature picture, 
and as we buy them in duplicate, we count on a thousand dollars for two 
pictures. They start one in the east circuit and one in the west circuit. 

Mr. Hardy. That means that you buy the picture and show it as often as 
you please. 

Captain Puleston. We have at least three years in which to send it around 
the world. 

Mr. French. Right there, I think these facts ought to be In the record: 
First, they can sell them to you at that price because you are not competing 
with them, since these men would not be attending pictures anywhere in any 
city where they would be shown by a private concern; and, in the second 
place, In a sense, it ought to be regarded as an advertisement of the picture, 
because these thousands of men are writing letters home to their people telling 
of worth-while pictures that they have seen. 

Mr. Hardy. It occurs to me that they get a good deal of value for their 
money, inasmuch as the cost is about $1.25 per capita to show the Navy the 
pictures for a year. 

Captain Puleston. This chart shows how extensive the system is. We 
extend from the headquarters of the Yangtze River over here [indicating] 
to Constantinople on the other side. The service extends to Samoa and all 
through the West Indies. It takes three years for a picture to complete this 
circuit. This is a diagram showing how we follow them through the service. 

Mr. Hardy. How many pictures do you buy in a year? 

Captain Puleston. About 25 per month. We are dropping back a little. It 
would take us 30 per month to keep the circuits “ floating ” or to keep the sys¬ 
tem efficient. I do not know whether this proposition would work or not, but, 
as you know, there are certain pictures like the 44 Covered Wagon ” that are 
as standard as a classical novel, and they will be just as good three years 
hence as they are now. If we could find a way of preserving the films we 
ought gradually to acquire films that would be good for all time and gradu¬ 
ally obtain some pictures of permanent value for our system. You could not 
reproduce this service now for $600,000, if it were a private concern. 

Mr. French. The question of hygiene is now being cared for under the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, and you no longer allocate any money to 
that service. 

Captain Puleston. No, sir. 

Mr. Oliver. If the amount carried in the estimate of the Budget Bureau is 
the only amount allowed for recreation, will it seriously interfere with the 
recreation program that you have heretofore outlined and maintained in the 
service? 

Captain Puleston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Oliver. What, in your judgment, would be the result of cutting this 
approprljjfcn on the men in the service? 

CaptajHpuLEsroN. It would tend to reduce the high state of morale at 
present Hating in the Navy. • 

Mr. Oliver. Is it the opinion of naval officers that this fund, properly 
expended,' is necessary and helpful in maintaining discipline and keeping 
the men contented, and does it in a measure account for the smaller number 
of desertions you have had? 

Captain Puleston. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Shoemaker. I think it has a very important effect on those ele¬ 
ments. I have no doubt that the contentment of the men on board ship has been 
Tory much increased by this means. 

Mr. Oliver. As emphasizing the importance that the men themselves attach 
to it, they are quite willing that any profit made by the ship’s stored shall 
be appropriated to the carrying on of this work? ,, 
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Captain Puleston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Oltveb. They thought enough of it to contribute as much as $322,000 to 
it 

Captain Puleston. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Tydings. Those pictures were shown on the vessels at night? 

Mrs. Gilman. Yes, 

Mr. Tydings. As entertainment for the sailors? 

Mrs, Gilman. Yes. 

Mr Tydings. I am rather surprised—I do not want to cast any 
reflection on the Navy, but I am rather surprised that they would 
complain because the pictures were immoral or something of that 
sort. I really thought the complaint was that they were so poorly 
constructed that they did not contain a good plot or did not have any 
merit. 

Mrs. Gilman. I could read to you the report. 

Mrs. Kahn. She said it was four Members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives that went on the ship. 

Mr. Tydings. The sailors themselves did not indicate any dissatis¬ 
faction? 

Mr. Upshaw. You had better read the report. 

Mrs. Gilman. Mv copy of the report itself is not here. 

Mrs. Kahn. I think you said the congressional committee that 
accompanied the fleet complained, as I understood it. 

Mrs. Kahn. No, that is what I understand. 

Mr. Tydings. What committee was that? 

Mrs. Kahn. The House Committee on Naval Affairs, I think it 
was, and the senatorial committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mrs. Gilman. Yes. 

Mrs. Kahn. I remember the fleet stopped at San Francisco. 

Mrs. Gilman. Those things come relatively in order to get to the 
next point. Some one has asked here—and I only put this in be¬ 
cause they asked—about the number of cities having censorship— 
cities and States. There is no exact registration of that. I have 
sent out two differeiit questionnaires to officials, State librarians, and 
attorneys general and to city attorneys and to the presidents of 
women’s clubs, to try to get a complete list of all the regulatory 
measures. Up to 1920 we had a list with the regulations all printed 
of 175 cities an:! 35 States that had passed some type of legislation, 
not all censorship but some type of regulatory measure or of censor¬ 
ship. There are seven States only that have real State censorship 
laws. 

Mrs. Kahn. What States are those? Can you name them? 

Mrs. Gilman. Yes; they are in these little pamphletsAhat you 
will find in front of yout—Maryland, Kansas, Virginia, Ojo& Penn¬ 
sylvania, New York. And then Florida has a law whichHjfrovides 
that no picture can be shown in the State of Florida except those 
that are passed by.the National Board of Review. A number of the 
cities have that same provision, and Connecticut, as you know, has 
a tax law, not considered a censorship law. Then there are also 
regulations in Illinois, Louisiana, Montana, North Carolina, Texas, 
and South Dakota. These are not censorship laws, however, but 
they are regulatory. 

I thought first of reviewing the legislation in all these places, but 
the task promised to be so tremendous that I gave it up as a bad 
idea, but I will say that they range all the way -from regulations 
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that have been upheld by the Supreme Court or the superior courts 
of the State, from regulating how large a lady’s hat shall be in the 
motion-picture theaters up to the strictest kind of censorship law. 
and these have been upheld by; the superior courts, therefore we 
presume they are proper regulations. 

The Chairman. I do not want to foreclose you at all. Will you 
be in the city to-morrow ? 

Mrs. Gilman. Yes; I will be here. 

The Chairman. We will have to go to the House to answer a roll 
call. Is there any objection on the part of the committee to hearing 
this lady from Baltimore for five minutes? 

Canon Chase. Mr. Chairman, she ought to have half an hour 
more, if possible. 

The Chairman. She is going to have it; but the only point is 
that the committee absolutely has to stop for this roll call in the 
House. 

Mr. Tydings. I move that we hear the lady from Baltimore for 
five minutes. 

The Chairman. Then later you may resume, Mrs. Gilman. 

Mrs. Kahn. May I ask Mrs. Gilman if you could designate the 
State which in your opinion has the best regulatory measures? 

Mrs. Gilman. No; I do not think I can, because they are all uni¬ 
formly bad. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. We will now hear Miss Connolly, of Baltimore, 
for five minutes, after which we will adjourn, to resume here at 
2 o’clock. 

STATEMENT OF MISS LOUISE CONNOLLY, EDUCATIONAL EXPERT 
OF THE NEWARK PUBLIC LIBRARY MUSEUM 

Miss Connolly. Gentlemen of the committee and ladies, I wish 
I were from Baltimore. [Laughter.] I am going to speak for a 
few minutes very briefly on the only thing that I am competent to 
speak on; there are so many people here who know detailedly all 
sorts of things that I do not know, though I have spent a great 
many years on the subject; but I think I had better get down to 
fundamental principles. 

The only thing I want to do is to throw in here one statement 
that has been handed to me, an article that has evidently been 
reprinted, though it has no date, in which a Chinese gentleman is 
represented as having come over here and visiting New York City 
goes to the motion-picture producers and wants more American pic¬ 
tures in China, because they are influencing the women of China, 
to change their dress and improving their manner of living and 
furnishing their homes, etc. So here you have it, ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen—please pardon my speaking to the ladies first—the truth 
of the matter is that this thing, as I have come to view it, has so 
stimulated a person who has followed it up and is deeply interested 
in this subject that I realize that I look over the preaching from 
our pulpit of accepted things that people come to hear and of teach¬ 
ing m our schools of accepted things that are standardized. 

When I compare the deep and fervid interest and get the good 
spirit between the two sides of this room and the righteous parent 
effort of the committee itself to arrive at a righteous conclusion; 
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when I compare the conditions of the standardized, officialized in¬ 
struction of the country, I do not think we want to see, Mr. Chair¬ 
man—I want to see year after year a committee of people like this 
coming up with suggestions, a committee like this coming up to 
oppose suggestions, a committee from the Congress of the United 
States taking its valuable time and putting its brains and statesman¬ 
ship onto a consideration of the two sides in order that we may not 
be standardized or officialized in a human product of the human 
soul. Railroads, yes, by all means. They are machinery. There are 
all sorts of institutions in which we are becoming so efficient because 
we create standardization; but we can not do that with the outflow 
of the artist who speaks' to humanity through the film. It is the 
artist who makes the picture. It is the expression of the people who 
come together and produce that picture; it is the judgment of the 
man who is the manager of that dramatic presentation; it is the 
coming together of the people in the little towns, the big towns, and 
the listenings and the discussions that come from it; and, as much 
as possible, for pity’s sake, let us not set a lot of people in offices with 
their names along here, and a lot of committees and all that kind of 
thing that goes on when people get a big appropriation and go into 
great minutia and make decisions beforehand as to what shall be 
poured out for the people to see. 

Where would Shakespeare have been, where would the Bible have 
been, where would Jesus have been, where would all the great souls 
that try to express themselves through the forms of their various 
arts that have been in the history of mankind have been if good 
people had gotten together and decided to put the stamp of approval 
on those things before they came out? No; we do not want that. 
And as to ever suiting anything that that darling lady from Geor¬ 
gia, that lady who stood up here and so frankly told what she did not 
know and what she thought and her reasons for what she wanted, I 
went through Georgia for a month; I spoke seventy times in the State: 
I met all sorts of people, and I can assure you that there is nothing 
in New York State or in New York City or in New Jersey to com¬ 
pare with the traditional righteousness of the people in the small 
towns of Georgia. You could not get through a Federal committee 
on censorship a regulation that would suit the good Presbyterians— 
and I am a Presbyterian—who meet together in the little towns of 
the State of Georgia, no more could you put through a Federal board 
here and anything that would suit my iriend, Mr. Charlevoix. Mr. 
Charlevoix w r as so disgusted when a man kissed his wife in the sta¬ 
tion that it made him sick. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Tydings. You believe the people are pretty hardy individuals 
and pretty well able to take care of themselves without being wards 
of the Government ? 

Miss Connolly. Sir, I believe that only by discussion and consid¬ 
eration and attempts at regulation and the doubting of them, and 
more attempts at other kinds of regulation and the stir of public 
opinion, can you get a general interest in these things which will 
make for ultimate righteousness, and the reason I think that is that 
I believe in God. 

The Chairman. Thank you. We will now adjourn until 2.30 this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12.35 o’clock p. m., the committee adjourned until 
2.30 o’clock p. m. this day.) 
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AFTER RECESS 

The committee reassembled at 2.30 o’clock p. m. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order and we will 
proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MSS. BOBINS GILMAN—Resumed 

Mrs. Gilman. There were several people who spoke to me after 
the hearing this morning in reference to points in the reference I 
made to the Budget hearing of the Navy, and still there seem to 
be some points not clear. The hearing was here in Washington 
quite recently. Congressman B. L. French, Congressman Taber, 
Congressman Oliver, and Congressman Hardy were the men who 
had been on the Pacific cruise with the Navy last year. At that 
time they had noted that the entertainment given the boys of the 
Navy was of a character which they objected to, and when the ap¬ 
propriation for $120,000 was placed in the Navy budget they 
opposed the appropriation, although they had been previously in 
favor of the appropriation. They opposed it on the ground of what 
they themselves had seen. Their own words are something like this: 
That while there was educational material and also instructional 
material, it was principally immoral and filth—■“ immoral and filth ” 
are their words. 

Mrs. Kahn. Is that from the record? 

Mrs. Gilman. Yes, and that is the reason I did not read it this 
morning, and because my own record was not here. I had given it 
to another hearing and it is not here, and that is the reason I hesi¬ 
tated this morning, because I appreciated the fact that it is news¬ 
paper clippings, and I am only taking out now the quotations, and 
I really apologize and would like to have the privilege of entering 
in the record the real report, because that can be obtained. 

The Chairman. In order to have our record perfectly straight, I 
think it would perhaps be better to embody the exact words from 
the record than to take extracts from newspapers. 

Mrs. Gilman. I will be very glad to do that, because I hesitated 
this morning, and I will see that the record is gotten from the records 
here, because it is a matter which ought to be very clear and not 
taken from a clipping like that. 

Then I was talking at the time of the interruption in reference 
to the legalizing of some form of regulation or censorship throughout 
the States and cities and had made the statement that 175 cities and 
35 States had some form of regulation through legislation, such as 
ordinances or satutes. These regulations range all the way from, 
m two States, the size of a woman’s hat in the theater, up to the 
strictest kind of censorship and taxation for the use of films. I 
named this morning in the record the States that had the regula¬ 
tions and will not take the time to name the 175 cities that we used at 
that time. 

I wanted to review just a bit then the national legislation, to 
form a basis for the arguments for our Federal regulation. In 
1915 Congressman Hughes and Senator Smith introduced legislation 
to create a Federal Motion Picture Commission to be appointed by 
the President. The commission was to be in the Bureau of Educa- 
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tion in the Department of the Interior. This bill provided for a 
six-year term of office and a salary of $3,500 for the members and 
$4,000 for the chairman. This bill did not contain standards for the 
production of films. Now there is a bill that has been introduced, 
Congressman Swoope’s bill, which is a renewal of the old Smith- 
Hughes bill, very similar to it. There are a few changes which he 
has made axter consultation with the Upshaw bill. 

In 1920 Congressman Harreld presented a bill in the House to 
prohibit shipment or exhibition of motion picture films purporting 
to show acts of ex-convicts, desperadoes, bandits, train robbers, bank 
robbers, outlaws, and to prohibit the use of the mails in carrying the 
same, and provide punishment therefor. And may I beg to digress 
from the record for just a moment to show why we can not success¬ 
fully use the law that was pointed out this morning. In the State 
of Montana we had a case of a fight which was rather Nation-wide 
in its influence. That was passed from Montana into the Dakotas 
and into Minnesota. All along the line we had attempted to use 
this very law. When it came to Minnesota, in Ramsay County it 
was first attacked. The district attorney was appealed to and he 
brought action. In Hennepin County again the district attorney 
was appealed to and he started action, but in the meantime it had 
been showing all across the State. It continued to show in our own 
city. We consulted not only attorneys there but also our news¬ 
papers. The newspapers claimed the best thing we could do would 
be to ignore it and let the action come. The action was very long, 
in fact, it has been 2years and decision has not yet been reached 
as to whether it is illegal to show those pictures in the State of 
Minnesota or whether the carrier, whom nobody could locate, was 
really a carrier against which the law had provided. That is as 
far as we have been able to get, and we still have our decision to 
hear. (See 10415 of U. S. Comp. Stat., Importing and transporting 
obscene books. Criminal Code 245, amended June 5, 1920, by insert¬ 
ing “ motion-picture film. 5 ’} It prohibits “ any obscene, lew d, or 
lascivious, or any filthy boot, pamphlet, picture, motion-picture film, 
paper, letter writing, print, or other matter of indecent character.” 
But it should be noted that while importation from foreign lands is 
effectively forbidden, that the law is so loosely drawn as not to punish 
those who carry evil films in private conveyances from one State to 
another. 

This bill that I was speaking of was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. Senator Borah at the same time introduced a similar 
bill, dealing simply with the importation and transportation of 
films depicting crimes and criminals. It was referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

Congressman Swoope, of Pennsylvania, has introduced in the 
Sixty-ninth Congress a bill incorporating the principles of the 
Smith-Hughes bill. That js good so far as it goes, but our opposi¬ 
tion to that bill is that it does not provide standards for the produc¬ 
tion and leaves the appointment of the commission politically con¬ 
trolled. 

The most comprehensive and far-reaching measure that has yet 
been proposed, in my judgment, is the Upshaw bill, introduced in 
1923 and referred to the Committee on Education. It has been rein¬ 
troduced in this session of Congress as H. R. 6233, a bill to create a 
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commission to be known as the Federal Motion Picture Commission, 
and defining its powers and duties. It creates a Federal motion 
picture commission under the Department of the Interior, as a 
division of the Bureau of Education, composed of the Commissioner 
of Education ex officio, and six commissioners. The other bill has 
five commissioners. The commissioners are appointed for life, or 
during good behavior, with salaries of $9,000 for members of the 
commission and $10,000 for the chairman of the commission. 

Mr. Fenn. What is the process by which the commissioners are 
appointed ? 

Mrs. Gilman. They are appointed by the Secretary of the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior. 

Mr. Fenn. Now, are not their qualifications set forth in the bill? 

Mrs. Gilman. Yes; their qualifications are specified. 

Mr. Fenn. In relation to child psychology, etc.? 

Mrs. Gilman. The qualifications are very specifically stated in 
the bill. 

Mr. Fenn. Will you give me that line, please ? 

Mrs. Kahn. 16, 17, and 18, page 4. 

Mr. Fenn. It says here—“ and at least two of them.” I think, 
Madam, you wish to give the committee all the information that 
you can ? 

Mrs. Gilman. Yes; I will be very glad to do so. 

Mr. Fenn (reading): 

And at least two of them shall be experienced teachers, with a knowledge of 
the psychology of youth and the laws and arts of dramatic expression. 

Will you kindly tell me what the laws of art and dramatic expres¬ 
sion are? 

Mrs. Gilman. Well, those that are very definitely cited in the- 

Mr. Fenn (interposing). Where? 

Mrs. Gilman. Well, in dramatic criticism, of course. 

Mr. Fenn. That is criticism, that is not the laws and arts. What 
are the laws and arts of dramatic expression? 

Mrs. Gilman. Well, in dramatic criticism, of course. 

Mr. Fenn. Then your bill is faulty in that respect, that you set 
up certain requirements that have not been defined. 

Mrs. Gilman. No, I am not a psychologist or a dramatic critic or 
a teacher. 

Mr. Fenn. I am not speaking of dramatic critics; I am speaking 
of the laws and arts of dramatic expression, and also what is the 
psychology of youth ? I presume then, as Mrs. Kahn suggests, that 
actors or actresses perhaps would be eligible for this position— 
qualified for it—they being thoroughly experienced in the laws and 
arts of dramatic expression? 

Mrs. Gilman. If there is such a thing. 

Mr. Fenn. If there is such a thing? That is what I wanted to 
find, if there was such a thing. 

Mrs. Gilman. They would be thoroughly acceptable. 

Mr. Fenn. Would not that lead to the greatest confusion, that 
requirement there in the appointment of these commissioners? 

Mrs. Gilman. I do not think it would lead to confusion. 

Mr. Fenn. Somebody skilled in the “ psychology of youth.” Who 
can define the psychology of youth ? 
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Mrs. Gilman. We have a great many teachers of psychology. 

Mr. Fenn. We are getting into a legal matter now. 

Mrs. Gilman. There is Doctor Healey, of Boston. 

Mr. Fenn. I am talking of the legal definition, which would have 
to apply in cases of this kind. 

Mrs. Gilman. You are asking though what the psychology of 
youth is, and I have taken an authority on the psychology of youth, 
just as you would. 

Mr. Fenn. I think you would have to get a court decision or else 
anybody could bring an action to remove a commissioner because 
he was not qualified, then who would determine whether he was quali¬ 
fied or not ? 

Mrs. Gilman. You are not speaking, then, as to whether- 

Mr. Fenn (interposing). I do not like to see bills passed by Con¬ 
gress that are so indefinite. 

Mrs. Gilman.' You are objecting to the vocabulary used here? 

Mr. Fenn. But you have brought this bill here advocating it, and 
I am trying to ascertain for my own benefit and for the benefit of 
the members of the committee what are the laws and arts of dramatic 
expression. 

Mrs. Gilman. I do not really think that is relevant to it. 

Mr. Fenn. It is written in the bill here. 

Mrs. Gilman. But may I just explain to you, it is not relevant 
to the argument as to whether we want a Federal bill for regulation 
or not. 

Mr. Fenn. Oh, well, you must go through a bill thoroughly, line 
by line and word for word, before a committee will report it out. 

Mrs. Gilman. But we really have a bill here that is fundamentally 
right. Some word or group of words or whole paragraphs can be 
taken out of the bill if it is wrong. 

Mr. Fenn. My dear lady, whole laws have been stricken out by 
the Supreme Court because of the dotting of an “ i 55 or the crossing of 
a “t” or a word improperly used. Those defects have caused the 
whole law to be stricken out, and in order for a bill to be reported out 
of this committee we would have to be absolutely sine that it would 
stand the test of the law, which is the first requirement, and an 
indefinite expression which anybody can hold an opinion on, such 
as this one “ the laws and arts of dramatic expression,” which 
legally can not be determined without being carried to a court, and 
I doubt whether the committee would report out anything so 
indefinite. 

Mrs. Kahn. Doctor Chase, can you explain that ? 

Canon Chase. I would say I thought it was perfectly simple. I 
am responsible for that. If there is any ambiguity about it, leave it 
out. 

Mr. Fenn. There is no ambiguity, but I want to find out what it 
means. Doctor—the laws and arts of dramatic expression. What 
are they ? 

Mrs. Kahn. A teacher who has taken a course in psychology 
might fill that bill, but just exactly what qualifications would he have 
to have? 

Canon Chase. A dramatic critic. 

Mr. Fenn. I am a dramatic critic, but I am not skilled in the laws 
and arts of dramatic expression. 
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Canon Chase. Then you are not the best. [Laughter.] What we 
want is one skilled in the laws and arts of dramatic expression. 

Mr. Fenn. I do not doubt but what I was one of the very worst. 
[Laughter.] 

Canon Chase. You were not the type that we mean here. 

Mr. Fenn. What type do you mean? 

Canon Chase. We mean one who has been trained and is skilled 
in the arts of dramatic expression. 

Mr. Fenn. From what walk in life would that man come? 

Canon Chase. We have a department in Harvard in charge of 
Professor Baker, I believe is his name. 

Mrs. Kahn. Yes; Yale, though, is it not? 

Canon Chase. He has been called to Yale recently. 

Mr. Fenn. We might take Professor Culp in Yale, skilled in 
those things. 

Canoii Chase. He has a department there. 

Mr. Fenn. Then you would hold that only those men who could 
qualify under this act could be appointed ? 

Canon Chase. Under that particular point. They are not all to be 
that—two of them are. It is necessary, we feel, that in such an 
extremely important thing as the decision of the moral teaching of 
pictures, that those who are qualified by training and education 
and experience should be the ones. One of the gjreat difficulties 
in our State censorship has been that under political influence people 
are appointed who have absolutely no qualifications. Now, as Mrs. 
Gilman has said, if there is a wiser way to accomplish just the pur¬ 
pose that we have in mind, we will be most grateful to you if you can 
suggest something. 

Mr. Fenn. Striking that out entirely is what I suggest. 

The Chairman. Pardon me, we will undoubtedly have to consider 
this bill one way or the other when we get to it, but I want to hear 
Mrs. Gilman now, and I think the committee does. 

Mrs. Gilman. In this bill to create a commission to be known as 
the Federal motion picture commission, and define its powers and 
duties, it creates a Federal motion picture commission under the 
Department of the Interior as a division, a bureau of education com¬ 
posed of the commissioner of education ex officio, and six com¬ 
missioners, whose salaries have been given. The first bill pro¬ 
vides definite standards for the production of films. It will be 
interesting to note here that these standards are exactly the same 
standards that were given by the producers themselves when Mr. 
Hays was elected president of the National Motion Picture Pro¬ 
ducers. 

Canon Chase. May I just correct the witness? It was the year 
before. 

Mrs. Gilman. I know that. They were passed the year before 
that, and at that time, at the time he was elected, all of the men who 
backed him, the nine producing companies, signed this pronounce¬ 
ment which had been their 13 points. They were made by Famous 
Players-Lasky, and Mr. Lasky and Mr. Zukor had both signed 
them and taken a good bit upon themselves in reference to their 
obligation to the whole community to clean up their own films, and 
when Mr. Hays was made president he reaffirmed that with all the 
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men of the industry reaffirming with him. They signed resolutions 
which were very effective, it seemed to me, saying that these were the 
standards upon which they could support the films. I think it is 
worthy of more than a passing note that these standards are their 
standards. They are not made by reformers, by uplifters, social 
workers, ministers or anybody else; they are made by the producers 
themselves, therefore if the producers can not produce under their 
own standards, we, of course, would be at sea as to what standards 
to propose for them. There is not the change of a punctuation mark 
or a capital letter in here that we have made. We have taken them 
over exactly as they have given them in all good faith, thinking that 
they meant exactly what they said when they said they would like 
to produce under these standards. If the Federal Government could 
write the standards into law it would then place the producer in an 
advantageous position to produce under these standards. I am not 
going to comment upon the standards* because they are so self- 
evident when you read them, and so satisfactory to both the workers 
and supporters of this bill, and evidently to the producers themselves. 

There is a second point in the bill, which is the method of regu¬ 
lation. The bill provides that all films entering interstate or foreign 
commerce shall be licensed or given a permit by the commission. 
A licensing system provides for prompt viewing of fi lm s entering 
interstate or ioreign commerce, submitted to the commission volun¬ 
tarily—and that is the second point of the bill which is important. 
It is a voluntary submitting of these bills to the commission. There 
are two methods proposed. 

First, licensing, and, second, permitting. The licensing must be 
v in conformity with the bill and must be made under the supervision 
of the commission. The commission may, if they so desire, do just 
what the meat packers have done after the meat packing act of 
1921. They took in Federal agents to inspect the meat plants, to 
see that the meat plants, the standards of killing, packing and ship¬ 
ping meat would be done under the law. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the packers objected very strenuously to the law, they have 
since found it very advantageous to have the national standards for 
shipping, packing, and killing meat. It is hoped that the motion 
picture producers would want to put inspectors in their studios that 
would inspect and work with the studio men to see that at all 
times their production was in conformance with the interpretation 
of the law by the commissioners. However, if any producer wanted 
to produce independently, did not want to submit his studio to 
this inspection, he could produce under an affidavit which would 
say that he had conformed to all of the points in the law, and if 
these points were all right his picture would be passed and it would 
enter interstate or foreign commerce the same as a licensed picture, 
and without any previewing at all. 

If any action comes against the permitted film later, the film can 
be stopped immediately. It can not be shown while the action is 
being decided in the courts. 

Mr. Fenn. Is not that a novel feature? 

Mrs. Gilman. It is in the meat packers bill of 1921. 

Mr. Fenn. That is under the general welfare clause covering 
public health and safety, the meat packers. 
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Mrs. Gilman. And this is the same clause, the same unusual clause, 
in order—— 

Mr. Fenn (interposing). An entirety different proposition. 

Mrs. Gilman. In order to cover a similar thing* 

Mr. Fenn. Entirely different. 

Mrs. Gilman. It is different in so far as one is food for the mind 
and the other is food for the body. That is just about as much 
difference as there is in them. We do feel that it is safeguarded 
in that they are not forced to have a preview. If they do not want 
a preview they do not need to have it. But I say the picture can be 
confiscated and destroyed, which I think is an important thing, just 
the same as meat can be confiscated and destroyed if it is not right. 

There is a copyright clause on page 4—no, page 14. I had the 
wrong reference. It provides that nine months after the act takes 
effect no copyright shall be granted to any motion-picture film un¬ 
less it can be accompanied by a valid license from the commission 
herein provided. The same thing which protects us in reference to 
books. 

Mrs. Kahn. Would you call that regulation or censorship? 

Mrs. Gn.MAN. I would call it regulation, the same as I would in 
books. We do not consider for a moment that because you copy¬ 
right the book, the book has been censored, do you ? 

Mrs. Kahn. This is not a copyright. 

Mrs. Gilman. This is a copyright. 

The Chairman. Pardon me. Is this one of the provisions that the 
producers- 

Mrs. Gilman (interposing). Those that I referred to are on pages 
11 and 12. Those were the standards that they set for themselves. 

This is the provision put in here which protects us from bad books, 
presumably bad. It is also the provision that protects us from bad 
gambling devices. No man can own a gambling machine, as I under¬ 
stand it. You can confiscate and destroy it. 

Mr. Fenn. I want to ask a question on this subject. It is a 
thought suggested to me by Mrs. Kahn. It is a little different, this 
section 4 in relation to copyright, the copyright act, as I understand 
it. This reads: 

Nine months after this act takes effect no copyright shall be granted to any 
motion-picture film unless it shall* be accompanied by a valid license from the 
commissioners herein provided. 

Mrs. Gilman. No. 

Mr. Fenn. There is no such, regulation as that in regard to copy¬ 
righting books. You simply submit your book and get your copy¬ 
right. 

Mrs. Gilman. You do not refer to the nine months, do you? 

Mr. Fenn. No; no reference to that. 

Mrs. Gilman. You mean the proviso- 

Mr. Fenn (interposing). That does not apiply to books, does it ? 

Mrs. Gilman. Ii you will just let me finish my sentence. 

Mr. Fenn. I would like to have an answer to that question, if I 
can have it. 

Mrs. Gilman. If I can have it fairly given. 

Mr. Fenn. Well, I am a member of this committee, Madam. 

Mrs. Gilman. Yes; but I want to have the opportunity of answer¬ 
ing you in my own way. 
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Mr. Fenn. I will be glad to have you answer it in your own time. 

Mrs. Gilman. In a hook you apply for your copyright. You 
give them time to go over it, to see whether it has anything in it 
which the Government will not copyright. 

Mr. Fenn. No, indeed. 

Mrs. Gilman. You have to present your copy, do you not? 

Mr. Fenn. You present a copy of your book, but nobody censors 
it before it goes to the Copyright Office. 

Mrs. Gilman. But you have some one go over it when it gets 
there ? 

Mr. Fenn. No; oh, no. They simply issue the copyright, then 
if the book is improper, it is subject to prosecution against the 
author or the publisher, but here you provide for a surveillance of 
the pictures before they are offered for copyright. Books do not 
require that. A man can copyright what he has a mind to. 

Mrs. Gilman. He has to find out whether it will be copyrighted 
or not. 

Mr. Fenn. How is that? 

Mrs. Gilman. You have somebody, a board, to find out whether 
your copyright is to be given or not. 

Mr. Fenn. But before it reaches that, you require this thing to 
be supervised before it reaches the Copyright Office, but in books 
that is not required before it reaches the Copyright Office. 

Mrs. Gilman. Is there any objection to having the license accom¬ 
panying that application? 

Mr. Fenn. I was just calling your attention to the difference 
between this copyrighting of films and the copyrighting of books. 
I have not expressed any opinion on it, and I do not intend to 
express an opinion until I am in executive session. But here the 
bill states that this film shall be supervised and examined before 
they are presented for copyright, which is a novel feature in the 
copyright act. 

Mrs. Gilman. Possibly. A permit may be granted without super¬ 
vision, upon the sworn affidavit of the producer. 

The Chairman. Pardon me there; the copyright officer under the 
present law is simply ministerial in character. He simply takes the 
application and grants the copyright, but the author assumes the 
responsibility afterwards. 

Mr. Fenn. And the publisher. 

The Chairman. Exactly. 

Mrs. Gilman. And here the Government assumes responsibility 
because it is responsible. 

The Chairman. Before. 

Mr. Fenn. Before this is granted. 

The Chairman. I wanted to clear up that point. 

Mr. Fenn. You have got it clear, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

Mrs. Gilman. A permit may be granted without supervision, upon 
the sworn affidavit of the producer that he has conformed to the 
statements set forth in the law and interpreted by the commission, 
and that all of the provisions of the law have been observed. A viola¬ 
tion of the law results in. confiscation and destruction of the film. 
This avoids a previewing in both instances, but gives the industry 
an opportunity to know before expenditure is made whether the prod- 
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uct conforms with the act. The United States Supreme Court has up¬ 
held the principle involved in the meat packers* act of ,1921. 

The third point is that the bill removes, as far as possible, the 
commission from partisan politics. That question came up this 
morning. 

The Swoope bill and the Upshaw bill are* bills that the organiza¬ 
tion that I represent might be willing to promote, either one or the 
other, but again I want to call your attention to the fact that one has 
this political influence more markedly, the Swoope bill, and the other 
one is as far removed as we could get it, and the Swoope bill has in it 
a definite censorship provision, and the other bill is simply aiming at 
regulation, and if it is not regulation then we want to make it regu¬ 
lation and not censorship. 

Then, I want to call your attention to the fact that in August, 1921, 
the Federal Trade Commission issued a formal complaint against the 
Famous Players-Lasky and five other organizations. From 1921 to 
1925 the commission has been studying the operation of all the motion 
picture producers. It now issues a report of 17,000 pages setting 
forth the methods of the alleged monopoly. The attorney for the 
commission has charged the industry with violating the antitrust 
laws. The importance of the commission’s findings is to show that 
there has been a strangling of competition as well as unfair and un¬ 
scrupulous methods. That is quoted. 

Mr. Fenn. Does that refer at all to the propriety or impropriety 
of the pictures? 

Mrs. Gilman. Not at all. 

Mr. Fenn. Then, where is it relevant to this bill ? 

Mrs. Gilman. The bill is a regulatory bill, and not for morals 
alone. I think there is where a great misunderstanding has been 
all along in this hearing, the fact that the bill is not for regulation 
alone in reference to morals. It is for a much wider purpose, and 
we believe to the advantage of the industry. The counsel for the 
Federal Trade Commission attributes the choking of healthy com¬ 
petition to the interlocking of interest of producers, distributors, 
and exhibitors, and cites instances throughout the country where 
repressive actions have stopped progress, and examines the effect 
of the contract block-booking system, which means that the dis¬ 
tributor must take the whole of the producer’s output or none. 
This is largely responsible for the theater owners presenting poor 
pictures, regardless of public opinion. This, as the report oi the 
commission shows, is the most fundamental evil and most difficult 
situation to meet. Now, that is not a moral question. 

Mr. Fenn. There is no moral question at all involved there. 

Mrs. Gilman. No; that is not. But I do not want you to feel 
that the bill is just a moral bill. 

Mr. Fenn. Does this bill attempt to revise the antitrust laws? 

Mrs. Gilman. Oh, no. 

Mr. Fenn. I thought from the tenor of your statement here that 
it did. 

Mrs. Gilman. I was just quoting from the commission’s findings, 
showing you that there is need of regulation. 

Now I want to step back onee more into this other field of need 
of regulation and state upon what I have based my conclusions in 
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reference to this whole matter. We were asked this morning a 
good many times whether we felt that motion pictures were getting 
better or worse, and I give these figures for just what they are 
1 worth, from the Chicago censorship board. In 1924 there were 
in the first six months 331 films cut; in the last six months there 
were 457 films cut—about one-third more in the last six months 
than in the first six months. 

Scenes of assault with guns, 677 in the first six months; in the 
last six months there were 1,134. 

Scenes of assault with knives, 70 in the first six months, and in 
the last six months 105. 

Scenes of assault with other weapons, in the first six months 44; 
in the last six months, 85, almost double. 

Scenes of hanging, 81 in the first six months; 132 in the last 
six months. 

Scenes of attacks upon women, 160 in the first six months; 597 in 
the last six months. 

Scenes of nudity, 197 in the first six months; 134 in the last six 
months. 

Scenes of horror, 66 in the first six months: 107 in the last six 
months. 

That answers somewhat the question in that particular city, where 
that many scenes were cut out in the last six months over that many 
by the same board in the first six months. My own feeling in the 
matter came as the result of a number of months spent with re¬ 
search workers going into 62 films and seeing and studying the 
conditions in the shows. They not only studied the film itself but 
analyzed it from the point of view of its being a feature or a comedy. 
They studied the problem from the point of view of seating, light¬ 
ing, sanitation, health, conduct of the audience, and music in the 
show. They were interested in the social psychology situation as 
well as other points. At the same time, as I expressed this morn¬ 
ing, we sent to all the leading cities, asking to find out what they had 
been able to do with voluntary censorship boards, with better film 
committees, with legal or semilegal boards, the kind that mayors 
appoint, rather than an unofficial board. We have worked back 
from all of them and came to our conclusion that censorship was 
not the thing wanted, either local or State or Federal, but we also 
came to the conclusion in talking over these matters with the pro¬ 
ducers and distributors and exhibitors that there were other problems 
of which we had very little knowledge after we had gone through 
our study, so we spent another five months in trying to ascertain 
from these men just what their problems were, and honestly en¬ 
deavoring to find out what the basis of the whole situation was, and 
we came to the conclusion that we needed regulation, we needed 
that kind of regulation which would be Federal regulation, because 
we felt that no one State could handle all of the interestate and 
national propositions. 

Running through our feature material we found this, that in 
35 per cent of the cases there was obscenity, immorality, and vulgar¬ 
ity; underworld scenes in 24 per cent, infidelity or disregard ot the 
• marriage vows in 20 per cent, objectionable drinking or bar-room 
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scenes in 19 per cent, gruesome subjects or objectionable scenes in 
16 per cent, suggestive or objectionable exposures of person in 16 
per cent, and so on down the line. Four per cent were drugs. 

Now, this was made, as you kno\v every study of this kind must 
be made, somewhat arbitrarily upon the standards set. The sched¬ 
ule that was worked out haa been worked out carefully, as care¬ 
fully as we could, and there again we had consulted dramatic 
critics and dramatic workers in schools and public playgrounds and 
universities. We had attempted to arrive at a measure that seemed 
to be reasonable, and at the time we gave it to the motion-theater 
owners and they quite agreed with us that it was possibly a very | 
good measurement of what was going on in the theaters. How¬ 
ever. they brought up certain questions to us and one was this 
block booking. I am sure anyone who has ever had a conversation 
with a motion-picture theater owner in reference to this will recog¬ 
nize the statements, “We give the people what they want. The 
box office registers that.” And the other statement is to the effect 
that they can not get good pictures, that they have to take the whole 
output, whatever that happens to be, on that particular program 
that they are buying, but in order to make things pay they have 
to play the poor with the good, and a good many other bromides 
of that character, but we felt that there was something true in all 
of it, so we went to search for that. We recognized the difficulties 
that I have enumerated here, that the distributor has a definite 
problem with the producer, and the theater owner has a definite 
problem with the distributer, and that their problems are some¬ 
what common when we come to analyze them, and have a good bit 
of human element in them in wanting to mak£ as much as they 
can out of whatever they have. 

We did not find a great deal of altruism anywhere; we found a 
great deal of selfishness. We found some quite sincere desire to aid, 
but we saw no other remedy, and therefore I opposed my own State 
having a censorship bill, and opposed it very vigorously, because I 
felt that my State, even though I might be able, with all the 
women working with me, and a good many of the men, to put censor¬ 
ship through that year, a very propitious year for it—people had 
been offended seriously—I felt that I had no right to put it through 
and even get the very best that you could hope to get out of censor¬ 
ship and leave some other State uncovered. But it was a very 
selfish thing of me to do that. I had the right at one time to appoint 
a mayor’s committee for voluntary censorship, and they promised 
faithfully they would take anything off that was improper, and I 
am quite sure they would have kept their word, but what right had 
I to buy my freedom with the protection for the boys and girls of 
Minneapolis and leave the boys and girls upon the range without 
that some protection? Now, I am talking more or less indefinitely. 
However, I believe that this bill not only has proper moral protec¬ 
tion of our young people in the future, but it has protection for the 
producer, the distributor, and the exhibitor, and I feel that the time 
would be very short before we would find all of these groups satis¬ 
fied with the Federal motion picture bill as outlined here; and again 
I want to express the most sincere desire to have this bill made right 
if it is not right. But the principle I am talking for is Federal con- 
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trol, because of the international relationship that we have with 
other countries I mentioned this morning, because of our responsi¬ 
bility to all of the States equally, and because of our responsibility 
to our own young people. 

I thank you. 

Mrs. Kahn. May I ask a question? Your survey took in the 
whole State of Minnesota? 

Mrs. Gilman. No; it did not. It just took in the city of Minne¬ 
apolis, which is the distributing point for the Northwest. The dis¬ 
tributors are located there for the northwest region, and our dis¬ 
tributors have been most agreeable to us. There is absolutely no 
quarrel between myself and our exhibitors or our distributors. They 
recognize—at least, they have told me they recognize a good many of 
these evils, and we have talked over a good many of the points. They 
are not in favor of this bill. I do not know that they have ever 
read it, but they are certainly not opposed to what will be good for 
that part of the country. I am quite sure of that. 

Canon Chase. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the witness if she will 
say whether she has submitted this bill to organizations in Minnesota 
or in Minneapolis? 

Mrs. Gilman. Seventy-seven organizations have read and hav^ 
had this bill explained to them in the city of Minneapolis. They 
represent a membership of 10,800 individuals. Numbers really do 
not affect me a great deal. I know someone else could go in with 
another bill, possibly, and change the thing around. We did our 
very best to make clear to them just the point that I brought out, 
that it was a Federal bill and that we had obligations to other 
countries as well as our own; we had obligations to other States as 
well as our own; that the commission was a paid commission, that 
it was appointed for life or during good behavior; that we hoped 
that would take it out of politics, the same as our Supreme Court; 
that we felt that this matter was just as important as any matter 
that would come before the Supreme Court, and we felt that we 
ought to safeguard it in every wav from the usual partisan politics, 
not politics in its highest sense of the word, and we urged them to 
read it further, and when they—not while we were standing there, 
but when they had read it and had come to a decision, that they 
would write their decision into the office, and so we have decisions 
written into the office, and we know they had to take the trouble 
to do it. If any of you know how much it takes to get people! to 
sit down and think after you go away and write back, you realize 
what it means when I say that we have their written conclusions in 
the office. 

Canon Chase. What was that? 

Mrs. Gilman. That is 77 of them had indorsed the bill. 

The Chairman. Are there any further questions? Thank you 
very much, Mrs. Gilman. 

Canon Chase. I will call now on Miss Maude Aldrich, who is the 
director of the department of motion pictures of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Society of the United States. 
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STATEMENT OF MISS MAUDE M. ALDRICH, NATIONAL DIRECTOR 

OF MOTION PICTURES, WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 

UNION, WINONA LAKE, IND. 

Miss Aldrich. I am the national director of motion pictures for 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, director of child and 
family welfare in the department of moral welfare of the Pre^>y- 
terian Church, United States of America, and recording secretary 
of the Federal motion picture councils in America. 

The National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union convention, 
Detroit, 1925, passed the following resolution: 

Because of the magnitude and nature of the motion-picture industry, and 
because of its national and international influence on life and character, be 
it resolved that in the interest of prohibition, purity, and peace, we work for 
Federal, State, and local regulation of motion pictures of such a nature that 
each may supplement the other and all may seek to preserve American ideals 
at home and guarantee a right interpretation of American life to the nations 
of the world. 

Federal regulation establishing higher standards of production is 
the only form of regulation that can meet the actual need expressed 
in this resolution, namely, the preservation of American ideals at 
home and the guarantee of a right interpretation of American life 
to other nations. We gratefully acknowledge the value of the cen¬ 
sorship legislation that is in effect to-day, and pay our tribute of 
respect to the law makers of the cities ana States where this legisla¬ 
tion exists, and to the public officials who are trying to make it as 
effective and valuable as they can, by weeding out the worst of 
scenes and subtitles in the pictures shown in their States and cities. 
From personal experience I am persuaded censorship is the only 
effective method by which, up to the present time, pictures have been 
improved morally to any appreciable extent. This form of regula¬ 
tion while it is the best the State can offer to protect its boys and 
girls, is powerless to prevent the production and distribution of pic¬ 
tures which portray and even exalt the worst in American life to 
American boys and girls or to prevent the world-wide distribution 
of the most objectionable pictures, and America produces 85 per 
cent of the pictures shown around the world. Cooperation with 
the motion-picture industry on the part of the American people for 
over 16 years has also been powerless to check the constant produc¬ 
tion of pictures misrepresenting the ideals and standards upon which 
depend the strength and leadership of the Nation. Only Federal 
regulation establishing higher standards of production can authori¬ 
tatively check this constant portrayal of the lowest and most law¬ 
less levels of American life and guarantee the production of pic¬ 
tures portraying normal American life and interpreting us at our 
best to our own boys and girls as well as to the other nations. 

Prof Norman Richardson, of Northwestern University, made the 
following statements at the national motion-picture conference: 

The permanency of any civilization depends upon its power to transmit to 
succeeding generations those ideals which represent its best life. History 
surely gives us again and again illustrations of civilizations that have failed 
to do this thing and have been swept out to oblivion. 
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Then speaking of the influence of the motion picture, he said: 

That which represents not the best but the worst in our present civilization 
is being transmitted very effectively to innumerable members of this new 
generation. This is a new experience speaking now in terms of the centuries 
as they come and go. There has always been that condition where evU has 
been transmitted accidentally or in somewhat spasmodic way, but we have 
come upon a day when this thing is organized, what it has come to be, we are 
told, the fourth largest group of financial resources in this Nation of wealth, 
and we are led to ask this question, if the worst in our present civilization is 
being transmitted effectively to the members of the new generation, how long 
can that which is best in our present civilization be maintained. 

We are not only transmitting our worst to our own boys and girls, 
but are portraying the worst in American life to the nations of the 
world. A few years ago, America was held in the highest repute 
by the nations of the Orient, but now thoughtful travelers return to 
tell us this same Orient is looking at us with questioning eyes, that 
many unconscious influences have brought this situation about, but 
chief among these is the influence of the American motion picture. 
Sooner or later our boys and girls must stand face to face with grave 
international problems brought about by this misinterpretation of 
American life abroad, whereas if our home and national life were 
rightly interpreted by our motion pictures alone, it could not but 
assist in building up international understanding and sympathy. 

In this inquiring gaze with which the Orient is looking at America 
to-day, the question which stands out most plainly is: “Is your liberty 
license? If it is, we do not want it.” If we were to weigh our assets 
and liabilities, perhaps our greatest liability is this lack of respect 
for law. This attitude toward law is not a matter of a few years or 
a few laws, much maligned by their enemies. It is a result of abuses 
and corruption which have grown up through many years and grown 
out of the violation of all laws. However, one of the greatest causes 
of lawlessness to-day is very often overlooked, namely, the motion pic¬ 
tures in which, in comic and thrilling scenes, the officers of the law 
are evaded and violators of the law are made clever and heroic. This 
probably has small effect upon normal adult America, but no one 
can overestimate its effect upon young America. The Federal Trade 
Commission, after stating that 20,000,000 people attend motion pic¬ 
tures daily, estimate that 15,000,000 of these are under 24 years of 
age and state that motion pictures are a greater potential power to 
influence character, habits, dress, morals, and general conduct of our 
youth than the public-school system. 

We turn to the question of violation of law most under fire to-day, 
and can not but recognize that untold damage has been done to prohi¬ 
bition by constant and varied misrepresentation upon the screen. 
This misrepresentation follows three chief lines, first, the presenta¬ 
tion of the use of alcoholic liquor on the screen is very often unscien¬ 
tific. School laws in nearly every State require the teaching of scien¬ 
tific temperance to the boys and girls. Yet here is an instructor of 
children that reaches them before school age, teaches through the 
eye gate, the most effective means of conveying ideas, and its teaching 
is contrary to the scientific truth. 

For instance, in one of the best pictures I know, men are presented 
as drinking themselves staggering and hilariously drunk in order 
to shoot straight enough to shoot tin cans from each other heads. 
I do not care to have any man shoot a tin can from my head, but if I 
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must submit to such a procedure, that man must be bone dry. I know 
too many records of accidents caused by drivers and engineers who 
had onlv a glass or two. I know too well the scientific truths of the 
effect of alcohol, but the little child in the front row at the motion- 
picture theater does not know and has not yet been taught. 

Second, the presentation of drinking and drunkenness is often used 
to add a bit or comedy to the picture. The trail of sorrow that fol¬ 
lows in its path I have never seen presented on the screen except in 
pictures definitely designed to instruct. Most of our younger boys 
and girls to-day have never known the blow of a drunken father or 
the hunger and cold that belong to the days when the laboring man’s 
check was cashed at the corner saloon. These pictures which show 
drunken scenes as comic are blinding our youth to that which hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of women and children once knew so well, 
namely, whenever you laugh at a drunken man some one is weeping 
at this same spectacle. 

Third, it is not uncommon to present violation of the eighteenth 
amendment and the Volstead law as comic, clever, or heroic. Officers 
of the law are outwitted and the violator of the law makes a grand 
;; get away.” In so far as there is lawlessness among the youth in 
our land to-day I believe no one factor is more responsible than the 
manner in which violation of the law is constantly treated upon the 
screen. How can we expect to present lawlessness, to show in detail 
the way the violator of the law evades detection or outwits the “ cop ” 
to a daily audience of 20,000,000, 15,000,000 of whom are under 24 
years of age, and not expect to reap a harvest of lawlessness. We are 
sowing to the wind when our children and our immigrants see these 
things; we can not but reap the whirlwind. I believe that if for one 
year law-abiding citizenship could be exalted and lawlessness justly 
and adequately punished in all pictures shown upon the screen, the 
effect would be felt in the life and conduct of young and old. 

It is unreasonable to trust to any financially interested group 
complete control of any industry, especially one yielding large 
financial returns, which so vitally affects the ideals and institutions 
of the Nation or is so potent in affecting international relations. An 
industry with such vast potential power for good or evil needs the 
wisdom of the keenest minds, the inspiration of the noblest char¬ 
acters, and the legal safeguarding and protection of the Nation. In 
view of these facts we ask for Federal regulation establishing higher 
standards of production in order to guarantee pictures that portray 
the best in American life, that exalt obedience to law, and rightly 
interpret the value and growth of prohibition to America and the 
world. Why should it not be so, for hundreds of thousands to-day 
know the joy of a peaceful home life and the strength of sobriety 
who before prohibition knew but the sorrow of hearts that break at 
that which makes others laugh. 

The Chairman. Are there any questions? Thank you very much, 
Miss Aldrich. 

Canon Chase. I will ask Mr. Martin to speak next. 

(No response.) 

I will ask Miss Mary Caldwell, of Chattanooga, Tenn., president 
of the Tennessee Woman’s Christian Temperance Union ana a mem¬ 
ber of the Southern Methodist Church, which I believe she is in a 
way authorized to represent. 
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STATEMENT OF MISS MARY CALDWELL, CHATTANOOGA, TENN., 

SUPERINTENDENT OF MOTION PICTURES .FOR THE TENNESSEE 

WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 

Miss Caldwell. I am not president of the Tennessee Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union; I am superintendent of motion pic¬ 
tures for the Tennessee Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. I 
am president of several other organizations, all of which have their 
motion-picture departments, and I was called before I left, all the 
morning, so that I barely had time to dress, and finally I had to get 
some one to come and take care of my telephone calls from different 
organizations all over the city, and different churches, asking me to 
represent them. I have not had any requests from these two larger 
organizations to represent them, but I am quite sure that if they had 
known I was going to be here I would be representing them, because 
I was up to their conferences and I succeeded in presenting the ques¬ 
tion to the social service committee and to the Holston Conference of 
Tennessee, which passed this recolution: 

That we urge every auxiliary— 

There are 185 local auxiliaries in this conference— 

and as many individuals as will, to take membership in the Federal Motion 
Picture Council in America, and that we study and indorse resolutions passed 
by this council for wholesome pictures for the protection of the children of 
America and the world. 

This is the missionary conference of the Southern Methodist 
Church of Holston Conference only. 

Then I went to Raleigh, N. C., to our missionary council, which 
is the biggest thing we have in the whole Southern Methodist Church 
among the women. That council puts over practically everything it 
wants to put over with its members. The members are extremely 
loyal to it, each one trying to do exactly as 'the council asks them, 
each little band in each local auxiliary rivaling the other band to 
come up to full requirements. This represents between six and 
seven thousand auxiliaries. My own auxiliary is nearly 400 mem¬ 
bers, and I presume—I did not get the membership, did not think 
to get it, because I was not planning for this talk, but I should say 
at a rough guess that I am representing about 700,000 women of 
the Southern Methodist Church when I bring this before you. 

The Woman’s Missionary Council of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South at its meeting November 10 to 17, 1925, at Raleigh, 
N, C., passed the following resolution: That resolutions be addressed 
to the chairman of the committee of the House of Representatives 
on education, asking that some bill on Federal regulation of motion 
pictures be reported; also to write the State Representatives. 

The council went on record the year before, 1925, for Federal 
regulation, so this is the second year for Federal regulation. This 
council—there was some mistake as to the date—I was taken sick 
while I was at the council, and I am now only just able to get out 
again, otherwise I am afraid your chairman here would have been 
swamped with letters from the Southern Methodist Church. 

This is the church, I think, to which Mrs. Richardson, of Atlanta, 
belongs. She was speaking of it, and I am very sure of its stand; 
I am very sure of its backing. Two years ago I do not think I had 
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in my city more than 200 people that I could depend upon to back 
me, if I had that many. I do not think that I had in the State of 
Tennessee more than three or four hundred. To-day I am repre¬ 
senting the State W. 0. T. U. with a nominal membership—that 
means that many on our books; if they do .not pay their dues they 
are dropped, so we can not tell until the end of the year just what 
it is—a nominal membership of 10,000, every woman of whom is 
solidly back of me. Now, that is the way we are standing, and they 
are standing for this bill and they are pleading to you men to do 
something to protect their children. 

Now, do we need it? We have had repeated attempts to get better 
things. For five or six years we have tried awfully hard. In 1923 
I began—I was called out to a suburban place. I own a projector 
and I show pictures in order to teach the children what good pictures 
are. I bought it at my own expense. I have put a great deal of 
money into all these things. Nobody ever paid a nickel for any of 
it but myself, and I am doing it for the good of the children of 
America and the children of my own locality. I went out there and 
I found a great deal of opposition to my coming with my camera 
and showing the pictures. One mother said, are you coining from 
town to keep my children away from the motion pictures ? She said, 
“ I am surprised at you, Miss Caldwell, for standing for this,” Well, 
out of the 30 members there that day, 24 of them urged me to come 
and give the picture, because they thought they could keep their 
children at home. Then the mothers began, “What do you sup¬ 
pose I took away from my daughter last week?” I said, “I don’t 
know.” I do not remember that I can give you these books just in 
order, but among the books were The Shiek, Flaming Youth, Com¬ 
mon Law, Six Days, Three Weeks. And I won’t tell you of the 
tragedies that those people have had. 

There is no use going into details. I immediately wrote Mr. Hays, 
protesting against Six Days. Three Weeks had not been released at 
that time, I think, and protesting against Three Weeks ever being 
made. I told him that Six Days was advertised as “ peppier than 
Three Weeks,” and our school boys and girls got them and read them 
together. That is the shocking part of it. Now, there is a book that 
the industry went out of its way for. They went back to a book 
that was 15 or 20 years old and dug it up because it was filthy and 
gave it to the children of America to read, millions of them. There 
is no question at all about that. 

Mr. Fenn. You mean reading or shown on the screen? 

Miss Caldwell. On the screen. They filmed them. 

Mrs. Kahn. These were books that they put on the screen? 

Miss Caldwell. These are books that were filmed. 

Mrs. Kahn. You said the children read them. 

Miss Caldwell. The reason I said they read them, here was Six 
Days that had been filmed. 

Mrs. Kahn. And they got the books? 

Miss Caldwell. It was advertised on the screen and all over the 
city as “ peppier than Three Weeks,” and so of course they went 
back to Three Weeks and read that. Three Weeks was very old, and 
Common Law—why I remember, I helped stop that—shall I call it 
a boycott, I guess it was, against the Cosmopolitan through the 
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American Library Association at Atlantic City because of the pub¬ 
lication of Common Law. Common Law was fully as old as Tnree 
Weeks when they dug that up and had that. 

Well, to make a long story short, when I found I could not stop 
the filming of Three Weeks I begun to protest against it coining into 
my State. 

Mr. Upshaw. May I ask what Mr. Hays had to say in reply to 
your letter? 

Miss Caldwell. I am coming to that. I had some cards printed, 
more for instruction and information to my group, but those cards 
actually did get the stamp on them and were sent out as they were 
printed, saying, “ Protest to Mr. Hays,” and giving his address— 
“ Protest against this book, this picture coming into our State,” and 
other salacious books that were being filmed. That was in, I should 
say, February and March, 1924. We began to get answers. The 
answers were in the form of censorship propaganda and containing 
a list of 50 great pictures that had been made. I objected to quite 
a number on the list myself. I did not quite get the support I 
should have had there. There were a good many influences against 
me. The Better Films Committee itself in Chattanooga went very 
hard against me. You will be surprised, but—they are splendid 
women, and you would be surprised that anybody, any woman, would 
work against trying to keep a book of that kind or a picture of that 
kind out of the State, but they did. 

Then Miss Kennedy, of the General Board of the Southern Metho¬ 
dist Sunday School, came to see me. She was chairman of the Re¬ 
ligious Education Committee of International Religious Education, 
representing, I think, about 16,000,000 people. She said to me, “ We 
are going to put on a publicity campaign. Will you help me with 
it?” I said, “I will. I have already started it,” and showed it to 
her. She took my bunch of cards back—I just had 250 left, and she 
took them back to Nashville and mailed them out. Then in the 
meanwhile she got up a card—and I just did not happen to bring one 
of mine; I was not thinking of talking on this—I think I have them 
here. This is the card that Miss Kennedy got out, already addressed : 

We earnestly protest against the series of vicious films, based upon equally 
vicious books, now being promoted or exhibited through the country. Some 
typical films are Three Weeks, The Gold Diggers, etc. 

Respectfully yours. 

The cards were addressed, “Mr. Will Hays, Moving Picture 
Association of America, New York, N. Y.” 

Now, on the first list, the first answers, as I told you, we got this 
censorship propaganda. I was not quite wise enough then, and I 
did not ask them to return these things to me, but about 50 people 
did, and they were all the same form letter. This time we asked 
them to return the correspondence to us. We got prominent people 
from a number of States, a very prominent person from Mrs. Rich¬ 
ardson’s own State, protesting heartily against it. 

Mr. Fenn. May I see that card ? Is that addressed to Mr. Hays ? 

Miss Caldwell. Yes; and I have two more of them somewhere. 
I will leave this on the table. We have good reason to believe that 
thousands of those cards reached their destination. Many letters 
reached their destination. The answers came back. They were 
turned in to us for tabulation. We found the letters ran, with the 
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exception of the anticensorship propaganda, practically the same. 
We also found that the list of 50 great pictures was left out because 
Lowe—the Gold Diggers, one that we are complaining of here—was 
on the list of 50 great pictures, and they could not very well send 
that to us. 

Well, then, the pictures came into our State. These were all pro¬ 
tests, thousands of them remember, and I am holding to-day the 
correspondence that Mr. Hays sent back, with a few letters, I think, 
from Mr. Joyce and three from Mr. Hays in that group, or it may 
be the other wav round. 

Mrs. Kahn. Did your propaganda affect the attendance at the 
theaters at all? 

Miss Caldwell. I do not know. I was in Los Angeles at the time 
this last came on, attending the meeting of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. But wait till we come to what Bishop Mouzon did. 
In Nashville Bishop Mouzon, of the Southern Methodist Church, 
called prominent organizations of the city together. I understand 
there were about 200 of them, 200 organizations represented. He 
protested against it, and the meeting adopted resolutions that the 
picture should not be shown. 

Mr. Fenn. Was that the Gold Diggers? 

Miss Caldwell. No, that was Three Weeks—that Three Weeks 
should not be shown, but they got out some kind of an injunction 
and they showed the picture, and of course they packed the theater. 
Now, that is what we get when we go right to headquarters and try 
to have a picture removed. 

Mr. Upshaw. May I interject this right there? I was in Chicago 
in the autumn and found the identical situation there. I called on 
Miss Miller. I saw them reviewing certain pictures, and they said, 
u Our trouble is this ”—the identical thing that you state—“ if we 
wait for State or municipal censorship, or if we protest against a 
show they get out an injunction and the proceedings pack the 
theater and they make more money than they would otherwise.” 

Miss Caldwell. And I want to tell you something else that you 
probably do not know. Miss Phillips told me that they actually 
bring in there the names of prominent people on the National Board 
of Review to prove to the courts that Chicago is finicky. There is 
a great deal more I could say on that, but I am not strong enough 
really, to get all that in. I have a great deal that I would like to 
tell you on that. I could give you volumes of the investigation that 
I have gone into and the things that I have tried to do. 

Mrs. Kahn. Your organization is simply a sort of a reviewing 
organization—that is, the motion-picture department of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union? You do not attempt yourselves to 
present any films at all— I mean distribute them among your own 
organizations, the way so many organizations do; for instance, edu¬ 
cational organizations ? 

Miss Caldwell. No. 

Mrs. Kahn. You simply are a supervisor, you might say? 

„ Miss Caldwell. Yes. 

Mr. Upshaw. You attempt the creation of sentiment. 

Miss Caldwell. We are asking our church people to go and see a 
picture. We have had an awfully hard time to get them to do it. 
When that Royle Girl was in Chattanooga—I had seen it in Chicago 
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and felt that it was a pernicious thing— I succeeded in getting about 
a hundred representative citizens of Chattanooga to go to see that. 
One bishop remonstrated with me a great deal, saying I don’t want 
to go. I am leaving the city,” and so forth and so on—“ and I am 
perfectly willing to trust it to you. You are doing the best work 
of anybody in Chattanooga.” Oi course that was just patting me on 
the back. I said,>“ I am tired of being patted on the back. I can’t 
stand it any longer. Get out and do something yourself.” Well, 
his wife wept, and she feels thoroughly outraged at the picture. 
Everyone of those hundred people that I succeeded in getting out 
made about this return either to me or to some of my friends, and 
some that I did not ask to go said to me, “We consider the picture 
sordid in theme ”—it was a story of underworld life in Chicago, and 
I have understood that it is a very bad district in Chicago, Wilson 
Street, and it seemed to me a mighty daring thing for the industry 
to portray that. 

Well, they all stated that it was sordid in theme, pernicious in 
teaching, morally rotten. Some of them sent me word that they 
would be willing to give their written affidavit to that effect. Women 
are working now who never worked before. One reason why it is 
so easy for me to go into these missionary councils and tell them 
about these things is because they are going to the theaters them¬ 
selves. The Southern Methodist Church Sunday School Board is 
putting on its second scientific investigation into the theaters. They 
are going to continue that. I have in my home now about a hundred 
returns, and I tell you it is an appalling thing, just appalling. 

Mr. Upshaw. Can you give us, may I ask, any evidence that Mr. 
Hays and his immediate comrades and directors had that brought 
under their eye here? We are curious yet to know how he answered 
you about these salacious pictures. 

Miss Caldwell. He answered those things and said that the propa¬ 
ganda was left off, and he assured us that the era of good pictures 
is here, and yet we are attending pictures that indicate that his 
promise does not go very far when he says that the era of good 
pictures is here. 

I have a letter here to Mr. Hays about this bad faith. I don’t 
think I will read that letter. This is the last letter that was written 
from one of my groups—I have about six or seven groups that I be¬ 
long to, different organizations. They have entered through the 
open door in the past and we all feel that it is just a dispensary 
for opiates. Mrs. Richardson said once in her testimony— I smile 
because I know Mrs. Richardson and I worked with her on these 
things for some time. T have a slip here from the Exhibitors Trade 
Review, a motion picture paper, outlining her work and telling some¬ 
thing about a bill for censorship that is about to come up in the 
Georgia Legislature. Mrs. Richardson was there present and she 
voted for the Exhibitors Trade Review. Some prominent women’s 
organizations, they know her. I don’t propose to sit still and let 
this sort of thing be put over. 

These are some resolutions in which we protested against the film¬ 
ing of certain pictures. 

In view of the fact that many motion pictures- 

Mr. Upshaw. Did you send them to Mr. Hays ? 
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Miss Caldwell. Yes. These resolutions were sent on November 8. 

Mr. Upshaw. Let us have them. 

Miss Caldwell (reading): 

In view of the fact that many motion pictures, recently released by members 
of the Motion Picture Producers and Districutors of America (Inc.) have 
flagrant violations of the eighteenth amendment presented in attractive form 
appealing to the spirit of daring and adventure innate to youth: 

Resolved , That we protest to Mr. Hays and his producers against these 
pictures and all crook and underworld pictures, declaring that we believe 
their influence on the unconventional behavior of youth absolutely pernicious; 

Further , That we strongly protest against the filming of Cobra from the stage 
play of the same name, That Boyle Girl and Compromise from books of the 
same name, against the drinking and sex display in That Boyle Girl and 
Compromise. 

The Chairman. Are you reading the resolution ? 

Miss Caldwell. This is our resolution that we sent to Mr. Hays. 
I am just reading the resolution where we are protesting against 
these definite things. 

Against the same in We Moderns, Exchange of Wives, and the drinking and 
false teaching in Best People; 

Further , That we ask Mr. Hays If he considers these pictures consistent with 
the pledges taken and reaffirmed, and whether these are the type of pictures we 
are to have from the resolutions adopted by his association more than a year 
and a half ago to “put into effect a very definite formula under which we 
have been functioning with regard to books and stage plays that depend 
upon their salaciousness for their popularity.” 

Now, he does not answer any of those questions, but he does write 
quite a long letter—I think it was three and a half pages—I have a 
copy of that in my letters. 

I also wrote him a letter complaining against Three Weeks and 
Six Days, which I signed as chairman for the people of Tennessee 
and for the D. A. R. I never got any answer at all to this. Colonel 
Joy answered me once or twice in that connection. I got a letter 
from Mr. Hays in connection with some of these- 

The Chairman. You have his reply there? 

Miss Caldwell. No ; I have not. 

The Chairman. You received it to some of those letters? 

Miss Caldwell. He didn’t reply to this one, not to the resolutions. 
He didn’t pay any attention to the resolutions. I have a letter- 

The Chairman. You have his letter here? 

Miss Caldwell. No; but I think I have the letter in my hotel. 
With that letter came, I should say, probably 50 or 100 testimonials 
that the pictures were improving and making insinuations that we 
were “ finicky ”—“ Have you seen the pictures yourself ? ” or “ Isn’t 
your representative rather finicky? ” That is not the word he used; 

I have forgotten what word it was, but that was his interpretation. 

I didn’t feel at all hurt; my feelings did not get hurt a little bit. 

I just wish you could see the names of those substantial citizens 
of Chattanooga who pronounced That Royle Girl pernicious in 
theme, rotten, and vicious. It was That Royle Girl that I wrote 
this letter about. 

Now, this formula for books and plays, to keep them off the stage, 
was begun in February, 1924. It was reaffirmed in June, 1924— 
June 7,1924. 
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I was in Famous Players-Lasky studio. They were filming Suder¬ 
mann’s Song of Songs, with Pola Negri; and I watched them shoot 
Pola Negri in that. The censors complained about it and objected 
to it, and I myself seriously objected to any such book being filmed. 
They changed the name and it landed as Lily of the Dust. But 
when I saw that Lily of the Dust, in that Virginia town—the papers 
wrote it up in a most blaring kind of way—and I protested again 
and they told me that one scene was cut, but I took with me my 
sister, who had not been going very much to the pictures for some 
time, a Methodist minister’s wife, and when that came out she said, 

“ Why, I never dreamed that they dared do such a thing as that.” 
But, while the name was changed, it was distinctly stated on the 
screen that it was taken from Sudermann’s Song of Songs. So 
15,000,000 young people throughout the country were thus told to 
go back to Sudermann’s Song of Songs and read it. 

Now, among the propaganda that Mr. Hays has sent us, two of 
these groups have received copies of the talk before the International 
Rotanans, two and a half pages. 

Mr. Fenn. You have referred to this matter quite strongly about 
Mr. Hays, but do you think that that is dealing quite fairly with 
Mr. Hays? 

Miss Caldwell. I can give you the data for everything that I am 
stating. 

Mr. Fenn. Mr. Hays as an individual is a fine gentleman and an 
honest citizen. 

Miss Caldwell. That may be so. I am not disputing that. I only 
say that I do not think that Mr. Hays is keeping his formula. 

Mr. Fenn. What has that to do with this bill? 

Miss Caldwell. He has a good deal to do with the pictures; the 
formula has a great deal to do with them. 

Mr. Fenn. I might disagree with Mr. Hays, but I should not for 
that reason condemn him before a congressional committee. 

Miss Caldwell. It is his formula that I am after. I 

Now, here is the formula. It has to work absolutely. Shall I 
continue ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Upshaw. He is the arbiter of that formula? 

Miss Caldwell. Yes. 

Mr. Fenn. As an individual, I do not think that he should be 
subjected to criticism before this committee. 

Miss Caldwell. Your chairman says that I may proceed. 

The Chairman. Not along that line. Proceed on the merits of 
the bill. 

Mr. Fenn. If I may be allowed to suggest that this hearing be con¬ 
fined to the bill. We have listened patiently this afternoon to a 
great deal of very interesting and informative matter but which has 
had no relation to the bill whatever. 

The Chairman. I assume that what the witness is pointing out to 
us is for the purpose of indicating that something ought to be done. 

Miss Caldwell. That is my purpose entirely—to prove that this 
formula is not functioning. It was not functioning when I was i 
there. I went there two times and they were breaking that formula I 
then. Are they keeping it to-day? I 
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One of the most banned writers of to-day, according to the editor 
of the Chicago Tribune—and I would not read this to you. I have 
a few copies and if you want to see for yourselves how they regard 
this—you will please let the others see this. 

(The paper referred to reads as follows:) 

The Chicago Tribune in an editorial of April 3, 1925, says this of Mr. Arlen: 
“He has only one interest. That is sexual appetite in irregularity. Without 
the seventh commandment, life would be outside his comprehension. His ad¬ 
mirers, when they open a new book of his, know what to expect. Many writers 
have conceded in reality that adultery is a consequence of some of the passions 
of human beings, but Mr. Arlen concedes that no human being has any other 
motive at any time.” 

They are filming just such books as that. 

The Chairman. Pardon me. I am very anxious to get in all those 
things that are pertinent. If you will read the list of books and let 
the committee draw its own conclusions as to the moral propriety 
of them- 

Miss Caldwell. They are filming from these others to-day. We 
all know that there has been a great deal said about The Shiek. The 
First National has announced that there is a new story by the author 
of The Shiek. It is now called The Desert Healer. It is being 
filmed. Michael Arlen’s Dancer of Paris is just being filmed by the 
First National. 

Mrs. Kahn. Was that the greatest short story? Was that the 
story that got the prize as being the greatest short story of the year ? 

Miss Caldwell. Oh, no. 

Mrs. Kahn. I haven’t read it. I somewhere got the idea that 
that was originally the prize story. 

Miss Caldwell. No ; that was not it. 

However, here he is in Paramount’s Golden Forty. On one 
side we have the great books and on the other side we have the 
great authors. He is there with them. 

We protested against the manner in which they were advertising 
Cross-roads of the World in that very letter that I wrote to Mr. 
Hays, and in their reply they said that it was by the author of 
The Green Hat. 

Mrs. Kahn. Is that The Dancer of Paris ? 

Miss Caldwell. No ; this is Cross-roads of the World. 

That is the way that the producers who are guilty of breaking this 
wonderful formula that we have told about—the formula isn’t 
working, so far as I am able to investigate, and I spend a great 
deal of time. It has not worked when they say that 150 bad 
books were kept off the screen. I answered that in Educational 
Screen. In answering that I turned over about 10 papers and asked 
them to compile a list of the books and plays that were considered 
to be objectionable. They made the list and returned it, and this 
list contained 178 plays taken from books and plays that were 
objectionable. They went to the library and checked up on them 
and they found only 59 in the library, and of the 59 such such books 
as The Wife of the Centaur were not allowed to be picked out. There 
was Enticement, and books of that kind. 

I just want to say that this formula is not working. While this 
board says that 150 have been kept off, certainly fully as many have 
come on. I think something should be done about those books; 
don’t you ? 
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Mrs. Kahn. I think there should be a bill for books. They would 
not require much censorship. If the books were not read, there 
would be no need to censor them. 

Miss Caldwell. I think a great deal should be done in regard to 
magazines. 

The Chairman. Who is the next witness ? 

Mrs. Kahn. I am very anxious to have Doctor Chase’s explanation 
of the bill. 

The Chairman. If it is the sense of the committee that we sus¬ 
pend now, we can do so and reassemble at 10 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. 

Canon Chase. I prefer that. 

The Chairman. The committee will hear one witness for five min¬ 
utes and then adjourn until 10 o’clock to-morrow. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. HARRY LILLY, NEW YORK CITY 

Mrs. Lilly. I am past chairman of the motion-picture depart¬ 
ment of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs and chairman of 
the bureau of public welfare. New York Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. I would like to have it shown in the record that I am not 
speaking here for any organization of which I am a member. I am 
speaking merely as a citizen and from the experience that came in 
my contacts with the various groups throughout the country during 
my chairmanship and at the present time, because the division oi 
motion pictures comes under our department of public welfare. 

The Chairman. We will adjourn now until 10 o’clock to-morrow 
morning at this room. 

(Thereupon, at 4.05 p. m., the committee adjourned until Friday 
morning, April 16, 1926, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


House of Representatives, 

Committee on Education, 

Friday , April 16 , 1926. 

The committee met at 10 o’clock, a. m., Hon. John M. Robsion 
presiding. 

Mr. Robsion. Unless there is objection, we will hear Canon Chase 
now. I want to say to the members of the committee we will go 
along, if it is the sense of the committee, with just as few interrup¬ 
tions as possible, so as to make as good progress this morning as 
we can. 

STATEMENT OF CANON WILLIAM SHEAFE CHASE, D. D., BROOK¬ 
LYN, N. Y., GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE FEDERAL MOTION 

PICTURE COUNCIL IN AMERICA (INC.) 

Doctor Chase. I am general secretary of the Federal Motion Pic¬ 
ture Council in America (Inc.); superintendent of the International 
Reform Federation of Washington, D. C.; rector of Christ Protes¬ 
tant Episcopal Church, Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Gentlemen of the committee, Victor Hugo said “ There is one 
thing that is stronger than armies, and that is an idea whose time 
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has come.” We believe that this is a great idea whose time has 
come. I think at the beginning of what I have to say it would be 
advisable to take up the bill in detail and I shall not mind, per¬ 
sonally, any interruptions and shall be very glad to have them; 
because my desire is not to make a speech, but to put into your pos¬ 
session the things you want to know, in order for you to have 
ability to have a right judgment in the matter. 

Mr. Fenn. You are taking up H. R. 6733, Doctor? 

Doctor Chase. H. R. 6733, and I want to call your attention to 
some mistakes in the printing of the bill. 

On page 3, in line 21, I can not quite understand just how the 
mistake was made, but the line “ person or persons where exercised 
herein,” must mean “where used herein.” I do not know how that 
occurred. I would say I have not examined this bill carefully in 
its present printed form until this morning. It was printed last 
year and referred to the Committee on Education and, although I 
asked for it many times, there was no hearing granted last year. 
So it was reintroduced this year and reprinted. I examined the 
other copy, but had not examined this copy. 

I call your attention next to page 25, beginning with line 3. The 
rest of that page is out of place. “ No person shall be permitted by 
the commission to register as a dealer,” that should go over on page 
27, at the end of line 7. It is out of position as it now reads. 

Mrs. Kahn. Just that one paragraph ? 

Doctor Chase. No ; the rest of the page. 

Mr. Fenn. Following line 7? 

Doctor Chase. Page 25, lines 3 to 4, should go to page 27, at line 7. 

Mr. Robsion. Where would that come on page 27, did you say— 
what line? 

Doctor Chase. Page 25, beginning with line 3 and including line 
4, should go to page 27, after line 7. 

Mr. Upshaw. How much of that paragraph ? 

Doctor Chase. The whole page. Then on page 26 there is some¬ 
thing which is clearly the printer’s mistake. I do not know whether 
the others are or not; but, on page 26, line 5 ends “ exhibits are,” and 
lines 6 and 7 are transposed; 7 should be 6, and 6 should be 7. 

Mr. Douglas. Lines 6 and 7 ? 

Doctor Chase. Line 6 should be line 7, and line 7 should be line 6. 

Mr. Fenn. Then it would read “ customers, exhibitor, exchange 
agency, commission merchant, or dealer, unless he has been and is 
registered with the commission under such rules and regulations.” 

Doctor Chase. Yes. 

Mr. Fenn. That makes it clear. 

Doctor Chase. Yes. Then, on page 36, line 15, at the end of that 
line, there should be inserted the word “be,” so it would read “at 
such time and place there shall be offered,” and so forth. 

That, I think, is all I have discovered in the way of errors. 

Now the bill is not built on the idea of cutting out the evil from 
bad films or of a compulsory previewing of films (called censorship 
by many), but of leading the business to reform itself. As the 
interstate commerce act compelled the railroads to reform them¬ 
selves, and the packer act of June, 1921, reformed the meat busi¬ 
ness of the country by Federal regulation, so it is believed to be more 
important to help the motion-picture business by law to reorganize 
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itself, so as to give the good producer, good exhibitor, good director, 
good author, and good actress an opportunity to get free from the 
demoralizing and arbitrary control of a trust dominated by unmoral, 
ignorant, and unpatriotic producers. 

The Upshall bill is unique in the way in which it requires that 
the members of the Federal motion picture commission shall not 
be organization men or women of either party (see sec. 2). This 
will take the commission out of partisan political control. The high 
salaries to be paid will enable experts to be secured, qualified to do 
an effective work for the public welfare. 

Mr. Douglas. What part of section 2 says that they shall be non¬ 
partisan ? 

Doctor Chase. I might as well take that up now, perhaps. 

Mrs. Kahn. What page is it? 

Doctor Chase. Page 5. Suppose I just take the topics one by one 
and consider them. The Representative from Maryland doubted 
the constitutionality of this provision and one of the members of 
the opposition yesterday told me there were half a dozen places in 
the bill where it was unconstitutional. I have been long enough in 
legislative work to know that one of the things which opposition 
often does, when they can not find any real good objection to a bill, 
is to call it unconstitutional. I remember that the eighteenth 
amendment was pronounced unconstitutional by the greatest legal 
light, perhaps, we have in America, and he argued it before the 
United States Supreme Court and the court unanimously decided 
he was wrong. 

Mr. Douglas. Do you claim that provision there is constitutional? 

Doctor Chase. I have not had time to get into it, but I wanted 
to explain I would like very much—I am sorry the gentleman is not 
here, because I wanted to have one or two cases he might cite so that 
I could consider this matter. But may I say I have just come out 
of a conflict with this same gentleman in Connecticut, from where 
Mr. Fenn comes- 

Mr. Fenn. I do not know about it; I am glad to have the infor¬ 
mation, Doctor. 

Doctor Chase (continuing). And they had Mr. Wickersham as 
their attorney and they claimed the Connecticut law was unconsti¬ 
tutional. 

Mr. Fenn. Was not that a tax on films rather than censorship? 

Doctor Chase. Yes, and they claimed the bill was unconstitutional 
and they restrained the Governor of Connecticut from enforcing the 
law; after they had failed in the various committees of the legis¬ 
lature and got a hearing before the Governor, they still persisted and 
went that far. 

Mr. Fenn. Let me ask you in regard to that: While I have no 
direct information about it, has it not been disseminated in the pub¬ 
lic press up there that doubtless the next session of the legislature 
will repeal that act—not that I know anything about it, and I have 
no interest in it, either? 

Doctor Chase. By permission of the court, I filed a brief amicus 
curiae and I would be very glad to furnish the committee with the 
brief in that case. They were turned down by the United States 
district court; then they went to the United States Supreme Court 
and they failed. 
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Mr. Fenn. The Tykes Case? . , A T , , . 

Mr. Pettijohn. Let us get the record straight. I happen to be 
the counsel of the Will Hays organization, and I know about this, 
particular bill. The case was dismissed in the United States Su¬ 
preme Court after the Governor of Connecticut issued a public state- 
E, .Iter h. had cited for . hewing Wore theto. . 
and ascertained the facts with reference to this tax bill, the facts 
ascertained, briefly, being these, that in order for the State of Con¬ 
necticut to get a net revenue of approximately $40,000 to *bO,OUU, 
they were imposing an additional expense upon the backs of the 
theater owners, namely, citizen taxpayers and residents of the State 

of Connecticut, exceeding $350,000 a X PloLett of 

mendation of the tax commissioner, Mr. William H. Blodgett, ot 
Connecticut, the Governor issued a statement saymg that this p e 
of taxation was not what they thought it would be and statedf ranklv 
(and I will introduce that statement of the Governor 
Governor Trumbull), that he would most wholeheartedly cooperate 
to the end that that bill would be repealed at the next session of the 
legislature. It was a tax bill. I am very glad it has been brought out 
at this time; it shows these folks are interested in taxing us as well 

Doctor Chase. May I say I have not been able— 

Mrs. Kahn. May I say that has nothing to do with the bill 

and our time is very limited. . 

Mr. Douglass. Do you think it fair that under this section none 
of those commissioners shall have any financial interest or tamuy 
or other connection with any motion picture producing, exchange, 
or exhibiting business, or any cognate or related business? ou 
think in a commission of six the moving picture industry should 
not have some interest, direct or indirect, wherever those commis¬ 
sioners pass upon that business? ■ , , 

Doctor Chase. Certainly; it is provided here that they do have 


one representative. . . „„ 

Mr. Black. What do you mean by “part organization ( 

Doctor Chase. That was th© point that I think a member of 
this committee mentioned if the bill said that any certain class 
of people could not be a commissioner, it would be open to the ob¬ 
jection which was raised, but an organization man as here represented 
is not one who merely belongs to a party. For instance, I am 
a member of and registered as a Republican. That would not mean 
I could not be appointed. I have not the slightest desire; I do not 
want it, but just to illustrate the point it does not mean I could 
not be appointed. I would become an organization man if I gave my 
pledge to the organization to take orders from my political leader; 
any man who takes a position on this board, which involves so 
much not only for the United States but for the world, should 
not have something that would stand in between him and the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States and the promotion of the welfare 
of the people. 

Mr. Black. You do not know anybody who takes a formal pledge 
to stand by his organization, do you ? 

Doctor Chase. I do not know what happens. That is what I hope, 
some day before I die, to learn. 
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Mr. Black. Your language does not mean anything as it is 
printed in this bill. There is no such thing as a party organization 
man. You have to give a definition susceptible to a legal construc- 
tion. 

Doctor Chase. I do not know that a party organization man 
does make such a pledge. I am not saying that he does, but I 
know I am told that the Socialist does; that the Socialists have an 
arrangement by which if they do not do what their organization 
orders, they have an undated resignation submitted in advance, 
which is thereuDpn, dated and accepted. 

Mr. Black, 'mat is true. 

Doctor Chase. And their resignation is accepted by their political 
leader. 

Mr. Black. That is true. That means, then, the only fellow who 
can not be appointed is a Socialist. 

Doctor Chase. Oh, I do not say so, but you know what you mean 
by the term “ organization man.” 

Mr. Black. We do not know what you mean. We have to have a 
definition in the act. 

Mr. Douglas. Because I support the Democratic organization, am 
I to be excluded from this commission ? 

Doctor Chase. No ; not unless you are an organization man. 

Mr. Douglas. Suppose I support the Democratic Party, I am an 
organization man, am I not? 

Doctor Chase. No. 

Mr. Douglas. Under your definition, I am. The Democratic Party 
is an organization; I vote the Democratic ticket and am proud of 
it and also am proud of any man who votes the opposition ticket; 
but surely the Supreme Court of the United States is not going to 
penalize me for voting for the Democratic organization. 

Mrs. Kahn. I belong to the Republican assembly club in my dis¬ 
trict that nominated Calvin Coolidge and I was a member of the 
organization of this little assembly club in the thirty-first assembly 
district of San Francisco: Would that make me an organization 
person ? 

Doctor Chase. The court would have to decide just exactly what 
it means. 

Mr. Fenn. Take a man who belongs to the Union League Club of 
New York, a great Republican club, and also a man who belongs 
to the great Democratic club—— 

Mrs. Kahn. Tammany? 

Mr. Fenn. Take Tammany as an illustration: Do you call a man 
affiliated with the Tammany organization an organization man who 
would be ineligible under this? 

Doctor Chase. Yes. 

Mr. Robsion. This is a matter I do not believe we will clear up if 
we talk on it for five years, and when we go into executive session 
we will go over it and determine it. 

Mr. Black. None of us know what he is talking about. Here is 
an important section of a bill; the chairman says it is an important 
section of the bill; the proponent says it is an important section of 
the bill. 

Mr. Holaday. I think we all know what we are talking about, and 
I doubt if there is a possibility of its being enacted into law. 
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Mr. Black. I do not doubt there is no possibility of its being 
enacted into law. As I read that, it does not mean anything. 

Mr. Robsion. That is the point. 

Mr. Black. Will the doctor admit, before he goes ahead, he does 
not know what he is talking about ? 

Doctor Chase. No, sir. 

Mr. Black. Then, what is he talking about? 

Doctor Chase. I know and you know. 

Mr. Black. I do not know. That is what I am trying to get at. 

Doctor Chase. I began by making this statement, that what I am 
trying to do is to eliminate from this very important commission 
what is called partisan politics. 

Mr. Douglas. Yes; and I am only asking you, in a friendly way, 
of course, can you not see the constitutional objection to that? 

Doctor Chase. I told you I wanted to investigate that further. 

Mr. Upshaw. You are open to conviction? 

Mr. Douglas. Yes. 

Doctor Chase. I will say this: If you can find a better way of 
accomplishing what I have in mind, I shall be most grateful to 
accept it. 

Mrs. Kahn. Would the United States Supreme Court be, in your 
idea, typical of a nonpolitical body—the Supreme Court of the 
United States? 

Doctor Chase. No. 

Mrs. Kahn. Now, that is the highest appointive body. Would 
that be typical of what you mean by “ nonpolitical body ” ? 

Doctor Chase. Not quite. This is rather different, although I do 
not know, with the practice of the United States Supreme Court 
behind it, of a case where political interference came in; it is very, 
very rare. 

Mrs. Kahn. We have a Republican President appointing a Demo¬ 
crat as Chief Justice. 

Doctor Chase. You remember one case in our history where it was 
thought that the United States Supreme Court decided the Presi¬ 
dency of the United States, where partisanship and not the merits 
in the case decided the issue. 

Mr. Douglas. With the Senate and the House. 

Mr. Fletcher. For instance, this language is so ambiguous no one 
.seems to be able to define what is meant here. Would it not be a 
good idea to suggest eliminating altogether that particular para¬ 
graph ? 

Doctor Chase. I am quite willing for the committee to do it, if 
they think, in their judgment, it is wise. But I hope they will decide 
to retain it, though in some amended form. 

Mr. Fletcher. If this goes on the floor of the House, they will 
make it appear perfectly ridiculous in the newspapers and it will 
greatly injure your cause. 

Doctor Chase. I would leave that to the judgment of this com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr. Fletcher. To get your point of view, may I make it specific 
by inquiring whether you think President Coolidge, for instance, 
were he not President, but had been in politics all these years, would 
be available for appointment under this wording? 

Doctor Chase. No. 
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Mr. Fletcher. They would have to eliminate Coolidge? 

Doctor Chase. They would have to eliminate Coolidge. 

Mr. Douglas. It would eliminate a Congressman and practically 
would eliminate a man who had served in Congress and was a party 
man. • 

Doctor Chase. Unless he disconnected himself, from his party 
organization. 

Mr. Fletcher. I doubt whether you could find an intelligent 
person for this position unidentified with some political organization 
or some political party? 

Doctor Chase. No. The vast majority of the people in this coun¬ 
try would be open to appointment, if qualified in other ways. 

Mrs. Kahn. The mere fact, then, Coolidge had been President of 
the United States would eliminate him? 

Doctor Chase. No. 

Mr. Douglass. Unless he disconnected himself from his party, as 
the gentlemen suggests, which he never would do. 

Doctor Chase. He would not have to disconnect himself from his 
party, but from the party organization from being under obligation 
to obey party leaders. 

Mr. Douglass. I do not think the Supreme Court will ever approve 
anything like that. 

Mr. Upshaw. May I make this suggestion: It is only contemplated 
this commission shall be, as nearly as possible, a nonpartisan, non- 

E olitieal commission. We are very glad for the committee to take 
old of it and change this wording any way that is possible, just so 
we have a nonpartisan commission—a commission not vitally inter¬ 
ested in this industry. 

Mr. Black. How are you going to do that? 

Mr. Upshaw. You will decide that in the committee. 

Doctor Chase. I have made the attempt to solve this; if you can 
solve it better, we will be very grateful. 

Mr. Black. Take a few politicians on the committee and take this 
organization they are in over here, and experience teaches the 
psychology of voting with the party. 

Mr. Douglass. This would eliminate every stockholder in tlte 
moving-picture industry to-day, and there are millions of them. 

Doctor Chase. It would mean if he owned stock, he would sell and 
get something better. 

Mrs. Kahn. Supposed I owned stock in the National City Bank 
of New York and they underwrote some activity for some moving- 
picture corporation, it would eliminate me, and yet I could not con¬ 
trol the activities of the bank. I am a small stockholder, own five 
shares, say, in the Sacramento Trust Co. of San Francisco, or in 
some bank in Los Angeles, and, say, they underwrote the stock of a 
movie organization, say the Metropolitan. 

Mr. Douglas. Or a little local concern. 

Mrs. Kaiin. Or a little local concern—that would elinlinate me. 
Before I could be appointed I would have to show a list of my se¬ 
curities and to prove any corporation in which I held stock was in 
no way connected with any moving-picture show. 

Doctor Chase. That is desirable. 
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Mrs. Kahn. You would have a nice time getting anywhere. 

Doctor Chase. They would not be able to be controlled by the 
Motion Picture Trust. 

Mr. Black. Do you own any motion-picture machine in your 
church ? 

Doctor Chase. I do. 

Mr. Black. Then you would be out, too, would you not? 

Doctor Chase. No. It will create a new era in education (see 
sec. 9) through the $1,000,000 each year which it will provide for 
visual education in the public schools and colleges of America. 
That is on page 21, line 11. 

Mr. Robsion. Is that the Upshaw bill ? There are two bills here, 
and we want to get the record straight. 

Doctor Chase. It is the Upshaw bill I am discussing. If you 
will notice line 11, it provides that the sum of $1,000,000 shall be 
provided, and the fee which is charged is based on paying the 
expenses of the commission and also providing not ,to exceed 
$1,000,000 each year in the Bureau of Education for the manufac¬ 
ture, distribution, or exhibition of educational films or slides for the 
purpose of visual education and training in the public schools and 
elsewhere in the United States. Now here is one thing that should 
appeal to this community very strongly, it seems to me, and the neces¬ 
sity of it is very apparent. Mr. Edison says that the child who 
has the assistance of the motion picture in his education can learn 
a lesson in half the time that he could without it; that the child of 
14, with the aid of the motion picture in the public schools and 
scientifically used in education, may know as much as a child of 18. 
The lamentable thing is that the motion picture in the history of 
the world has not yet been used educationally, scientifically, in our 
public schools. When printing wa£ invented, the very first use that 
was made of printing was by the church. The Gutenberg Bible was 
practically the first book that was published. 

In other words, the printing invention was seized upon at (5nce 
by the educational and higher influences of society. The remarkable 
thing is that the motion picture has been seized upon by the amuse¬ 
ment agencies of civilization, and the great problem now is how 
to change that situation. The great difficulty is that people go into 
the motion-picture business largely to make a living and when they 
find, for instance, that if they make a motion picture for the theater, 
they may make $100,000 or $200,000 or a million dollars, and if 
they take the same time and energy and devote it to making a 
teaching picture for use in the public schools, to teach geography, 
or history, they will make $100 or $500. You can see it is almost 
humanly impossible to change that situation. Now, it can be 
changed only by some very great philanthropist who has a vision, 
such as those who founded Harvard College, Yale or Columbia, and 
will devote a vast amount of money to that purpose to establish a 
motion picture university to serve as an educational agency, or it 
must be done by some governmental subsidy. 

Mr. Douglas. Do you not think in time that governmental help 
is going to come ? 

Doctor Chase. Well, yes; but it is coming very slowly. We have 
just succeeded, I think, or are going to succeed in bringing that 
about in the State of New York. The State reorganization com- 
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mittee has decided to put a motion picture commission in New York 
(it is not called a censorship there) in the department of education, 
and I believe very shortly there will be an appropriation by the 
Government, giving the department of education in the State or New 
York sufficient funds so that they can have a free library of films 
for free use throughout the State. 

Mr. Douglas. Of course, you are interested in the churches putting 
on motion pictures, but they are not putting them on to any great 
extent, are they? Are they not favoring amusement pictures more 
than educational? 

Doctor Chase. No. I have owned a motion-picture machine in 
my church and have had it for a matter of eight years. 

Mr. Douglas. I am only inquiring as a matter of information 
now. 

Doctor Chase. Yes; and these inquiries to me are all friendly; 
I do not regard them as hostile. 

Mrs. Kahn. We want information, that is all. 

Doctor Chase. That is what I believe, and I want to credit you 
with the same sincerity I hope I have; but I want to tell you it is 
more difficult to get pictures—the pictures are not made, except in 
very few numbers, and then the price is beyond any church. 

Mr. Douglas. In other words, if you wanted to put on The Great 
Parade, you would have to pay considerable for it, is that what 
you mean? 

Doctor Chase. Yes; I suppose I would have to pay $1,000 a day, 
if I got The Great Parade at this time. The first showing, I sup¬ 
pose, of The Great Parade would cost at least $1,000 a day. 

Mr. Pettijohn. The first showing was for charity. 

Doctor Chase. That is not the point; we have an entirely different 
proposition. I am not saying my friends are not charitably inclined, 
but I am saying for 25 years this thing has not been taken up educa¬ 
tionally in America and I am saying one of the greatest things to be 
accomplished, in my opinion, in America is for you to see that this 
thing is feasible, and that this bill will inaugurate a new condition 
which will be the beginning of what will happen in every State of 
the country, if this committee will favorably report this bill. 

Mr. Black. I think you ought to limit the language of this bill 
so that there would be no question of controversial subjects coming 
up in any way, like racial topics or religious topics. 

Doctor Chase. It is. 

Mr. Black. Is that defined in this bill? You see, you leave too 
much to the Bureau of Education. 

Doctor Chase. There again, any amendment you can put in we 
would be grateful for. 

Mr. Black. I know. I just want to find out. 

Doctor Chase. The whole Department of Education, of course, is 
conducted in that way in America. We can not have any partisan¬ 
ship in our public schools or Department of Education. The ques¬ 
tion may arise as to whether this is the best method. I think it was 
Mr. Fenn who raised the question. 

Mr. Fenn. Which one is that, Doctor? 

Doctor Chase. About paying this $1,000,000 over into the 
Treasury. 
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Mr. Fenn. No; I did not ask about that. I simply asked at one 
time how this was to be financed. I had not seen that section in this 
bill until just now. I asked what the cost would be to the Govern¬ 
ment; that is what I meant. 

Doctor Chase. What is that ? 

Mr. Fenn. I asked what cost this bill would entail upon the Gov¬ 
ernment, or whether the expenses would be borne entirely by the 
licenses, and so forth. 

Doctor Chase. It would be supported by the licenses and it will 
put $1,000,000 into the United States Treasury for the Department 
of Education, page 21, line 11. It is also referred to again, I think, 
just an interpretation of the same thought, in some little other con¬ 
nection ; but it is said, that for the first six months—section 9, in the 
first part of it—after the first six months, the fees are fixed at $10 
per thousand feet, or $5 for each additional copy. Then at the end 
of six months, the commission is allowed to raise the fee, if neces¬ 
sary, in order to get a million dollars. It is directed to reduce the 
fee if it brings in more than enough to pay the $1,000,000 and all the 
expenses of the commission. 

Mr. Fenn. Is there any other agency, or whatever it may be 
called, that pays money, as this does, incidentally. * Of course, that 

S >es into the Treasury of the United States, to the Treasurer, and 
en he has to advance a million dollars each year to the Bureau of 
Education. Now is there any similar plan to that in any other 
department of the Government? 

Doctor Chase. That was the question I understood you to raise. 
That is the one I was talking to now. 

Mr. Fenn. I would like to know. 

Mr. Douglas. Would not that be a special tax on the moving- 
picture business—that provision there? 

Doctor Chase. Yes; it would be. 

Mr. Douglas. Would that be constitutional? How can you im¬ 
pose a special tax on that industry by that provision ? The Govern¬ 
ment can not tax an industry like that.' 

Doctor Chase. Why not?" 

Mr. Douglas. It is a special tax on that industry. I am suggest¬ 
ing that as a difficulty now. What right has the Government to tax 
that business any more than it has any other ? 

Doctor Chase. Oh, it is taxing all businesses. 

Mr. Douglas. But this is a direct tax in an indirect way. 

Mr. Holaday. We do that right along and always have. 

Mr. Fenn. Automobiles are taxed direct. 

Mr. Holaday. And liquor and tobacco. 

Mr. Fenn. But what I want to find out is after the tax is 
collected, all these other taxes which have been spoken of go directly 
into the Treasury, and we are imposing that tax by act of Congress. 

Doctor Chase. That is the point I have in mind and I recognized 
ni drawing the bill- 

Mr. Douglas. You impose this as a special tax to be applied, not 
generally, but to some specific Government activity, and I sav is it 
constitutional ? 

Mr. Black. You are appropriating money, which you have no 
right to do in this bill, as I see it. 
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Doctor Chase. I put this in here in deference to the custom in 
many State legislatures in reference to it. 

Mr. Black. The Ways and Means Committee will get excited 
about this. 

•Mrs. Kahn. No ; the Appropriations Committee. 

Doctor Chase. It could be made conditional, subject to the opinion 
of the Appropriations Committee or the recommendation oi Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr. Fenn. I think you might fix that so that an appropriation 
might be authorized to the Bureau of Education, etc., and that 
would empower the Appropriations Committee to bring in a bill 
making an appropriation, whether of a million dollars or five hun¬ 
dred thousand, or whatever it might be. But this seems to be ap¬ 
propriating in this bill a certain sum of money for a certain pur¬ 
pose, and I can not recall to mind that process has been engaged in 
in governmental agencies, the usual practice being to convert all 
moneys collected by tax into the Treasury. 

Doctor Chase. This does that. 

Mr. Fenn. And, of course, the Appropriations Committee could 
not make any appropriation unless it was un<der authority of law, 
and this might be amended here, this section, so as to authorize the 
Appropriations Committee to make an appropriation to this Bureau 
of Education. 

Mrs. Kahn. But we could not designate the sum. 

Mr. Fenn. The Appropriations Committee would do that. 

Mrs. Kahn. We can not; you would have to leave that to the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Fenn. Congress would have no knowledge as to whether 
$1,000,000 would be a proper sum. It might be too great or too 
little. 

Mr. Black. What he means to say is the money ought to go in to 
the Treasury. 

Mr. Fenn. That is not a criticism of this section at all; it is simply 
to get it straight. 

Doctor Chase. My knowledge of Congress is not anything like 
yours. 

Mr. Black. He knows all about the New York Legislature, where 
things happen quicker. 

Mr. Fenn. He must be a wonderful man if he knows all about 
the New York Legislature. 

Doctor Chase. I know the same objection would be made in the 
New York Legislature. I will pass on, leaving it to the committee 
to amend that. 

Mr. Fenn. My interruption was only for information. 

Mr. Chase. But I can not emphasize too strongly the need in 
this world to-day of giving the children twice as much knowledge 
as they do now and can get. If they are going to school for six 
years, they can get twice as much knowledge, as they can now, by 
usin^ tlifc motion picture in an educational way. Now, I believe this 
idea is coming. In this connection, may I say this, that the Presby¬ 
terian Church, of which my friend Will Hays is a member, called 
upon the churches of the United States to rally for better pictures, 
and they have rallied. We have had three conferences here in the 
city of Washington, with increasing interest and increasing appre- 
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ciation that the great thing to be accomplished is this educational 
work. The last conference was held in Chicago and I have here the 
typewritten copy of that conference. Mayor Dever was present; the 
president of the Chicago University made one of the speeches; Mayor 
Dever made a speech, and five or six professors from the Chicago 
University and neighboring colleges. On three of the occasions 
there were 550 people present, with representatives from 16 States 
and 10 foreign countries, and all looking forward to this enterprise 
of cleaning the movies which they feel so important for the protection 
of youth and for educational progress in America. 

Now, then, this bill provides the only way of effectively and 
promptly meeting a great new and national evil. The producers 
have centralized their business and fortified it by engaging a political 
manipulator of wide experience and influence to whom it has in¬ 
trusted czar-like power. To expect to meet this incorporated, highly 
financed, national evil by local or State laws or by the vague and 
academic processes of education is puerile. Therefore, this bill en¬ 
deavors to meet the exigencies of a new emergency by Federal regu¬ 
lation. The principal argument that can be used against this bill— 
I do not know whether it will be the principal one that will be 
used—is that it increases bureaucracy and the centralizing of Fed¬ 
eral power. The people, many of them, feel we have already gone 
the hmit and that will be the chief objection to this bill. I am 
deeply sensible of that fact; but I want to help you to reach the reason 
why, in my opinion, that is not a satisfactory answer to the situa¬ 
tion. As time goes on, businesses do naturally centralize and no¬ 
body can object to the centralizing of business, because there are a 
great many reasons why it should. But whenever any business 
is so great and so intricate in its control and influence over the life 
and morals of the people, that business should be regulated by the 
United States Government or it should be regulated by some power 
big enough to regulate it—big enough to control it. How can you 
expect to let a business which is as big and as vast as this, owning or 
controlling nine out of ten pictures shown throughout the world, 
in China or in Japan or in Africa—how can such a business ever 
be controlled unless it is controlled here, where it is centralized? 
The great reason why we have the prohibition question is because 
the rum evil would not be regulated and if they had been regulated, 
if they had been willing to obey the regulations when they were 
made, you would never have had the prohibitory legislation you 
have in this country, in my opinion. It was the greatness of the 
evil (and I may take that up later) that made that necessary. 

And so when you realize that this motion-picture business, as it is, 
is undermining the morals not only of America but of the world 
no constitutional objection can be interposed which would say that 
the Constitution and the idea of the Constitution, nearly a century 
and a half ago, should interfere. The United States Constitution 
should be interpreted by that part of the Constitution which pro¬ 
vides for amending the Constitution. The men in Washington’s 
time looked forward to the time when there would be new evils 
and new things to be met, and they provided for the meeting of 
those new evils. So in the case of the Constitution it is wrong, 
in my opinion, to feel that the eighteenth amendment is contrary to 
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the Constitution itself when the very Constitution itself provides 
for those amendments which will meet the new evils in the coming 
years. 

Now may I say this, that I do not want to violate any province 
of personal intimacy and relationship, and I want to say nothing 
that I would not have said about me by another under similar 
circumstances. I presented this bill to Mr. Hays and offered it to 
him as the solution of the difficulty which he has in his hands. He 
made pledges for the keeping of the pictures in a condition which 
would be a credit to him and to the industry, and I told him that 
I did not believe it was within his power to do it without some such 
legislation as this, and he said to me, “ I will show this to two big 
constitutional lawyers.” I said “That will be fine, Mr. Hays; that 
will be fine. That is exactly what I want done; nothing better.” 
Somewhat later some one who knows what is going on told me 
“ I have some pretty good news for you, Canon Chase.” I said, 
“ What is it ? ” He said, “ I understand Mr. Hays referred your 
bill to two big constitutional lawyers.” I said, “ That is fine; I did 
not know whether he would have time to do that or not.” “ But,” 
he said, “ that is not all.” I said, “What is the rest of it? ” “Why, 
they tell me that those two big lawyers recommended that Mr. Hays 
accept the proposition; it was not unconstitutional; it was all right.” 
Later I said to Mr. Hays, in order to make this story complete- 

Mr. Black. Is this the same conversation ? 

Mr. Tydings. Later he said. 

Mr. Black. The same day, or what? 

Doctor Chase. Two or three weeks, I do not recall exactly. But 
later, after I had this information, I said to Mr. Hays T “They 
tell me you referred that bill of mine to two big constitutional 
lawyers.” I am not very good at repeating conversation accurately 
and I would not attempt to say what he said: but. as I recall it, 
he assented to that part of it. I said “ But they tell me something 
more, Mr. Hays; that they recommended that you accept this as a 
fair proposition to everybody concerned.” I said “ Is that so?” Mr. 
Hays said “No.” 

Mr. Robsion. You have no positive knowledge that he did not 
speak the truth ? 

Doctor Chase. No ; I make no statement. 

Mr. Robsion. So that, as far as you are concerned, you do not 
make any imputation ? 

Doctor Chase. No, I make no imputation at all. I just tell it 
for what it is worth. Apparently it has been shown to two big con¬ 
stitutional lawyers and there is a difference of opinion between my 
informant and Mr. Hays as to part of the details. It seems to me 
encouraging on the whole and I repeat it to you for you to realize 
that here is something that holds in it something of great possibilities 
for the business itself. 

Mr. Douglass. Have you shown your bill, or that part, to any re¬ 
puted constitutional lawyers for an opinion ? 

Doctor Chase. I ain very glad you ask that, sir. I will say 
this bill is modeled largely after the packer act. The packer act 
was passed and I have in my prepared notes here the facts relative 
to it. 
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Mr. Robsion. Of course, for the record here, when you say “ The 
packer act,” we all know what you mean; but for the reader of 
this record, you mean the meat packers bill. 

Doctor Chase. Yes; it is called the packer act in the very title 
of the bill itself; therefore I used it, and Mr. Haugen, of Iowa—is 
he still in Congress? 

Mr. Upshaw. He is chairman of the Agricultural Committee. 
Doctor Chase. I consulted him and showed him the bill, after it 
was completed, .and he said it was all right as to its legality. I do 
not think he would object to my giving this information. He said 
“ It is O. K.” 

Mr. Douglas. You mean as to its constitutionality? 

Mr. Chase. Yes, as to the constitutionality. 

Mr. Black. Is he a lawyer? 

Doctor Ghase. I have not any doubt of it, but I do not know. 
You have your Congressional Directory here and you can tell quickly. 
Mr. Holaday. No; Mr. Haugen is a farmer in Iowa. 

Doctor Chase. He is not a lawyer? 

Mr. Holaday. He is not a lawyer, but a very substantial, high- 
class man. 

Mr. Black. He has a great bill, but it will never pass. 

Doctor Chase. Since that question has been raised, I do not recall 
now the different lawyers I have consulted with reference to it, but 
I want to take the observations which you have made and submit 
them to lawyers. 

Mr. Black. I do not know whether I would accept your qualifica¬ 
tions as a constitutional lawyer, or not, but you know a great deal 
about theology, do you not? 

Doctor Chase. God ? 

Mr. Black. What law ? 

Doctor Chase. God ; I said. 

Mr. Black. There is such a thing in every man as a conscience? 
Doctor Chase. The voice of God. 

v Mr. Black. Now in every man there is a conscience, is there not? 
v Doctor Chase. Yes. 

v Mr. Black. And, after all, that is a pretty good guide as to what 
is moral ? 

^ Doctor Chase. Absolutely. 

Mr. Black. And, after all, each and every person has a conscience? 
Doctor Chase. Yes. 

v Mr. Black. Which is as good as that of these six men you would 
appoint ? 

r Doctor Chase. It depends upon whether his conscience is educated 
or not. 

Mr. Black. Every man has been given a conscience, regardless of 
whether he has been educated. Education has nothing to do with 
the conscience. 

Doctor Chase. It has everything to do with the conscience. 

Mr. Black. Then the only truly conscientious man is the well- 
educated man? 

Doctor Chase. No; many well-educated men have no education 
as to their conscience; their conscience has never been educated. 
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^ Mr. Upshaw. May I suggest just there that the logical conclusion 
of Mr. Black’s suggestion would be no law if everybody’s conscience 
could be trusted? 

Mr. Black. No; it is not. We are going into a field of morals; 
we are going outside of the field of law. There is a certain field 
of law, a field of morals and a field of common sense. You can not 
tell whether a man will use it in every instance, but there is no reason 
for interference with him pertaining to moral matters when he has 
a conscience to pass on those things. I think each and every Ameri¬ 
can has a conscience; there is a common-sense opinion of what is 
good or evil, and that common sense resides in the American people; 
it does not need to be regulated by any six men, because he, after all, 
has as good a conscience as the rest of them. 

Mr. Robsion. I do not think that has anything to do with the bill. 

Doctor Chase. If I may have the time to reply, I am very glad 
to do so, to my very good friends, Mr. Douglas and Mr. Black. 

Mr. Black. We all have good consciences. 

Doctor Chase. We all have a conscience to start with. God gives 
one to us as babies, but the pathetic thing is many people’s con¬ 
sciences do not grow and are not educated and trained. Of course, 
the baby knows very little and his conscience is educated only a 
little; but little by little he grows bigger, he grows larger in his 
heart and his brain, and they take in the intricate relationships, 
so that a man like Abraham Lincoln is adored by people simply 
because his conscience has been trained and exercised in such a 
way that he is concerned about the down-trodden slave; he is con¬ 
cerned about the welfare of other people. And no conscience is 
rightly constructed unless it is big enough to take in the welfare 
of society. 

Mr. Douglas. The point is, nobody is ever rightly trained. 

Mr. Black. Everybody has a conscience; it has been given to 
them in their system. 

Doctor Chase. This country was founded by men who had edu¬ 
cated. trained consciences. They were defective, perhaps, in that 
they had not lived long enough to understand and to meet the prob¬ 
lems of to-day; but Mr. Black would not have the advantages 
he has had in Brooklyn and America, if it had not been for people 
who did not follow their selfish, infant conscience, but who had 
a big conscience, trained and educated, that took in the welfare of 
the whole community. The much-despised Puritan, for instance, 
was big because he cared enough for humanity to cut off the head 
of Charles I, who he felt was using the power of monopoly to 
injure the whole people. It took a conscience like that—it takes 
a conscience like that to stand out and take the ridicule and criticism 
of people and then have the selfish to cry, “ I want this; I have 
a right to this.” 

Mr. Black. You are confusing consicence and character. Con¬ 
science, to my mind, is only an intelligent discrimination between 
good and evil, as it lies in every man, whether pagan or anybody 
else. That divine law, that Christian law, resides in every man. 

Doctor Chase. But do you not know that no judge can give a 
complete decision unless he has all the evidence before him. Unless 
all the information bearing on this case is before the committee. 
Now it is very easy for a man to see a picture and say “ I like it; 
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therefore, I have a right to have it just as I want.” But the whole 
evidence is not before his conscience. His conscience can not give 1 
the correct deliberation until it has had all the welfare of the whole 
community and the country and the world before him. Therefore, : 
we have Representatives, we have a representative Government. 

Mr. Black. We have a representative Government to take care 
of the usual temperamental things of life, commerce, science, art, 
war and things like that, that is, the things that have to do with 
the regulation of this world. But there is a higher regulation that 
has to do with the other world, that no sort of political officers can 
control. 

Doctor Chase. I am afraid your idea of religion is that it is some¬ 
thing that concerns the other world. 

Mr. Black. No; my idea of government is something that con¬ 
cerns this world. I say this to you, that every man has been given, 
as well as his body and soul, this conscience which consists of an in¬ 
telligence and a will, and that intelligence is his conscience, that in¬ 
telligence presents a picture of good or evil. It is his will that acts 
badly or in a meritorious way. Every man has that conscience; he 
does not need a board to give it to him. 

Mr. Robsion. This is all very interesting, but I would like to get v 
at the fundamentals of the bill. 

Doctor Chase. I would like to reply to that; it really is funda- ; 
mental, I think. 

Mr. Black. It is a fair question, is it not, Doctor? 

Doctor Chase. There is nothing really more vital. Fundamentaly, 

I find, when I start out to meet any form of evil which is commonly 
recognized, I run up against this same excuse for the condoning of 
things which are injurious to society. It is the old pagan idea 
that one should have what he wants and that he has a right to it. 

Mr. Black. Let me stop you there; I say this- 

Doctor Chase. Let me finish my statement, please. 

Mr. Robsion. Let him finish. 

Doctor Chase. Mr. Black and I are always friendly at every min¬ 
ute of this thing, because I think you are just as honest in reference 
to it as I am, Mr. Black, only this is my special duty; this is the 
thing to which I have given my life. 

Mr. Black. That is the reason I wish you would devote your work 
to that specialty. 

Doctor Chase. No; this demonstrates the need of it right here; 
nothing more justifies my position here than does this thing, because 
it is ox vital importance. My thought is this, that you feel religion 
deals only with the other life. 

Mr. Black. No, I do not say that; I say government deals with 
this life. 

Doctor Chase. You were talking of morals. I think religion is 
not only dealing with the other life- 

Mr. Black. I am not talking about religion at all ; I am just talk¬ 
ing of the pure, simple, basic proposition of what is in a man. 

Doctor Chase. What I am getting at is this: There is a community 
conscience, and in so far as a man has a fully developed and rightly 
trained and exercised and disciplined conscience, he has a knowledge 
of the community conscience and the community conscience is simple 
when it is put into law. Law is simply the community conscience, 
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and what seems to me so demoralizing in the motion-picture influ¬ 
ence to-day—because I am going, in a few moments, to have to say 
some hard things about the motion-picture industry, is this—perhaps 
I can just turn to that now: The motion picture is teaching the 
people of America—this is exactly what Mr. Black is defending—* 
that it is right to violate the laws of the country. 

Mr. Black. I am not defending that, you know. 

Mr. Upshaw. According to the conscience. 

Doctor Chase. If your conscience justifies it, yes—taking a glass 
of beer, or giving approval to a bad picture. 

Mr. Black. I am saying the conscience reacts against the thing 
v that is wrong, and I say every man has a conscience. 

Doctor Chase. You are saying really what amounts to a man’s 
following his conscience, no matter what the law says. 

Mr. Black. No; every man’s conscience is the same; they all 
know good or evil. It is the will that is jvrong; it is not the con¬ 
science. It is not the fact he is denied the ability to say what is 
wrong and what is right. Everybody knows that. 

Doctor Chase. I think we will drop that now, Mr. Black. 

Mr. Black. I think we should. 

Doctor Chase. If I have not converted you by this time, we have 
gone as far as I can. Now I want to take up the reasons why 
Congress is asked to enact the Upshaw bill. It is, first, because 
motion pictures have been for 25 years the universal school of 
crime throughout the world directlv and also indirectly by subtle 
suggestion, and because nine out of ten pictures shown in foreign 
countries are made in America under the control of a few men. 

Mrs. Charles E. Merriam, of Chicago, who was not able to at¬ 
tend this hearing, recently said in a speech over the radio: 

The bitter feeling against America to-day, which is evident in all parts 
of the world, is due in no little measure to our moving pictures. The Orient, 
and Europe especially, is fighting the American film bitterly. Foreigners 
naturally think these pictures represent American life and ideals. They do 
not realize that these pictures simply represent Hollywood’s idea of American 
life. It has been explained that the producers of American pictures never 
see real American family life. Their time is spent either on Broadway, or 
in Hollywood, or on the train between these two points. 

The world is so accustomed to the old adage “ Seeing is believing,” that it 
is difficult for people to see these films and not believe they represent 
American life and ideals. No institution penetrates so far into the East as 
the cinema, and from thes*e pictures most people are getting their only, and 
probably their first, impressions of American life. If we, who are accustomed 
to the liberation of women from old standards and traditions, feel ashamed 
of the so-called sex pictures to-day, how much more startling and nauseating 
must the effect be on the peoples! of the Orient, who are accustomed to 
woman’s seclusion, modesty, and protection by man. 

If we, who are accustomed to everyday crime in America, feel alarmed at 
the amount of crime shown in the films, how much more serious must it be 
to people of other countries who have so little crime as compared with ours. 
The situation has become so serious* that the International Prison Congress, 
meeting in London last August, considered the motion-picture problem as one 
of their chief problems, and passed significant resolutions, asking not only 
for censorship in every country but for international regulation and agree¬ 
ment. 

Three gentlemen came to the Congress with resolutions which 
they hoped to have adopted for the control of the movies—a Belgian, 
an Italian priest, and another Italian. The resolutions cover these 
points: That in every country the interest of the youth demands 
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control, demands effective censorship, that this must be strengthened 
by international action, that it must be supplemented by educational 
and constructive use of the cinema, and that probably can be ac¬ 
complished satisfactorily only if the State will lend some effort to 
the educational aspect of it. 

One of the great addresses of the recent Fourth National Motion 
Picture Conference at Chicago was that of Rev. Dr. Charles W. 
Gilkey, pastor of the Hyde Park Baptist Church of Chicago, who 
had recently served as Burrows lecturer from Chicago University in 
India. He said he had learned three very important things on his 
trip to the Orient: First, the growing tension between the Orient 
and the Occident; second, the growing tension between the white and 
black races; and third, the lessening of the prestige of America in 
the Orient. He pointed out how the motion pictures shown in India 
were misrepresenting American ideals and thus prejudicing foreign 
people against our country. 

Douglas Fairbanks, in his testimony before the Federal Trade 
Commission, said: 

Mrs. Fairbanks and I were down to the Sahara * * * we were down 

south of Biskra, on the desert, and there were Arabs and Bedouins there, 
going from one end of the desert to the other, starting with the date season 
on one side and coming back with the olive season on the other. They knew 
nothing of the history of the world, or of the great people of the world, or of 
the past; they had never heard of Napoleon, or the Irish question; but they 
knew all about Chaplin. The standard of humor on the Sahara Desert, among 
the children there, was Charlie Chaplin. It was evidenced in the funny mo¬ 
tions of the little kids, who assumed the walk of Chaplin, and everything—with 
a stick, supposedly the cane of Chaplin—and it would bring out an imme¬ 
diate response from the little Arab kids with them. That is a serious thing 
to consider. 

Mr. Douglass. He was advertising the pictures in that testimony, 
w as he not ? 

Doctor Chase. He appeared before the Trade Commission. No; 
I think he said, as he did in his testimony, that the screen is the 
greatest influence for vice and crime or for virtue that is in the 
world to-day. 

Mr. Black. What kind of influence would you say Chaplin was? 

Doctor Chase. A little bit questionable. 

Mr. Upshaav. I do not think that touches this bill. 

Doctor Chase. I would rather that should not be put in the record. 
That is a personal question with reference to it. Harold Lloyd I 
think is a very much better and different proposition. 

Mr. Fenn. Did Mr. Chaplin ever appear in an improper picture? 

Doctor Chase. I am not accusing the man; he just asked my 
opinion with reference to it. I am not accusing him of immorality. 

Mr. Black. Of what do you accuse him? He is cited here, and 
this is a movement to prevent the exhibition of improper pictures. 

Doctor Chase. I was citing that here merely to show the sug¬ 
gestive influence of motion pictures over children. 

Mr. Upshaw. He was quoting Douglas Fairbanks on Charlie 
Chaplin. 

Mr. Black. You do not think that was bad for the Arabs? 

Doctor Chase. No. 

Mr. Robsion. What you suggest is not that any picture of Chap¬ 
lin’s was improper but the interest that the youngsters took in the 
picture; that is the idea? 
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Doctor Chase. That is it. 

Mr. Upshaw. And the far-reaching influence of American pic¬ 
tures: 

Mr. Fletcher. Did you see The Pilgrim ? 

Doctor Chase. No ; I never saw it. 

Mr. Fletcher. Did you like Chaplin’s presentation of the min¬ 
ister in the Pilgrim, in the church? 

Doctor Chase. No. That was in the background when I replied 
to Mr. Black. I can mention some of his pictures I feel are not 
quite right; but Harold Lloyd and Charlie Kay and those men 
that the boys like so much and Tom Mix, I have yet to see anything 
wrong in their pictures. 

Mr. Jensen. All the point the canon makes is the influence of the 
American motion picture, so why continue it. 

Mr. Black. We are not going to be confined by any outsiders 
as to what we are going to ask; we are not going to be censored— 
not just yet. 

Doctor Chase. To continue Mr. Fairbanks’s statement, he says: 

When we were in England many of the great men, like Bonar Law, Birken¬ 
head, Winston Churchill, and Northcliffe, realized the terrific influence and 
the terrific medium of expression of life and the possibilities of building up 
great reforms and producing wonderful results the world over through the 
use of the motion picture. 

Dr. John J. Tigert, who for 12 years had been a professor of 
psychology before he was appointed as United States commissioner, 
testified before the Federal Trade Commission. In the brief of the 
lawyers, they say: 

He testified that by actual test and examinations pupils have shown a 
higher degree of knowledge of the subjects under consideration when pre¬ 
sented to them by means of a motion picture than when presented through 
lectures. Eighty-five to 90 per cent of our ideas, information and knowledge 
comes through the eye, which is the overwhelming channel of information, 
hence charts, blackboards, maps and models have always been used by 
educators. 

Mr. Fletcher. What psychologist are you quoting ? 

Doctor Chase. He is the Commissioner of Education of the United 
States. 

Mr. Fletcher. You quote him as a psychologist? 

Doctor Chase. I said he for 12 years had been a professor of 
psychology before he was appointed United States Commissioner of 
Education, and he makes this statement, that 85 to 90 per cent of our 
ideas, information, and knowledge come through the eye, which is 
the overwhelming channel of information; hence charts, black¬ 
boards, maps, and models have always been used by educators. 

There are only about 10,000,000 children actually in attendance 
from day to clay in the public schools of the*United States, and it 
is estimated that from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 people daily attend 
the motion picture theaters. 

The schools are closed in the summer and only run five days in 
the week, while the pictures continue all through the summer period. 
The age of those in attendance at the motion-picture theaters is 
relatively low. 

Impressions are very much more effective and more lasting upon 
the young than they are upon the old. A young brain, we know, 
is very much more plastic and susceptible to impressions early in 
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life than it is in after years, and the young develop certain attitudes 
and habits very early m life, and are very likely to continue on, and 
there is very little likelihood that a man will change or that his im¬ 
pressions will be in any way affected after he grows old. 

Doctor Tigert gave it as his opinion that proof will convince almost 
anyone that the effect upon thought, conduct, sentiment, and opinion 
in America and education in this broad sense, is very much larger 
and more effective through these pictures than it is through our 
schools. 

For the purpose of molding and influencing public opinion and 
thought, and the habits and customs and dress of the people, the 
motion picture in its present state is the most powerful instrument 
now known, and as its use increases and its field of operation de¬ 
velops, its power to influence the public will increase. 

The brief refers to the testimony of Thomas Edison, the great 
inventor, scientist, and manufacturer of motion pictures until driven 
out of that business by the motion-picture trust. They quote Mr. 
Edison as saying: 

We get 80 to 90 per cent of our knowledge through the eye. This statement 
he illustrated by actual tests conducted by him in his laboratories with children. 

Due to motion pictures, you can teach without the person suspecting that he 
is being taught. That is the great thing with children. 

We are very imitating, and the young people and some of the elders are 
liable to imitate anything they see in a moving picture. It can be made to 
improve the morals of the people, or it can do the opposite. 

In the opinion of Mr. Edison, the growth of the motion picture has just 
started. 

The motion picture is 100 per cent perfect for teaching anything. Mr. Edison 
gave an illustration of a man who had invented a bottle machine. He did not 
have the money to exploit it and get it on the market. “ He came over to me 
and I made him a moving picture showing the exact processes of making 
bottles—him making the bottles. He took that moving picture over to Europe 
and sold $800,000 worth and got the cash.” 

In his opinion, the motion picture is the most powerful avenue at the present 
time for the influencing of public opinion and thought, and this power will 
increase from year to year. 

It is the cause of the crime wave, especially among the young, not 
merely in the United States but throughout the world. Eighty per 
cent of all the murders and burglaries in the United States were 
committed by boys and girls under 25. Seventy-five per cent of 
persons now in jail are under 25. The revolt of youth against their 
parents and all law is principally due to the movies, says Edward A. 
Ross, professor of sociology of Wisconsin University. 

In this hearing that is going on over in the Senate, people are 
constantly reiterating the statement that prohibition is what has 
caused the crime wave and is what has produced the lawlessness that « 
is going on in the country. I am more and more convinced, the 
longer I think of it, that that is not true, but that the motion picture 
is responsible for the revolt against law and against the conventions 
and against society that there is in the world. If prohibition is the 
cause for the boys and girls carrying flasks in their hip pocket, why 
is it not true and even more true in England and Germany, where 
there is no prohibition ? Why is it, if prohibition is what causes it 
and causes the smuggling, that the countries in Europe last fall had 
to have conventions to prevent the smuggling of liquors in places 
where they have license laws? All over the world there is no other 
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cause, it seems to me, for the thing (because the educational power 
of the screen and because the revmt of youth is in all parts of the 
world), and what else is there that is in all parts of the world like 
the motion picture, which has been teaching our young for the 30 
years it has been in existence ? 

Mr. Black. In the first place, we have had the crime wave to its 
big extent since prohibition and we had the motion picture before 
prohibition and before the crime wave. 

Doctor Chase. Certainly. 

Mr. Black. And in European countries, where they have motion 
pictures, there is not the crime wave there that there is here, where we 
have both the motion pictures and prohibition. Also, we have a 
crime wave in States where they have motion-picture censorship. 

Doctor Chase. That is why we have come here. 

Mr. Black. To stop it in those States where they have censor- 
ship? 

Doctor Chase. You know, Mr. Black, that I had a large part in 
drawing the law which is now on the statute books in the State of 
New York; you know, therefore, what I say against censorship, 
using that term in that way—it is not a censorship in its right sense, 
but all the New York law can do it to cut out the evil that is in 
the pictures when the pictures are presented or to shut them out 
completely. In 1924, for instance, the New York State board re¬ 
fused absolutely 34; 34 films were rejected by the New York com¬ 
mission absolutely. They had either to admit them or to cut out so 
much that there would not have been anything left. Now, this 
bill- 

Mr. Black. That is not the point. Doctor; the point I bring out 
is the crime wave exists where there is censorship. 

Doctor Chase. I was just explaining just that point, Mr. Black; 
that the censorship, using that term, can not improve the morale 
and teaching of the pictures; the best it can do is to raise some 
protection against the pictures which come; it can cut out some 
of the worst features. This bill is to get at the source of the pro¬ 
duction and prevent its production. The pictures in New York 
now, with all we have been able to do, have this effect: A little girl 
9 years of age went to see the pictures not long ago in Brooklyn and 
her mother said to her when she got home, 44 How did you like the 
pictures, dear? ” 44 Fine, mother; the vamp was fine.” 44 The vamp! 
What do you mean by 4 the vamp ’ ? ” 44 Don’t you know what a 
vamp is, mother?” 44 You tell me what a vamp is.” 44 The vamp 
is a woman who steals away other women’s husbands, and she was 
fine, ma.” 

When pictures are making heroines of vamps so little children 
are being taught to think it is right for a woman to steal away 
other women’s husbands, I say civilization is threatened by the 
instrument that is doing it and does not have any conscience about 
it. Their conscience tells them it is all right, and I am coming 
here trying to teach those people their conscience, as I feel about 
it and as I believe Abraham Lincoln and all such people feel; and 
it is for you, as the Representatives not only of the people of America 
but of Almighty God, to meet this thing in a fair way by crystalliz¬ 
ing and bringing into operation the crystallized sentiment which will 
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take this God-given, wonderful thing and let it do God’s work 
to-day throughout the nations of the world. 

Mr. Black. The difference between you and Abraham Lincoln is 
this, that you brow-beat the people; you want the people to be all of 
one mind. 

Doctor Chase. I want to state the. principal obstacle here. The 
principal difficulty is to get good pictures, to get good actors, to get 
the people who can act these things and write these things. The 
business itself is controlled. Pass this bill and you will see what will 
happen. In the first place, they have been demoralizing their actors 
and actresses; they have been creating a situation where it makes it 
impossible for them to get good pictures; but, when the mind is set 
free, you will have an appeal to the heroic. If a man goes to see a 
bad picture, if he goes in to see something that is obscene and when 
he gets in there is disappointed, he goes away with a bad taste in his 
mouth and his conscience all discouraged. But let him go and see a 
fine picture. I do not want to mention them particularly, but one 
which appeals to the patriotic, I would say, is The Covered Wagon 
perhaps does it. That shows what our forefathers were, it shows 
what they bore and what they did to establish a great country of 
great people. If you will help the motion-picture industry to make 
its pictures like that you will have a different kind of moral situation 
in New York. 

Mr. Upsiiaw. And there will be no need of a bill like this* \ 

Doctor Chase. You began by saying that the motion picture 
existed before prohibition. My idea is that there was some- 

Mr. Black. Of course, I do not admit prohibition exists even now. ') 

Doctor Chase. There was some lawlessness before motion pictures 
existed. I am not saying they are the cause of all crime; other things 
have developed the crime wave, like the automobile, which makes it 
very easy for the criminal to get away and escape the penalty. There 
are other elements that make the crime wave. 

Mr. Black. And the so-called poison whisky and narcotics. 

Doctor Chase. But I do say the motion picture has been teaching 
lawlessness, and it is one of the reasons why we are having this law¬ 
lessness here in America to-day. How many pictures are there that 
do not have some element of making the bootlegger a hero, or of 
making people who use wine to appear as if it was the ordinary cus¬ 
tom in America to-day. 

Mr. Upshaw. And reflecting on the Christian ministry all over 
the country. 

Mr. Black. You know the advocates of prohibition have said the 
one good thing about prohibition is that the people go to the motion 
pictures and they have a good influence. You have heard that 
argument ? 

Doctor Chase. The motion picture has done more against pro¬ 
hibition and prohibition has done more for the motion picture than 
tan be estimated. The people who used to go to the saloons now go 
to the movies. You ought to be grateful to prohibition for having 
done that, and it seems to me a very ungrateful institution, the 
motion picture, that owes so much to prohibition, when it turns 
around practically and is an enemy of prohibition. 

Mr. Upshaw. Good stuff. 

Mr. Black. What is good stuff? 
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Mr. Upshaw. What he is talking about ? 

Mrs. Kahn. I have just received a message that I have to go to the 
office, and I am very anxious to hear this, and 1 can not see just 
exactly the connection between prohibition and the moving picture; 
and may I request it be confined to the bill ? 

Mr. Robsion. Of course, I would prefer that, but members of the 
committee have a right to ask such questions as they see fit. 

Mr. Black. The gentleman is ascribing the crime wave to the 
motion pictures. 

Mr. Robsion. I would say to the committee, I have respect for 
every member of the committee; but I would say this, on account of 
saving time for each member of the committee, that I would like to 
have the hearing go on as rapidly as possible and, if I could, to 
have the doctor conclude their side of the case before we adjourn 
to-day. Otherwise it will be necessary to carry the thing over until 
week after next. 

Mr. Black. The thing I think we ought to do is to give as much 
time as possible to each side and to go into the thing exhaustively, 
especially such a thing as this. 

Doctor Chase. Now as evidence that these crime-inciting pictures 
are increasing, I will quote from The Film Daily: 

“ The new British rulings make their censorship more severe be¬ 
cause of increase in crime films,” says The Film Daily for October 9, 
1925. 

The Australian commonwealth has imposed a number of more severe cen¬ 
sorship restrictions against American and other imported pictures. Produc¬ 
tion, the theme of which deals with the adventure of female crooks wiU not 
be permitted to enter the country under any circumstances. (Film Daily, 
October 22, 1925.) 

Here is the Australian commonwealth that has imposed a number 
of more severe censorship restrictions against American and other 
imported pictures. 

Mr. Douglass. You mean by “ crime inciting films,” films that rep¬ 
resent crime? 

Doctor Chase. Yes. 

Mr. Douglass. Have a criminal or storv of crime; is that the idea? 

Doctor Chase. In which the picture has an over-emphasis upon 
crime. Of course, every picture has to have a conflict between good 
and evil and nobody who has any sense or training will object to 
some crime in some pictures. 

Mr. Douglass. Is not this true, that in the vast majority of crime 
pictures, so-called, virtue triumphs in the end; is not that so? 

Doctor Chase. Yes; but there is the danger in reference to it and 
there is the question- 

Mr. Douglass. In other words, the establishment of triumph, of 
virtue ? in the end, in your opinion, does not overcome the evil of rep¬ 
resenting crime in the story; is that your opinion? 

Doctor Chase. My opinion is this: In most of these so-called crime 
pictures there is not in them a proper punishment for crime. There 
may be a sort of a punishment that is just tacked on at the end, 
for a minute or two; but, ordinarily, the boy or girl who has had 
an escapade sa,ys, “ Oh, I could do all that and not get caught that 
way.” The picture true to life that will depict crime and then 
will punish the crime true to life is all right; but it is the over- 
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emphasis of the crime, to our mind, and the underemphasis, so to 
speak, of the punishment of the crime, which makes a bad picture. 

Mr. Douglas. That is what I want to bring out; that is your 
objection ? 

Doctor Chase. Yes. 

Mr. Douglas. And of course some of our greatest novels have 
been crime stories. 

Doctor Chase. I was just going to cite Hawthorne’s story of The 
Scarlet Letter. It is a wonderful thing; but you let our friends, 
the movies, take that, and you can not recognize the story. 

Mrs. Kahn. They have, have they not, filmed The Scarlet Letter? 

Doctor Chase. Yes. 

Mr. Pettijohn. Have you ever seen The Scarlet Letter? 

Doctor Chase. No. 

Mr. Pettijohn. It has been done twice. 

Mr. Douglas. And it has followed the story of Hawthorne pretty 
closely? 

Mr. Pettijohn. Yes; except we took out a few little things in 
the book we thought ought not to go on the screen. [Laughter.] 

Mrs. Kahn. I am a great reader of Sherlock Holmes, and the 
criminal generally kills himself or escapes. The dual motive we 
might say is seldom stressed; the things that are made most promi¬ 
nent are his methods of deduction, his means of detecting crime. 
Yet it seems to me they would make very interesting films and no 
bad lesson taught. Oi course, the criminal is always caught. I 
think that might counteract their effect that you can not get away 
with it. 

Doctor Chase. This I am quoting here is from the motion picture’s 
own papers. 

Mrs. Kahn. What is that Film Daily you are quoting? 

Doctor Chase. It is a trade paper which is published every day. 

Mrs. Kahn. By the moving-picture group itself ? 

Doctor Chase. It is not controlled by the group itself; I do not 
say that. 

Mrs. Kahn. I do not know what it is; I am asking for information. 

Doctor Chase. I do not know its ownership. 

Mr. Pettijohn. It is a daily trade publication, owned by two 
young men who say exactly wnat they want to say. It is a free 
press. 

Mrs. Kahn. Where is it published? 

Mr. Pettijohn. In New York City. 

Doctor Chase. I cite it as one that has no prejudice on my side. 

Mrs. Kahn. I have never heard of it, so I wanted to know what 
it was. 

Doctor Chase. I suggest every member of the committee should 
take the Film Daily and read it as constantly as I do. The Film 
Daily for November 1, 1925, give the following forecast for movie 
productions in the United States: 

Crook pictures seem to be in demand, or at least coast producers are think¬ 
ing that way and looking for such material. So, if you have one up your 
sleeve, dig it out. Female crook stories also wanted. 

Judges all over our land are declaring in language no intelligent 
person can fail to understand, or afford to ignore, that motion pic¬ 
tures are responsible for the alarming increase of juvenile crime. 
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The Federal Trade Commission* which has been investigating the 
movie situation since 1921, says in its brief against the trust issued 
in October, 1925: 

Of the 20,000,000 daily movie goers, 75 per cent are under 24 years of age. 
The actual daily attendance in schools is 10,000,000, a greater potential power 
to influence the character, habits, dress, morals, and general conduct of our 
youth than our public school system. 

The records of the Chicago Board of Censorship and of the New 
York State Movie Commission show that the moral character of mo¬ 
tion pictures has been steadily growing worse the last three years. 

The League of Nations, has just initiated a movement to protect 
children throughout the world from undesirable motion pictures. 
The advisory committee on child welfare has just adopted a resolu¬ 
tion for the creation of central censorship boards in each country. 
It is evidently founded on the resolutions passed by the International 
Prison Congress last August. 

The agitation against our motion pictures in the various countries 
is evident from the news items appearing from time to time and also 
from the reports given by Americans returning from abroad. These 
reports are all alike. Prof. Quincy Wright, of the University of Chi¬ 
cago, returned the first of this year from an extended visit in Pal¬ 
estine, Syria, Irak, and Arabia. 

He says that the spread of the movies into the Near East has given 
the Asiatic a new and unfavorable opinion of the white race. Because 
the pictures show American and European characters in their more 
lawless or more passionate moments, the traditional respect accorded 
the white man in the past has been lessened. 

Every foreign country maintains some censorship, aimed at our 
pictures. In Russia, the welfare department of the commissariat of 
education has just drafted a law which would prohibit children under 
16 from attending the movies except those at which specially pre¬ 
pared films are shown in special theaters. Managers permitting chil¬ 
dren to enter their theaters without certificates that they are above 
16 years are liable to arrest and imprisonment for six months. 

Teachers in Great Britain are trying to keep their pupils from 
attending motion-picture shows where American films are shown since 
“this form of American propaganda is having its effect on English 
boys and girls.” 

An ex-commissioner of police for Bengal says: 

The Indian a generation ago knew very little of the intimacies of European 
life. He respected Englishmen because, seemingly, they could protect their 
women folk, and that has always been the way to the respect of an Asiatic. 
The moving picture has given him a wrong, false familiarity with western life, 
and this has been the forerunner of contempt. You have only to see an 
audience in India and China enjoying a bedroom scene to realize what I 
mean. If western prestige as a whole declines in the Orient, I would be 
prepared to ascribe it largely to the influence of the kinema. 

That is what India says about it. 

The kinema censor for the Federated Malay States reports that 
of all the films which passed through his hands 12 per cent had to 
be completely prohibited, and “ clippings ” of objectionable passages 
had to be made from 90 per cent of the remainder. Amongst the 
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scenes which they cut out are those which show methods used by 
criminals. He says: 

We have definite evidence here in Singapore that the Chinese have used 
successfully methods which they have adopted from the film. Gambling scenes 
we prohibit. The Chinese have a passion for gambling, and that natural 
taste is stimulated when they see the “ best ” people on the screen gamble with 
great success. 

According to B. Ifor Evans, in the Manchester (England) 
Guardian: 

We must remember that no institution penetrates so far into the East as 
the cinema and none is enjoyed so fully or taken so seriously by the illiterate. 
The whole of our western life is being presented to the East in its least 
desirable aspect. Possibly the West has little to offer the East, but it 
should at least be able to protect the East from corrupting influences. The 
solution of the problem lies with America, for America still holds the monopoly 
of the motion-picture industry. The only adequate check upon motion 
pictures in the East would be one manipulated by the United States Govern¬ 
ment at the port of export. The United States has agitated against the trade 
in opium in the Far East. Would it not be well for her to act as vigorously 
against a corrupting influence which comes from her own shores? 

I think that is very strong. 

The sad part of this tale is that instead of our Government help¬ 
ing to stop this traffic, coming from our own shores, our Bureau of 
Domestic and Foreign Commerce has just asked the United States 
Senate (at the request of Will Hays, emissary at Washington) for 
$26,000 “ for the expansion and protection of American motion 
picture exports.” The House committee chopped off $11,000, but 
the Senate committee was expected to be more liberal, according to 
a trade journal of the movie industry, which read: “ Its members 
(Senate committee) are interested in films and recognize their value 
in exploiting American ideas and American business all over the 
world.” 

Does it not seem strange that the Senate committee is not inter¬ 
ested in knowing the kind of American ideas that are being ex¬ 
ploited by the pictures abroad? Surely they must hear these pro¬ 
tests from the entire world. 

But with all their millions, they do not hesitate to ask these 
“cheap politicians” to give them $26,000 to protect their products 
abroad. Perhaps with all their millions, they do not need our paltry 
$26,000. They should not. But what they do need, and what they 
seek in this way, is to have the protecting arm of the United States 
Government behind them, when any country dares to interfere with 
their products abroad. 

To the American public, which means you and me, this is a body 
blow, adding insult to injury. For in the eyes of the world to-day, 
we, the people of Ajnerica, are not only allowing these pictures of 
vice and crime to encircle the globe, but we, through our Govern¬ 
ment, are standing back of the motion picture producers and their 
pictures, and protecting them. The youth of the world is not de¬ 
manding these pictures and the youth of the world must rise to 
protect themselves from the mercenary madness of some adults. A 
protest should be made to Washington so that this will nevjer happen 
again. The American public, in the eyes of the world, must not be 
held responsible for the pictures that a few residents of Hollywood, 
and Broadway, New York, produce. 
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INDUSTRY’S PLEDGES TO REFORM BROKEN 

The second point I want to make as a reason for asking the passage 
of this law is, because the motion-picture industry has broken its 
numerous promises to reform itseli, and the pictures, instead of 
improving in morality, are growing steadily worse. 

Three times the motion-picture industry has promised to render 
its pictures safe for the moral welfare of the community. 

Since 1909, movie producers have paid the expenses of the national 
board of censorship, or as it is now known, the national board of 
review. 

When the audience sees on the screen following the title, “ passed 
by the national board of review,” the gullible public believes that 
these pictures have really been censored by some disinterested and 
competent authority, because they are not aware that the expenses 
of the board of review are paid by the movie manufacturers. 

The Committee on Education of the House of Representatives in 
its report in 1916 favoring the Federal regulation of motion pictures 
referred to the board as follows- 

Now, Mr. Chairman, may I ask that in our record the report of 
the Committee on Education in 1916 be incorporated as part of the 
record, with the minority report as well, and all the papers involved ? 

Mr. Fenn. There were two reports, were there not ? 

Doctor Chase. One; in 1915. 

Mr. Fenn. I mean a minority and majority report? 

Doctor Chase. Yes. 

Mr. Robsion. Unless there is objection, we will let that go in the 
record. 

Doctor Chase. That being so, I will not read this part which shows 
what the committee in 1916 thought about this national board of 
review. 

(The report referred to is as follows:) 

[House Report No. 697, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session] 

Federal Motion-Picture Commission 

The Committee on Education, to whom was referred H. R. 15462, have 
considered the same and submit the following report, with the recommenda¬ 
tion of the committee that the bill do pass: 

The necessity for regulation of motion pictures is apparent. It has been 
acknowledged by a large majority of the film manufacturers by their voluntary 
submission of their films to unofficial boards for approval. That the public 
demands this regulation is demonstrated by the scrupulous regularity with 
which the producers exhibit such approval at the end of each picture. 

“ The vicious picture brings the larger return to exhibitor and producer, 
because it gets the money of the regular customer and the sensation seeker 
also. This state of affairs constitutes a temptation hard to resist, and, in 
fact, the production of vicious pictures is constantly increasing just because 
they are more profitable. If the industry is to endure, if decent people are 
to stay in the business, this cancer must be cut out A Federal regulatory 
pommission should prove a fearless surgeon, and we therefore favor such a 
commission.” 

This statement of conditions is made in the brief filed with the committee 
by the legal representatives of 4 of the 10 manufacturers who produce 90 
per cent of the motion pictures in the United States, and by the legal repre¬ 
sentatives of one of the largest distributors of motion pictures in this country. 
The brief in full accompanies this report. 
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This bill has the earnest support of the leading moral and religious organiza- * 
tions of the Nation. A similar bill was unanimously reported to the House J 
from this committee in the last Congress. 

With the acknowledgment of the need of regulation both by the motion- 
picture interests and the public they serve, the question arises as to what * 
shall be the regulation and who shall do the regulating. The national board 
of review at New York City is composed of representative of various moral 
and civic organizations. The expenses of this board are paid by some of the 
leading motion-picture interests, and it has no legal authority. At the request 
of the manufacturers this board passes upon the pictures. It is estimated 
that more than 95 per cent of all pictures produced in this country are passed 
upon by this unofficial board. 

In addition to this voluntary board there are numerous official censors, both 
State and municipal. The establishment of such large numbers of these local 
boards, which are rapidly increasing, clearly demonstrates the inadequacy of 
the so-called national board of review, which by its very unofficial character 
can not exercise effective supervision. Though it were to exercise a careful 
and intelligent supervision over 95 per cent of all pictures, still there would 
remain 5 per cent which could be immoral and unfit to be shown. It is only 
fair to assume that thos6 pictures which are most objectionable will not volun¬ 
tarily be submitted for review. An unofficial board which has not the right 
to examine 100 per cent of the pictures is in reality not a board of regula¬ 
tion, but a board of recommendation and approval. As a matter of fact, evi¬ 
dence before the committee discloses that a very considerable percentage of 
the pictures approved by the unofficial board are declared by local boards unfit 
for exhibition. The decision of the national board of review is not binding. 
Pictures which have been disapproved by it are shown to the public. 

The character of the motion-picture industry renders State and municipal / 
regulation inadequate. Motion-picture films are essentially articles of inter- L 
state commerce. They are not manufactured for use in any one State or 
municipality, but practically every picture is exhibited in all of the States 
of the Union. Innumerable inspections by local boards work great hardships 
on the industry. In the absence of any official Federal regulation the States 
and cities are finding it necessary to establish these local boards to prevent 
the exhibition of immoral, indecent, and obscene pictures. The only adequate 
method of regulating motion pictures is to be had in a Federal commission, 
and the establishment of such a commission is the one way to obviate the 
necessity for innumerable local boards. 

The bill which this report accompanies provides for the appointment by the 
President of five commissioners and a supplementary force of deputy com¬ 
missioners, to be appointed by the commission. The commission is required to 
license each film intended for interstate commerce, unless it finds that such 
film, or a part thereof, is obscene, indecent, immoral, inhuman, or is a repro¬ 
duction of an actual bull fight or prize fight, or is of such a character that its 
exhibition would tend to corrupt morals or incite crime. 

The main offices of the commission are to be at Washington, but the com¬ 
mission is granted authority to establish branch offices where necessary. Each 
branch office is to be in charge of one of the commissioners or a deputy which 
is clothed with the power of a commissioner. Licenses may be issued hv this 
commissioner or deputy commissioner at such branch office. Should he render 
an adverse decision on the film, the producer has the right to appeal to the 
full commission, and in all cases the producer can appeal from decisions of 
the commission to the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 

The commission is authorized to issue licenses for pictures which are to be 
shown only to people over 16 years of age. 

It is provided that a film not having been licensed by the commission shall 
not be transported in interstate commerce. The exhibition of unlicensed pic¬ 
tures at places of amusement for pay in the District of Columbia or in any of 
the Territories of the United States, or any place where the local police power 
is in the jurisdiction of the Federal Government is prohibited. The penalty 
for a violation of this act is a fine of not more than $1,000 or imprisonment 
not more than one year, or both, and the confiscation of the films illegally 
transported, exhibited, or changed. Motion-picture films meant for use by the 
learned professions and not for purposes of entertainment are excepted from 
the operation of this bill. Films known in the industry as “ news films ”— 
those depicture current events—may be granted a permit so that they can be 
shown immediately after manufacture, the commission having authority to 
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withdraw the permit when this privilege is abused. All motion-picture films 
which are in existence at the time this act is approved shall be granted a 
permit to enter interstate commerce without examination. 

License fees of $2 for 1,000 feet of film for originals and 50 cents for each 
duplicate copy are provided in this bill. It is estimated that 200 original reels 
of 1,000 feet each are produced weekly in this country. The best figures ob¬ 
tainable indicate that an average of 25 ^duplicates are made of each original. 
The income from the originals would therefore be $400 per week or $20,800 
per annum, and from the duplicates $2,500 per week or $130,000 per annum. 
The total income is therefore estimated at $150,800. The commission is 
required to revise these fees after six months so that only an amount suffi¬ 
cient to bear the expenses of the commission will be collected. 

In the consideration of this measure your committee, after once determining 
that regulation of motion pictures was a pressing necessity for the protection 
of the public, and particularly the children, against vicious and immoral 
pictures, sought to frame a bill which would meet the needs of the public 
and not work unnecessary hardships on the industry. The measure which 
your committee reports has the indorsement of leading producers of motion 
picture films and others engaged in the industry. 

» 

STATEMENT OF MESSRS. MEYERS & CLARK, ATTORNEYS FOR PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
CORPORATION ; E. J. LUDVIGH, RALPH A. KOHN, ATTORNEYS FOR FAMOUS PLAYERS 
FILM CO. ; ARTHUR S. FRIEND, ATTORNEY FOR JESSE L. LASKEY FEATURE PLAY CO. 
(INC.) J AND MORITZ ROSENTHAiL, ATTORNEY FOR WORLD FILM CORPORATION AND 
EQUITABLE MOTION PICTURES CORPORATION 

Hon. D. M. Hughes, 

Chairmcm Committee on Education , 

House of Representatives , Washington , D. C. 

Sir: The undersigned, representing substantial interests in the motion-pic* 
ture industry, viz, Paramount Pictures Corporation, Famous Players Film Co., 
Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Co. (Inc.), World Film Corporation, and Equitable 
Motion Pictures Corporation, submit herewith for your consideration a revision 
of the Smith-Hughes bill (S. 2204, H. R. 456) which, while crude in form, 
covers practical points of great importance to the trade, and will, we trust, 
serve as a working basis for a bill to be reported by your committee. 

While the idea of censorship of motion pictures is distasteful to our clients, 
as well as to others in the business, our support of the principle of regulation 
embodied in the bill before you is due to our realization of unfavorable con¬ 
ditions in the industry, which can not be corrected by ordinary means nor 
by sporadic and occasional criminal prosecutions procured by the better ele¬ 
ments of the business or by individuals or organized reformers. The motion- I 
picture business, now of vast financial importance, has had a mushroom growth | 
and is not yet homogeneous and standardized. Too many persons engaged in 
the business look upon it as a temporary means of getting money instead of a 
permanent business, the continued profit of which is dependent upon the 
quality and character of the productions. They are like miners who quickly 
exhaust the high-grade ore and leave the low grade on the dump. They are | 
get-rich-quick artists looking for a quick “clean-up and a get-away.” They 
find the opportunity for such methods in producing and exhibiting sensational 
productions which display scenes of lust and crime. 

Unfortunately, the public is not yet discriminating and goes to see both 
bad and good, which are usually to be found upon the weekly program of 
the same theater. Still more unfortunately the vicious picture brings the 
larger return to exhibitor and producer, because it gets the money of the 
regular customer and the sensation seeker also. This state of affairs con¬ 
stitutes a temptation hard to resist, and, in fact, the production of vicious 
pictures is constantly increasing just because they are more profitable. If 
the industry is to endure, if decent people are to stay in the business, this 
cancer must be cut out. A Federal regulatory commission should prove a 
fearless surgeon, and we therefore favor such a commission. 

The motion-picture business has three well-defined divisions—production, 
distribution, and exhibition. The producer deals with authors and performers 
and makes the pictures. The distributor contracts with the producer for his 
product and through local offices, known as exchanges, places it in the hands 
of the exhibitor. The exhibitor deals directly with the public. All three 
divisions of the business would be affected adversely by an act providing for 
Federal regulation which overlooked the practical needs of the business. In 
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order that those needs may be served, we urge you to include in any bill which 
you may report provis*ons as follows: 

(1) Local offices for the commission in New York and Los Angeles, so that 
the producers, most of whom operate in those cities or their vicinity, may have 
ready access to the supervising authority and prompt consideration of their 
product. 

(2) Authority to the commissioner or deputy in charge of a local office to 
grant or refuse a license. This is necessary to procure the prompt action on 
applications, which the producer requires in order to meet his engagements 
with the distributor, covering a constant and frequent supply of pictures, and 
which the distr butor requires in order to enable the exchanges to supply to 
the exhibitors the daily and weekly changes covered by their contracts. Delay 
would certainly be costly and might be fatal to the organized business. 

(3) A provision for condemnation of specific parts of a film, which, when the 
same are eliminated, shall become entitled to license. 

(4) A provision for review by the commission when the examiner refuses 
a license. As the determination of the question whether a film is entitled to 
license is not based upon exact standards, but is a matter of opinion only, it 
should not be possible for one man, in his discretion, to destory the large 
investment represented by a modern photoplay. 

(5) A provision for an appeal to the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia from a refusal to license. As the determination by the commission 
would be really arbitrary because of the absence of legal tests or recognized 
standards, it is of the greatest importance that the commission should not 
be vested with supreme power. Where great property interests are involved, 
the citizens should always be afforded an opportunity for relief from the 
court, if he feels that he has been treated unjustly. 

(6) A provision permitting the producer to transport films prior to applica¬ 
tion for license. The producer should be free to transport a film from its 
place of manufacture to his home office or other place, where it will be cut 
and trimmed and otherwise prepared for exhibition. 

(7) A provision for substantial salaries for the commissioners, so that 
the President can secure the services of capable men, who will accept office 
as a career and not for the purpose of carrying out preconceived and perhaps 
prejudiced ideas as to reform of the film industry. 

(8) An exemption. from the operation of the act of (a) films exhibited to 
the public prior to its enactment, and (b) films which do not contain any 
dramatic or fictional element, such as pictures of current events, commonly 
known as news pictures, and topical reviews, and pictures of places and 
peoples, geographical in nature and commonly known as travel pictures. 

(9) A provision granting discretion to the commission to issue a permit 
under which films may be exhibited pending revocation of the permit and 
application for license. Such a provision would enable the commission to 
adjust the burden of temporarily accumulated applications by granting permits 
(in effect, temporary licenses) to producers whose history and reputation 
entitle them to a presumption of complying with the law. 

As we are moved by the sincere purpose of cooperating with your committee 
in procuring a draft of an act which should prove effective and workable, 
and at the same time fair to the decent people in the motion-picture business, 
we respectfully request that when a bill is ready for action by the committee 
a copy shall be sent to us and we shall be given an opportunity to appear 
before the committee and make such sugegstions and criticisms as may 
occur to us. 

Meyers & Clark, 

Attorneys for Paramount Picture Corporation. 

E. J. Ltjdvigh, 

Ralph A. Kohn, 

Attorneys for Famous Players Film Co, 
Arthur S. Friend, 

Attorney for Jesse L, Lasky Feature Play Co, (Inc,), 

Moritz Rosenthal, 

Attorney for World Film Corporation and 

Equitable Motion Pictures Corporation, 

New York, January 25, 1916, 

(Note. —H. R. 456 was the original bill, which was amended by the committee 
and reintroduced as H. R. 15462.) 

22126—26-11 
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Federal Motion-Picture Commission 

MINORITY VIEWS 

(To accompany H. R. 15462) 

This bill proposes to regulate by a Federal commission the principal 
amusement agency and what is rapidly coming to be one of the chief educa- 
/ tional agencies of the people of the United States. It is not proposed to 
censor the plays or operas produced at the high-priced theaters throughout 
the country, but it is proposed to give five men at Washington the absolute 
power to determine beforehand what the great mass of the American people 
shall be permitted to see depicted upon the motion-picture screen. Before 
the National Government undertakes to this exercise the local police power 
hitherto reserved to the States, and to regulate purely local amusements, 
thus stretching the implied power of the interstate commerce clause of the 
Federal Constitution to the breaking point, it is incumbent upon the proponents 
of such legislation to show that a widespread evil exists with which the 
State and local authorities are unable to cope. 

At the hearings before the committee practically no real evidence was in¬ 
troduced tending to show that any significant proportion of the moving-picture 
films now being exhibited in the United States are objectionable. In the last 
analysis it appears that what the proponents of this legislation really desire 
is to prevent the exhibition through the agency of the motion-picture film of 
any book or play which in any way depicts crime or immorality, or paints 
/the evil side of human life, on the ground that such scenes tend to corrupt 
morals and incite to crime. It is obvious that any such test as this would 
prevent the great mass of the American people, whose limited means will not 
permit them to patronize the high-priced theaters, from seeing depicted on the 
motion-picture screen practically all the great works of literature from the 
beginning of time. Judged by any such standard most of Shakespeare’s plays 
and even many parts of the sacred Scriptures would be barred. That there 
are occasional indecent and obscene motion-picture films exhibited here and 
there is perfectly true, just as there are obscene and indecent plays produced 
in high-priced theaters and indecent and immoral books published. Such pro¬ 
ductions, however, are already prohibited by the laws of the several States, 
and their transportation from State to State is also prohibited by Federal 
statute under severe penalties. In our opinion, an amendment to the United 
States penal code including motion-picture films in the lists of objects barred 
from interstate transportation will answer every purpose and is as far as 
Federal legislation should go. Such an amendment is proposed in a bill 
introduced in the present Congress and now pending before the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Moreover, there was no evidence whatever before the committee that local 
regulation of the exhibition of motion-picture films has proved ineffective 
where it has been tried. It is entirely within the power of the several States 
to provide that the executive or policy authorities of the local communities 
shall have absolute power to grant and revoke licenses for all places of 
amusement within their several jurisdictions, and in many communities this 
power is now being effectively exercised. Furthermore, most of the States 
already have laws making it a criminal offense, punishable by fine and imprison¬ 
ment, to exhibit an obscene or indecent picture. Where the local police power 
is thus ample to effectively deal with whatever evils exist in the motion-picture 
business, regulation by the National Government is manifestly uncalled for, 
unnecessary, and unjustifiable. 

The overwhelming weight of opinion amongst those producing motion pictures 
is against the proposed censorship bill. The opposition to the bill represents 
more than 85 per cent of the total number of motion-picture films produced. 
Those manufacturers who favor the bill represent a very insignificant propor¬ 
tion of the output. The attitude of this inconsiderable minority is naturally 
and frankly selfish and commercial. They believe that it would be less expen¬ 
sive and troublesome to deal with and, perchance, control a single Federal 
censorship commission than to deal with or to control the several State authori¬ 
ties acting under their already ample policy powers. The notorious effective¬ 
ness of the prepublicity censorship of theatrical productions in England has 
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undoubtedly influenced this minority of the moving-picture manufacturers to 
believe that a like national prepublicity censorship as provided in this bill will 
have a similar effect in this country. 

In England the evidence produced before a special parliamentary committee 
which made a very exhaustive investigation and report in 1909 has established 
the following facts: 

(1) Prepublicity censorship “tends to hinder the gfowth of a great and 
serious drama ” by discouraging distinguished authors whose time is valuable 
from jeopardizing their time by writing plays which might be destroyed by the 
whimsical opinion of a censor. 

(2) It fails to prevent the production of immoral plays. 

(3) It atrophies the exercise of the local policy power over local production 
of immoral plays because they have been licensed by the national censorship 
authority. 

(4) The censorship authority falls under the influence of the large theater 
interests and tends to exercise its censorial powers with undue consideration 
for box-office receipts. 

(5) The large theater interests favor the continuance of the censorship 
bureau because it gives questionable productions immunity from prosecution 
by the local authorities. 

(6) The great literary lights of England are almost unanimous against 
prepublicity censorship. 

These considerations led the special parliamentary committee to recommend 
the abolition of prepublicity censorship in Great Britain. 

The great majority of the motion-picture interests oppose this prepublicity 
censorship bill because it is in their judgment a bill that will tend to stunt 
the natural development of the usefulness of the moving-picture art and will 
tend to confine it, as it has the English drama, to the lighter forms of mere 
amusement when its potential utility lies in the far wider field of information 
and propaganda. They believe that they are consulting an enlightened selfish¬ 
ness when they seek to keep the moving-picture film from the stunting influ¬ 
ences of arbitrary power, for this development of the potential utility of the 
art means a tremendous increases of business. They also frankly say that 
they are unwilling to enter into an inevitable poltical contest for the control 
of the censorship commission t-o be established by this bill. They fear the 
power of the censorship under a rival s influence, because it is a power over 
their business of life and death. The elaborate productions which are now being 
presented represent enormous outlays—sometimes more than a half million 
dollars—before they can be exhibited to the proposed censors. A censorship 
commission under the influence of a rival could thus absolutely ruin a producer 
by exercising corruptly or even with unconscious partiality the arbitrary power 
vested in this commission to condemn the film. 

But we regard the balance of interests between those several small pro¬ 
ducers catering to high-priced houses wdio believe in censorship because it will 
relieve them of the necessity of deferring to local standards of decency, on the 
one hand, and those large producers who want to leave the industry free to 
develop still greater fields of usefulness, on the other, as of little moment com¬ 
pared with another and very grave phase of this question. 

The most serious objection to this bill lies in the power it seeks to give 
an executive commission to trammel the moving-picture art, the propagandist 
power of which is already marvelously developed, and the potential power of 
which seems limitless. 

It is in this rapidly developing powder and use for propaganda that the 
moving-picture film has taken its place beside the speech and press as a 
thing to be kept free from arbitrary control in the interest of free institu¬ 
tions. The essence of free speech and of a free press is the power for propa¬ 
ganda as the media of intelligence. It was this pow r er which reactionary 
authority in the old days sought to repress and which the guardians of free 
institutions struggled to keep free. In the beginning the attack w T as made 
upon free speech and upon free drama before the development of the printing 
press gave writing and printing also an effective power of propaganda. Be¬ 
fore the influence Of the press upon public opinion became effective, and 
before it w r as recognized as a possible aid to the discussion of political, 
economic, and social questions, the drama was largely used as a propagandist 
instrumentality. Down even to the time of Walpole’s ministry in England 
the drama was a very effective means of stirring public opinion, and the 
early laws providing for the censorship of the drama were- political devices 
to muzzle it as an instrument which might be used against those in power. 
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Walpole, whose Government was the most corrupt England ever knew, found 
his power threatened by a popular play exposing the venality of his political 
followers and he learned that another play was about to be produced. It was 
to stop this second play that he caused to be enacted the present censorship 
law in England. It was effective. All attempts! to aroufee the people of 
England to the shame of Walpole’s government through the medium of the 
theater ceased immediately. 

Thus, we see that the original and dominating purpose of the censorship 
of the drama in England was distinctly political, as was demonstrated by 
the parliamentary investigation of 1909. But the rapid development in the 
art of printing goon so overshadowed the drama in the effectiveness of its 
propagandist power that the struggle to free the drama from censorship was 
forgotten in the more important struggle to keep the new power—the power 
of the press—free. For the moment that place and privilege recognized 
the power of the products of the printing press to effect public opinion, they 
began to seek means to control it by the device of prepublicity, censorship. 
The struggle to keep the media of intelligence free from the restraint of 
arbitrary power was thenceforward waged around the question of free speech 
and a free press until these institutions won their final victory and became 
firmly planted in the unwritten constitution of Great Britain and in all our 
own written instruments. Our Federal Constitution, in Article I of the 
amendments, says: 

“Congress shall make no # law respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech or 
of the press, or the right of the people peaceably to assembled and to petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances.” 

If we keep in mind the important fact that the vital thing in speech and 
press which was sought on the one hand to be restrained and trammeled, and 
on the other hand to be kept free was the power of propaganda, we shall 
understand more clearly the importance of bringing the motion-picture film 
within the constitutional guaranty of a free speech and a free press, because 
the analogy in principle and necessity is complete. Indeed, the history of the 
attempt to censor moving-picture films bears a close analogy to the history 
of the attempt to abridge the freedom of speech and of the press. 

In Ohio, for instance, one of the four States which has a censorship board, 
it appeared in evidence before the committee that a motion-picture play depict¬ 
ing a manufacturer bountiful in charities which advertised himself but hard 
on his employees was suppressed bn the ground that it tended to excite class 
feeling. 

In Pennsylvania the power of the censor was invoked to suppress the 
Battle Cry of Peace upon the ground that it tended toward a breach of neu¬ 
trality and to incite military spirit 

In Massachusetts an organization to ameliorate the conditions of child labor 
has been exhibiting moving pictures of actual conditions in certain manufac¬ 
turing plants, and the representatives of these manufacturers attempted to 
stop these exhibitions. If Massachusetts had had a board of censors who 
knows what its action would have been in this case? 

In Massachusetts, also, moving pictures have been recently used to illus* 
trate the workings of savings-bank insurance, an institution very bitterly 
opposed by the old-line insurance companies. 

In France the moving-picture films were credited with the tremendous suc¬ 
cess of the recent Freanch loan, the greatest the world has ever known. 

Do we dare to put in the control of an executive board such an extra¬ 
ordinary power—a power to suppress a medium of thought expression which, 
in this country alone, speaks to 20,000,000 people every day? 

In short, this bill violates the principle of the constitutional guaranty of a 
free press. It denies to the public the very utility in this wonderful new art 
which made it so necessary to keep the press free. It gives a few men des¬ 
potic control over an art which at the very threshold of its development has 
power to influence more than 20,000,000 people every day. It completes the 
vicious circle by making it inevitable that the powerful moving-picture in¬ 
dustry, already the fourth greatest in the country, will be precipitated into 
politics and used for political purposes by the party in power. 

In our opinion every reasonable protection to the public morals can be se¬ 
cured by the proper exercise of the local police power supplemented by the 
amendment to the Federal Penal Code, already suggested. The extraordinary 
power vested in the commission proposed to be created by this bill will not 
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ouly prove ineffective to protect public morals, as experience has shown, but 
it is utterly un-American in its character and in the highest degree dangerous 
from every point of view. 

William W. Rucker. 

Caleb Powers. 

Edmund Platt. 

Frederick W. Dallingeb. 

Mr. Chase (continuing). The work of the National Board of Re¬ 
new has been insufficient for the following reasons: 

First, because the manufacturers do not always obey the orders 
of the board and some manufacturers do not show their films to it. 

Second, because its expenses and the salaries of its secretaries are 
paid by the film manufacturers; the board is not free in its decision, 
it works not for the public entirely, but unconsciously for its friends^ 
the film manufacturers. 

Third, the volunteer “ censors ” are not regular in their attendance. 

Fourth, the board is divided into numerous subcommittees with 
differing moral ideals, and when the secretaries have a questionable 
film they can send it to the committee which is least Jikely to dis¬ 
approve of it. 

Fifth, the executive committee of five members appoints the 
salaried secretaries for the general and censoring committees, and 
nominates all the members of the same. 

I wish very much that Mrs. Kahn would remain here. 

Mrs. Kahn. I have been sent for. I will return in just a minute.. 
May I be excused for just a few minutes? 

Canon Chase. I suggest that we adjourn for a few minutes because 
I should like to have her hear this whole statement. She has an 
open mind and she is naturally friendly to the other side and I am 
very anxious that she should be able to have the whole thing put be¬ 
fore her. 

Mr. Upshaw. She is also very clear-headed in decisions of fact 

The Chairman. Is it the sense of the committee that v r e should go 
on now or shall we adjourn until 2 o’clock? 

Mr. Fenn. We could go on for a little while. 

Mr. Black. How does the doctor fell about it ? 

Canon Chase. Just as you feel about it. 

(Colloquy off the record.) 

Canon Chase. The sixth reason why it can not do effective work is 
because the executive committee, which has control of all the finances, 
can not pay its expenses unless they please the manufacturers, who 
contribute all the funds. 

Seventh, because the law r does not forbid the showing of the un¬ 
approved pictures . 

The Rev. Dr. William Carter, pastor of Throop Avenue Presby¬ 
terian Church, was asked why he withdrew from the National Board 
of Review. He was asked, “ Why didn’t you stick to the job on the 
National Board of Review where you could have done so much 
good?” and he answered, “I would if I had associates who felt the 
same as I did, and would have been glad to, but I was alone and 
refuse to stand for the domination of their secretaries.” 

Now, that is the first attempt of the industry to reform itself 
through the National Board of Review or the National Board of 
Censorship. 
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This is the second one. On March 5, 1921, the National Associa¬ 
tion of the Motion Picture Industry, representing 95 per cent of all 
motion pictures, unanimously adopted 13 standards to purify their 
pictures. They promised not only to live up to those standards but 
to assist in the criminal prosecution of any producers who should 
produce any obscene, salacious, or immoral motion pictures in viola¬ 
tion of law. 

The industry did not conform to the standards nor attempt to 
prosecute anyone who broke his solemn promise. These standards 
are a part of the Upshaw bill. See pages 9, 10, 11, and 12. 

At this point I would like to point out the provision of the bill 
with reference to moral standards and take up the whole question 
of moral standards. If you will turn to page 9- 

The Chairman. Pardon me, Doctor. That is the list that the 
movies themselves drew up? 

Canon Chase. Yes. Before getting to that I was going to take 
up the whole subject of moral standards. May I explain the whole 
moral feature of the bill? 

This is not merely controlling the morals of the movies but this 
is the feature now that we will speak about: There is no compulsory 
preview of motion pictures required by this bill. 

There is an offer of the Government to help the business in making 
the pictures, but the bill provides that a man can go ahead and make 
a picture without having it previewed, without submitting his 
scenario, without sending any description to the commission. He can 
go ahead just as if there was no motion-picture law in the land, with 
this exception, that when the picture is made he sends a letter to the 
commission and says, 44 I have obeyed the laws for the construction 
of this picture and there is nothing immoral in it,” and on his affi¬ 
davit they send him a permit, not a license, but a permit to show the 
picture. 

Now, there is absolutely no censorship there. Censorship means a 
compulsory preview of a thing before the thing is shown to the 
public. 

Mr. Douglass. Suppose he submits a picture and it contains some¬ 
thing that the board considers to be objectionable or unpatriotic? 

Canon Chase. That is what I was going to come to next. Perhaps 
we had better turn to the permit section. 

Mr. Black. What do you mean by 44 unpatriotic ” ? A lot of 
people think it is unpatriotic for people not to agree with themselves. 
Some think that the Democrats are unpatriotic. Who is going to 
define the standard of patriotism ? 

Canon Chase. The commission in the first place will know what 
is patriotic and what is not. You know, as a lawyer, and as a good 
lawyer, you know how the procedure goes. 

Mr. Black. That doesn’t say that I know about this bill just be¬ 
cause I am a good lawyer. 

Canon Chase. I hope you are not an organization man to such an 
extent that you will be guided by anything else than your own con¬ 
science and will keep your mind open until you have heard all the 
information on both sides. 

Mr. Black. I have my conscience working in advance a lot 
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Canon Chase. That is what I do not want. That is what any judge 
is entitled to have. He must hear both sides before he passes 
judgment. 

Under “ Permits 55 just a little bit later is a provision for the 
revoking of a permit. May I, without attempting to find that point, 
may I just quote from memory? 

Mrs. Kahn. It is on page 14. 

Canon Chase. Here is one of the provisions which I sort of suspect 
that the committee will change. I put it in here in a most stringent 
form so that it might be before you to knock down. Sometimes there 
is an advantage in putting in a bill something just a little bit ex¬ 
treme so that it might set the committee to thinking, and they may 
finally come to some conclusion which will be effective. 

On line 18, page 14, it reads: 

Any permit issued as herein provided may be revoked by the commission 
upon complaint that it violates any of the standards required for a license 
under section 5 and must be revoked upon the complaint of any United States 
district attorney, or the attorney general of any State or Territory, or of 
the chief of police or district attorney of any county, city, or town 10 
days after notice in writing is mailed to the applicant at the address named 
in the application. Thereafter any such film may be submitted to the com¬ 
mission only in the manner provided for license. 

Mr. Douglass. Then they censor it. 

Canon Chase. Then it goes back and then they pass on it. 

Mr. Black. After the commission has pased on it? 

Mr. Douglass. No; after the complaint is made. 

Canon Chase. They are given a permit and the picture goes out. 
If nobody has any complaint to find with it, it is never seen by 
the commission. But if, for instance, the board of censors of 
Pennsylvania says, “ This is no good,” by that very act, ipso facto, 
the permit is revoked. 

Mr. Black. You mean ipse dixit, don’t you? As soon as the dis¬ 
trict attorney says so, it is revoked. That is ipse dixit. 

Canon Chase. Yes; the objection revokes it. 

Mr. Douglass. After the district attorney, for example, files a 
complaint, that permit for the film is revoked. Do the interests 
have any power to appeal to the commission to have that film 
reveiwed ? 

Canon Chase. Yes. Just as soon as a permit is revoked, they have 
a right to go down to the commission. 

Mr. Douglass. Then they pass on it? 

Canon Chase. Then they pass on it, and it is quite possible that 
a picture which some district attorney has complained about- 

Mr. Douglass. May be all right? 

Canon Chase. May be all right. They take prompt action upon 
them. 

Going back to what I was speaking about, the licensing standards, 
page 9, section 5- 

Mr. Black. Let me ask you on that point. If one district attorney 
objects to a picture and it goes to the commission and he gets per¬ 
mission to show it, and then another district attorney comes along 
with another complaint, do they have to go through the whole thing 
again? 

Canon Chase. The picture is licensed then and no one can com¬ 
plain about it after that or stop it. 
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Mr. Black. I see. 

Canon Chase. That is the end. It is licensed by the United States 
commissioners. Understand, of course, that this law applies only 
to motion pictures in interstate commerce; it does not apply to mo¬ 
tion pictures in any State. 

Mr. Douglass. That is understood. 

Canon Chase. Yes, that is understood. 

Section 5, on licenses, reads: 

The commission shall promptly view and license for interstate and foreign 
commerce every motion-picture film, voluntarUy submitted to it as herein re¬ 
quired, which does not contain any of the foUowing: 

Here are the things: 

A. Anything obscene, indecent, immoral, inhuman, salacious, unpatriotic, 
sacrilegious, or offensive to the sentiment of religious reverence. 

B. Anything of such character that its exhibition would tend to impair the 
health, debase or corrupt morals of children or adults, incite to crime, 
produce depraved moral ideas, debase moral standards, cause moral laxity in 
adults or minors, disturb public peace, or impair friendly relations with any 
foreign power. 

C. Anything which holds up to scorn any race, nation, sect, or religion. 

I call your attention to that. That is what I referred to before, 
Mr. Black. 

D. The reproduction of an actual cock fight, bull fight, or prize fight. 

Mrs. Kahn. Or any matrimonial fight? 

Canon Chase. Yes; unless there is a proper end. 

E. Anything which exploits or depicts persons notorious for some crime or 
public scandal. 

That is something that I call special attention to. It is not pro¬ 
vided for in any State regulations that we have in the United States 
to-day, but it is something which, I think, is almost unanimous. 
Even the motion-picture people themselves would like to see that 
standard raised. For instance, when the case of that lady—what 
was her name—Lady Cathcart and One of the men made an attempt 
to commercialize her value, the whole motion-picture industry 
through the president of the National—what do you call it—the 
American Owners or the Theater Owners of America said that they 
would have nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Black. She was completely censored out of business by the 
American public. 

Canon Chase. I hope that the United States Supreme Court is 
going to change Mr. Buckner’s decision in that case. 

F. Anything which aims to or does assist the election or defeat of any 

political candidate- 

Mrs. Kahn. According to that, you could not hire your car to be 
run with, for instance, on it, “ Mrs. Kahn, candidate for Congress ”— 
simply run as campaign advertising in any film. That is a great 
way in campaigns. 

Canon Chase. Have you read it through ? 

Mrs. Kahn. I thought that would prevent it. It says, “ any 
political candidate.” 

Canon Chase. A little bit later—this is one of the most important 
things- 

Mr. Black. I would hate to have to go to a commission appointed 
by Calvin Coolidge who would have charge of giving such permis- 
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sion and ask them to allow me to put my picture in. What chance ' 
would I have? They would say, “We have this matter under con¬ 
sideration,” and four days after election I would get a letter saying, 

“ We have found that you are not unpatriotic or salacious and there 
is no objection to your putting your picture in.” 

Canon Chase. I think you will see the wisdom of what I am going 
to discuss. 

F. Anything which aims to or does assist the election or defeat of any politi¬ 
cal candidate: Provided , however , That nothing herein shall prevent the com¬ 
mission granting a license or a permit in commerce for a film, otherwise com¬ 
plying with the standards of this section, which aims to or does assist in the 
election or defeat of any political candidate: Provided , That in the license or 
permit granted and in the seal furnished there is the statement of the condition 
that it shall not be exhibited in licensed places of amusement. 

Mr. Upshaw. May I suggest here, in order that Mrs. Kahn may 
understand the question, tnat I think that the insertion of a name, 
as for instance, “ Mr. Upshaw, candidate for Congress,” could be 
done. That would not be regarded as interstate in any sense; that 
would be purely a local matter. 

Mrs. Kahn. But it would be in licensed places of amusement. 

Mr. Upshaw. This bill deals only with interstate business. That 
would be purely local. 

Mrs. Kahn. Supposing that in a case such as where Mr. Coolidge 
should be running for President and should allow his picture to be 
exhibited. Wouldn’t that be an interstate matter? 

Mr. Upshaw. No; its influence would be confined to only one 
State. 

Mrs. Kahn. Suppose the Path6 News ran a number of news reels 
in which President Coolidge took part and they should be used to 
further political propaganda. For instance, Mr. Coolidge might be 
shown receiving accredited delegates from a conference of Jewish 
women, or from the Catholic Welfare Society, or some other form 
of propaganda that will have its appeal to certain groups all over 
the country. You could not consider that to be used for political 
propaganda. The ladies might offer a petition with 12,000,000 
names on it. What would be the idea? Why object to it? What 
harm is there to these features, absolutely nonpartisan and absolutely 
nonpolitical? What is the harm of putting such things in? 

Canon Chase. May I take that up ? Will you listen to me, Mrs. 
Kahn? 

Mrs. Kahn. Yes; I will be glad to. 

Canon Chase. I want to take up this whole subject before we go 
into this particular thing because this is one of the most vital things 
in the whole bill. 

The third reason why we ask for this bill is because the movie in-: 
dustry under the leadership of Will Hays has not only established 
an efficient lobby working as needed in every State in the country 
where an attempt is made to enact a state censorship law, but in 
Congress whenever any attempt is made to bring this enormous 
business under the control of such laws as other big businesses are 
compelled to obey. 

The first and most successful effort of Will Hay’s office in the 
field of politics was in Massachusetts in the autumn of 1922. Gov- 
22126—26-12 
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1 ernor Coolidge had previously vetoed a censorship bill passed by 
the Massachusetts Legislature, but in 1922 the legislature again en¬ 
acted a similar law. Mr. Hays, however, by spending through his 
office about $156,000, organized one of the most complete political 
campaigns, in which he used the newspapers, telephone operators, 
and social workers so effectively that in a referendum vote a vote 
was cast against what was called a censorship law of 5 y 2 to 2. 

Recently the movie industry has been endeavoring to secure modi¬ 
fication of the motion-picture regulation laws in Pennsylvania and 
New York. And I note from the paper that they have succeeded in 
removing from the law there the provision which protected the pub¬ 
lic from immoral news reels. 

But perhaps the most noteworthy failure of the Hays’s office to 
prevent a legislature and governor to serve the people through laws 
protecting people from the immorality of motion pictures was in 
the State or Connecticut. 

On June 2,1925, both houses of the Connecticut Legislature passed 
an act providing for a registration tax of $10 per reel on films from 
which motion pictures are to be exhibited within that State. 

Mr. Will Hays and his legislative assistant, Mr. Charles C. Petti- 
john, who was secretary of the Indiana State Democratic Commit¬ 
tee while Mr. Hays was chairman of the Indiana Republican State 
Committee, forgot their political difference in their endeavors to 
stifle the movie law introduced in the House of Representatives by 
the Hon. Harry Durant, of Gilbert, Conn. In spite of every oppo¬ 
sition they could muster, the act was enacted by large majorities, in 
each House on the same day. 

The general secretary of the Federal Motion Picture Council, who 
was present in the legislature at Hartford when it passed, learned 
that Mr. Pettijohn was present and had been rallying the exhibitors, 
who for selfish reasons ought to favor the law, to work against its 
enactment. 

Messrs. Hays and Pettijohn endeavored to induce Governor 
Trumbull to veto the act, misrepresenting it as interfering with inter¬ 
state commerce and therefore as unconstitutional. Governor Trum¬ 
bull granted a hearing on June 11 and on June 24 approved the 
law, which went into effect on Julv 1 as chapter 177 of the laws of 
1925. 

The Fox Film Corporation and the American Feature Film Co. 
(Inc.), however, asked the United States district court to grant an 
injunction restraining Governor Trumbull from enforcing the law. 

George W. Wickersham, ex-United States Attorney General, as 
general counsel, represented the industry nationally. The court con¬ 
sented to our filing a brief as amicus curiae. 

On August 17 the decision was announced, refusing to restrain the 
Governor of Connecticut from enforcing the law. The court denied 
practically all the claims of the lawyers of the industry. The court 
held that the Connecticut law is not a burden upon interstate 
commerce. (Fox Film Corp. v. Trumbull, 7 Fed. Rep. (2d Ser.) 715.) 

The outstanding claim of the lawyers of the industry and of Mr. 
Hays has been that the tax of $10 per reel was confiscatory. With¬ 
out explicitly saying so they argued as if the tax of $10 paid for 
only one exhibition of a film. In reality, it pays on the average for 
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500 exhibitions. The tax, therefore, is 2 cents for each exhibition 
of a reel. The claim that the tax is confiscatory is absurd. 

The law permits the tax commissioner to revoke a registration if 
he finds the film “ to be immoral or of a character to offend the racial 
or religious sensibilities of any element of society.” It permits edu¬ 
cational, religious, industrial, and news reels to be given a permit 
to be exhibited without paying the tax. The law provides that any 
such permit may be canceled within the discretion of the com¬ 
missioner. 

Mr. Wickersham claimed that the censorship provisions of this act 
go beyond anything as yet upheld by the courts, vest arbitrary and 
uncontrolled power in the tax commissioner, and are void under the 
fourteenth amendment of the United States. 

The court says: 

This does not clothe the commissioner with arbitrary power. One is clothed 
with arbitrary power only when the law invests h m with power to act accord¬ 
ing to his own wiU or pleasure, capriciously, and without adequate determin¬ 
ing principle. The act involved herein does not permit such action, but ade¬ 
quately indicates the determining principle by which his action is to be con¬ 
trolled. The use of the words “ within the discretion of the commissioner ” do 
not impart absolute and capricious discretion. It is an administrative dis¬ 
cretion, and it requires him to satisfy himself that such a state of facts exists 
that under the statute a reel is of “ strictly scientific character ” or is “ for 
the promotion of educational, charitable, religious, and patriotic purposes, and 
for the instruction of employees by employers of labor.” 

In deciding that question he necessarily exercises discretion and judgment. 
It can be decided in no other way. And in doing so he does hot have un¬ 
limited license to act irrespective of restraint. He must act in conformity 
with the intent and provisions of the statute. (Fox Film Corporation v. 
Trumbull, 7 Fed. Rep. (2d Series) 715.) 

Upon learning of the court’s adverse decision, Mr. Hays announced 
that for the present his organizations would rent no more films for 
Connecticut, though the contracts already made with theaters in 
that State will be kept. The United States statutes forbid any 
boycott. Mr. Hays inaugurated a plain bid for newspaper support 
through advertising patronage. He asked Governor Trumbull to 
call a special session of the legislature to repeal the act. He 
organized a campaign to induce legislators who had voted for the 
act to vote for its repeal. But defeats met him on every side. 

The trust’s lawyers petitioned the court to permit a rearguing 
of the case. The court denied the request on October 12, saying 
that “ w r hether the act as passed is exercise of police power or the 
taxing power, it is valid.” 

Later an appeal was taken to the United States Supreme Court, 
where again the decision was against the trust. 

When the public and the legislators at last comprehended how 
the movie trust had attempted to deceive and brow-beat the public 
to escape the payment of their just share of the taxes, public 
sentiment reacted violently against the trust. 

Finally the people sensed that there was something strange be¬ 
hind this attempt to kill the Connecticut movie law other than first 
appeared. A trade journal exposed the secret when it said: 

It is not the tax in Connecticut that matters, but repiember that Connecticut 
was the first State to put a tax on gasoline and now nearly every State in the 
Union has followed that example. 
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No State has enacted State censorship laws since Hays was en- 
."gaged to exercise his political talents to manipulate State legislatures 
to prevent them. But Hays saw that unless he could kill the Con- 
:necticut law his reign was doomed. Hays’s attempt to induce legis¬ 
lators who had voted for the law to reverse themselves fizzled when 
the real motive of the trust was exposed. 

Hays’s defeat was finally passed off as a “ compromise.” It 
was announced on November 7 that the warfare against the law was 
ended, that the exchanges would be returned to New Haven, that 
the appeal to the United States Supreme Court had been withdrawn, 
and the rental of films to Connecticut theaters would be resumed 
because Governor Trumbull had declared that he would recommend 
to the next legislature that the movie tax law be amended so as to 
eliminate the censorship feature. 

Governor Trumbull, however, has not surrendered. He is quoted 
in the New York Times as saying that he did not believe any sub¬ 
stitute bill would be proposed and that he would not make any 
specific recommendations. His chief interest, he said, was to help 
out the theater owners, as he recognized that there were weak points 
in the law. The next legislature will not meet till 1927. The taxes 
will be paid as the law requires. Connecticut will receive about 
*$200,000 annually from the movies. 

Mr. Pettijohn. Are you quoting from Governor Trumbull’s state¬ 
ment when you say that? 

Canon Chase. No. The quotation ends with “His chief interest 
was to help out the theater owners, as he recognized that there 
were weak points in the law.” That is the end of his statement. 

The chief cause for rejoicing, however, is that the new law makes 
it possible for any citizen in Connecticut, if an immoral or indecent 
film is shown anywhere in Connecticut, to take such action as will 
immediately banish it from the State. 

Mr. Fletcher. Any individual? 

Canon Chase. Any individual can make a complaint to the tax 
commissioner, and the tax commissioner will then view the film; 
and if in his judgment the film is not within the standards men¬ 
tioned in the law, he can by his ipse dixit remove it. There is no 
censorship in the law. 

Mr. Douglass. That is censorship, no matter when it begins. It 
is censorship. 

Canon Chase. We must define our terms always. Many fights 
are conducted because we do not understand our terms. What was 
your point ? 

Mr. Fletcher. You were going to explain what happened when 
an individual complains to the tax commissioner—the process by 
which his will is carried out. 

Mr. Lowrey. Whether or not that is censorship. 

Canon Chase. There is only one real censorship in the world 
to-day, as far as I know, and that is in England, the censorship of 
the state, whereby the law, which is 300 years old and perhaps 500, 
appoints one man who is the censor, and he inspects all pictures 
that are presented for pay in public theaters. A play must be 
presented for your friends for which there is no admission fee or 
for which there is no charge made; but if there is any money to be 
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made out of it through public theaters, he censors it. It can not 
be shown in that capacity without his approval. 

Mr. Douglass. He is a censor in your estimation ? 

Canon Chase. He is a censor. No one can reverse him. Parlia¬ 
ment itself can’t reverse him. He is a censor. He is a censor em¬ 
ployed for previewing films with an arbitrary power which never 
can be reversed. 

Now, under all the State laws which are called censorship laws, 
all the censor does is to preview the films and to declare that they are 
proper before they are shown. Censorship is an arbitrary acting in 
accordance with the will or whim of the censor. If he proceeds to 
act in accordance with the law, to administer the law, to carry out 
the law, he does only what any judge does or any administrative 
office. 

Mr. Douglass. Does this law contemplate censorship in the sense 
that the commissioners shall have the power to keep out of produc¬ 
tion any film which does not meet with these standards of morality 
as set down in this law ? 

Canon Chase. Yes. 

Mr. Douglass. Isn’t that censorship within the law ? 

Canon Chase. Well, as I say, it depends on what your definition 
of censorship is. 

Mr. Douglass. You object to the word, it seems to me. You do 
not like to use this word “ censorship.” The word seems to be offen¬ 
sive to you. 

Canon Chase. Yes, I think it is an offensive term; but I don’t 
object to it so much if we understand what we mean by it. 

Mr. Douglass. It is a legal censorship, as contemplated by this bill. 

Canon Chase. What do you mean by the word “ censorship ”? 

Mr. Douglass. I mean by “ censorship ” the right of these com¬ 
missioners within the limits imposed by this law as defining morals, 
the right of the commissioners to preclude from production such 
films as they say comes within the purview of this law, which con¬ 
templates that they shall have the right to say what is the law within 
the meaning of the term “ morality,” as defined therein. 

Canon Cjiase. If you call that censorship, all right. 

Mr. Douglass. I call that censorship. What would you call it ? 

Canon Chase. I call it simply- 

Mr. Douglass. Regulation, f 

Canon Chase. For an administrative officer- 

Mr. Douglass. There is really a very small difference, Canon, 
between the terms “ censorship ” and 46 le<ral regulatiori,” isn’t there? 

Mr. Upsiiaw. Our concept is this: That censorship properly 
belongs to pictures already made. 

Mr. Douglass. I do not care where censorship begins, whether by 
preyie>v or whether upon complaint of a district attorney. When 
the question,of whether a picture is moral or not arises, it comes 
before, the, commissioners, whether by preview or by complaint after 
production through a district attorney. They exercise the powers 
under this law to either license or refuse to license the picture. 
Whether that commissioner , is acting as censor or regulator or what 
not,he is acting with the power given under this act. Isn’t that so? 
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Mr. Upshaw. May I remark that it comes back again to our con¬ 
cept of the meaning of censorship. Times arise in some countries 
when it is announced that all statements are censored. 

Mr. Douglass. That is no real censorship where it is purely 
an arbitrary matter that affects the public peace in the public 
emergency. This bill does not contemplate that kind of censor¬ 
ship. This is a censorship of a certain kind limited by the terms 
of this act, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Upshaw. If you call it that. 

Mrs. Kahn. It is a colloquial application of the word “ cen¬ 
sorship.” 

Mr. Upshaw. We come back to the meaning of the word again. 
We are preventing them from producing anything that is not 
within these standards; we are not censoring a thing that is already 
produced. 

Mr. Douglass. You are censoring a thing if you say that it does 
not come up to that standard set by law. 

Mr. Upshaw. Not if you say so before it occurs. We are saying 
so beforehand in order to encourage them to produce a thing that 
will be within the standards of this definition. 

Mr. Douglass. You set the standard of definition in this bill 
to be determined by these commissioners, who are to be given author¬ 
ity to say, “This picture is sacrilegious” or “This picture is in¬ 
decent.” The commissioners have the authority under this law to 
say whether that picture is indecent, obscene, immoral, or what; 
and when this commissioner does that under the terms of the statute 
he is censoring that picture. 

Mr. Upshaw. Before it is made? 

Mr. Douglass. Before it is made or after it is made and produced, 
while it is subject to the complaint of the district. attorney, as 
provided by the terms of this act. When he exercises the authority 
given him by this act, before or after he censors it. 

Mr. Fenn. May I suggest that I think this whole matter is only 
a matter of tweedledum and tweedledee. It is only a question of 
whether you want to accept the word “ censorship ” or the word 
“ regulation.” 

Mr. Upshaw. May I suggest here that our whole motive in this 
thing is this: We have a friendly interest in the motion-picture 
business and we want to save the producer from the trouble of 
producing pictures that are not what they ought to be. 

The Chairman. I am very much interested in this and I want to 
give everybody full leeway for questions; but it is 2 minutes to 
1 and I would like to get some idea of how much longer you will 
require. 

Canon Chase. I think if we could have a couple of hours after 
lunch. I don’t know what will develop, but we ought to finish then. 

The Chairman. Is it the sense of this committee that we continue 
this after we start at 2 o’clock so that they can complete their side 
of the case? The only thing is that two hours takes up until 4 
o’clock and work is piling up in my office and I suppose it is in 
your offices. 

Mr. Pettijohn. May I say one thing? If Mr. Chase will finish 
this afternoon, I will let a lot of our people go and submit their 
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statements in writing so as to simplify the matter and finish up our 
side in one hour. 

Mr. Fbnn. I may not be able to come here to-morrow. 

Mr. Pettijohn. If you will give us an hour this afternoon. 

Mrs. Kahn. You are certainly entitled to all the time you want. 
Each side ought to be given all the time that is reasonably necessary 
to present its side of the case. I don’t think that we want to cut 
off anybody’s presentation of his case. I don’t know why one side 
should present its case fully and should be given all the time it abso¬ 
lutely wants and then the other side should not be given as much 
time as that side wants. 

The Chairman. That is certainly what I want to do. I want to get 
the sense of the committee and make it convenient to the committee. 

Mr. Douglass. I will have to get away before to-morrow. I move 
that we sit this afternoon. 

The Chairman. We are not going to hold hearings next week. If 
we can not finish before Monday, we will have to hold meetings the 
week after next. 

Mr. Pettijohn. The chairman has been kind to us, and I am 
wondering if this committee in discussing this bill cares to hear from 
some one directly connected with the industry, who is some kind of 
authority on the subject. 

Mrs. Kahn. I think so. 

Mr. Pettijohn. I was wondering whether you would like to hear 
from people who are interested in this thing and find out whether 
they are people who want to be saved from their friends or whether 
they don’t. If you don’t, I would like to respectfully suggest that 
next week I have to be in Canada and the following week on the 
west coast. We have very constructive work to do in some lines. If 
we could have to-morrow morning one hour, we could then submit 
most of the others in writing and the resolutions that have been 
passed by various organizations. A lot of those folks have already 
gone home. 

The Chairman. We don’t want to preclude you or confine you to 
an hour. You may have all the time that you wish. 

Mrs. Kahn. Let us meet to-morrow morning. 

The Chairman. I am perfectly willing to go ahead to-morrow 
morning. 

Mrs. Kahn. May I make the suggestion that we meet here at 9.30 
to-morrow ? 

The Chairman. That would be satisfactory. 

Mrs. Kahn. That would give us plenty of time. We can go on 
this afternoon at 2 and then to-morrow at 9.30. 

The Chairman. Is that satisfactory to this committee? 

We will adjourn now and meet this afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon the committee adjourned at 12.40 p. m. until 2 o’clock 
p. m.). 

AFTER RECESS 

The committee reassembled at the conclusion of the recess, at 2 
o’clock d. m. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. I am going to 
introduce a new witness at this point, Mrs. Gibbs, who desires about 
10 minutes to present a statement to the committee. 
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STATEMENT OF MBS. RUFUS M. GIBBS, BALTIMORE, MB. 

Mrs. Gibbs. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I may say that I am. a 
member of the Citizens League for Better Motion Pictures. 

Mrs. Kahn. Do you represent them or are you just speaking as an 
individual ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. Yes; Mrs. Bennett is president, and spoke for the 
organization. I am speaking as an individual, or as an organization. 
I was State chairman for the D. A. R. motion picture division. 

Mrs. Kahn. The question is whether you are speaking as an 
individual or whether you represent the organization. 

Mrs. Gibbs. Well, I do not know. Of course, the organization 
asked me to speak. 

Mrs. Kahn. Then you represent the organization. 

Mrs. Gibbs. I am speaking more as an individual, however. 

Mr. Douglass. You are acceptable in both capacities. 

Mrs. Gibbs. I will say that I have been very consistently for 
States rights; coming from Maryland, I perhaps could not feel 
any other way. I have been before this committee at various times 
in connection with the educational bill that we opposed very much, 
and also opposed the maternity act, and also I am against the Vol¬ 
stead Act. I have appeared in all these capacities, as I feel that the 
dual form of government is something we want to preserve, and I 
recognize, not only as a matter of sentiment, that we want to pre¬ 
serve it, but from a practical standpoint, we would really have a top- 
heavy government that we could not carry on if everything was 
settled here in Washington. I am going into this matter because 
I feel it would strengthen my argument in favor of this particular 
bill, and I have reluctantly come to the conclusion that the Federal 
Government will have to do something, because we have State cen¬ 
sorship in Maryland, and they have done pretty well, I think, on the 
whole, but it has been a very difficult thing to handle, and they can¬ 
not get through the kind of bill they want. Of course, you realize 
that there is a tremendous pressure. I am not an alarmist; I do 
not see red with regard to Wall Street, but when you get an industry 
that is tied up in so many ways with everybody, it is very difficult 
not to say, “Well, we do not want to throttle them; we want to be 
careful,” and we have naturally to guard it from any fanaticism, and 
that sort of tiling. But I do feel we can turn to Congress because 
of three reasons—I think, on the ground that it is a trust, and on the 
ground that you direct foreign relations over here, and then I t hink 
on the ground of the moral influence. It seems to me that a trust 
that does hold an influence that can make or mar the morals of 
America, is quite as important as any trust that interferes with our 
health or injures us, either in the matter of food or drugs or in any 
other way. 

I have seen how inadequate the censorship can be when the entire 
theme of the motion pictures is unsound, and yet it is so subtly un¬ 
sound that it is very difficult to attack, and you find censors con¬ 
demning something, and the property interests enters in, and they 
will say, “ Here are thousands of dollars tied up in this film, but 
you say we can not exhibit it; now we must take it into the courts 
an,d must exhibit it if it is a possible thing;” and consequently it 
means it is dragged;through the courts, and in the meantime it is 
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being shown or advertised by the papers, and it is announced, that 
the censors think there is something immoral or obscene or something 
that breaks the law, and therefore it piques the peoples’ curiosity. 

Of course we feel particularly with respect to the younger people 
who are always looking for something new, and I think it is hard 
to keep them perhaps up to the standards that we would like even 
in the best regulated families. So I do feel that that is an aspect that 
you can regard. Of course it is distinctly an amusement. There is 
no analogy between freedom of the press and freedom of the motion- 
picture industry. They show what they choose to 9how, and the 
Supreme Court has held over and over again that it is distinctly an 
amusement, and I also think, in regard to the newspapers, as Canon 
Chase can tell you, there is absolutely a conspiracy of silence that 
our side is very much concerned with. We can see it over and over 
again. I have been pilloried in the press, when I went with a group 
of women to the Governor to ask for a censor who had educational 
qualifications, and we had a most unfair representation. It was a 
case where we were pilloried, they spoke about “A 10-foot kiss,” a 
sort of thing that any sensitive woman would naturally resent. That 
is the kind of treatment that you get everywhere. I was at a confer¬ 
ence in Chicago—and the press pictured the industry as all that it 
ought to be. Judge Lindsey’s statements were heralded all over 
the country- 

Mr. Douglass. He was supposed to be interested in the welfare of 
children, was he not? 

Mrs. Gibbs. I think he takes a very warped point of view. The 
only explanation is that he has dealt so long with abnormal children 
who come in contact with him that he generalizes from those con¬ 
ditions, which I think, is a very dangerous way. He has an article 
just recently in Physical Culture, in which I think his whole idea is 
quoted, and it is a menace to our civilization, and I can only excuse 
it on the ground that he has absolutely a warped idea. 

In our own town we, for instance, gave a benefit, with the United 
Artists’ film, and none of our exhibitors would have anything to 
do with the United Artists. I believe they felt they held their films 
too high. They were not in the producing group at that time and 
they would handle nothing of theirs. So we had to get the film 
directly from the Washington exchange, and we gave it out to one of 
the papers and we could get no publicity. That film was never 
mentioned except in a society column, where it would say that such 
and such a film would be given, but it was never mentioned among 
the news films. Of course we felt if the public was interested in the 
film and knew about it,, they would Want to see it. Lady Diana 
Manners, was in this English film, and it was at this time one of our 
papers, the Baltimore Sun, had an account of the Duke of York’s 
wedding written by Lady Diana Manners so we felt that this would 
be a wonderful opportunity for them to say that Lady Diana 
Manners was appearing in this film. 

Mrs. Kahn. Was it a film representing Lady Diana Manners? 
That would be the old Janice Meredith—what do they call that story 
of Lady Diana Manners in England, When Knighthood was in 
Flower? 
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Mrs. Gibbs. No ; this was called The Glorious Adventure. It was 
at the time of Nell Gwynn and Charles I. 

Mrs. Kahn. Then it was not Lady Diana Manners who was appear¬ 
ing ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. Oh, yes, this was Lady Diana Manners that was 
appearing in the film. 

Mrs. Kahn. Oh, she acted? 

Mrs. Gibbs. Yes, she acted in the film, and we felt that it was a 
splendid opportunity, when they would not give it proper publicity, 
to have it at least mentioned. 

Mr. Douglass. That film was made in England, was it not? 

Mrs. Gibbs. Yes, sir. But it was something that they would not 
have anything to do with. But whenever the films are ones that 
Douglas Fairbanks and others are connected with, it is an entirely 
different matter. 

Mr. Douglass. They do not refuse the Douglas Fairbanks films, 
do they, these same producers? 

Mrs. Gibbs. We do not get them until very late. I saw Douglas 
Fairbanks’ pictures in two little New England towns last summer in 
Don Q, but we are just now getting them in Baltimore. 

Mrs. Kahn. And we are just now getting them in San Francisco. 
I think. 

Mrs. Gibbs. It is very seldom that we get these things in the 
beginning. I do not know what the reason is, but the United Artists 
are not in favor with our exhibitors. 

Mrs. Kahn. I misunderstood you. I thought you meant that they 
were not in favor with the newspapers. 

Mrs. Gibbs. Oh, no. It is just a little difficult- 

Mr. Fletcher. Does the witness mean to imply that there was a 
conspiracy among the newspapers not to mention this in a review ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. Yes; we could never get it mentioned in any way. 
For instance, the press stated—and Canon Chase can read it, and we 
had it in a letter to Governor Ritchie—in which they say the 
newspapers must regard the interests of the motion-picture produc¬ 
ers and exhibitors; that they are almost the biggest advertisers in 
the country, and every editorial office and every business office and 
every newspaper must regard them. 

Mr. Fletcher. I have Deen in the newspaper business all my life 
and this is rather unique news to me. 

Mrs. Gibbs. I am only saying that we found this conspiracy of 
silence, and you will find that if you are not in accord with some¬ 
thing you do not get any publicity. Just in connection with this 
film we asked everyone to at least mention it among the film notices. 

Mr. Fletcher. May I ask whether you wish to imply that the 
newspapers did not want to advertise it or they were in cahoots to 
inspire silence against you; which is it? 

Mrs. Gibbs. I only draw my own conclusions, that they did not 
want to help us or help the United Artists with their film. At that 
time I went to three different managers and they all said they would 
not touch anything that the United Artists were bringing out. 

Mr. Fletcher. The newspaper managers said that? 

Mrs. Gibbs. No; the exhibitors. I feel that everyone connected 
with the industry has this influence with the papers, and therefore 
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the United Artists not being popular in Baltimore at that time, 
nothing of theirs was mentioned. 

Mr. Fletcher. You are making a very serious charge against 
the newspapers of this country, and I should like to have more evi¬ 
dence on that point, which would fortify that hypothesis that the 
newspapers actually conspired in silence to ignore your show. Did 
they take other action with respect to the other productions ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. Oh, yes; all the others were run in regular columns. 

Mr. Fenn. Did you advertise this production in any of the 
papers? 

Mrs. Gibbs. Yes; we finally took the necessary steps to do that. 

Mrs. Kahn. This was for charity, was it ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. Yes. 

Mr. Fletcher. Can you give the names of the newspapers that 
you would consider were in that group of conspirators ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. I can only remember that I watched the papers and 
never seemed to get anything with regard to what was going on, 
but I can also tell you, as I say, that we never had our side presented 
or any criticism of the industry. I have yet to see anything presented 
in a fair way. 

Mrs. Kahn. Pardon me, but I think it is quite the custom in 
many States that if an affair is given for charity, that it is only 
mentioned in the society columns. It is given but very little other 
publicity. I think that has been the experience in other parts of the 
country. I would not say that it was a conspiracy amongst the news¬ 
papers, but I know frequently we have been interested in San Fran¬ 
cisco in charitable periormances, and the only publicity we could 
get were notices among society events. I think the same is true in 
Washington, unless it is something very unusual. They will give 
you almost all the publicity you want in the society columns, but they 
do not consider it an item ox general news. 

Mrs. Gibbs. Perhaps you could interpret it in that way. 

Mrs. Kahn. I know they do mention it in the society columns. 

Mrs. Gibbs. Yes, but they would not mention it in film news—The 
Film Fan, in which we know what is coming. 

Mr. Fletcher. Did you interview any editors about it? 

Mrs. Gibbs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fletcher. What was their reaction? 

Mrs. Gibbs. They would always say, “Yes, it is going in,” but they 
never got anything in. I do know that it is a biased account with 
reference to any efforts we make to have things improved. We never 
get our side fairly mentioned. We are ridiculed and pilloried. 

Mr. Fletcher. Is that with regard to the movies, or a general 
situation ? / 

Mrs. Gibbs. No; in regard to the movies, as I told you about going 
to the Governor. We felt that we were very badly used. Now, with 
regard to foreign affairs, I think we have had a great deal of evi¬ 
dence in regard to how our movies are looked upon. Here is an 
article from the New York Tribune. It is an editorial and tells 
about how the Chinese Chamber of Commerce had passed a reso¬ 
lution asking to have the American motion pictures excluded because 
they were debauching the Chinese morals. 

Mrs. Kahn. What Chinese Chamber of Commerce published that, 
may I ask? 
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Mrs. Gibbs (reading): 

(Reprint from Editorial in New York Tribune September 4, 1923.) 

OUR WORST FILMS FORWARD 

A recent editorial in The Peking Daily News remarked that certain foreign 
films then showing were “ debauching Chinese morals.” Last spring the Chinese 
National Chamber of Commerce submitted to provincial authorities a petition 
requesting the restricting of motion picture exhibitions because of “ the harm 
done to the public by the showing of the pictures representing burglary, rob¬ 
bery, and other kinds of violence.” These strictures were aimed at American 
producers, because the majority of films now being shown in China are of 
American manufacture. 

The condition that called forth condemnation of this nature in China oh 
tains elsewhere in the Orient. The fact seems to be that the motion-picture 
magnates, particularly those of this country, regard the nations of the earth 
whose masses are most backward as the legitimate dumping ground for films 
whose crude sensationalism and inartistic production have rendered them 
unpalatable to the increasingly sophisticated taste of even the remoter country 
districts of America and Europe. Thoughtful westerners in the Far East 
have often expressed the conviction that most of the producers send out 
only their poorest or their very oldest films, and certainly the picture that 
these films give of American and European life is both unflattering and un¬ 
true. The American who attends the “ movies ” in China and the rest of the 
Orient, and also in Russia and portions of Central Europe and South America, 
blushes for his country’s name as he watches the audiences eagerly absorb 
sometimes vicious and usually shallow and badly presented ideas, and with 
them a totally false conception of his civilization. 

Present-day business ethics no longer rank gun running, drug peddling, and 
alcohol selling to backward peoples as honorable occupations. Should not 
the flooding of the minds of these people with trashy, vulgar, and pernicious 
ideas be placed in the same category when such ideas are presented as if they 
were aceepted by the best codes of behavior in the nations in which they 
originate? 

Possibly the motion-picture industry of the United States will fail to be 
moved by the desire to assist the rest of the world by the exercise of self- 
restraint in this respect. In that case a more potent argument might be the 
fact that as the result of the flood of American “ penny-dreadful ** films 
American productions enjoy a very low reputation indeed among leaders of 
the nations whose masses have been exploited by them, and that, as the 
action of the Chinese Chamber of Commerce shows, indications are visible 
of a tendency to shut out American films entirely. 

The Chairman. This is just for my own information. I have 
been wondering as I heard the evidence what real motive might be 
behind the official action taken in those foreign countries, and I was 
wondering whether you or any other witness had. any information 
that might show that there were certain industries in those countries 
attempting to get into the moving-picture business, and it was to 
sort of head off competition or whether it was coming from people 
who felt sincerely that the moralsKvere being affected. I kno^v noth¬ 
ing about picture shows abroad except as I gather it from the 
evidence. 

Mr. Lowrey. May I be excused for saying that I had a very close 
friend^ an old college mate, who was over here at the time of the 
peace conference, the conference for the limitation of armaments, 
who had spent about 30 years in Japan and had very free observa¬ 
tion there, and he told about the injury that he felt was being done 
to America by the moving pictures that Were sent there which 
reacted on the Japanese mind, and they were feeling that the Ameri- 
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can pictures were a reflection of American morals and were acting 
as evidence against American morals and American ideals- 

Mrs. Gibbs. Yes. 

Mr. Lowrey. I do not know how minutely he talked, but he men¬ 
tioned it two or three times, the effect in Japan of the American 
moving pictures. 

The Chairman. If that be true, it is quite possible to see that 
aside from the wrong light in which we are placed abroad, it would 
be apt to affect in some degree our friendly diplomatic relations, 
and also affect adversely our foreign trade and business, if carried 
too far. 

Mr. Lowrey. I should think so. That was the first I had ever 
heard of any bad influence of our pictures abroad. This friend was 
very much interested in that disarmament conference, and in the 
question of the establishment of peace on the Pacific, and in our re¬ 
lations with Japan generally. He is a man of decided ability and 
great character, and he spoke rather strongly two or three times of 
his regret at what our American moving pictures were meaning in 
Japan. 

Mr. Douglass. May I ask, keeping in mind the feeling of the Jap¬ 
anese against us on the immigration and expansion questions, if we 
can expect much favorable opinion from them about anything 
American ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. No. 

Mr. Lowrey. That was before we passed this last restriction law— 
this last immigration law? 

Mr. Fenx. Do you think that was accelerated by the last immigra¬ 
tion law? 

Mr. Lowrey. I am sure it was, very decidedly. 

Mrs. Gibbs. I have spoken to quite a number of missionaries and 
they are unanimous in condemning the motion pictures that were 
shown, and in this conference that we had in Chicago, one day was 
given to international relationship, and some testimony there, par¬ 
ticularly from one young Chinaman, and also from a native of In¬ 
dia, I think was very potent in regard to this whole condition. 

Mr. Douglass. What, are the Japanese and Chinese themselves 
doing about excluding American motion pictures? It is a question 
entirely within their territoriality and jurisdiction. Why should we 
bother our heads about it when they have their own national instru¬ 
mentalities for preventing the exhibition of the pictures which they 
say are objectionable? 

Mrs. Gibbs. I expect in time we will work out something- 

Mr. Douglass. Why should this Congress bother itself about it? 

Mrs. Gibbs. In the meantime the plea is that they want to see 
American life. 

Mr. Douglass. You can not convince me that Japan is very 
anxious to see the good side of American life. I personally think 
that we are opening up a question that we can not decide. As Mrs. 
Kahn suggests, of course the psychology and point of view of the 
West is entirely different from that of the East, and what we might 
consider absolutely moral, from their psychology and point of view 
they would consider immoral. 

Mr. Lowery. May I suggest again that we are drifting away from 
the subject, and had better wait until the evidence is all in before 
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we enter into a discussion of it. I may suggest that it is at least a 
question of some seriousness as to what the impressions are that we 
make on foreign nations, and what America’s reputation is abroad. 
As to whether this is the way to correct it, we will discuss when we 
go into executive session. 

Mr. Douglass. If they are willing to receive a favorable impres¬ 
sion of us in Japan, I would agree with you, but you can not make 
me think that they want to look very favorably upon us at the pres¬ 
ent time, considering how they feel. In other words, Japan is a com¬ 
mercial and political rival of ours. What they think of us just now 
is not going to affect our judgment very much. 

Mrs. Gibbs. Mr. Hughes has been quoted as saying that the moving 
pictures affected international relations, and I think they can not 
but do that. This young native of India testified in the hearings. 
They have been offered some film which they could give at the 
Y. M. C. A. and they are very anxious to use it in order to get money y 
and they waited for three months trying to find a film that would be 
suitable, and they could not. I asked Mr. Jason Joy at the office in 
New York about films that could not pass the censorship laws and be 
shown—they were taken over from some earlier time, and I asked 
what had happened to them, and if they were sent out, and he said 
of course the managers from those different countries came and 
asked for those different things and he let them have what they 
wanted, and I know that they have films that are very objectionable 
that they would not dare to show here. 

When I was in London two years ago I went to the British board 
of censors—Mr. T. P. O’Connor is chairman of that board—and 
talked with the secretary, and he gave me some of their reports 
and was very good about giving me information, and he said that 
entire law was created to protect them from American films, show¬ 
ing the type of films that the exhibitors did not want to have below 
the moral standards of what their people wanted, and he said to me, 
“They realize that we have a large element in England who have 
looked askance at the theater since the Puritan days, and this was a 
new form of amusement and they could keep these people from being 
alienated- 

Mr. Douglass. Now, are Mr. O’Connor and other English censors 
keeping out objectionable American films, as they consider them ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. Yes; they are keeping them out- 

Mr. Douglass. Why could they not do that in Japan by similar 
authority ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. Well, I suppose the English are a good deal more 
equal to meeting modern conditions than the Japanese. 

Mrs. Kahn. Oh, no. 

Mrs. Gibbs. Of course, that is neither here nor there. I suppose 
perhaps they will work out something, but I suppose they are so 
anxious to know the Western mind that they want to see the films in 
Japan. I think if we are not misrepresenting conditions here there 
will be more chance of work internationally. 

Mr. Douglass. The only thing is that I think we are going too far 
afield. 

Mrs. Gibbs. I was going to tell you about the international rela¬ 
tions, and I do know about them, but I do not want to take up the 
committee’s time if any of the members think I had better not. 
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The Chairman. Have you anything else that you wish to present ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. I have a few more suggestions that I would like to 
make. I feel that I could not talk about international relations 
without telling you what I do know on that subject. 

The Chairman. Mr. Douglass did not want to foreclose you, of 
course. 

Mr. Douglass. No; certainly not. 

Mrs. Gibbs. I know there has been a great hue and cry in Eng¬ 
land against American films. 

The Chairman. Is that not a business matter; is it not based on 
business to some extent ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. I think Mr. Hayes said something about the films 
following the flag, or the flag following the films, I do not know 
which. 

Mr. Fenn. It would be perfectly natural that producers in Eng¬ 
land should, from a business standpoint, be desirous of excluding as 
far as possible American films. That is not a matter of morality; 
it is a matter of business. 

Mrs. Gibbs. I know the censorship was based on the ground that 
they did not want objectionable films. 

Mr. Fenn. One thing more before you finish; I did not want to 
interrupt your presentation, but do you think that the oriental mind, 
the oriental standards, and the oriental appreciation is similar to 
that of our country and of England ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. Oh, no. 

Mr. Fenn. For instance, a movie that might be based on a religious 
topic, a film illustrating a bible story, might be most acceptable here 
and delightful to the best people—I would like to see one myself— 
and yet to the Oriental, with his standard of religion and worship, it 
might be very decidedly objectionable. 

Mrs. Gibbs. Oh, yes. I feel we can not possibly regulate that. 

Mr. Fenn. So how are you going to regulate it with respect to 
any foreign country? The Japanese must be the judges of the pic¬ 
tures they want and a censorship board could only relate to the 
American public and not to the Chinaman, the Indian, and the 
Orientals, of which I speak in particular. 

Mrs. Gibbs. Except that it seems to me we at least ought not to 
have these objectionable things, those that are so distinctly objec¬ 
tionable. 

Mr. Fenn. I do not see how you could reconcile the oriental mind 
in the matter of appreciation of western civilization and the apprecia¬ 
tion of western taste, because what we think would be most accept¬ 
able to us on the screen might be absolutely distasteful to the oriental 
and perhaps some of this criticism that has been given here that our 
movies were objectionable there was not on the ground of moral 
impropriety but perhaps on the ground of offense to the oriental 
mind with respect to their customs and practices. 

Mrs. Gibbs. Well, that is the criticism of the Americans who live 
out there and who recognize that the character of pictures shown 
there could not pass here. No censorship board would pass them. 
There should be a regulation with respect to films that are most 
objectionable. 

Mr. Douglass. I agree with you on that proposition. 

Mrs. Gibbs. And they are misrepresenting us. 
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The Chairman. The point you want to stress is that you feel the 
film of such low moral standard as would tend to convince the orien¬ 
tal mind that they represent our own standard of life should not be 
permitted ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. Yes; I feel that there ought to be some method of 
preventing it by some kind of embargo on the films shown there. 
I do feel that. And then, the British board has cut out a certain 
number of films, cut out a great many films, but then it is just like 
our censor boards; when they get a tremendous number of themes 
that are unsound, it is so difficult to do very much about it, and 
there has been a hue and cry there. There are groups of English 
women or organizations that have condemned our films. 

I am not one who wants to have simply films for children pre¬ 
sented. I am perfectly willing for my own children—I have four 
of them—to know life if they know it with a sense of proportion, 
but I feel this exaggerated emphasis on sex and dealing with the 
technique of the harlot is really very objectionable. When I was 
at the conference in Chicago, Mr. Terry Ramsey spoke—I do not 
know whether he is going to speak before this committee or not— 
with regard to films, and speaking for the industry, made the point 
that I would like to pass on to this committee because he was ridi¬ 
culing all attempts at reform and talking about complete freedom 
everywhere, that no one could grow up into an independent person 
if he was shackled, and he told of a film that was made in the early 
days and how proud this man had been of his 300 feet of one par¬ 
ticular episode. He made quite a record in having that number of 
feet, and was asking his friends to come and see the new productions 
that were to contrast the old with the new. In this particular film 
thev put on 300 feet which was cut to about 10 feet, and he said 
with great triumph, “That was a Bible story that they cut. That 
was the story of Joseph and his brethren. You can not even let these 
reformers have the Bible without their finding fault with it.” I had 
no chance to answer him then, but I did answer him the next day; 
I do not know whether he was there or not, but as he said, this 
episode was with regard to Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, and he said 
tney even wanted to cut that. 

All we ask of the motion-picture industry is to have them recog¬ 
nize the same sense of proportion that the Bible recognizes. There 
are 12 chapters about Joseph and his brethren and 6 verses about 
Joseph and Potipher’s wife. I think, on a rough estimate, it takes 
up one-fiftieth of the story. But I feel when we have to sit there 
and look at an episode of that sort, about one-third of the whole, 
they are lacking in a sense of proportion, and that, sir, is the indict¬ 
ment I bring against them. They take a classic and mutilate it 
and distort it and throw emphasis where it does not belong, and I 
think they can in that way do untold harm, just as they are doing 
constantly in a great many things. I think there are some things 
that are perfectly wonderful, and I would be perfectly willing to 
stand for the films that Mr. Harnner mentioned yesterday. They 
are all good films, but they are goihg far from that kind of film. 

Last year we had a “ better movie week ” in Baltimore, and some 
women went around just as quickly as they could during that week. 
We did not seek expensive films; we were not interested in such films 
as Mr. Harnner mentioned. I think the exhibitors regard Baltimore 
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as a cheap town; I do not know, but anyway we do not get those 
better films very soon* At the Century—these are our main thea¬ 
ters—they were having Cheaper to Marry. This was a sordid play, 
entirely taken up with proving that it does not pay a man to become 
completely infatuated with a mistress. There was no question about 
the morality; the thing was that she got the better of him very 
completely. That was the whole theme; and you go, as I do, to 
one of these theaters that is near a high school and see it packed with 
little girls from 15 to 16 up to 18 m the afternoon, you will find 
that that is where they go. 

The other one was Enticement, at the Boulevard. This was a 
charming heroine who has the entire sympathy of the audience 
throughout, suggested adultery and hoydenish and unseemly con¬ 
duct, when the English are pilloried as snobs and venomous gossips. 
All conduct is condoned by the author of the film, who feels that 
she is perfectly right in doiqg everything she does and that those 
people who criticise her are really the villains of the piece. 

Then Daring Youth. The theme is part-time marriage, with a 
comedy aspect. It deals in very unpleasant details that really I 
think are the sort that everyone would agree are questionable. I can 
not see to my mind how immorality, infidelity, and adultry can be 
made humorous. They are striking at the very basis of society. 

Mr. Douglass. Do you believe in satire? 

Mrs. Gibbs. I do to a certain extent when handled very carefully* 
but I feel it is very rarely that you find a motion picture producer 
able to get any results in that way. 

Then The Bough Neck. This is a stirring melodrama, marred 
by three rapes by the villain; one suggested, one attempted, one com¬ 
mitted. Too much suggestion of South Sea Islands entertainment. 
They made a lot of cute in all these. The last one was Night Life 
in N ew York. This was made up of wild jazz parties, the hero 
hitting it up at all of them, and only renouncing this New York 
life when it becomes too hot for him. 

They are all of the sort that I feel would be detrimental to the 
youth of the Nation. 

Now, this is an article from the New York Tribune, an editorial: 

Mr. Will Hays is quoted as saying that the need of the day is less “ Thou- 
shalt not ” and more “ Let’s go.” This may be true of many industries, 
but it is a rather dangerous doctrine to apply to the business of which he 
has become the executive head—to wit, the “ movies.” 

The “ Let’s go ” theory has been practiced by the movie magnates since 
the beginning of the industry and it hasn’t done it any particular good. In 
the mad rush for a thrill it has collected a considerable amount of dirt, 
with the result that careful parents first inquire solicitously about the program 
before they take their chUdren to the picture show. 

The few “Thou shalt nots” self-imposed by the movie producers would 
have spared them the imposition of many “ Thou shalt nots ” by local and 
State boards of censorship. 

“Thou shalt not” is not a pleasant phrase to persons who are in a hurry 
to make money, but when they are purveying amusement to a hundred million 
people it would be well to make their plays observe in the spirit at least 
the “ Thou shalt nots ” which are included in the decalogue. 

* That was when Mr. Hays first went into his office. It does not 
give the date or reference. These films I saw during “ Better movie, 
week” in 1925, and I have seen a great many; I went everywhere* 
I was the State chairman of the D. A. K. and was also, before my 
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children finished school, president of the parents’ association of 
one of the schools, so as a matter of duty I went to a great many, 
and I feel that the majority of them were of that character. 

Mr. Douglass. Do I understand you to say that there is a censor¬ 
ship in Maryland, a State censorship ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. Oh, yes; we have a State censorship. 

Mr. Douglass. Who are the censors? 

Mrs. Gibbs. I do not know. Of course- 

Mr. Douglass. I mean how are they appointed? Are they State 
appointees ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. Oh, yes; one is a Republican, one is a Democrat, and 
one is a woman. 

Mr. Douglass. We have in the city of Boston a board of censor¬ 
ship, one man appointed by the mayor, Mr. Macey. When a ques¬ 
tionable film is placed on the screen they have a full board, in which 
Mr. Macey and a civilian and one of the judges of the courts pass 
upon the picture. What do you say as to how that law would work? 

Mrs. Gibbs. Well, of course, I really- 

Mr. Douglass. Would you approve of that in every State? 

Mrs. Gibbs. I should say that each locality could work out some¬ 
thing that suited them best. 

Mr. Douglass. Then what is the need of this bill ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. What I claim is, what suits us—in regard to local 
conditions there are so many films that the censors will tell you are 
absolutely unsound, and it is so difficult; for instance, the themes 
in all of the leading theaters have been cut, and yet you really could 
not do very much with them. 

Mr. Douglass. If your censors in Maryland are not doing their 
duty, how would you expect Federal censors to do anything about 
it? 

Mrs. Gibbs. I think they should pass on the kind of films that 
should be put on the screen. I can not feel that when we have such 
a scene as the Marriage Circle, which is nothing but adultery from 
beginning to end, treated in the lightest way, that that is very 
objectionable. 

Mr. Douglass. What guaranty then is there that the Federal 
censors would be better than the State or municipal censors ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. I think there could be put on the board an educator 
of known standing, and a dramatic critic of known standing, and 
some dramatists who had written the types of plavs that showed they 
had ideas about morality or moral values, and it seems to me you 
gentlemen could formulate some means of selecting the higher type 
of person. 

Mr. Douglass. Why do they not put such men on these censorship 
boards in the States? 

Mrs. Gibbs. I think they ultimately will, but we have had a very 
hard fight with all the money of the industry poured in from every 
direction, to get what we have gotten, and I think as time goes on, 
I know, a number of our trade bodies are going to ask for full-time 
censors. 

Mr. Douglass. Let me call to your attention an instance that I 
called to the attention of other witnesses. Some years ago there was 
a great deal of objection to the portrayal of the Irish character on the 
stage; it was objectionable. That has been all abolished, and you 
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•do not see on the acting stage to-day the old stage Irishman. That 
reform was brought about by the Irish associations who objected to 
plays of that character and refused to attend them. What is to 
prevent the killing of a picture that is objectionable by just the same 
action on the part of the people in general ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. I feel that you have a very inarticulate audience in 
motion-picture theaters. In the first place, they go to a special 
theater but not to a special show. 

Mr. Douglass. In other words, you feel that the moral sense of 
those who witness these pictures is not yet properly developed so 
that they would, as for example in the case of the Irishman, refuse 
to attend the pictures that are unpleasant. 

Mrs. Gibbs. Yes. 

Mr. Douglass. What is the cause of that, and how are we going 
to improve that on the part of the individuals who witness the 
pictures; how can we supervise the moving-picture conscience, so 
to speak ? Do you think you can do it by law ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. Yes, I think you can. 

Mr. Douglass. If you have been unable to do it through the 
churches and by the good associations, and through our homes, how 
do you expect to accomplish it by the passage of a Federal law when 
you have not done it through the most sacred influence on earth, 
the home, mothers, etc ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. I claim that you are dealing with an element of young 
people, for instance, the motion-picture people- 

Mr. Douglass. Wherein lies the difficulty that these people have 
not been developed to the point where they do not want to see them 
and refuse to see them ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. Well, when I go in to see one of these pictures I do 
not know what they are going to be. Usually a young person will 
say, “ Let us go to the Rivoli; let us go to the Garden.” 

Mr. Douglass. That is, the American public has gotten so bad 
that you think they enjoy these so-called objectionable pictures? 

Mrs. Gibbs. I do not think they do. For instance, a boy who sells 
groceries said to a friend of mine, “ I certainly hope you are going 
to get somewhere cleaning up the movies, because I took my girl to 
a show the other night and I was so ashamed that I said, 4 Let us go 
out.’” He said, 44 I had paid my money, but still I wanted to get 
out.” 

Mr. Douglass. What makes people attend these pictures? Is it 
that their moral sense has not been developed to the extent that they 
refuse to attend them ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. No; it is just as Pope says: 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

Mr. Douglass. I am familiar with that quotation. 

Mrs. Gibbs. And I feel that you can harden and render callous the 
moral sensibilities of our youth in just that way. 

Mr. Douglass. I am trying to find out how you can improve the 
minds of children, that we are most interested in, by the provisions of 
this bill; how we can improve them by law when we have not im- 
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proved them by all these other church and secular and good organi¬ 
zation influences; how can you do it by a Federal law; how do you 
expect to do it? 

Mrs. Gibbs. Well, I think- 

Mr. Douglass. You said the censorship had failed. 

Mrs. Gibbs. Oh, I did not say it had failed; I think we are in¬ 
finitely better off. I have seen pictures that have not those objec¬ 
tionable features, and I feel grateful for what our censors have done. 
They are making a great many cuts, but they still have those films 
to which we object. 

Mr. Douglass. Do you know of any picture on the stage now that 
is so reprehensible that adults could not see it? 

Mrs. Gibbs. I have not been attending myself the picture theaters 
lately. 

Mr. Douglass. You will admit that there are pictures that adults 
can see that should not be shown to children, will you not ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. I feel that even for adults it would be just as well 
to restrain some things that they might see, just as in the case 
of public hangings, where the rabble used to collect. I have no 
doubt there are large numbers of people who would attend that sort 
of thing. 

Mr. Douglass. Would you approve of a law to prevent children 
up to a certain age from attending the moving pictures? 

Mrs. Gibbs. I think that would be a good plan, perhaps. 

Mr. Douglass. Would you approve it yourself? 

Mrs. Gibbs. Well, that New York law is something that never 
seemed to have handled it. They have it in New York; but appar¬ 
ently the children go there. Personally, I feel that we have over- 
stimulated the children and that the motion pictures have a very 
great appeal. 

Mr. Douglass. What are you going to do with the childish idea 
or taste for amusement? 

Mrs. Gibbs. I feel there is no reason why they should not go 
occasionally. I am perfectly willing for my children to see any 
theme that is handled with the right attitude. I want them to know 
life. They have been able to read the classics from the time they 
were able to read and wanted to, but just as Mr. T. P. O’Connor says 
in his report—he says in Our Mutual Friend, where Nancy and 
Bill S 3 7 kes, two crooks- 

Mr. Douglass. You mean Oliver Twist ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. Yes; I should have said Oliver Twist, where Bill 
Sykes bludgeons Nancy- 

Mr. Douglass. Do you not think the story of Oliver Twist carries 
a great moral and that that book has done much for good ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. Yes. 

Mr. Douglass. That is a picture of crime. 

Mrs. Gibbs. Yes; of course. I do not think you should cut out 
all crime. 

Mr. Douglass. All of Dickens’s works have been more or less 
matters the chief features of which are incidents of crime and 
abominable abuses in the English life. 

Mrs. Gibbs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Douglass. You would not object to the filming of one of 
Dickens’s works, would you? 
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Mrs. Gibbs. No; with restraint, and Dickens knew restraint. 

Mr. Douglass. Do you know anybody who was ever made im¬ 
moral by reading Dickens’s novels, even Oliver Twist ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. No; but I do claim it is an entirely different matter. 

Mr. Douglass. All of those works we can draw a moral from, can 
we not? 

Mrs. Gibbs. Yes; I have seen Oliver Twist and thought there was 
nothing objectionable about it. 

Mr. Douglass. You have seen Jackie Coogan in Oliver Twist, have 
you not ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Douglass. It is a good picture. 

Mrs. Gibbs. I think some of those can be well done. For instance, 
I have never seen a picture that was more delightfully done than 
When Winter Comes, and yet it had the element of the illegitimate 
child and all those unpleasant features. I think that in the Little 
French Girl it was as beautifully done as anything I have ever seen. 

Mr. Douglass. I am trying to ascertain where we shall draw the 
line; in other words, what is immoral, what is obscene, and what is 
unpatriotic. That is what I am looking for as a solution of this 
difficulty. I feel that you can not make people moral by law. I 
do feel that you could go to a certain limit, but where shall we draw 
the line? 

Mrs. Gibbs. I think it has to be done with caution, and I think it 
has to be done by those who have sense, f 

Mr. Douglass. That is where you have made a very fine statement. 
It should be done with caution. Do you not think this bill goes too 
far ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. That is for the committee to decide, and I think that 
you should know a great deal more of course than I do about that. 
All I want to do is to tell you how I regard the situation as a person 
who has had children, and who has made the effort to study the 
whole question for a long time. 

Mr Douglass. We are all aiming at the same thing, of course. 

Mrs. Gibbs. I have reluctantly come to feel that some sort of moral 
control is necessary. 

Mr. Douglass. This law, instead of giving us better pictures, 
would give us very few pictures and some might be objectionable 
to some people and not to others, and might be moral to some and 
not so in the view of others, and vet you place in the hands of this 
commission the authority to say what is moral and what is not moral 
when their judgment might be entirely wrong. 

Mrs. Gibbs. I think with six commissioners chosen wisely, with 
the right character of appreciation and good men of education and 
dramatic ability and a sense of values, the correct course could be 
pursued. These standards, as Canon Chase pointed out, are those of 
the industry itself, those enumerated, and I feel that a good many 
of them have not lived up to them. 

Mr. Douglass. Take, for instance, the filming of detective stories 
such as Sherlock Holmes. Would you object to the filming of Sher¬ 
lock Holmes’s stories? 

Mrs. Gibbs. Oh, no, indeed. I think it can be done with good 
effect. 
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Mr. Douglass. Those stories depict the cleverest criminals who 
are found out by the cleverest supposed detectives in the world. 
Is that objectionable? Those stories give a thrill to young people. 
Is there any harm in that ? I have read detective stories as a boy; 
I have read all the dime novels I could lay my hands on. They are 
not worse than these films. I was not corrupted by them. I think 
I had a thrill in them, and on the contrary, I was convinced that 
crime, when the criminal was found out and sent into the hands of 
the law—I was impressed with the fact that vice did not pay. Do 
you not think that a moving picture, while it may be somewhat 
objectionable may yet have the moral in it that vice does not pay? 
Do you think that although a picture represents one or two simple 
scenes that are aparently objectionable, that that picture should be 
condemned if the moral was good and salutary ? 

Mrs. Gibbs. No; if it is not all crime. I do feel that psychologists 
recognize what an unstable and emotional nation we are. My idea 
is that you have to be very careful, and I think there is an emotional 
appeal about moving pictures that we have not yet really gauged. 
I thing there is a subconscious self that we know very little about, 
and you have to be very careful in regard to that. For instance, take 
the little boy who was mentioned at one of our conferences, whose 
father and mother were talking about needing another car, and he 
said, “ I know where you can get another car.” They asked him 
how, and he said, “ well, so-and-so has three cars. Now if mother 
would make a little home brew and get him up here and vamp him 
and take away his car, we would have another one.” That is the 
sort of thing that is sinking into the childhood of this country, and 
I think it is a very deplorable situation. 

Mr. Douglass. Of course the idea of a picture is to develop a con¬ 
test; that is the real interest in a picture, and that is the real thrill 
of youth, if he sees a contest, for instance, between crime and the 
opponents of crime. I cannot see, even though crime is depicted, of 
course if it does not go to the extreme, that any harm is done, if we 
further teach that crime has not succeeded. 

Mrs. Kahn. Do you know if these objectionable pictures have 
been filmed from the books? 

Mrs. Gibbs. Yes. 

Mrs. Kahn. Do you think it should go farther, that is if the books 
were censored as the films should be, that that would remove the 
source of objectionable things? 

Mrs. Gibbs. No; I would not have a censorship of the books. 

Mrs. Kahn. Why not? I read a book entitled “ Flaming Youth.” 
I think it was the vilest thing that was ever written between two 
covers. I think it had the most corrupting and evil influence that 
I have ever come across. 

Mrs. Gibbs. I did not read the book; I saw the films. 

Mrs. Kahn. I went to see the film; I very seldom go, but after 
reading the book, I wanted to see how it was nandled, and the condi¬ 
tions about the film were about 10,000,000 per cent better than the 
book. There was no question about it. I think the source of evil 
was the book in that particular instance, because .1 think that was 
the vilest thing that was ever put into print. Every child that 
you met had the Flaming Youth hid under his coat to read. 
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Thousands and thousands of copies were sold and passed from one 
to the other wherever you went. They were confiscated in St. 
Louis. But they were passed around into the colleges and wherever 
you went and all the children were reading the Flaming Youth. 
I think that was the greatest source of corruption ever let loose 
on this country. If that thing had been suppressed these children 
would neither have been corrupted by the book or have had the film 
and, as I say, although I am no judge of films, the film was very 
much better than the book. 

Mr. Douglass. The book advertised the film. 

Mrs. Gibbs. But they said in a trade paper how many added 
editions had been brought out since the filming. 

Mrs. Kahn. You ought to read the book. 

Mrs. Gibbs. I think it is a very great question and we should do 
what we can to invoke the law with with regard to printed matter. 

Mr. Fenn. It says here u The Chamber of Commerce/” I asked 
you about foreign relations and you told me it was mostly Ameri¬ 
cans who had written from this country. Is this a Chinese chamber 
of commerce or American organization? 

Mrs. Gibbs. It is Chinese. I said that personally I had talked 
with missionaries. 

Mr. Fenn. This is really the Chinese themselves, is it? 

Mrs. Gibbs. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The committee is very much obliged to you, Mrs. 
Gibbs. 

Mr. Upshaw. Mr. Chairman, may I make this reply to what my 
honored colleague here has said, that we can not make people moral 
by legislation. Allow me, connected with the bill as I am, to ’make 
this suggestion which answers our concept: We can not make men 
and women moral by law. 

Mr. Douglass. And punish them for being immoral. 

Mr. Upshaw. But this I do say, inasmuch as no government can 
live long without morality in its citizenship, it is the duty of the 
Government, regardless of ethical considerations or religious con¬ 
siderations—and the Government is supposed to have neither—but it 
is the duty of the Government to stand at the door of the church and 
the home and the school and fight back the agencies of immorality 
that are fostered for the downfall of citizenship, without which 
government can not endure. In other words, the Government should 
not be inactive or inattentive lest there would be an increase of im¬ 
morality amongst citizens who must be its strength in the future. 
That is our concept. 

STATEMENT OF CANON CHASE—Resumed 

Canon Chase. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, at the Chicago con¬ 
ference there was one of the censors from Canada who came and 
made an address that I would like to read a paragraph from. He 
says: 

There is nothing that Canada to-day wants more in the matter of motion 
pictures than that you may have success in controlling the tiype of pictures 
that are produced. It will take a lbng time before Ontario and Canada have 
reached the point, because of the merger necessary of its population relatively, 
when it can successfully produce its own pictures. We are doing something. 
We are not, however, doing anything regarding the movie as such. We are 
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doing something for the educational film, but we are not doing anything in 
the other regard, and we believe if this bill goes through that the business of 
the motion-picture industry will three times increase. They will furnish pic¬ 
tures that are satisfactory to all these nations instead of creating misunder¬ 
standings and prejudices against Americans and of possible war between the 
yellow and white races; and as you go on, if this antagonism is not disregarded 
and misinterpreted, we will have a most peaceful and beautiful time with 
all the nations of the earth, so that we will regard ourselves as brothers, and 
we will not be the Cain who says, “Am I my brother’s keeper,” and therefore 
we do not care about Japan or China or India; let them look out for them¬ 
selves. Let the buyer beware. 

That is the old morality that we must forsake if we are going to look for¬ 
ward to a world of peace. 

Mr. Douglass. Do you not think that we have enough to do in 
taking care of our own morals without bothering with Japan? 

Canon Chase. We are doing that. 

Mr. Douglass. Morality begins at home. 

‘ Canon Chase. That is what I say; that is what this bill is for. 
May I just answer that question? We are letting the church do it. 

When we see—I shall not say an audience of children—but when 
24 dictate to the trust as to what kind of picture it is going to 
show, by completely absenting itself from the motion pictures, we 
are not asking that those people be censors; we are asking simply 
that they be the agencies of the people of the United States to see 
that the standard of the Nation’s morality shall not be violated by 
a great financial industry that is always under the temptation to do 
what will bring the largest receipts. 

Now, may I say that the fundamental difference between our 
opponents and ourselves on this question of the censorship is just 
this, they are contending continually that we ought to meet the evil 
with the old law, the old form of managing the evil. New occasions 
teach new duties. It makes ancient good uncouth. Here is a new 
situation. The movies are not to be handled as the books. The 
books are entirely a different proposition. I recall when we were 
fi g hting with Governor Hughes some of the rest of us, for the enforce¬ 
ment of a gambling law in the State of New York, we were con¬ 
stantly met with, “Why don’t you attack Wall Street? ” We were 
attacking the race-tracK gambling and asking that the constitution 
of the State of New York be enforced. They wanted us to do some¬ 
thing else. I wish tremendously that Mrs. Kahn would give us some 
citation of the evil of bad books. 

We spoke in New York on the same subject. I am with her heart 
and soul, and I see all the evil that there is in bad books. It is awful 
but I say the motion pictures are increasing that evil and we are 
striving just to stop this gap. They are calling our bill in New 
York the censorship bill when all it does is to apply the old law in 
the old way. But what the motion picture people ask is that when 
a bad film appears we arrest the exhibitor and take the matter to 
court, and we say in reply ? if we do that would put an expense on 
the State, and they advertise the picture so that perhaps ten times 
as many people would see the picture as if we had not acted, and 
when we get a conviction in the lower court then there is an appeal 
to the next and an appeal to the next and we do not succeed in 
getting a final determination until the end of 18 months at least, 
and when they have condemned the picture in the final court the 
picture is worthless because everybody has seen it. Now, in lieu of 
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that, to meet the new evil in a new day, we simply say that while 
the morality of the picture is being argued in the courts it shall not 
be exhibited, and I can not see for the life of me how my opponents 
can say it is the right thing when a bad picture is in the community 
that the only way to handle it is to carry it to the courts and advertise 
it and not have any way of preventing its exhibition until the thing is 
already useless. 

Now, we are trying to get a film right before it is produced, and 
instead of taking a picture after it is made and trying to correct it, 
we are going to the source of things, Mr. Douglass, and trying to 
make it right in the beginning. 

Mr. Douglass. Have you ever tried to accomplish it by a tempo¬ 
rary injunction against the picture? 

Canon Chase. I have not. I was thinking to-day in New York 
what we would do with these bad news reels which are ifow going to 
come to us on account of the repeal of that section of the law, and I 
think that is the practical way we will have to handle it there, and 
see whether the injunction against an immoral news reel may be an 
effective method for preventing the exhibition of that reel until that 
court has decided the film is harmless. 

At any rate, I call attention to the fact that you can not trust 
the commercial interests to make wholesome films if they can make 
more money by evil pictures. I want to make this point: Continually 
it has been said that the reason why bad pictures are put on is because 
the people want bad pictures, and that the bad pictures are the pic¬ 
tures which pay, and therefore the men who control the motion pic¬ 
tures are justified in putting on the bad pictures because a man is in 
business and has to make money, and why should he not put on some 
risque pictures if he can get more money in that way ? 

I have in my hand an absolute reply to that, and that is in this 
[indicating]. The Exhibitors Trade Review, corresponding with 
its exhibitors all over the country, asked them what pictures they have 
made the most money from, what pictures are taking in the biggest 
receipts, and I have a list here of the pictures which gave the ex¬ 
hibitors of the country their largest profits. I want to say to you that 
it will show that there is not a single one, or possibly one single one 
scene in one of these pictures that is bad. Now, if that is so, is it not 
hypocrisy to say they put on bad pictures because they want the 
money that is in them ? 

Mrs. Kahn. What is the necessity of making them at all? Why 
put them on ? } 

Canon Chase. I will tell you why they put them on—— 

Mrs. Kahn. Certainly they are in it to make money. 

Canon CHAsk. because we have given control of this business to 
men who have made money and know how to make money and have' 
no moral vision, and who are not qualified to be the teachers qf 
America. You ask how could we correct the niovie audience so that 
it would object to what it sees. We can do it by making the motion 
pictures teach what is good; that is, by the appointed teachers of 
America. It is subtly teaching them to do evil. The children are 
impressionable, and you will reap the harvest in America if you do 
not take the matter in hand. 
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Mr. Douglass. You do not claim that these pictures teach evil, 
that they are representing evil ? 

Canon Chase. They teach evil, as Mrs. Gibbs said with regard to 
this boy suggesting to his mother that she could get an automobile by 
vamping another man. Has he not been taught that in this way? 
Did he get it from the Sunday school teacher? Did he get it from 
his boy and girl friends? No; he got it from the motion-picture 
screen, just as sure as can be. 

Mr. Douglass. That is, a member of the syndicate of motion pic¬ 
tures said they wanted to produce pictures because they are bad or 
that there is a profit in them ? 

Canon Chase. Nobody said that. 

Mr. Douglass. I thought you said that. 

Canon Chase. No; you asked me why, and I was telling you- 

Mrs. Kahn. I said why they put on those pictures that are bad? 
These moving-picture concerns are not in it for their health; they 
are in it to make money. Now it seems to me they would offer the 
things that pay the best, the biggest money makers. Now what in¬ 
terest on earth can they have in spending time and money, I would 
like to know, in making pictures that are intrinsically bad when in¬ 
trinsically good pictures pay better, and they are in the business to 
make money? 

Canon Chase. They do not know it. Some producers claim that 
they can not get enough good pictures. Others say that as long as 
some people want vile films they have a business right to produce them. 

Mr. Douglass. They know from their bookkeeping, that you are 
giving us now, what pays; what would naturally be of business 
advantage. 

Mrs. Kahn. Let us have the list of pictures that pay. 

Canon Chase. The first, one is, The Ten Commandants; the 
second is Charlie’s Aunt—this was an announcement apparently; 
these are only the, first and second. Tied for third; The Freshman* 
Sally, The Thundering Herd, the Rainbow Trail, The Pony Ex¬ 
press, Riders of the Purple Sage, and The Lighthouse by the Sea. 
Tied for fourth; The Hunchback of Notre Dame, North of 36, The 
Ragman, The Covered Wagon, The Thief of Bagdad, Tom Mix’s 
pictures, The Iron Horse, and A Boy of Flanders. Tied for fifth: 
Peter Pan, The Midshipman, As No, Man Has Loved, Wild Susan, 
Dante’s Inferno, Street of Forgotten Men, A Son of His Father, 
The Man on the Box, The Limited Mail, Classmates, The Unholy 
Three, Wild Horse Mesa, Abraham Lincoln-- 

I recall hearing Mr. Brady say here in Washington that Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln was a financial failure; he said nobody wanted to see 
it on Broadway, and he said that was proof that the people did not 
want good pictures. 

Mr. Bradt. That was a good many years ago. This is a new one. 

Canon Chase. No ; it is tne same picture. 

Mr. Bradt. That was a picture made four years ago. 

Canon Chase. No; it was shortly after; he spoke of it in Wash¬ 
ington, and there was no good attendance for it at first on Broadway. 
Tracked in the Snow Country, In Search of Thrills, Last of the 
Duanes, Code of the West, Little Annie Rooney, Sally of the Saw¬ 
dust, and The Sea Hawk. 
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Mrs. Kahn. I Say that that is a complete answer to say that it 
is money that justifies the bad picture. Are any of those pictures 
imdesirable? 

Canon Chase. As far as I know, none of them. I have not seen 
them, but I have submitted it to a number of people whose judgment 
I regard highly. There is one scene in Sally of the Sawdust that is 
vulgar and I think everyone here who has seen it will say that it 
is inexcusable. It simply shows the low side of man’s mind, who 
would think of putting a thing on of that kind and submitting it 
to the bovs and girls of this country. We can not make people good 
or evil, Mr. Douglass, but we can do something that will help for 
morality very much. For instance, we can not make people good 
by establishinga health department. 

Mr. Fenn.. Do you think the boys and girls are the only people 
who patronize moving pictures ? 

Canon Chase. The Federal Trade Commission says they constitute 
75 per cent. 

Mr. Fenn. I am interested in that, because I know a good many 
people who take their children, and are glad to, and I think children 
m my State can not go into the movie picture without being accom¬ 
panied by an adult, at a certain age. I am interested in that. 

Canon Chase. When I go to a moving picture I have my hat 
ready. 

Mr. Fenn. I have even been solicited by young boys to ask them 
in when they saw that I was going in. 

Canon Chase. One of the reasons why we ask for the passage of 
this bill, which we were discussing before we took our recess this 
morning, was because the industry threatens all candidates for public 
office who refuse to vote as the movie trust dictates ? to oppose them 
with the publicity power of the movie screen, which is sometimes 
greater than that of the public press, because it influences those who 
are uneducated and because moving pictures are more powerful in 
influencing votes than is merely printed matter. 

Mr. Fletcher. Do you make tnat* statement as a statement of fact? 

Canon Chase. I am going to illustrate in a moment. That is my 
reason, the way I feel myself in regard to this section where we are 
speaking about politics--■ 

Mr. Douglass. What section is that? 

Canon Chase. It is to be found on page 10. That is my reason 
for thinking that to protect the liberty of statesmen and politicians 
in America it is necessary to restrain the tremendous power of the 
movie trust. 

Mr. Douglass. You think the politicians need that, do you? 

Canon Chase. I think so absolutely. 

Mr. Lowert. I think they need to be protected against politicians. 
[Laughter]. 

Mrs. Kahn. Have you ever been approached on this, Mr. Lowery, 
by the motion-picture trust ? 

Mr. Lowery. I am not on the stand as a witness just now. 

Canon Chase. One of the greatest perils in America is the un¬ 
controlled money and publicity power of the motion-picture business. 
Unless it is compelled to obey the law like other business and unless 
it is curbed so that it can nqt f buy or intimidate legislators, mayors, 
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police, and governors, we shall soon cease to have free government in 
our country. 

Mr. William A. Brady, president of the national association of 
motion picture interests, issued the following threat to the Chicago 
motion picture commission, which appointed September, 1918, issued 
its report in September, 1920, favoring a city censorship ordinance. 
He said: 

The reason you will not attempt this thing with the newspapers is because 
you are afraid of them. Up to date the motion-picture business of the United 
States has had no religion and no politics and I will issue to you now a warn¬ 
ing from the motion-picture industry of the United States that they propose 
to use the wonderful power in their hands and they are going into politics 
and perhaps you will pay a little heed to them after they get into politics. 

The best answer to this threat is for Congress to enact a Federal 
law regulating all films in interstate commerce and making it clear 
that the motion-picture business, like all others, must obey the moral 
and civil laws. Motion pictures showed it respected no religion or 
law by breaking the Sunday law for 20 years in New York State until 
it frightened legislators into legalizing its Sunday business. As a 
reward for Governor Whitman’s veto of the Christman-Wheeler cen¬ 
sorship law, it used its screen to help reelect him. As a reward for 
Governor Smith’s signing of the Sunday movie bill, it used its screen 
widely in trying to reelect Governor Smith, but it failed, and Gov. 
Nathan L. Miller was elected instead. 

Mr. Jacob W. Binder at the meeting of the national exhibitors’ 
league in San Francisco in July, 1915, when he was in the employ of 
the wrongly named national board of censorship, said: 

It was through money provided by manufacturers that I, as a representative 
of the national board, was sent into 13 States to combat these bills for legalized 
censorship. With the aid of the different exhibitors and of the exhibitors’ 
league, we were enabled to stop all these bills with a single exception. And 
the Governor of Illinois has just vetoed the censorship bill that was passed by 
the legislature of his State. 

* * * * * * * 

Reference has been made to the menace of the politicians on the censorship 
question. The politicians really are not dangerous. We know how to handle 
them. We can stand them up in a corner. 

But there is a second class which really is dangerous, and that class is to be 
found in every community. It is more dangerous because it is composed of 
men and women who are sincere. It is composed of men and women who 
can not be reached through the arguments that are all powerful with the 
politicians, but must be reached through appeal to reason. The national board 
is organizing a propaganda to reach this second class. 

Mr. Hodkinson here contributes $150 a month to the treasury of the national 
board of censorship, he said, the General Film Co. furnished a thousand a 
month. George Eastman, who is not directly interested in picture making, 
gives us $6,000 a year. I just mention this for your information and to let 
you know your friends, the men who are making possible the conduct of 
battles in different centers. Now don’t worry about politicians, the first class. 
The ones to take care of and the ones to worry about are those of the second 
class. The national board, through its educational campaign, is trying to take 
care of the second class and to do the work well.—Printed in the Moving 
Picture World of July 31, 1915. 

Mr. Fletcher. Who is the author of that? 

Canon Chase. It is printed in the Motion Picture World of July 
31, 1915. 

Mr. Fletcher. As an editorial? 

Canon Chase. No; as a news item, I think. They were having a 
meeting out in California. 
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Mr. Fletcher. It has not that sound about it. 

Mrs. Kahn. Is that the article you first read or one part? 

Canon Chase. Yes; it begins with a quotation first: “It was 
through money provided,” etc. 

Mrs. Kahn. No ; the early part of your testimony where you said 
they threatened all men in public life. 

Canon Chase. Yes. 

Mrs. Kahn. That is your own statement ? 

Canon Chase. That is my own statement, yes; and by that I do 
not mean that they seek to send letters to every individual. What 
I mean is that their attitude holds a threat before any person that 
they must please the motion-picture business. 

Mrs. Kaiin. Well, I know that Mr. Kahn was connected with a 
moving-picture business for some time- 

Canon Chase. After you have listened to this I think you will see 
that it is not a vain dream. 

Mr. Fletcher. That is siich an important statement that I think 
the authority should be given if possible. 

Mrs. Kahn. He is the authority; he makes that statement himself 
as a definite statement and accusation. That is your own statement, 
is it not ? 

Canon Chase. It is my own statement. 

Mrs. Kahn. Now, just read it again. I think that is very im¬ 
portant. 

Canon Chase (reading): 

Because the industry threatens all candidates for public office who refuse 
to vote as the Movie Trust dictates to oppose them with the publicity power 
of the movie screen, which is ten times greater than that of the public press, 
because it influences those who are uneducated and because moving pictures 
are more powerful in influencing votes than is merely printed matter. 

Mr. Douglass. Now, where is your proof? 

Canon Chase. I am proceeding to prove it. 

The Chairman. You do not mean that they approach persons and 
make threats, but the general trend is a threat ? 

Canon Chase. Yes. 

The Chairman. The general trend means a threat? 

Mrs. Kahn. He means everyone is afraid to oppose them 
through fear. 

Canon Chase. It is just this: If you, Mrs. Kahn, as you may be 
before long, running for the governorship- 

Mrs. Kahn. Oh, no; I will not be a candidate. Just rest easy on 
that. I am contented with my job. 

Canon Chase. If a motion-picture representative, Mr. Pettijohn, 
for instance, should come and talk to you to find out whether you 
were in favor of State censorship or not- 

Mrs. Kahn. I would tell him that I made no preelection promises, 
and it would be true. 

Canon Chase. Of course. But in your mind there would be, 
“ Here is a publicity power ten times as big ”- 

Mrs. Kahn. I would be unanimously against him. 

Canon Chase. That is why we love you, because we know you are 
that kind. 

Mrs. Kahn. I always judge everybody for myself. 
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Canon Chase. The point is, Is it a good thing for America to have 
that power lodged in the hands of four or five people ? If I should tell 
you now that the newspapers of the United States have been organ¬ 
ized so that they were in the control of five people, in a trust, would 
you not feel that that was a threat over a man who sought office in 
America, that you must humble yourself to that press? 

Mr. Fletcher. I do not believe you want that to go into the record 
unchallenged. Many men are elected to office because the newspapers 
are against them. 

Canon Chase. I am not saying they are, but I say if I should tell 
you that it was so; I did not say it was so. It is not so. You mis¬ 
understood me. 

Mr, Fletcher. Personally speaking, nothing would help me more 
in my district than to have Mr. Pettijohn threaten to defeat me. 

Mr. Pettijohn. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement; it will 
only take about 20 seconds. It is a pretty serious charge to charge 
those who are handling—and I will say I am one—these matters for 
their industries and their clients—to charge them with immorality and 
corruption of this kind, and I will say to this committee now that if 
Mr. Chase will dictate into the record here a statement specifically in 
any instance in America, anything that he knows specifically, where 
anybody who has been connected with the producing or distribution of 
films in the last four years has in any way directly or indirectly 
contributed to such a situation as he charges the industry with at this 
board, I say now, Mr. Chairman, we should be excluded from this 
room and not be permitted to have a hearing before your committee, 
and unless he does cite something specific, there are a few of us who 
still have some little respect for ourselves and for our families; I do 
not like to be accused of corruption and bribery in the legislatures, 
and unless he can lay down something specific to this committee he 
should retract that statement. 

The Chairman. We will proceed now and you will have your 
opportunity. 

Mr. Douglass. That is the reason I asked you, where is the proof? 
You advanced a theory of a possibility of a threat because they have 
the power of publicity. What is your proof? 

Canon Chase. If I had any such case as Mr: Pettijohn just men¬ 
tioned, I would not come here; I would go to the courts. 

Mr. Fenn. You have made a serious charge here. 

Mr. Douglass. And to prove that your charge of threat might be¬ 
come a fact, you ought to give us some specific instance to show that 
it may. 

Canon Chase. Mv business here is to get you to pass this law. 

Mr. Pettijohn. And not to insinuate. 

Canon Chase. My aim is to give you the trend of things, if you 
will allow me to go on. 

Mr. Fletcher. You also said something about the movies electing 
a governor. Is that a case that applies ? 

Canon Chase. I do not say that there was any bribary connected 
with it. 

Mr. Fletcher. Well, coercion. 

Canon Chase. I said- 

Mr. Douglass. I think the committee would like the proof, if the 
charge is true that they have used their publicity power to defeat 
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candidates.. If that is a fact, we ought to know it, because it would 
affect the judgment of this committee. 

Mr. Fletcher. If this charge is true, it needs something more than 
censorship. 

Mr. Douglass. We want the proof, if you have it. 

Canon Chase. I am asking that the political power of the movie 
enterprise shall be regulated so that they can not misuse it. 

Mr. Douglass. But as an argument or reason for thak you are 
making this statement as to which I am demanding proof. 

Canon Chase. I am giving you the proof as I go along. 

Mr. Fenn. Governor Swift’s case and Governor Whitman’s case 
and Mr. Miller’s defeat, is evidence here before this committee. 

Canon Chase. I do not say it proves it; I simply give you the 
facts. 

Mrs. Kahn. May I ask you to reread that. They may have mis¬ 
understood it. It was about Governor Whitman ana Governor 
Smith. 

Mr. Douglass. The point is that such a serious charge should be 
proved, if it is going to affect myself or the committee. 

Canon Chase (reading): 

Motion pictures showed it respected no religion or law by breaking the 
Sunday law for 20 years in New York State until it frightened legislators 
into legalizing its Sunday business. As a reward for Governor Whatman’s 
veto of the Christman-Wheeler censorship law. it used its screen to help 
reelect him. 

Mrs. Kahn. As a reward. 

Canon Chase (continuing reading): 

It used its screen to help reelect him. 

There is no question that it used its screen to help elect him. 

Mrs. Kahn. No; there is no use misunderstanding what you said. 

Canon Chase. He vetoed the bill after we had thought; and he 
had said, that he was going to sign the bill. We bad every idea 
that he was going to sign the bill; it had passed the legislature 
and had gone up and he vetoed it, and he was reelected. 

Mrs. Kahn. We do not want any misunderstanding about that. 

Canon Chase (reading): 

As a reward for Governor Smith’s signing of the Sunday movie bill, it 
used its screen widely in trying to reelect Governor Smith, but it failed and 
Governor Nathan L. Miller was elected instead. 

Governor Miller had signed the censorship law, as it is called, 
and the movie-picture industry tried to defeat him and Smith run 
against him ana Smith was elected. 

Mr. Fletcher. Was Mr. Miller excluded from using the movies 
to refute it ? 

Canon Chase. I do not know; I have no knowledge about that. 

Mr. Pbttijohn. No, sir. 

Canon Chase. What I am asking is that you enact a law to make 
it impossible. 

Mr. Douglass. Was that done by the owners of the local houses 
or the movie-picture industry through its films? 

Canon Chase. I do not know how, or even that it was done. I 
believe it was done. 
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Mr. Douglass. You said that it was done and now you say you 
believe it was done. 

Canon Chase. I say on information and belief. Nobody can testify 
to everything, that is as to actual knowledge, but from what he 
hears. It was information and belief. That is the usual form. 
Later, however, at the following election, Governor Smith was able 
to defeat Governor Miller, largely by the aid of the publicity power 
of the motion-picture screen. 

Mrs. Kahn. This is hearsay evidence, is it not, and not actual 
evidence? 

Canon Chase. It is on information and belief, as the lawyers say. 
Now, if I may go on—— 

Mr. Douglass. We were asking you for your information but you 
have not given us where you got your information. 

Mrs. Kahn. These are the conclusions that you have drawn from 
what you have read in the newspapers. What we want to get at 
is, how you know it. 

Mr. Douglass. Did you yourself see upon the screen any item or 
any publication tending to affect the election of Smith ? 

Canon Chase. No, sir; but I read the trade journals, but I can 
not testify as to the number and page, etc., and also from my knowl¬ 
edge of the movie journals. 

Mr. Douglass. But you yourself did not see any such items upon 
the screen? i 

Canon Chase. No, sir; I do not recall that. I could not say 
whether I did or not. I think I did, but I am not sure about that. 

I do know that Mr. Walker ran for mayor this last year, and I know 
that the movie men were very much provoked with Mr. Walker 
at one time and these trade journals came out later and said that 
it was made up and that the movie men would help elect Mayor 
Walker because he was the friend of the screen. 

Mr. Fletcher. Did you quote Mr. Brady as having said that poli¬ 
ticians could be easily handled ? 

Canon Chase. No, sir; that was Mr. Bender. 

Mr. Fenn. May I ask a question; it is a little indistinct in my 
mind as to this evidence that you have given here, which seems to 
be evidence, was that propaganda, if I may so term it, on the screen 
in New York State in relation to these candidates for the governor¬ 
ship, and did not beat the so-called trust which you have described, 
or did not beat the local owners of the movie-picture theaters in 
.New York State? 

Mr. Douglass,. That is a question I would like to ask. 

Canon Chase. Of course, if you ask me for my knowledge of the 
thing, I can not give it to you, but I can tell you what is my belief. 

Mr. Fenn. It was purely a local matter in New York State, and 
it occurred to me that perhaps the people who owned the theaters 
might have done it. That was my theory. There is a difference in 
the agencies used. 

Canon Chase. My answer to you, if you do not ask me to say 
for my own knowledge as in court testifying, I would say it is done 
wholly by the exhibitors. 

' Mr. Fenn. By the exhibitors? 
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Gauoir Chase. The exhibitors have the screen, of course: "the only 
question is the influence of the producer and the exchange over the 
exhibitor. 

Mr. Fenn. You mentioned a number of gentlemen who have been 
mentioned frequently here, Mr. Laemle—I do not even know the 
names of the so-called “ trust,” but the name “ Laemle •” occurs to 
me, but did those five or six men participate in the New York elec¬ 
tion from their headquarters, wherever it may be, or was this partici¬ 
pation which you claim was taken by them done by the local theater 
movie houses of New York State? 

Canon Chase. I could not say. I could not answer that question. 

Mr. Fenn. There is a difference in my mind, because the names of 
these gentlemen have been used a great many times here. 

Mrs. Kahn. May I ask this question just for information, in 
order to clear up something in my mind? Are these men whom 
you refer to qualified men who control, as you say, the moving- 
picture industry—are they the group represented by Mr. Hays or 
are they another group? Does Mr. Hays represent another group? 

Canon Chase. No, he represents that group. 

Mrs. Kahn. He represents that group solely ? 

Canon Chase. He represents that group solely, yes. 

Mrs. Kahn. And there are no other men or no other organizations 
in the group ? 

Canon Chase. He has a large number of people associated with 
him. It is organized and subdivided so that there is a large per 
cent of the industry with him. Then it was mentioned this morn¬ 
ing—Mrs. Gibbs spoke about the United Artists. That is Douglas 
and Mary Fairbanks and Charlie Chaplin and one or two others 
who produce entirely independently. 

Mrs. Kahn. They are actors and producers. 

Canon Chase. Yes. 

Mrs. Kahn. And they are not associated with what you might call 
the Hays organization? 

Canon Chase. No, I do not think so. 

Mr. Lowrie. Mr .Chairman, may I say a word there ? It seems to 
me that we are making a mountain out of a molehill oh this. I 
never was in the whisky business but I know that the liquor traffic 
has always been understood to combine to elect the men that they 
thought would favor them and to defeat the men that they thought 
would not favor them. I have been in the education business. I 
know that in my own State and in two or three other Southern 
States they have at times elected what they called an “ educational 
governor.” The educational forces have combined to favor the men 
that they thought would favor education and to defeat the men that 
they thought were not for education. In my own State once some of¬ 
ficials Very much offended the insurance interests, and the insurance 
people got up and fought to defeat the men that they thought were 
not favorable to insurance and to elect men that they thought were 
favorable to insurance. 

It seems to me that there is no seriousness in the charge that the 
movie business would combine and lend its efforts, just like the edu¬ 
cators do, just like the insurance men do, to elect men that they be¬ 
lieved were favorable to their business. Every line of business does 
that. Now, if the most legitimate business in the world gets to the 
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place where it is in a position to control politics, it becomes danger¬ 
ous. That is true of education. I spent my life, until I fell from 
grace and got into politics, in educational work. I know we did that 
m education, but if the educators got into such a trust in my State 
that they could dictate laws and dictate elections, that would be 
dangerous and ought to be stopped, and however good or however 
bad any business may be, that is true. If this moving-picture busi¬ 
ness is the best and most helpful thing in the world and is perfectly 
clean, yet it would be a very dangerous thing for it to get where it 
could control politics and try to control the making of laws, and 
while we all try to control politics in the interest of our business, it 
would be dangerous for any one combination to get where it could 
do that. If the moving-picture business is getting where it can do 
it and shows that disposition, like the rest ox them do, then it ought 
to be guarded against, that feature ought to be guarded against. 

Canon Chase. I agree with you. 

Mr. Douglass. We are now asking where there is proof that there 
is such control. We are asking the canon for his proof. That is 
all we are doing now. 

Canon Chase. I am offering it and trying to get it in. 

Mr. Fenn. But he does not ask censorship over that practice, over 
the school-teachers and people of that class who combine to carry 
elections. 

Mr. Lowrey. We do not need any proof that they would do that. 
We all do that. You can not found any argument on that. We all 
favor the thing that we think will help us. 

Mrs. Kahn. That is self-preservation. 

Canon Chase. The reason why the law controlling the meat pack¬ 
ers was enacted was largely because the meat business had begun to 
enter politics and had begun to do these things which have just been 
spoken of. That is why Congress passed the packer act. The dif¬ 
ference between other big business and the motion-picture business is 
tremendous. It is more powerful than the press, more powerful 
than the educators, more powerful than the agricultural bloc, more 
powerful than the liquor business. It is the most powerful educa¬ 
tional influence in the world to-day, and that is why I am just point¬ 
ing the warning finger, not desiring to make any charges or mjure 
anybody. I want to say nothing against anybody that is unfair or 
untrue, but I do feel that it is not necessary in order to be a Christian 
or a pastor, minister or citizen, to be stupid. We want to watch 
things. There is no need of letting the devil have a monopoly of 
intelligence. 

Now, there are evidences that the industry has decided to continue 
in politics for selfish purposes. First, the ninth annual convention 
of the Exhibitors League of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Dela¬ 
ware in August, 1920, voted to use its publicity power against all 
State legislators and congressional candidates who may refuse to 
pledge themselves to support legislation favorable to their business 
and for the removal of boards of censors whose decisions had been 
too drastic: At this meeting Mr. Sidney S. Cohen, the president of 
the Motion Picture Theater Owners of America, declared that the 
motion-picture forces had been successful in Rochester, N. Y., in 
overturning a Republican majority and electing a Democrat official 
favorable to their business. 
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At the Atlantic City convention of the Motion Picture Theater 
Owners of America on July 7, 1921, Mr. Marcus Lowe and Mr. 
Adolph Zukor, two of the most influential men in the industry, 
pledged all the screens under their control henceforth to enter 
politics. 

The Moving Picture World, perhaps the leading periodical of the 
trade, in its issue of June 16, 1921, reporting the foregoing, said, 
“ This goes from alderman to the presidency, from assemblyman to 
United States Senator,” and pledged its support to this movement. 

The New York motion-picture men in August, 1921, engaged 
Fiorella LaGuardia to conduct a political campaign before the pri¬ 
mary on September 17 and the fall election for the repeal of the 
reasonable and exceedingly moderate State law controlling motion 
pictures. They promised to use their screens to assist the election 
of all candidates for the assembly who promised to vote for the law’s 
repeal, and threatened to defeat all who refused to do so. Through 
Mr. Hays’s office they have continued their political activities in the 
same direction. 

The Motion Picture World of November 26, 1921, giving the details con¬ 
cerning the influence of the screen in the recent elections has a page with 
the headlines: “ New York voters defeat thrity-five assemblymen who voted 
for censorship.” 

Gov. Thomas W. Hardwick, of Georgia, is claimed to have been elected 
governor by the screen, in November, 1921, despite the fact that he had the 
support of only one newspaper in Atlanta and of very few newspapers in Geor¬ 
gia. Mayor Hylan, of New York City, according to the Variety of January, 
1922, owed, his large majority to the screen’s agreement with Tammany to 
favor Hylan in return for agreement to oppose censorship. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Michigan is claimed by the movies to have been elected by the 
screen because he opposed censorship.- 

The motion-picture screen has greater publicity and political power than 
the newspapers, and has selfish ends in view which threaten the freedom of 
our Government, such as have never been attempted by more than a few news¬ 
papers. 

If all the newspapers were likely to pass into one ownership, it would not 
be so great a peril as the impending catastrophe, for the newspapers have 
shown no general desire to corrupt government for commercial advantages. 

At the second annual convention of the the Motion Picture Theatre Owners 
in Minneapolis, June 27-29, 1921, Mr. Benjamin B. Hampton, producer, dis¬ 
tributed a circular trying to harmonize the producers, distributer, and ex¬ 
hibitors are about eight hundred millions per year. The distributers receive 
largest investments of any of the three groups. The exhibitors come most in 
contact with the public. They also handle the overwhelmingly largest propor¬ 
tion of the total earnings of the industry. The total gross receipts of the ex¬ 
hibitors are about eight hundred millions per year. The distributers receive 
about eight millions. 

Mr. Hampton announced that the exhibitors feel that the National Associa¬ 
tion of Motion P cture Interests is dominated by the producers and distributers 
and refuse to give credit for the political and publicity power of the screen 
where it rightly belongs. He said: 

“The exhibitors insist that they, as owners of their screens should receive 
the credit for the use of the power of their screens. They protest vigorously 
against the ‘del.very * of this screen power to the Government, or to a political 
body, or to a charitable movement, by a distributer-purchaser controlled national 
organization. 

“When a national association assures a Government official or a charitable 
organ.zatioh of the assistance of the theaters, very definite credit for the 
assistance is given to such a national association. Valuable friendships are 
created in this manner. The head of a charitable movement, which has re¬ 
ceived great assistance from theaters, may later become an important Gov¬ 
ernment official. His assistance in an emergency may be extremely desirable. 
The independent exhib:tors demand that they receive the credit for their 
screen services, so that the valuable friendship thus created can be used for 
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their benefit instead of being used for the benefit of a national association 
controlled by large producer-distributer interests.” 

Mr. Hampton seemed afraid to look for the remedy of the present evils to 
Government control. But it is vitally important for the Government properly 
to control the screen, both because of the moral and propaganda influence of 
the screen and because of the danger of letting any small group of men possess 
so great an uncontrolled publicity power. 

The referendum campaign in Massachusetts for election on Novem¬ 
ber 7, 1922, is a fair sample of the political methods of the motion- 

S ’cture trust under the direction of their experienced political leader, 
on. Will Hays. 889,863 persons voted for the Governor of Massa¬ 
chusetts. 553,177 voted against the State motion picture act and 
208,252 for it. Under the conditions it is marvelous that so many 
voted for the act, for the official information to voters and the 
newspapers of the States gave misleading information as to the act. 
They secured the support of 90 per cent of the newspapers of Massa¬ 
chusetts as opposed to the act. This was done largely through the 
work of Mr. Courtland Smith, who was connected formerly as presi¬ 
dent of the American Press Association—I am not quite sure of the 
exact title. The official information to voters closing the argument 
against the bill said, “ Secretary of State Hughes declares situation 
un-American and intolerable.’* In reply to inquiries Secretary 
Hughes telegraphed, “ I have not authorized any statement whatever 
in relation to the proposed Massachusetts law relating to motion pic¬ 
tures, and the statement to which you refer has been published 
without my approval or knowledge.” 

The Exhibitors Trade Review of November 25, 1922, said: 

HAYS THE GUIDING GENIUS 

Although he would be the last man in the world to claim credit for this 
unprecedented success, those familiar with the situation know that the author 
of this plan and the guiding genius behind it. was Will H. Hays. Throughout 
the campaign, Mr. Hays was in close touch with w T hat was going on. The Hays 
organization was represented at the scene of action by Charles C. Pettljohn 
and others of the Hays lieutenants, and the effectiveness of their work has 
already been reflected in the sweeping victory at the polls. 

In its main outline, the winning campaign is told in detail below. Acknowl¬ 
edgment should be made here of the tremendous influence of the newspaper 
press, 92 per cent of the dailies and weeklies in Massachusetts having lined up 
against censorship. It w r as the first time in the history of the motion picture 
that the press threw its almost unanimous strength into a battle for freedom 
of expression. The influence exerted by the newspapers of Massachusetts was 
one of the biggest factors in the victory. 

That is all quoted. That is the end of that part of the quotation. 
The Review gives the campaign plan in detail, as furnished by Mr.. 
Hays, and which is the product of his marvelously successful ex¬ 
perience as a practical political organizer. It provided for volun¬ 
teer field men in many cities, furnished by headquarters, who were 
to assist the local secretary in coordinating the work of the citizens’ 
committee and the theater owners and employees. Mr. Hays’s phone 
campaign is thus described: 

(a) Arrange to have wives of employees of theaters and their friends call 
up neighbors and friends urging a vote “ No.” 

(&) In some instances theater owners could get telephone girls to mention 
it to their friends on their line. This requires a special arrangement 

(c) This is subject to big development, depending upon energy and resource¬ 
fulness of local committee. I 
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ELECTION-DAY ORGANIZATION 

1. Have one or more persons at each voting place urging voters to vote “ No.” 
There are 1,000 precinets in the State; 10 votes to the precinct gained by this 
work would be 10,000 voters, more than enough to assure victory in most any 
event. 

2. Cards will be furnished workers to pass at point 150 feet from polls. 

3. Badges may also be furnished by headquarters. 

4 Let each worker know or learn the estimated total of his precinct, then 
proceed to get 51 per cent or more to vote “ No.” Each precinct worker to 
make his quota and go over the top in his sector. 

5. Have our workers get on friendly terms with workers for candidates and 
get their help. At least keep them from combining against our referendum. 

6. Get automobiles carrying voters to carry our placards. 

The Chairman. Is that the end of the quotation ? 

Canon Chase. That is the end of the quotation. 

The Chairman. I would like to know the authority for that 
article. 

Canon Chase. This is all taken from the Exhibitors Trade Review 
of November 25, 1922, in which it quotes the directions which Mr* 
Hays gave to the political managers in Massachusetts. 

The Chairman. That is what I wanted to get for the record* 
That was all. 

Canon Chase. It will be furnished here. That is pretty direct,, 
it seems to me, as to what was done. 

Mr. Pettijohn. Who is the author of that? 

Canon Chase. I have no knowledge except that this is given in 
praise of Mr. Hays, in which it quotes and thanks him for his 
magnificent service. I found it in that magazine, and it is rather 
remarkable, I think, that it got out, but that is where it is, and you 
will find it by referring to the original. 

(Canon Chase submitted in print the following statement written 
by him:) 

The referendum majority against the Massachusetts law of 1922 demon¬ 
strates the power of the widespread and reiterated misrepresentation. The 
voters were informed by the screen, the newspapers, and the Official Informa¬ 
tion to Voters that the bill was a censorship measure, though no censorship 
powers were conferred upon anyone. 

The bill did not create a new official, but made the State commissioner of 
public safety an inspector of all motion pictures to be exhibited in Massachu¬ 
setts and required him to license all pictures that were “ not obscene, indecent, 
immoral, inhuman, or such as tend to debase or corrupt morals or incite to 
crime.” The bill, said the commissioner, 41 may disapprove such films ” as vio¬ 
lated the ft regoing standards, but all the power given was to delay the show¬ 
ing of a film for a period probably not ever exceeding two months. For the 
bill provided that the commissioner must, within 10 days after a written 
request, grant a second hearing concerning any picture disapproved and within 
5 days render his decision. The bill then provided that within 10 days there 
m'ght be an appeal to the superior court, which was given power to reverse 
the commissioner. 

MISLEADING THE VOTERS 

On page 11 of the Official Information to Voters, in closing the argument 
against the bill the Massachusetts movie committee said: 

“ Secretary of State Hughes declares censorship is un-American and intoler¬ 
able.” 

On November 2, 1922, Secretary of State Charles E. Hughes telegraphed 
Rev. E. T. Root, secretary of the Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 0 
Beacon Street, Boston, as follows: 

“I have not authorized any statement whatever in relation to the proposed 
Massachusetts law regulating motion pictures, and the statement to which you 
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refer has been published without my approval or knowledge. I have not 
examined the proposed law and have made no statement regarding it.” 

The attitude of the Federal Council of Churches in America was misrepre¬ 
sented by the movie propaganda. The Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research 
secretary of the Federal Council of Churches, on October 10, 1922, wrote to 
the Secretary of the Massachusetts Federation of Churches, as follows: 

“Your letter received this morning is the first intimation I have had that 
our pamphlet, The Motion Picture Problem, has been appropriated by the com¬ 
mittee of Massachusetts committee against censorship and issued by the 
committee under its own imprint. 

“ The public should be informed that the reprint omits important portions of 
the original and is, therefore, misleading. Furthermore, our pamphlet, as is 
explicitly stated in the text, does not commit the Federal Council of Churches 
to either side of the present controversy. It is designated rather to throw 
light upon the problem. Its issuance under a partisan imprint as a campaign 
document is wholly contrary to its spirit and purpose. You are authorized 
to say that this office disclaims all responsibility for the mutilated version 
of ‘ The Motion Picture Problem ’ that is being circulated in Massachusetts. 

“ I leave the use of this letter entirely to your discretion.” 

Mr. Johnson later took the matter up with Mr. Hays* who ordered the 
circulation stopped and all pamphlets destroyed. We have no means of 
knowing whether the order was obeyed and the pamphlets actually destroyed. 
But the evil had already been accomplished. The attitude df the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches favoring the law had been successfully offset by the 
claim that the Federal Council of Churches was opposed to censorship, and 
the claim substantiated by the mutilated version of the pamphlet issued by 
the Federal Council. 

The Massachusetts State Committee on Motion Pictures visited Mr. Hays 
and informed him that the united churches of Massachusetts, the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant, and 413 organizations were in favor of the law. 
Mr. Hays, however, increased his energies in applying his wonderful talents 
in influencing votes to vote contrary to the leadership of the churches. 

VAST MONEY SPENT 

It illustrates the power of great sums of money in employing vast numbers 
of skilled political canvassers and organizers and in purchasing large advertis¬ 
ing space in the newspapers. It is reported that the New York headquarters 
spent $158,000 in the Massachusetts campaign. If this is true it would be 
safe to estimate that the Massachusetts exhibitors and exchanges expended a 
similar sum. 

The Rev. E. T. Root, secretary of the Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
issued to the various local secretaries of the federation the following statement 
as his personal conclusions after the election: 

“The law was a reasonable one, excluding only indecent, immoral, and 
crime-provoking films. It had for three years been supported by all the 
betterment organizations and the churches, Catholic and Protestant; and after 
thorough discussion was passed by two successive legislatures. 

“ Motion-picture law secured a referendum. The industry, alarmed, engaged 
Mr. Will H. Hays. The State committee visited him, so that he krew that 
Christian forces, Protestant and Catholic, wanted the law. Nevertheless, under 
his direction the industry used the movies, controlled the press, employed 
speakers, sent telegrams, etc., spending a vast sum. The nature of the law 
was completely misrepresented. (See pp. 4-6 of F-’cts and Factors.) Secre¬ 
tary Hughes in a telegram to me disavowed a quotation attributed to him. 
The newspapers were so hostile that advocates of the law could not get suffi¬ 
cient publicity to correct misrepresentations. I believe, therefore, that the 
vote reflects, not a reasonable opinion, but instinctive resentment against a 
censorship which nobody had proposed. 

“ If this centralized industry can thus override the deliberate judgment of 
the legislature and churches of a State like Massachusetts, it possesses a 
most dangerous power to affect public opinion. Might it not be used to sweep 
us into war? 

“ I hope that the result in Massachusetts will only increase your own efforts 
to secure State and National control. (See Canon Chase’s Motion-Picture 
Catechism.)” 

The following appeared in The Congregationalist of November 30, 1922: 
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MASSACHUSETTS HUMBUGGED 

“ Barnum was right when he said, * The American people* like to be hum¬ 
bugged,* at least in so far as the voters of so-called intelligent Massachusetts 
were concerned in the recent election. * * * 

“ Let it be said that in addition to the motion-picture hirelings, and all the 
bad elements in the State, there were many people of high character who voted 
against this moral health measure out of a conscientious fear of what was 
miscalled ‘censorship.’ * * * 

•“But the majority who voted against the measure were neither bad nor of 
informed conscience; they were simply misled. No one yet knows just how 
much the motion-picture industry spent directly and indirectly in the cam¬ 
paign. The screen was used for propaganda purposes, and almost all the 
newspapers of the State carried advertisements, news matter, and editorials in 
behalf of the industry. * * * 

“A word about the part played by the newspapers. Doubtless there were 
some who conscientiously opposed what was called 4 censorship,’ others were 
subconsciously influenced by the power of motion-picture advertising, but, alas, 
many were quite consciously open to the financial advantage of standing with 
the motion-picture interests. * * * 

“ So, then, the Massachusetts electorate was the victim of a mighty propa¬ 
ganda carried on largely in the interest of making money at the expense of 
debauching our citizenship. 

“ Let us look at the facts: 

“ 1. It is not denied by unbiased persons that bad films are being shown. 

“2. Massachusetts has the right to send to prison anybody convicted of 
crime against her laws, but the motion-picture industry argues that Massa¬ 
chusetts should not effectively control the pictures which turn her children 
into criminals. 

“3. The real argument was not against control. In theory that already 
exists, and is allowed, even praised, by the industry, because it is considered 
harmless to their interests. It centers in each community; in practice it 
acts only after the picture has been shown, and has no authority over the 
neighboring town, where the picture is being shown by the time the matter 
is brought to the authorities at the previous stand. It may or may not 
lock the door, but it can not effectively do so before the horse is stolen. In 
other words, the present law is useless, and so the industry praises it publicly 
and chuckles over it in secret. The real issue is effective control. That was 
provided for in the defeated bill, and that is why the industry fought it. 

“The industry made a great deal in its campaign of so-called one-man 
control—that is, control by the commissioner of public safety—but they were 
very silent on the issue of one-man control on the part of the industry which 
is in no sense responsible to the people and which exists primarily to make 
money out of them, rather than to serve them. 

“ * * * Massachusetts has never taken kindly to losing her independence, 
especially to an outside industry that seeks to dominate her by chicanery* 
There are other elections ahead, and moral right is still the greatest power 
in the old Bay State when the issue is rightly understood, and the motion- 
picture industry in the near future will have to submit to the right of the 
people to enforce decent films. t 

“ Fletcheb D. Parker. 

“ City Missionary Society, 

“Bos/on, » 

This referendum in Massachusetts can not be claimed to be a vote 
against Federal regulation but against State censorship. Many who 
voted against the bill did so because they favored Federal regula¬ 
tion and some of the speakers who were sent out by the Hays office 
gave that as a reason for voting against State regulation or State 
censorship. 

It was also a vote of good-natured desire in 1922 at the beginning 
of his czarship to give Mr. Hays time to prove his ability to improve 
the morality of the movies without the use of the proposed law. 

Fhad a long talk—about two or three hours—with the editor of the 
Boston Herald—— 
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Mr. Connolly (interposing). Mr. O’Brien? 

Canon Chase. Yes; Mr. O’Brien. And he said: 

Now, I have had a talk with Mr. Hays, and I want to give him a chance. 
I will support him at this time, but if the time comes when he fails, I am for 
State censorship. 

Mr. Fenn. You mean State or National censorship ? 

Canon Chase. No; for State censorship. He was using his 
influence against State censorship. 

Mr. Fenn. Mr. O’Brien said he was for State censorship? 

Canon Chase. He was at that time, but he was doing it to down 
State censorship and give Mr. Hays a chance to do it without law, 
but he said: 

If Hays fails, I will get in and help put over a State censorship law. 

Mr. Fenn. Then Mr. O’Brien was for State censorship ? 

Mr. Connolly. No. 

Mr. Fenn. He said that in case Mr. Hays did not fulfill the 
obligation he would be for State censorship ? 

Canon Chasi t Yes. 

Mr. Upshaw. May I say right there that in speaking at Tremont 
Temple in Boston about three years ago, soon after Mr. Hays came 
on, I expressed my enthusiastic faith that a man of his marvelous 
ability and his splendid ideals would make good and satisfy those of 
us who wanted to see the movies cleaned up. I mention that to let 
you see that personally I had great faith and great hope that Mr. 
Hays would do the thing that has not been done. 

Mr. Douglass. Did you speak in regard to censorship ? 

Mr. tJpsHAw. No; X was speaking on another matter. I mention 
that to let you understand that personally I had great faith in 
Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Douglass. You were not interested in the Massachusetts 
campaign ? 

Mr. Upshaw. No* not at all. 

Canon Chase. My hope is, Mr. Chairman, that before this matter 
is settled really this whole group will see themselves that it is the 
fairest and best thing that they can do for themselves. If Mr. Hays, 
as I told him to.his face—I said: 

Mr. Hays, if you would do this thing, come out and favor this legislation, 
you would be the greatest man in America in the eyes of the people generally, 
because they want clean movies and they believe in you absolutely, and they 
believe in this great institution, and they expect you to make good, and if you 
do not make good, woe be unto you. 

And I believe that he will be brought to see the situation. 

Mr. Upshaw. He would then be saved, and his organization, the 
necessity of conducting any campaign anywhere against State cen¬ 
sorship. 

The Chairman. Mr. Chase, in fairness to Mr. Hays—I hold no 
brief for him, but in fairness to him, is it not a fact that there has 
been quite a marked improvement in conditions since he went in? 

Canon Chase. Not of the morality of pictures, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I do not know myself. I am simply asking you. 
You are studying this problem. 

Canon Chase. I am studying it, of course, but I can not be every¬ 
where, but I am going to show you my reason for thinking that he 
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has not. There is no question but that he has earned his money. 
He has done many things that have made his employers feel grate¬ 
ful, in arranging the harmony of the business in many ways. There 
is no question mat the machinery of the business and the photog¬ 
raphy and the artistic merit of the pictures has in many ways im¬ 
proved, as anybody would be an ignoramus to attempt to say other¬ 
wise, and I say that gladly. 

Mr. Fletcher. Is Mr. Hays responsible for that? 

Mrs. Kahn. For the mechanics? 

Canon Chase. I think he has helped marvelously. 

Mr. P&nlJOHN. I do not think he has ever been in a studio to 
supervise any of the lighting machines or anything of that kind. 

Canon Chase. No, oh no, but he has helped to organize the tiling 
so that the best things have been possible. * 

One of the reasons why I ask you to enact this law, the Upshaw 
law, is because motion picture producers in the United States of 
America have a marvelous opportunity to preserve and transmit the 
finest traditions and holiest institutions of our ordered national life 
to future generations, but are instead largely exploiting the most 
unrepresentative of all aspects of modem society, and thus endanger¬ 
ing the permanency of tne civilization and finest institutions upon 
which the freedom of America depends. 

There.has been nine authorities which have declared that motion j 
pictures are not satisfying the public and that more effective regula¬ 
tion is needed. Now, I am giving this to show you that it is not 
my mind or narrow, puritanical point of view or anything personal 
that is involved in the request that is made here, and in behalf of 
•which I am working, but it is to show you that the world itself is 
asking for this thing. 

First, the House of Representatives twice, .unanimously in 1915 
and by a vote of 11 to 5 in 1916, recommended Federal regulation 
of motion pictures. 

Mrs. Kahn. The committee, not the House. » ! 

Canon Chase. Yes; I beg pardon. I should have Baid the com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr. Fletcher. What committee was it? 

Canon Chase. The Committee on Education—this comtmittee. It 
had a week of night sessions on this question in 1915, sitting as you 
have, done, most courteously and interested, and realizing the vital 
import of the whole situation. At the end of that first year, 1915 T 
they Unanimously reported in favor of the Smith-Hughes bill, which 
was the beginning of this attempt for legislation. In 1916 they did 
the same thing, and the industry brought the largest—— 

The Chairman. In 1916 it was a divided report. 

Canon Chase. Yes. And the industry brought the biggest law¬ 
yers and statesmen and everybody under the sun that they could to 
change the minds of the committee. Toward the end of it the 
attorney of the industry—rather, one of the big men in the indus¬ 
try, William Hodkinson, a producer who was then connected with 
the Famous Players—with the Paramount Corporation, the founder 
and president of the Paramount Corporation—he called me and said, 
“Canon Chase, will you accept amendments to your bill?” I said, 
“I will accept any amendment that you propose that does not take 
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out the very heart and purpose of the bill.” He said, a I will talk 
with the group about it and see what I can do^ ,? At the second day 
of the hearing he came down with his lawyer and proposed modi¬ 
fications of the bill which would be satisfactory to the industry. 
They heard them, and the result of it was that the committee got 
together and remade the bill, taking the features that they sug¬ 
gested. 

Mr. Douglass. That was in 1916? 

Canon Chase. That was in 1916. And the bill which Mr. Swoop© 
has introduced is substantially the bill on which the Committee on 
Education of the House of Representatives and Mr. Hodkinson’s 
lawyer—I have forgotten his name—I know him very well. He 
has since gone into the business. 

Mr. Pettijohn. Mr. Friend. The friend of the movies. 

Canon Chase. Mr. Friend, yes. Really, Mr. Friend is very 
largely the author of Mr. Swoope’s bill, Which is here before you for 
consideration. Now, I cite those as two evidences that two com¬ 
mittees like this were satisfied of the need of Federal regulation. 

Mr. Douglass. They were not frightened by this threat? 

Canon Chase. No; and I hope the committee will not be fright¬ 
ened by it. 

Mrs. Kahn. We have not been threatened yet. 

Mr. Douglass. We did not recognize the threat, but we would not 
be frightened if there was one. 

Canon Chase. Well, I am glad to feel that in America to-day 
there is a feeling of independence and I am relying on you to repre¬ 
sent the people and to be fair to this industry. I do not want any¬ 
thing else than that. I do not want it, and this is what I have a 
a constructive method. If I were a betting man, I would venture 
all that I have got in my possession that inside of two years after 
the adoption of this law the industry will increase its receipts, will 
double its receipts. Now, listen to that as a prophesy. 

Mr. Fletcher. You say will double its receipts? 

Canon Chase. In two years after this bill has been in operation 
the industry will be twice as profitable as it is now. 

Mr. Fletcher. You offer* that as a suggestion that it is now so 
nefarious that many people stay away? ■ 

Canon Chase. No, they do not stay away; but what I mean, is, 
may I interject here, why do these men persist in putting this kind 
of picture on? Because they have not the vision that realizes that 
all appeal made to the body and the sensual and the lustful is the 
lowest appeal possible and therefore does not produce the artistic, 
does not produce the interesting, does not produce the thing which 
lifts up the human mind. It is the appeal to the low. Now, the 
minute you start the other proposition of getting pictures which 
represent real crime and real punishment, not imaginary pictures of 
crime, constructed with the idea, “ well; we will get more money out 
of it if we overemphasize the criminal part” but the minute you 
change your position on that point you are going to appeal to the 
artistic and your actors, your directors—one of the principal troubles 
to-day is your directors and the kind of lives they lead. What do 
you expect of men and women who are acting these scenes of sen¬ 
suality and lust? Do you expect anything else than that they will 
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•become that kind of people, and what can they act, and what can 
they direct, and what can they conceive otherwise? 

Mrs. Kahn. That is a pretty sweeping statement for a group of 
men, that they lead lives—that the directors lead lives of sensuality. 

Canon Chase. I did not say so. 

Mrs. Kahn. Well, pardon me. 

Canon Chase. I said what could you expect of people who are 
acting these scenes but that they would be tempted to do it. That is 
what I said. J 

Mr. Douglas. You do not understand the artistic temperament of 
an actor, do you ? [Laughter.] 

Canon Chase. That is what I said. 

Mrs Kahn. Then I must have misunderstood you, that when they 
picture lives of real crime and real punishment- 

Canon Chase (interposing). That is another sentence, another 
theme. 

Mrs. Kahn. But that was one sentence you used. 

Canon Chase. Yes. I am saying now that I was giving you a 
reason for the development of pictures, why I think—why I say 
they will be more interesting, more thrilling, a more inspiring appeal 
to the heroic and the appeal will be to all humanity to-day, where 
it is to a comparatively small group now. And may I justify that 
statement and that prophesy by this criticism: They have had the 
censorship of the state in England for, as I said, three or four 
hundred years, and in 1909 Parliament had a hearing, a joint com¬ 
mittee of Parliament, in which they took up this whole question of 
censorship, and they had testimony there which you will find in my 
book, on one of the earliest pages there, of what he says is the 
reason why the stage in England is the best patronized stage in the 
world, because of the purity of the stage and because of the censor¬ 
ship which has been exercised. It says that in Australia and in 
France and in Germany and in other places where that censorship is 
not exercised, that little by little the business, in order to appeal to 
the thrills, makes a lower and lower descent, and every time it does 
it alienates certain whole sections of the population. 

Mr. Douglass. Have not our best plays come out of France and 
our most capable playwrights come from France rather than 
England? 

Canon Chase. I do not know about that. 

Mr. Douglass. For the last 100 years ? 

Canon Chase. I do not know about that. I think the stage is 
in better condition in England than in any part of the world. 

Mr. Douglass. As to morality ? 

Canon Chase. Well, I was speaking of the interest and the intel¬ 
ligence. 

Mrs. Kahn. Have you any idea how large a percentage of Ameri¬ 
can plays are produced on the English stage ? 

Canon Chase. No, I do not know. 

Mr. Douglass. Very few. 

Mr. Fletcher. Mr. Chairman, for those of us who like a scientific 
approach to this proposition, will you admit that the psychologist 
perhaps is an authority that should be considered here? 

Canon Chase. Yes. 
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Mr. FleTcher. Will you state some known psychologist of author¬ 
ity and their findings regarding the result of the influence of the 
movies as they are now conducted, and following that will you give 
some facts, some findings, as to what actually has happened, defi¬ 
nitely happened, as the result of the influence on the minds of the 
people? 

Canon Chase. I am going to give you all that I really have now 
right along that line. I am going to give you the findings of the 
different bodies that have taken this up. Our conference which we 
had in Chicago passed some resolutions in which we asked for that. 
We felt that there had not been enough educational and scientific 
study of this, and we asked that the professors in all the universities 
and colleges would take this matter up, as one of the most vital 
things that could be discussed was the actual, scientific effect which 
we could prove and demonstrate. It has not been done in the terms 
in which you ask it. 

Mr. Fletcher. I do not wish to criticise anybody, but only to form 
a really accurate judgment. So much of the testimony has been 
sentimental and generalizations and not of any availability at all. 

Canon Chase. That is why I am going to that. I have just begun. 

The Cinema Commission of Inquiry, instituted in 1917 by the 
National Council of Public Morals for Great Britain has a volume 
as big as this [indicating] which is a report of this meeting of edu¬ 
cators and lawyers and psychologists gathered in London, I think 
it was—I have the book at hqme and will be very glad to furnish it 
to you, mail it to you when I reach home, if you would like to see it. 
It takes up—I think there are about 800 pages in this book ; and, of 
course, I could not give you the 800 pages. Now, I will quote 
from it: 

Our judgment is in favor of a State censorship. The cinema is now the most 
important of the entertainments provided for the public in this country. 
Millions of people are among its patrons, and its influence is far-reaching. It 
appeals to every class of society and to people of all ages. It is certainly 
the most democratic of all means of enjoyment at the disposal of our populace. 
For its own protection as well as for the insuring of its continued suitability 
to the Nation, it should have the support and the oflicial countenance of the 
State. 

Mr. Fenn. Are you reading from the English report there? 

Canon Chase. Yes. 

Mr. Fenn. Just let me ask a question about that English condi¬ 
tion. They have a board of censors, you say, in England ? 

Canon Chase. Yes. 

Mr. Fenn. Of the movies. 

Canon Chase. You will find their statement there. 

Mr. Fenn. But the condition of affairs in England is entirely dif¬ 
ferent from what it is in the United States; that is, politically. 
I mean by that the highest term “ politically.” Here we have an 
aggregation of 48 States, while Great Britain is practically con¬ 
trolled from the House of Parliament, and therefore if they do have 
such a thing as a national board of censors there it is very easy 
for them to cover the whole country. 

Canon Chase. No, they have no oflicial board of censors, and 
that is what you will find in the book there. 

Mr. Fenn. How can they operate then? I understand that 
London has that board of censors. 
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Canon Chase. They have what is called a board of censors there, 
but it does not have the State behind it, and the significant thing 
in what they say here is that they think it ought to be an official 
board. 

Mr. Fenn. Where do they operate? All over Great Britain? 

Canon Chase. It is just as if his group should appoint Mr. Hays 
to be the chief censor. 

Mr. Fenn. But what I am getting at is, here we have 48 States 
which are quite jealous of their prerogatives, and a great many 
Members of Congress are jealous of the centralization of power 
here in Washington. Now, the condition in England, would be, 
provided they had such an institution as is proposed by both of these 
bills, would apply to all of Great Britain and Wales and Scotland. 
They would not have one for Scotland and one for Great Britain 
and one for Wales. England is a centralized Government, cen¬ 
tralized right in London. Here, although it is getting to be more 
and more so, it is not so yet, and I do not see where the applica¬ 
tion would) come, the parallel, under the conditions of the 48 
sovereign States which we have and the single government that 
they have over there. 

Canon Chase. I cite this simply to show you that here is a 
country- 

Mr. Fenn (interposing). It might be desirable there, but our prac¬ 
tices have been somewhat different. 

Canon Chase. Just remember that what I am talking to now is, 
Is there any real reason why we should have this bill ? And I am 
not citing what England has done. 

Mr. Fenn. I thought you were citing England and what they have 
done there. 

Canon Chase. No ; you missed the point. 

Mr. Fenn. Pardon me for the mistake, Doctor. 

Canon Chase. This big organization that was composed of lead¬ 
ing priests, rabbis, professors in colleges, physicians, one of the 
bishops of the Church of England, had an investigation which lasted 
for two or three months, and in this book you will find testimony 
of each man—each person—what they think, and I was just reading 
you just a short passage to show what they found ? that the kind ox 
censorship they have there is a voluntary censorship, as if the Hays 
group established a censorship, or something like the National Board 
of Review, only it is a real thing over there. 

Mr. Fenn. I am free to confess, Doctor, the question with me 
about this bill is as to whether we should have centralized censorship 
in Washington or allow it with the States, and citations from Eng¬ 
land do not help me at all in that. 

Canon Chase. No; I am not quoting that, but I took that up this 
morning—I do not think you were here. 

Mr. Fenn. Yes; I*was. 

Mr. Douglass. Who pays the salary of Mr. O’Connor, who is the 
censor in England ? 

Canon Chase. The industry. 

Mr. Douglass. The moving-picture industry ? * 

Canon Chase. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Kahn, Is that Hon. “ Tay Pay ”? 

Canon Chase. Yes. He is a gre&t man, and he is a great censor. 
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Mrs. Kahn. He must be pretty old now. 

Canon Chase. He is doing a very fine work, and you will find’iiu 
my book a list of his reports. You will find what he says about, the 4 
movie industry. You will find the table of questions or what they 
have to pass, what he throws them out on, and his whole system by 
which he rejects the bid pictures. 

Mr. Douglass. And although he is paid by the industry he is sat> 
isfactory to those not of the industry ? 

Canon Chase. Yes. That shows what is possible. I do not say* 
that it is satisfactory to everybody, because there is an outcry against 
American films. 

Mr. Douglass. But, generally speaking, it is satisfactory ? 

Canon Chase. He does a very fine job. Now, what I am calling to 
your attention here is this, that notwithstanding that condition, the 
finding of this organization was that they ought to have a State cen¬ 
sorship, not a voluntary censorship by Mr. O’Connor, but they ought 
to have a State censorship. 

Mr. Douglass. Although he has been generally acceptable? 

Canon Chase. He has been, I think, to the trade thoroughly 
acceptable. 

Mr. Douglass. I was talking about the interests like yourself, who - 
are for better pictures, not allied with the industry. Has he been 
acceptable to that interest? 

Canon Chase. I have not been over there for many years. 

Mr. Douglass. Well*, you can not answer that question then at 
present? You do not know whether at present he is satisfactory to 
them ? 

Canon Chase. No. 

Mr. Douglass. Was he at the time you were over there? 

Canon Chase. I should judge by this that it was not satisfactory, 
or why do they say there ought to be a State censorship and that the 
State ought to get behind the censorship ? 

Mr. Douglass. That is what I was trying to find out, why he was 
not satisfactory. I understood from your testimony that he was 
generally acceptable, and you said he was a great man in his work. 

Canon Chase. I think it is something like the Maryland situation. 
There and in New York we have got something that is better than 
nothing. 

Mr. Douglass. In other words, I was trying to find out what he 
was not doing that he should do. 

Mr. Pettijohn. It is the same as the situation here, he is satis¬ 
factory to everybody but a small group—the same thing here. 

Canon Chase. In 1917 the New York ioint legislative investigating 
committee issued a report which pointed out the dangers to the pub¬ 
lic from immoral films. It had quite a hearing and that was its 
general result. 

The Chicago Motion Picture Commission apcdnted in 1917 by the 
judiciary committee of the city council, after a complete investiga¬ 
tion of two years, made its report in September, 1920, in a volume of 
184 pages. I wish every member of the committee could see that 
report. It says that— 

A department controlling motion pictures, constrictive in its nature, should be 
created, fostered, and maintained by the city of Chicago. There is no law in 
any English-speaking country that holds that judging of pictures before exhi¬ 
bition is unlawful or unconstitutional. 
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And may I say that in those years, 1915 and 1916, the industry was 
saying everywhere that these law’s were unconstitutional, that cen¬ 
sorship was un-American, undemocratic and unconstitutional. Of 
recent times they have given up that claim of being unconstitutional. 
It was tried out twice, once in Ohio and once in Kansas. The 
Supreme Court of the United States went into every question 
involved in this matter, and I have quoted from that case. You will 
find in my book several quotations irom it, where the matter is dis¬ 
cussed, and they in these two cases said that it was constitutional. 

Mr. Douglass. In that case the court was passing on some particu¬ 
lar censorship law ? 

Canon Chase. Not on this one. 

Mr. Douglass. But some special law brought to their attention? 

Canon Chase. Yes, it was the Ohio law. The Ohio law has no 
appeal in it. It is perhaps one of the worst censorship laws from 
the standpoint of the industry that there is, because there is no 
appeal in the law itself. Of course there is always an appeal by 
resort to a writ of certiorari and various other devices which the 
lawyers are ingenious enough to construct, but there is no appeal in 
the Ohio law. But in spite of that it was argued in the three differ¬ 
ent courts—two at least—the United States district court and then 
the next higher, and then finally the court of appeals, and it was 
decided there. The industry claimed that the controlling of the 
motion-picture business was like controlling the freedom of the 
press. Now, I would like to have the members of the committee 
realize that that is not so; that it is not a question of the freedom 
of the press, and, Mrs. Kahn—are you a lawyer? 

Mrs. Kahn. No; lam just a cook. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Douglass. And as good as any lawyer on the committee. 

Canon Chase. Well, she has spoken about the press several times 
and the books several times. This court decision went into it very 
carefully and said: 

This is not a press instrumentality for the conveying of ideas and opinions. 
It is an amusement proposition pure and simple. 

Mr. Douglass. Newspapers are rather amusing now, are they not? 
They cater a great deal to amusement, do they not? 

Canon Chase. But the freedom of the press, you know, is a ques¬ 
tion really of the freedom of a man to express his opinion against 
a political candidate or for a policy. Freedom of the press which 
we contend for is the right that every man shall be heard in public 
against the President of the United States or a judge or a Member 
or Congress or anybody else. 

Mr. Fletcher. There is no controversy over that differentiation, 
is there? 

Mrs. Kahn. No; I think both Mr. Fenn and I simply felt that 
there should be certain suppression of this obscene or horrible litera¬ 
ture, and I think I asked one or two of the witnesses if they would 
favor the suppression of these books which instigated these films 
that were objected to, a series of films—a number of names were 
read here the other morning, and most of the were films from books 
of the type of Flaming Youth; and I think it was Mr. Fenn who 
first started it &nd asked if she would favor the suppression of 
that kind of literature, and also a movement to suppress perfectly 
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awful headlines in the newspapers which play up murder and theft 
and crime and things of that hind. It rather followed out that line 
of suggestion; that is all. 

Canon Chase. It has been frequently argued—and I want just 
to help your thinking, if I may, by having specialized on this— 
it has been frequently said, “ Now, if you have a previewing of 
films, why do you not have a previewing of the magazines and 
newspapers? ” And that has been one of the arguments against ufe. 
Now, I want to make clear, and you will find in my book there the 
argument of the difference between a newspaper account of some¬ 
thing and the motion-picture account. The newspaper, magazine, 
or book requires somebody that is able to read, requires that he 
shall be able to read the language in which it is written. He has 
to have some experience in life. He has to have some power of 
imagination before that bad story can have any effect on him. For 
instance, if you did not have a good imagination in your youth 
when you were reading the dime novels to which he referred those 
dime novels would not have much, if any, effect on you; but to 
take those same dime novels and picture them on the screen would 
make a very different effect, because to see it alive and moving has, 
I should estimate, at least ten times the effect. Now, then, further 
than that, they say, “ Now, if you have a previewing of films why 
not of the dramatic stage, the spoken drama ? ” And constantly 
my friends here are saying, 44 Why, the motion picture is very much 
better than the spoken drama.” And I am quite willing to grant it 
in New York City, and I am saying that I- 

Mr. Pettijohn (interposing). And in Washington right now. * 

Canon Chase. And I am willing to say that I feel that our move¬ 
ment has had that effect. We have not tried to do that »n the spoken 
drama; because this seems to be very much more hopeful of ac¬ 
complishing something, and because the audience in the case of the 
movie is the young people. The price is prohibitive in the spoken 
drama, and besides that, w T hen you make the picture on the screen, 
you make it and it lasts; the picture that is made right at the start 
goes all over the country. In every small tow T n, everywhere, the 
same picture is seen. If we could clean it up in New York, if we 
might be able to, the same thing would go right out into the towns 
round about and even if we might correct it one night on the stage 
in Brooklyn, it will be showing the next night perhaps in some 
other place in as bad form as before. We could have ruined some 
little picture playhouse at times, but we never attack them through 
the courts, we have simply gone in and got our evidence and then 
we have gone to the manager of the play and said, 44 If you do not 
cut out act so and so we will bring charges against you.” And they 
usually cut them out w r hen we make that request. They know that 
they have violated the law and they know somebody will be after 
them, and we have avoided advertising the play by so doing, and yet 
he can go right over to Manhattan and do the same thing over again 
and go out somewhere else and so on. So there is no satisfaction in 
doing it. But I want to make that clear why we are so much 
interested in this thing and are not trying the same treatment on 
the printed book. I want Mrs. Kahn to know that I have worked 
very hard up in Albany for th? clean books bill, and that compre* 
hencled no previewing of the books at all and no censorship. 
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Mr. Fletcher. What do you offer in refutation of the fear on the 
part of some that this legislation is merely the beginning of a 
censorship over newspaper and magazines and. books ? 

Canon Chase. I say that that is an argument which the outsider 
is using which is almost wearing out, and that is one of the reasons 
why the press, which I will speak of a little later, are being fooled 
by the propaganda of the movie people, who are just raising that 
cry, “ Watch out for that man Chase, and you watch out for all 
•people that are minded like him. He is determined to bring this to 
apply to all these other things and liberty is gone in America.” 

Mr. Fletcher. Well, if that was the actual fact, they would be 
called upon to defend themselves against the proposition on that 
point, would they not? 

Canon Chase. I say this, that there is no intention with reference 
to that, and the clean books bill is the evidence of what we are trying 
to do in that. There is no censorship. What we are trying to do in 
the clean books bill in New York is simply this: One of the courts 
there has interpreted an age-old law there against obscenity and the 
decision of the court says that no book is to be considered obscene 
unless it can be held to create lustful and lecherous desires. 

Mr. Fletcher. They have just thrown “ Mercury ” out of the mails. 
Do you approve of that? 

Canon Chase. Of course I do not approve of it. 

Mr. Fletcher. Did you read the Hatrack? 

Canon Chase. No; but from what I have heard of it I think it 
is awful. 

Mr. Fletcher. You think what is awful, the Hatrack? 

Canon Chase. The Hatrack. And I think that the law~do you 
know what your law is in Massachusetts? . ' / ; 

Mr. Douglass. On what? > 

Canon Chase. On obscenity. 

Mr. Douglass. We have a law governing obscene books in Massa¬ 
chusetts. There was a case came up, not long'ago and the judge 
decided in that case that (the book was not»obscene,! but if he had 
found that it was obscene, the law provided punishment. 

Canon Chase. But he decided it was not obscene om the ground 
that it would not excite lustful desires. Now* there are lots of 
obscene things that do not come under that definition. 

Mr. Douglass. Something to the effect that it would have a dele¬ 
terious effect upon the morals of the young. The judge in that 
case found that in his opinion that book did not have that tendency, 
to corrupt the morals of youth. Any literature that would have a 
tendency to corrupt the morals of youth, that class of publication 
is criminal, ; . . , 

Canon Chase: There w T as a wrong judicial decision. , 

Mr. Douglass. The judge after reading the book found in his 
opinion that that was not of that tendency^ 

Mr. Petti john. The Upshaw bill provides for censorship of ithe 
press. . / : 

Mr. Douglass: But we have a law in Massachusetts on that sub¬ 
ject. You can not publish obscene literature or any literature tend¬ 
ing to corrupt the morals of, the young in Massachusetts, pnder 
that statute the editor of “ Mercury ” was arrested, but the judge, 
for reasons that were satisfactory to him—I did not follow it 
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closely—decided he was not guilty of such publication as came under 
our laws. So we could take care of the book situation in our State 
under our State laws. 

Canon Chase. What we are trying to do in New York—the judges 
there and the courts have interpreted the law to mean that a thing 
in order to be decided to be obscene must excite lustful desires. 

Mr. Douglass. Well, corrupt the morals of youth would cover 
that. 

Canon Chase. That is all we are trying to do in New York, and 
yet that is called “ censorship.” And now Mr. Pettijohn has pointed 
out the passage in the Upshaw bill I think we might just as'well 
refer to it now, the question of advertisements. 

Mr. Fletcher. Page 24, section 13. I will ask you whether that 
is censorship of the press. They call anything that is printed 44 the 
press.” 

Mr. Pettijohn. That might be an advertisement in the news¬ 
papers* 

Canon Chase. This is simply an effective way of controlling what 
goes into advertisement: 

It shall also be the duty of the commission, in accordance with rules which 
it shall prescribe, to supervise all posters, banners, and all advertising matter, 
wherever used, in connection with and to advertise all motion pictures to 
interstate commerce. Wherever any advertisement is used for the sale, renting, 
or exhibition of any film which misrepresents the motion picture as containing 
scenes, subjects, and titles which it does not, ahd. whenever the advertising 
matter shall* contain the things forbidden for films in section 5 the com¬ 
mission shall revoke any outstanding license or permit of said film. 

Mr. Fletcher. Of course, we have censorship in every community 
by the advertising clubs and good business leagues. 

Canon Chase. Yes; it is simply honest advertising that is asked 
for there, and it says if any man in the motion picture business is 
dishonestly advertising his picture and represents it as an immoral 
picture* that the license will be revoked. Now, if you call that cen¬ 
sorship of the press, I say that that is a misrepresentation which is 
unworthy of a man in the motion-picture industry. 

Mr. Pettijohn. I should say that that film should be suppressed, 
and I repeat it. 

Mr. Douglass. In line 13 of that section 19, page 24, after the 
words “ advertising matter ” you find the words 44 wherever used.” 
Would that include a newspaper? 

Canon Chase. Yes. [reading] : 

' It shall also be the duty of the commission, in accordance with rules which 
it shall prescribe, to supervise all posters, banners, and all advertising matter 
wherever used. 

Mr. Douglass. That would include newspapers, would it not? 

Canon Chase. I think so. 

Mr. Pettijohn. Then my statement was not unworthy. 

Canon Chase. Yes, I think it was. We have to differ a little, Mr. 
Pettijohn. 

Mr. Douglass. That would intimate a censorship of the press, 
would it not? 

Canon Chase. No. 

Mr’ Douglass. You have censorship of the press as to what they 
shall use as advertising matter. 
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Canon Chase. I wish we could get in agreement on that word 
4i censorship ”. 

Mr. Douglass. Well, regulation? 

Canon Chase. Regulation, absolutely. 

Mr. Douglass. Regulation is in the nature of censorship. 

Canon Chase. No ; oh, no. Censorship is a freedom of the press 
within certain lines. 

This section is simply this, that if the owner of a picture is mis¬ 
representing—our laws now provide that if you misrepresent the sale 
-of a horse or anything else, it is dishonest advertising. 

Mr. Fletcher. Would you object to an amendment of that? 

Canon Chase. No; with reference to this whole subject I am ac¬ 
cepting any amendments, of course. 

Now then, the fifth of these authorities for what I have said, Dr. 
E. P. Oberholtzer, has given the most thorough testimony from 
an expert concerning the immorality of films and the lawlessness 
of the industry. The Morals of the Movie, a book of 251 pages, 
by Ellis Paxon Oberholtzer, Ph. D., Litt. D., for six years a mem¬ 
ber of the Pennsylvania Board of Censors, serving' as chairman and 
as director of it, is published by the Penn Publishing Co., Phila¬ 
delphia, 1922. There you have the opinion of a man who was for 
six years the chairman of the Pennsylvania Board of Censors. 

Mr. Douglass. What did you say his name was? 

Canon Chase. His name is Dr. E. P. Oberholtzer. 

Mr. Douglass. Was he removed later by the governor? 

Canon Chase. He was later removed at the request of the industry. 

Mrs. Kahn. Do you know that it was at the request of the 
industry? 

Canon Chase. I have Doctor Oberholtzer’s statement with refer¬ 
ence to it. I do not know any further than that. If you have any 
question about it and want to know further, I shall be very glad to 
have Doctor Oberholtzer come here as a witness. 

Mrs. Kahn. I was just wondering if you knew the reason why 
he was removed. 

Canon Chase. I have heard long stories about it, and I am pretty 
thoroughly satisfied it is another instance of the political influence 
of the industry. 

Mr. Fenn. Could he be removed by the governor without a pre¬ 
liminary examination or anything of that sort? Is that the require¬ 
ment in Pennsylvania? In the State that I happen to live in the 
law requires that before commissioners can be removed they shall 
have a hearing. 

Canon Chase. He was not removed, but he was simply not reap¬ 
pointed. 

Mr. Douglass. He was not removed, then, Doctor. 

Canon Chase. He was not removed, no; oh ? no. I have some 
very interesting information about present conditions that for good 
reasons I am unwilling just now to reveal. 

Sixth. The four national motion-picture conferences held in 1923, 
1924,1925, and 1926 have declared that motion pictures need Federal 
regulation. 

Seven. The enactment of State censorship and regulation laws for 
the movies by eight States, and by many towns and cities, such as 
• Chicago, Boston, and Los Angeles, demonstrated that the public are 
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not satisfied with the morality set forth in the motion pictures. Am 
I right about Los Angeles, Mrs. Kahn? 

Mrs. Kahn. I do not know. I am from San Francisco. We have 
censorship there. 

Canon Chase. I think I am correct. No State which has enacted 
censorship laws has ever repealed such laws, although tremendous 
efforts and much money has been spent by the industry under the 
most efficient leadership. There was a great campaign in Ohio, I am 
told by those who know; large amounts of money were spent and 
much campaigning done. One of the main issues in Ohio , was the 
campaign against the Ohio censorship law. 

Mr. Pettijohn. When was that? 

Canon Chase. I think you will find it in my book. 

Mr. Pettijohn. That does not make it accurate. 

Canon Chase. Just let me tell you now- 

Mr. Pettijohn. Mr. Hays came in on March 5, 1922. Was it 
before or after that? 

Canon Chase. On question 68, “How was the popularity of the 
censorship law in Ohio tested and proved ? ” 

The movie men made its repeal an issue in a State election and 
spent vast sums of money in importing speakers in a futile attempt 
to turn the people against it. Mrs. Maud Murray Miller issued this 
statement: 

These men invading Ohio to repeal our law made the statement that it was 
a burden upon the taxpayers of the State. That was proven a false state¬ 
ment by the fact that the censorship fee of $1 for each reel of 1,000 feet was 
sufficient to pay all the expenses of the censor offices. The State of Ohio has 
never been called upon to expend one penny for the support of censorship. I 
do not know at the present time the amount of money which the producers 
paid for the support of the National Board of Review, but at the time when its 
representatives were attempting to repeal our law I saw it stated in a motion- 
picture magazine that the sum of $28,000 was given by the film companies to 
pay the expenses of the National Board of Censorship. 

Mr. Pettijohn. What year was that? 

Canon Chase. This does not cover you. 

Mr. Pettijohn. Has the statute of limitations run yet? 

Canon Chase. This is not corruption; this is simply showing the 
attempt to have the law repealed. That is all I am trying to cover 
here. It w^as stated in a motion picture magazine that the sum of 
$28,000 was giyen by the film companies to pay the expenses of the 
National Bpard of Censorship. 

The State of Ohio has never spent that amount, although we have offices 
with a considerable clerical force, three censors, a custodian of films, and two 
operators. 

The Ohio Bdard of Censors knows that the better class of motion-picture 
men of Ohio are its strongest supporters. They know that we have been fair 
and honest and just with them, and we have their respeet r friendship* and 
cooperation'. Many pictures which have been indecent, coarse and objectionable 
in the extreme, have been rejected by this board, but often with the approval 
of the men submitting the pictures. In other cases where the film Was objec¬ 
tionable, we have helped the owners revise it so it could be passed. We have 
spared no time or trouble to help save a picture; 

Max Stearn, one of the most progressive and high-type motion-picture men 
in Ohio, repeatedly said when addressing public meetings: 

You will have to show me something better than State censorship before 
I will do anythihg to repeal the law in Ohio.” *' 
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Elsewhere in the book you will find other citations. 

Mr. Petitjohn. Was that in 1915 or 1914? 

Canon Chase. I think it was along—I can not tell, I am sorry 
to say. 

Mr. Pettijohn. Was it prior to or after 1922? 

Mrs. Kahn. How long has Mr. Hays been at the head of the 
organization? 

Mr. Petttjohn. Since March 7, 1922. There is fraud and cor¬ 
ruption charged there, and we want to see where he was at that 
time. 

Canon Chase. You will find on page 41 of my book Mrs. Snow’s 
statement of why she was removed. She was one of the efficient 
censors there in Ohio—and let me read what the Motion Picture 
World says. I think it is interesting. This is 1922. 

Mr. Pettijohn. Is this the Mrs. Snow that accused Will Hays of 
rubbing acid or something on her chest, and then when it got 
warmed up she had to be rescued from her office? 

Canon Chase. Let me read you what the Motion Picture World 
of June 24, 1922, says concerning the removal of Mrs. Snow as 
censor: 


To Pathe goes not the lion’s share of the credit but the whole credit; the 
Pathe, as an organization, promptly lays the laurels on the head of Lewis 
Innerarity, jr., whose legal mind plapned the campaign. * * * Much has 

been said and written about the Ohio censorship situation. The important 
firm of Calfee, Fogg & White was called in to aid the attorney general. 

The removal of Mrs. Snow is not legal unless Governor Davis 
gave his approval. If he did give his consent, it is very remarkable 
that both political machines in Ohio were thus influenced by the 
Motion Picture Trust to secure the removal of Mrs. Snow, who was 
appointed with the approval of Governor Davis. 

Mrs. Snow has not had the funds with which to prove in the courts 
the illegal character of her removal and that it was a foul conspiracy 
against the public welfare. Are there no forces in Ohio that can 
come to her rescue ? 

I thought I was reading a quotation, but the quotation. ended a 
little before that. The quotation ends with “ The important firm 
of Calfee, Fogg & White was called in to aid the attorney general.” 
But that shows the feeling on the part of the industry that Mrs. 
Snow ought to be removed, and goes to fit in with the account which 
I spoke of, of the political campaign to repeal the law, and I am 
simply citing it to show that the people are behind such a law. No 
State has ever repealed such a law. 

Eight* The action of the International Prison Congress last sum¬ 
mer in London, which called national and international censorship 
in order to reduce the crime of the world. 

And may I say this: Here was a party of people interested in 
criminals; They are talking over what can best be done in the world 
to stop the crime wave, and after a long discussion they draw up and 

E ass resolutions, in which they ask every country in the world to 
ave a central censorship board. Now, we are not asking for that. 
We have got something that we think better than they ask for, but I 
cite it as an evidence that this is not my doing; it is the uprising 
of tiie people of the whole world. s 
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The last point that I make is that the LeagUe of Nations, through 
its committee on child welfare, has recently adopted a resolution for 
the creatiori of a central censorship board in each country. That is 
the last point with reference to that. 

Now, I pass to one other subject, and I think that is the only other 
subject. The movie trust has, through the advertising income which 
it can give to or withhold from the press, secured almost complete 
control of the press, and has thus destroyed the freedom of the 
press. I can not emphasize this point too much. The freedom of 
the press my opponents on this bill speak about a great deal, and 
the freedom which they ask for is really what the man who is 
opposed to the Volstead Act asks when he asks for personal liberty, 
the freedom to get drunk. The freedom which my opponents ask 
for the motion-picture screen is the freedom to exploit the weak¬ 
nesses of human nature. 

Mr. Fenn. Just a moment, Doctor. I have to go in a moment, 
but in that connection there have been a good many quotations from 
editorials read here which were not particularly in favor of the 
moving-picture industry. What control of the press was there in 
that, that controlled it in the opposite way ? 

Canon Chase. Oh, I am not saying- 

Mr. Fenn (interposing). Numerous newspapers that I have read 
have had quotations—have had criticisms of certain pictures and 
methods of the so-called “trust,” and it can not be universal then, 
this control of the press that you speak of. 

Canon Chase. Oh, no. 

Mr. Fenn. I am not speaking of the universal films. 

Canon Chase. Before you go, Mr. Fenn, I want to give you an 
illustration. 

Mr. Fenn. It seemed to me a rather broad statement that they con¬ 
trolled the press. 

Canon Chase. I am glad that the whole press of this country is 
not yet in absolute slavery. 

Mr. Fenn. I am a newspaper man myself, and I am rather inter¬ 
ested in statements of that character, that the press is controlled, 
because I do not know of any papers in Connecticut that are con¬ 
trolled, not one, by anybody. 

Canon Chase. I do not believe they are, Mr. Fenn. 

Mr. Fenn. I am certain of it. 

Mr. Pettijohn. He said they were this morning, in Connecticut. 

Mr. Connolly. That the press was controlled in Connecticut? 

Mr. Green. In this pamphlet that he has here now. 

Mr. Fenn. The press in Connecticut is not controlled by anybody 
except the owners of the papers. 

Canon Chase. Will you please read any such statement? 

Mr. Pettijohn. The statement here this morning abput this Con¬ 
necticut affair was, “ they succeeded in alarming the Massachu¬ 
setts ”—that is Massachusetts. I will get the other. 

Mr. Fenn. I know nothing about Massachusetts or other papers, 
but I know the Connecticut press from one end of the State to the 
other and I know it is hot controlled. 

Canon Chase. While lie is looking for it, may I say this: We had 
this conference in Chicago. It. continued for three days. It had the 
best representatives, people from all over the country. It had a 
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program which, as I said this morning, contained Mayor Dever, the 
City Club women, the representative of the Chicago, University, and 
it was an open platform. It was advertised to be a free and open 
platform where both sides of this question could be discussed by 
everybody. We invited representatives of the industry to come there. 
Harry Ramsay was one of the speakers, and Mr. Rembush, of Indi¬ 
ana, was one of the speakers. We had a telegram on Tuesday morn¬ 
ing—the conference was to open on Wednesday—that they would 
like to have Judge Lindsey, who happened to be in Chicago, repre¬ 
sent them on the subject. That was received Tuesday morning, and 
when I reached there about Tuesday noon it was shown to me, and 
they were answered by telegram, saying that when Judge Lindsey 
was in town to have him communicate with the committee but that 
the program was full, but the committee would see what could bo 
done. The committee arranged to meet at 5 o’clock and put him on 
the program. At 2 o’clock the afternoon papers came out the day 
before the conference, “ Judge Lindsey is gagged by the Federal 
council.” That was clear across the page. 

Mr. Fletcher. What papers? All the papers in Chicago? 

Canon Chase. Practically all the papers. 

Mrs. Kahn. You mean gagged by the National Motion Picture 
Conference, the organization that you represent? 

Canon Chase. Yes. He was not on the program. He had not 
asked to be put on the program, and when the telegram was received 
about 9 or 10 o’clock in the morning he was promptly communicated 
with and told that the committee would meet at 5 o’clock in the after¬ 
noon and decide it; and they did meet and did admit him, but at 2 
o’clock there was this statement came but in the newspapers. Now, 
the chairman of one of the boards there—I do not care to mention 
his relationship because that would bring in, an outside matter— 
but one of the local men who was invited to be Chairman of one of the 
meetings said to me, “ This has beeh the most outrageous treatment 
of a conference that I have ever known, the most outrageous misrep¬ 
resentation by the press that I have ever known, and I am going to 
make a special study qf this and I am goiiig to Write an article on if, 
and I am going to let you know how an investigation of the press 
shows up.” And this is what that gentleman, who was chairman of 
the committee, says about it: 

I collected the newspaper clippings of the conference on motion pictures, 
but I did not get a chance to measure them up and analyze them As I had 
contemplated doing at the time of the conference. All I cpn say is that of 
the columns devoted to the conference, hot four items had any legitimate' 
connection with the news of the conference. It was the worst example of 
suppression and distortion and the use of minor incidents not connected with 
the conference to color public opinion that I have ever known. A fair example 
is in the report of the first day of the conference which was devoted almost 
entirely to the fomented demand of Judge Lindsay to be heard in a special 
address, although he had not been invited and the program; was full. Judge- 
Lindsay had the same right as anyone else to appear in the discussions, but 
the object apparently was to confuse the public mind as to the character of 
the conference, hence the cry of gag rule. 1 ' * 

In the main the publicity appeared to me: to be about as? near the facts of the- 
conference as it; would be if, the news reporters brought into the .outer room 
every day a couple of fitting dogs and then psed the episode of a self-create^ 
dog fight as a substitute ^or news. By all the cannons of newspaper ethics 
it would seem ih^t enough news legitimately connected With the conference 
was available for news purposes, but address after address of startling inform 
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mation was completely ignored. Actually, after attending the conference and 
reading the news reports of it I would not know, except by hearsay, that the 
newspaper reports were of the conference that I had been attending. 

(Here Canon Chase displayed a poster about 40 by 25 inches in 
size covered on both sides with a photographic reproduction of news¬ 
paper clippings taken mostly from Chicago newspapers and which 
criticized severely the motion-picture conference at Chicago on Feb¬ 
ruary 10-12,1926. Canon Chase said that the articles thus assembled 
in this poster did not prove that Chicago is opposed to the regulation 
of motion pictures but did demonstrate the power of the Hays office 
over the newspapers of the country.) 

Mr. Fletcher. Was the type used in the headlines in the papeu 
black-faced like this [indicating] ? 

Canon Chase. I do not know. I take it this is a photographic 
reproduction, a photostatic copy of what the press said. Now I take 
it this is evidently submitted to show what the public thinks of the 
conference at Chicago. I submit it to the committee as an evidence of 
the influence of the motion-picture industry over the press. 

Mr. Upshaw. Canon Chase, may I suggest right there,7 here is 
something in the Washington Daily News, written in grandiloquent 
and castigating style, in which I am shown up as proposing this bill, 
as being wild and visionary, and making great tirades and harangues 
and things of that kind, when everybody knows that what I said yes¬ 
terday was calm and deliberate, that I said not one bitter word about 
anybody, that I simply stood as an honest man standing at the door 
of American youth and declaring my friendship for the movie-piq- 
ture business and my great desire to relieve them of the meddlesome 
interference of local censorship boards, so to speak, and only declar¬ 
ing that if they really want to have things pure, as they demand, th$t 
they could have them pure and stop all of this effort at restraint. 
That is the attitude. Tne morning papers here, one of them I think 
had not one word about the same things that we tried to say, and 
another paper made no reference whatever, only declared that the 
hearings were being held on the Swoope and Upshaw bills, but no 
statement of our general purposes. That is an illustration of their at¬ 
titude. We are only asking a square deal for the youth of America, 
and having introduced this bill I have got the right to say that we 
must be taken 100 per cent when we declare that we are the 
friends of the cause, that we would never make war on high-class 
moving pictures, such as were described in perfect rhapsodies by a 
gentleman representing the movie business liere the other day. I 
only interrupted this to say that if they were all like that, we 
would never have said a word. We are simply trying to take out 
the impure things, and only those that want to publish and distribute 
impure things can object to a program of purity and decency. 

The Chairman. It is 5 minutes of 5, Canon Chase. How much 
longer will you require? v 

Canon Chase. I am through, Mr> Chairman. And may I thank 
the committee for their exceeding courtesy. I appreciate very much 
the friendly spirit in which you have listened to me. 

Mr. Fletcher. I want to correct one little thing. You gave the 
impression that the newspapers might be influenced against the 
legislation because of the advertising by the movies. I do not believe 
you want that to stand, do you? 
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Canon Chase. Yes; I do, to this extent—and I am glad you spoke 
of it, because Mr. Pettijohn asked for something, and may I give 
this as a direct instance. 

We would never have had our State law in the State of New York 
had it not been for the Brooklyn Eagle. The Brooklyn Eagle is one 
of our high-type metropolitan journals. It is known all over the 
country. One of their editors was given freedom of expression— 
what I would call freedom of expression. He was allowed to go 
ahead and say what he wanted to say, and the citizens were led 
and the thing was put over, the law was put over. Later an attempt 
was made to repeal the law, and the Brooklyn Eagle gave a little 
article in which it in a very mild way said it opposed the repeal of 
the law. Thereupon the man who controls the advertising for some 
moving pictures—I do not know what they are, but I can get the 
facts—I had not thought of bringing it out until Mr. Pettijohn 
wanted a concrete case—he called up the man on the Brooklyn Eagle 
who does the advertising, controls the advertising in the Brooklyn 
Eagle, and told him that if he did not stop that they would take out 
all the motion-picture advertising from the Brooklyn Eagle. The 
paper then the next day published just what that man said. 

Mr. Upshaw. Good stuff. 

Canon Chase. There is a particular case. If Mr. Pettijohn wants 
to verify it, he can do so. 

Mr. Pettijohn. Now, Mr. Chairman, I say to you that that is 
absolutely a false statement. 

The Chairman. Pardon me just a minute- 1 

Mr. Pettijohn (interposing). There is not a producing com¬ 
pany in the business that ever had 5 cents’ worth of advertising in 
the Brooklyn Eagle. 

The Chairman. Just in order to have the case run along orderly, 
you are going to have every chance and alf the time you want, Mr. 
Pettijohn. We want you to have it, but I want to get this side of 
the case in to-day if I can, and it is getting late. 

Now this lady here requests two minutes for the proponents. 

STATEMENT OF MISS MARY E. CALDWELL, STTPEEINTENDENT OF 

MOTION PICTUEES FOE THE WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPER¬ 
ANCE UNION, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

Miss Caldwell. In regard to that paper there, I have read every 
item in it. There was at the conference an insanity expert, a doctor 
who now is doing research work in the insane asylums. You will 
find there that that says he rebuked the women, or he cautioned the 
women not to introduce hysteria. It happened just after one of 
the industry, the representative of one of the national boards of 
review, had told Mrs. Gilman, who made a statement here yesterday 
and who had a wonderful paper—had called her a liar—as soon as 
she said that, he said, “ that is a lie.” 

A Voice. I beg pardon. He did not. 

Miss Caldwell. All right. Our records, I think, will shpw it. 
They are the records. 

The Voice. He did not. 

Miss Caldwell. Then he went on to say- 

22126—26-15 
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The Voice (interposing). He did not say Mrs. Gilman lied; he 
corrected her. 

Miss Caldwell. Well, that is all right. Now let us go ahead with 
this. I want to read what he did say in regard to hysteria: 

I very much regret that hysteria has been injected into this meeting in the 
last half hour. I do not believe that a loud voice or a bulldozing attitude on 
the part of this convention or on the part of outsiders who come in and put 
this convention to one side and then on the other will ever solve our problems. 
The origin of the word “hysteria” was thought to belong to woman. There 
is much evidence in the line of medicine that some of us men are also guilty. 

And then he spoke of bulldozing. Now, may I just read this 
much. He said: 

I treat the nervous and the insane. I am interested in what is causing 
nervousness. I am dedicated to the cause of trying to save 300,000 persons 
from the insane asylum. 

And then further he says: 

I want to say to you that when the roll is called and estimated, the mov¬ 
ing picture is one of the contributors in breaking up our homes and mak¬ 
ing our life impossible, so far as nervousness and complex conflicts are con¬ 
cerned. As Americans we will stand by our children and if that means with 
the moving picture, we will send our children to that agency which will be 
healthful, to that in the moving picture which is good and we will stand and 
fight to the last ditch against those things which are producing such hellish 
work in morals and in insanity in our midst. 

When asked the question, “ Do films which are highly exciting 
affect the,nerves of children,” Doctor Biven answered: 

No child can go before a motion picture and come away as he was when 
he Went there. One of the most ihsidious, harmful, instruments that We have 
fin our midst in causing nervousness, in causing insecurity, restlessness and 
fear, is the motion picture. On the other side, I will say that it can be just 
the rey^r^g. It is the mosf, * potent factor we have for undoing the nervous 
system, for giving distorted ideas, whipping up a fear of emotions, for giving 
an attitude—that is the Word for the next 15 or 20 years. 

Some days after the conference adjourned, Mrs. Reeve ; president 
of the national congress of the parent-teachers association, sent a 
telegram to Miss Binford, who was presiding during Judge Lindsey’s 
most astonishing speech, stating that: “The executive committee 
which met on February 23 indorsed unanimously the resolutions 
passed by the fourth national moving picture conference.” These 
resolutions are as follows: 

Whereas the permanency of any civilization depends on its power to trans¬ 
mit the best of itself to posterity; and 

Whereas failure to do so has wiped other nations out of existence; and, 

Whereas motion-picture producers in the United States of America with a 
marvelous opportunity to preserve and transmit the finest traditions and holiest 
institutions of our ordered national life to future generations are instead 
largely exploiting the most unrepresentative of all aspects of modern society; 
and 

Whereas the motion-picture producers have signally failed to respond to 
requests and suggestions of forward-looking citizens that films be improved in 
this respect; and 

Whereas their failure to do so has already induced unfortunate misappre¬ 
hensions of American life and ideals in other countries'; and 

Whereas the block system of marketing theatrical films by producers is in 
restrain of trade and fair competition, depriving communities of even local 
option in the choice of films; and 

Whereas it is one of the stated purposes of this conference to fearlessly and 
honestly analyze the various motion-picture problems with the view of ascer- 
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taining facts and thereby accumulatihg and increasing Volume *of truth re¬ 
garding them, removed from theory and speculation, in the interests’ of child¬ 
hood, not only of America, but of the world: Therefore be it ‘ : 

Resolved , That this Fourth National Motion Picture Conference recommend 
to universities and educational foundations that they enter upon a term of 
scientific research in this field in the departments of social service, psychology, 
and such others as they may see fit; and be it 

Resolved , That eminent psychiatrists, social workers, and specialists in 
children’s ailments be urged to give unbiased consideration to the motion 
picture in relation to antisocial behavior in youth; and be it further 

Resolved , That until there is a sufficient accumulation of evidence of a 
scientific character to show that regulation of films for minors is undesirable, 
this conference declares itself as approving an adequate means of local, State, 
Federal, or international regulation of the motion-picture industry. 

(An additional statement filed by Miss Mary R. Caldwell is as 
follows:) 

Granted that Mr. Durant’s record is everything that they say of it, the fact 
still remains that he has succeeded in putting through a bill that protects the 
children of Connecticut, and certainly the industry with the record of their 
leading producers who are teachers, schoolmasters, if you will, should be the 
last people to bring up moral issues, as nothing could surpass the Boston case 
of some of the leading producers. 

Mr. Petti John quotes from Judge Lindsey that w T e are preparing the path 
for the child, and not the child for the path. But Mr. Pettijohn fails to note 
that thousands of children have mothers who work; that other thousands have 
mothers who are careless, who use the movies for a nursery, whom teachers 
and social workers, the pulpit and the press are trying to awaken to their 
duty. It is not the child’s fault but rather its misfortune to be so placed. 
Shall it be subjected by license granted theaters to degrading influence because 
of a mother who toils or the mother who does not care? 

Has the industry tried to educate these mothers? Has it not rather tried 
to confuse them with extensive propaganda from prominent but unreliable 
sources into thinking, the picture does not exert ihuch influence over the moral 
attitude of a child toward the fundamental traditions, customs, and ideals of 
right living. Judge Lindsey is quoted many times because of his juvenile court 
fafne. Everyone should read kludge Lindsey’s article in Physical Culture 
Magazine, May 1925 gild enough 16 said about Judge Lindsey. 

I wanted tq bring in my letter to our “ Y ” secretary in regard to George I. 
Zerung’s refusal to go on the educational screen because Mrs. Merriam was on 
the staff and because she h^id exposed the National Board of Review, staging 
that they used the names of prominent people* on this board to protect pictures 
that were being contested in the court as unfit to be shown, thereby implying 
that the Chicago censorship board .was fin iky. I wanted to tell that Mr. 
Zehrung is (or was) secretary,-treasurer of the Screen Advertisers and that 
pressure would be easy to bring on the educational screen. 

I think we can not stress too strongly this fact and the fact that Miss Rich 
did the same thing in regard to the names of the People’s Institute, and did it 
right to the committee on education in the face of that condemning evidence of 
the Navy report on motion pictures- 

Colonel Joy, I think, also sank his voice very low aft^r his statement 
regarding the producer of Three Weeks and indicated that Flaming Youth was 
also produced by a small, weak company: Flaming Youth was produced by one 
of the strongest companies in the Hays group—First National, I think. In 
this picture we have the herotpe reading Black Oxen with a title something like 
this: “She is reading objectionable literature.” Black Oxen was filmed by 
the same company and here again we see the heroine reading a book, this time 
Flaming Youth. Thus 15,000,000 youths who daily attend the movies are 
encouraged to read these two moist objectionable books. Could the situation 
be worse? 

Again we find Colonel Joy telling different members of the committee that 
he was in the war. We find industry’s representatives telling of the generous 
use of the screen for the Government during the war, with the impression that 
the Government owes them some consideration now. Shall the Government 
pay this debt with the moral depletion of our youth? The industry, including 
Colonel Joy as a part of it, were not the only people during the war who 
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rendered service. Thousands of women sewed in Red Cross centers from 10 
a. m. to 4 and 5 p. m. They bought their own yarn and knit scarfs and sweaters 
on the street cars and in the trains as they went to and from their work. 
They also knit every night and when the dreadful epidemic of influenza spread 
over our land they volunteered nursing both day and night, never sparing 
themselves till the dreaded disease overtook them, some of them even paying 
the great penalty, life itself. 

I do not know a woman anywhere who would degrade this service and the 
memory of it by asking the Government any special privileges, least of all the 
privilege of exploiting its children and youth. 

The Fox organization has purchased film rights of Summer Bachelors, a new 
story by Warner Fabian, author of Flaming Youth. It will first appear in 
the May issue of McClure’s which is now a Hearst property. Later, it will be 
serialized in a number of prominent newspapers throughout the country. 

Fox will make it in the fall and release it early in 1927. It is known that 
several other important producing companies were bidding fdr the rights. 
(The Film Daily, Friday, May 7, 1926, pp. 1 and 4.) 

The Chairman. Now, before the committee adjourns, your side 
of the case is in, except rebuttal, Canon Chase? 

Canon Chase. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Pettijohn, we want to work toward 
your convenience, so that you may have full opportunity to be heard. 
I was just wondering how long—and I want you to have such time 
as you wish—about how long you would want. 

Mr. Pettijohn. Of course, that depends upon the interruptions. 
It is hard to say how many interruptions there will be. Basing it 
upon the theory that there are interruptions, I can probably finish 
between 9.30 and 12. 

The Chairman. Very well, if it is agreeable to the committee we 
will proceed along those lines, and of course if you have not fin¬ 
ished we will find some future time, or a sufficient time for you to 
be heard. 

Mr. Pettijoiin. That is very good, Mr. Chairman. We will try 
our best to get through. We will not take up any unnecessary 
time, and for the people who have gone home we will submit their 
written statements. 

The Chairman. That is satisfactory, and that will be understood 
on both sides. If there is some one who has had to leave—I do not 
kiiow whether you have any such or not, but I want both sides to 
have full opportunity to put in their case. 

So if it is agreeable to the committee, we will start at 9.30 in the 
morning. 

Mr. Fletcher. Have we time now to hear Mr. Pettijohn? 

The Chairman. I do not know whether Mr. Pettijohn wants to go 
on for just a short time. 

Mr. Pettijohn. I would like to say this, that there have been some 
rather meaty things said here this afternoon, and I would like to 
have an opportunity to study these notes just a bit to-night, in view 
of some of the charges that have been made here, that I consider very 
important to the industry and the people in it. 

The Chairman. We will adjourn then until 9.30 to-morrow 
morning. / 

(Whereupon, at 5 o’clock p. m. the committee adjourned until 9.30 
a. m. Saturday, April 17, 1926.) 


( 
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House of Representatives, 

Committee on Education, 

Saturday , April i7, 1926. 

The committee met at 9.30 o’clock a. m., Hon. Daniel A. Reed 
(chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. Unless there 
is objection we will proceed now and hear Mr. Connolly. 

STATEMENT OP JACK S. CONNOLLY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Connolly. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit¬ 
tee, there have been quite a few statements made here about the 
quality of motion pictures that have been sold to the Navy and their 
effect on the sailors, and in that connection I want to read an official 
statement issued by the Bureau of Navigation concerning motion 
pictures. This statement was issued on February 2, 1826, and is as 
follows: 

Both the battle and scouting fleets which are now moving into position for 
the winter maneuvers are equipped with the finest collection of motion-pic¬ 
ture films of any fleet in the world. 

While the Navy has a collection of 2,600 films, valued at $600,000, which it 
keeps in circulation on all its vessels, special efforts were made for two 
months before the fleet sailed to obtain the latest and best films, and 75 new 
ones were obtained. 

Admiral Robinson, Commander in Chief of the Fleet, in a message to the 
department said he desired to emphasize the importance of motion pictures 
for the recreation and education of the men particularly while at sea. The 
pictures furnished the fleet, he added, were considered well above the average 
in quality and were one of the most important means of insuring the con¬ 
tentment of the personnel. 

'Based upon reports from all commanding officers in the fleet, the Bureau 
of Navigation estimates that as a factor contributing to the recreation and 
contentment of the men. motion pictures have a value of 42.6 per cent, athletics 
26.4 per cent, libraries 15 per cent, and all other factors 16 per cent. 

Ordinarily the Navy buys from 25 to 30 new pictures a month under a 
special arrangement with the producers who provide them practically and 
usually in advance of their release in the United States. 

To exercise every care in the selection of the films before they are bought, 
they are passed upon by a naval officer at New York and then sent to Washing¬ 
ton for the approval of the Bureau of Navigation. It has been found that not 
1 in 50 of the pictures passed upon in Washington have had to be clipped in 
any way because of questionable features. 

That is an official statement by the Bureau of Navigation. 

Mrs. Kahn. Is that statement signed by anybody? 

Mr. Connolly. No, madam; it is a press release that was issued 
by the Bureau of Navigation on February 2, 1926. 

The Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover, has been criticized by 
the proponents of the bill because he asked Congress for an appro¬ 
priation of $26 2 000 for the purpose of establishing a unit in the 
specialties division of the Department of Commerce to handle mo¬ 
tion-picture problems under a division chief, having the same status 
of 17 other commodity divisions of the bureau. Let me tell you 
the facts. 

The motion-picture industry ranks in the first seven industries of 
the United States from the point of view of capital investment and 
production, and its interest m the foreign field, based on proportion 
of export to production, is greater than that of nine other representa¬ 
tives now represented in the department by divisions. The actual 
value of our motion-picture exports are greater than five of these. 
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The American motion picture has been built to keep down the 
price of admission in its theaters because of its absolute dependence 
on its overseas market. Between 25 and 30 per cent of the entire 
gross revenues of American producers comes from foreign fields. 
If this revenue were cut off or curtailed seriously the whole industry 
would face bankruptcy. If it were cut off or curtailed, the admission 
prices would necessarily have to go up. 

The objections of the foreign governments to American motion 
pictures are not because of the moral tone of our pictures, but be¬ 
cause of the fact that we are promoting American trade in foreign 
countries. 

The domination of American motion pictures in the markets of the 
world has been not only a financial benefit to the industry itself, but, 
unlike any other industry, it has also proved a powerful factor in 
stimulating foreign sales of other commodities as well. The value 
of motion pictures as an advertising force is only just becoming 
appreciated and its worth in this line is still underestimated. There 
is no question but that our feature films act as an indirect and in¬ 
tangible but nevertheless a powerful selling agent for American 
clothes, shoes, automobiles, furniture, office equipment, and a va¬ 
riety of other products which form a part of the scene in American 
entertainment films shown abroad. These have proved the in¬ 
direct agents to purchase on the part of foreigners who patronize 
American pictures to such an extent that our commercial rivals, 
notably Great Britain, are beginning to regard the continued and 
almost exclusive showings of American “ movies ” in their dominions 
as a menace to their trade. 

To quote two or three examples of this, the London Morning Post 
of February 10, 1925, states that— 

Americanization of the world by the film has passed beyond the realm of possi¬ 
bility and is steadily becoming an accomplished fact. Thus, there has been a 
demand from the Near East for clothes, boots, and shoes cut in American style, 
the reason being the influence of the American film. Similarly, the treadle 
sewing machine suddenly leapt into popularity in China as a direct result of 
its appearing in an American picture. Furthermore, many sections of the world 
are forced to believe that American locomotives, architecture, automob.les, and 
a variety of other objects are the “ last word ” in up-to-date excellence, and this 
ever growing effect is bound to cause injury to British industry and commerce. 

This same paper under date of November 15, 1923, believed that— 

If the United States abolished its diplomatic and consular services, kept its 
ships in harbor, and its tourists at home, and retired from the world’s markets, 
its problems, its towns, its roads, its motor cars, and its counting houses would 
still be familiar in the uttermost comers of the earth. 

The January 29, 1925, issue of the Yorkshire Post reports that 
British makers of clothing have had to alter their styles to meet the 
demand for clothes modeled on those worn by American heroes in 
motion pictures. It furthermore cites the example of the American 
sewing-machine firm which received a number of orders from Java and 
Sumatra as a result of an American motion picture which showed 
one of the characters sewing on a machine made by this firm. 

That is why they want to keep out the American motion pictures, 
and it is not on account of any moral feature. 

Mr. Fletcher. Why does objection come from Americans in for¬ 
eign lands? , 
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Mr. Connolly. They do not come to us. 

Mr. Fletcher. That statement was made here. 

Mr. Connolly. It is just the contrary. Colonel Joy wUi touch 
upon that question. You are referring to the Chinese situation. 

Mr. Fletcher. It was stated yesterday by a witness on the othe? 
side that complaint comes from Americans who are overseas. 

Mr. Connolly. For every such complaint, we probably get 10,00Q 
letters of commendation and approval of the pictures. Colonel Joy 
will go thoroughly into the Chinese situation. 

I would like at this time to introduce Mr. Edward F. McGrady, 
representing the American Federation of Labor. 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD F. McGRADY, LEGISLATIVE REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVE OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 

Mr. McGrady. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Edward F. McGrady, and I am representing the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The American Federation of Labor is opposed to this proposed 
legislation. This is an attempt to place Federal censorship over the 
moving-picture industry of the United States. The proponents of 
these bills do not like the word “ censorship,” and they use the word 
“regulate,” but censorship means regulation, and regulation means 
censorship, both of them mean the muzzling of the motion-picture 
industry of our country. The American Federation of Labor feels 
that free pictures are just as essential as free speech and a free press. 
If you attempt to muzzle free pictures in this country, you are estab¬ 
lishing a precedent that may eventually mean the muzzling of a 
free press, or it might mean the muzzling of a free people in the 
exercise of free speech. 

I have some personal observations to make on this bill, but I am 

J uite sure that you would rather hear what American Federation of 
<abor is thinking of when you discuss the censorship of moving 
pictures. We have had this matter before our conventions annually 
since 1915. We have given a great deal of attention to it, because 
the children that our good friends here want to regulate, or many 
of them, are our children. We have 4,000,000 workers in our 
organization, and I presume that those workers have millions of 
children. Therefore, we have been vitally interested. 

Now, this is what the American Federation of Labor has said: 

In the recent past efforts have been made to secure both State and Federal 
legislation providing for Government censorship of moving pictures. These 
proposals have had the support of a number of well-meaning persons who 
really desire to protect the children of the country and to promote a sense 
of high morality. However, there is involved in the proposal something 
more than is generally appreciated. The number, the variety, and the uses 
of motion pictures have been so greatly increased that they now constitute an 
important means of expression. 

Motion pictures are something more than an instrumentality for recreation. 
They are an agency for education, for • dissemination of current information, 
comparable in many respects to the daily press and the public forum. They 
have a determining influence in directing and educating public thought and 
opinion. Motion pictures supplement the spoken and written word by a power¬ 
ful appeal to the mind through the eye. The event or the thought to be 
conveyed is visualized. 

Since motion pictures are a means of expression and have become established 
as an agency supplementing our older methods, they must be protected by the 
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same guaranties of freedom that have been bestowed upon oral utterance and 
upon the press. It is fundamental for the protection of free institutions that 
freedom of speech and discussion should be assured. Only when there exists 
most complete freedom to express thought or to criticize is there established 
a guaranty that political and other representative agents shall not violate the 
rights of others and shall not arrogate to themselves power and authority that 
they do not rightfully possess. 

Freedom of speech is inseparable from free institutions and the genius of 
a free people. This freedom must be protecetd against abuse by holding the 
individual responsible for his utterances. Legal restrictions in advance of 
presentation limits research, investigation, and inquiry for broader and deeper 
truths. 

It has ever been the theory of the few that people can be “made to be 
good by law.” This same theory underlies the efforts of those who propose 
Government censorship. By establishing either State or Federal boards to 
review motion pictures, it is proposed to present to the public only such things 
as they may be permitted legally to see. This is putting very dangerous author¬ 
ity in the hands of a few for it enables the board of review to restrict and 
determine the very fountainheads of information, and it is indeed too difficult 
to understand how the work of an author, a composer or writer, artist or 
painter can well be permitted the freedom of the press, when these self-same 
expressions if exhibited on the screen may be censored or denied freedom of 
expression. 

There is involved in this whole realm of censorship a danger boundless 
in extent and permeated with a purpose to stifle and suppress the venturous 
spirit of a free people, and to enforce by law a predetermined moral, social, 
political, and economic code and a bureaucratic form of government. 

While appreciative of the need and desirability of exhibiting only clean and 
wholesome motion pictures and while unsympathetic with any means of com¬ 
municating thought that tends to weaken the bonds so essential to an improved 
civilization, time and experience have demonstrated that the principle underlying 
governmental censorship are such as to threaten to convert the liberties of our 
people into license and subjugate the rights of free men to the whims and fancies 
of governmental censorship commissions. Because of the dangers inherent in 
these censorship commissions to the rights and liberties of our people, the 
executive council of the American Federation of Labor is impelled to reiterate 
the approved declaration of a year ago in protest to the proposed Federal 
censorship commission. We are sensitive to the grave dangers involved in this 
proposal in federal regulation over methods of communicating and distributing 
thoughts of human expression. 

Freedom of speech and publication is guaranteed in the Constitution of the 
United States. It is the cornerstone of free government The censorship of 
motion pictures which are a form of publication will lead inevitably to the 
censuring of the theater and the press, and in our judgment marks the first 
step toward the death of free speech and free press in this country. 

We believe this legislation is needless and we point to the fact that the mo¬ 
tion-picture producers and distributors of America, under Will H. Hays, the 
Author’s League of America, the Actor’s Equity, the American Dramatists, 
the Screen Writers’ Guild, the Stage Mechanics and Motion Pictures Union, 
the Cinema Club, the Motion Picture Directors’ Association, the American 
Federation of Musicians, and the International Printing Trades Unions, have 
already undertaken a program which will embrace the advancement of all that 
is good in motion pictures and on the stage and to inculcate into all those per¬ 
sons engaged in the production and promotion of motion pictures and plays 
and writings a higher technical standard. 

We affirm our declaration of previous years “ that we oppose all forms of 
political censorship over the freedom of expression and freedom of the press.” 

Now, about the difficulties of this legislation: As I have stated, 
we have 4,000,000 members in our organization, embracing all creeds 
and all races. We have discussed this legislation in committee, and 
we Have conferred with many good people who want to censor the 
moving-picture industry. Some of them suggested that drinking 
scenes ought to be eliminated, others suggested that all kissing ought 
to be eliminated, others suggested that kissing and embracing ought 
to be eliminated, others suggested that boxing ought to be elim- 
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inated, and some other good people who are opposed to war sug¬ 
gested that all war pictures, all pictures that glorify war, all 
pictures that showed soldiers marching down the street to the beating 
of drums and waving of flags should be eliminated, because they In¬ 
culcated a war spirit. Therefore, if you start to regulating, God 
only knows where you will end. You are going to stifle, strangle, 
or muzzle this industry, and that is what we do not want to see 
take place. From our experience with moving pictures, we have 
found 1 some fault with them. There is no question about that. We 
have put -out a moving picture ourselves. Perhaps artistically, it 
was not a very good picture, but it Was as good as we could afford. 
It was entitled “ Labor’s Reward ” and it was a patriotic picture. 
It showed the struggle of labor to advance, but that picture has 
been denied the right to be shown in some cities in this country. 

Mr. Fletcher. By whom was it denied? 

Mr. McGrady. By the local authorities. 

Mr. Fletcher. For what reason? 

Mr. McGrady. This was in North Carolina, and the real reason, 
we believe, was that they did not want to show scenes that depicted 
men and women on the picket line, and they did not want to show 
scenes of workers as strikers demanding better working conditions. 
That is what we believe they wanted to suppress, but they told us 
that, unfortunately, the hall was not available, or, unfortunately, 
that the gentleman who had the power to license it, or to give the 
permit, was away from town. Of course, we were strangled—■ 
censored. 

Mrs. Kahn. How many such refusals have you met with ? 

Mr. McGrady. I am not sure as to that, but I can easily find out 
for you. Now, that is censorship. There are various kinds of 
censorship. You have it in connection with the Passaic strike. They 
have a censorship there, and that is a censorship at the source. Going 
up to the men who were taking the pictures and smashing the 
cameras so that the people of the Nation can not see what is taking 
place. That is censorship. 

Mr. Fletcher. Who did that? 

Mr. McGrady. The police, the hired detectives, and men of that 
kind who are brought in to suppress and hold down those people 
who are seeking a better livelihood. 

Mr. Fletcher. Who is responsible for that—the employers? 

Mr. McGrady. I would say that the State authorities are respon¬ 
sible, because they were the ones who committed the act. However, 
that is censorship at its source. We have had a great strike in 
Pennsylvania involving 168,000 men who had stopped work. They 
stopped work for months, almost six months. That was a strike to 
correct evils that had existed in that industry. 

Mr. Upshaw. Will you permit a question at this pdint? 

Mr. McGrady. As soon as I finish this thought. Of course, where 
men are not bringing in wages for five or six months, there is hunger, 
and the children are poorly clad. Well, Pathe people wanted to 
show pictures of those children that were hungry, and pictures that 
would' show their condition so far as shoes and clothing were con¬ 
cerned, but they were not allowed to be shown because the Censor¬ 
ship Board of Pennsylvania did not want pictures scattered around 
the country so that people might see the real conditions there. That 
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is censorship, and that is what we are crying against. We say, give 
us free pictures, as you give us a free press, and as you give us free 
speech. 

I believe that is about all I want to sav. 

Mr. Upshaw. Were those stories which you have tried to get upon 
the screen published generally throughout the country 2 

Mr. McGrady. I should say so. 

There is another thing I want to bring out, or another thought: 
What is going to happen to the Federal Government when you have 
the State authorities on its back in criticism of what is done? You 
will have the State authorities, as you have never had them before, in 
criticism of this Federal activity. We have heard complaint in con¬ 
nection with some of our good people down in Georgia. They 
opposed, some pictures and said that they ought to be censored, 
because they glorified the Roman Catholic Church in its marriage 
ceremonies. Therefore, they said, it ought to be censored. They 
said that the Catholic Church should not be glorified so much, and 
that they should not take scenes of marriage ceremonies inside of 
the church, with lighted candles, costumes, etc. I am mentioning 
this just to show what you will drift into when you start to regulate 
and censor moving pictures. 

Mr. Fletcher. Who censors the pictures on that basis? 

Mr. McGrady. Nobody censors pictures on that basis, but that was 
a suggestion that was made. 

Mr. Fletcher. How universal was that demand? 

Mr. McGrady. I heard of it in just one town. 

I want to say that I think you should appreciate the fact that in 
this discussion there is not a thing that has been said in criticism 
of moving pictures that you could not say about the press, and there 
is not a mmg in it that you could not say about magazines. Now, 
why muzzle one and not the other? 

, Mr. Fletcher. How about the stage? 

Mr. McGrady. The stage is the same thing. If you start to muzzle 
moving pictures, you must muzzle the stage, and, eventually, you must 
muzzle the spoken word. There is no question about that. 

For these reasons we ask you not to pass this bill. 

Mr. Upshaw. My friend knows that the American Federation of 
Labor has in the gentleman from Georgia, who now speaks to him, 
a record of about 100 per cent in support of legislation for the man 
in overalls. 

Mr. McGrady. You have been a very good friend of ours, Congress¬ 
man, and we appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Upshaw. Therefore, I do not like to be misunderstood. I want 
to make this matter clear. Up to the present time your statement or 
argument—and it has been a very brilliant argument* may I say—has 
been against all forms of censorship. Yon have contended against 
censorship as a whole, and that would throw you out, so to speak, 
with every industry that is not opposing censorship by municipalities, 
States, etc. Your position, it seems to me, from this standpoint, 
should not be against censorship by communities or cities, because 
our friends over here are not complaining against that. 

Mr. McGrady. I want to make it clear that, regardless of what 
the industry may say or do, we are against censorship of pictures 
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in any form, just as we are opposed to the censorship of- free speech 
or the free press. 

Mr. Upshaw. What we are trying to get at- 

The Chairman (interposing). Let us have order. 

Mr. Upshaw. Pardon me, I had his permission to ask a question. 

The Chairman. Yes; and it was granted. We always extend to 
Members of Congress the courtesy of the floor when they ask it. 
Mr. Upshaw asked a question, and it was answered, and we want 
to give everybody here an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. McGrady, have you finished your statement? 

Mr. McGrady. I am through, unless there are some questions. 

The Chairman. I have received this telegram, and it is only fair 
to you that I have it read while you are present. This telegram 
is from Baltimore, Md., and is dated April 17, 1926. The telegram 
is addressed “ Chairman of Committee on Education, House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, care of Canon William Sheafe Chase, Congress Hotel, 
Washington, D. C.,” and reads as follows: 

Baltimore ^Evening Sun reports to-day that Edward F. McGrady represented 
the Federation of Labor before House committee to-day stated the federation 
was opposing the Upshaw and Swoope censor bill. Henry F. Broening, presi¬ 
dent Maryland Federation Labor, stated to me to-night that no action against 
these bills by organized labor in Maryland has been taken. This disqualifies 
Mr. McGrady’s statement for Maryland, and further investigation will be made 
for other States. 

Mrs. Howard D. Bennett, 
President Citizens League for Better Motion Pictures. 

Mr. McGrady. Let me say that I do not know who this lady is. 
1 do know Mr. Broening. I do not know what Mr. Broening 
said to this lady about the action of the Americaii Federation oi 
Labor. Let me assure you that, while we have not discussed these 
two particular bills, we are against all censorship. It is because we 
are opposed to all censorship and not particularly these two bills that 
I appear. 

Mr. Douglass. Was not that an official communication that you 
read to the committee? 

Mr. McGrady. Those are the words of our executive council. 

Mr. Douglass. And they have authority to act in such matters ? 

Mr. McGrady. It was adopted by the convention; yes, sir. 

Mr. Douglass. And you are authorized to speak for them ? 

'Mr. McGrady. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gibson. Mr. McGrady, in answer to Mr. Upshaw you stated, 
in general terms, that you were opposed to censorship. Of course, 
we understand that, as a representative of your organization, it 
there was an objectionable picture you would use your influence 
to see that it was taken off the screen. 

Mr. McGrady. Not only that, but the laws we already have take 
care of that. It could be handled under the present laws. 

Mr. Fletcher. Does Mr. Green represent the American Federation 
of Labor ? 

Mr. McGrady. He is the president of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Mr. Fletcher. Does he agree with this position you have 
expressed? 

Mr. McGrady. He agrees with the policy of the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor as enunciated in convention. 
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Mr. Fletcher. iHas he made any statement to this effect? 

Mr. McGrady. I can not state about that, or about his making 
any personal statement. 

Mr. Fletcher. You are making a personal statement here, are 
you not? 

Mr. McGrady. I am representing the American Federation of 
Labor. I am the legislative representative of the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor here in Washington. 

Mr. Fletcher. And they universally indorse your point of view? 

Mr. McGrady. The convention has taken that action. 

Mr. Fletcher. And does that represent the entire membership? 

Mr. McGrady. Yes, sir; the entire membership. 

Mr. Douglass. Maryland would have been represented in that con¬ 
vention ? 

Mr. McGrady. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Connolly. I wish now to introduce Mr. Charles A. McMahon, 
representing the National Catholic Welfare Conferepce. 

STATEMENT OE CHARLES A. McMAHON, REPRESENTING THE 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE 

Mr. McMahon. I represent the National Catholic Welfare Con¬ 
ference, which has existed officially since 1919, and was formed 
to coordinate and unify Catholic action in this country in matters 
of education, social welfare, Americanization, and similar activities. 
It is the successor of the National Catholic War Council, which was 
one of the seven recognized agencies that officially cooperated with 
the Government during the war. My position with the Conference 
is that of editor of its official publication, the N. C. W. C. Bulletin. 
Also for the past seven years, or more, I have been associated as 
director of its civic education campaign, which is a nation-wide 
movement for better citizenship, and I have been during the same 
period director of its motion-picture bureau. 

In view of the fact that your committee desires to conclude this 
hearing today, I shall try to be as brief as possible. 

At tnis point, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
desire to introduce a brief statement directed particularly against 
the bill, H. R. 6333, popularly known as the Upshaw bill. I submit 
this statement in behali of Rev. John J. Burke, general secretary of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. It is a rather brief 
statement, and I would like to read it. 

A memorandum opposing the Upshaw bill, providing a Federal motion picture 

commission. Filed with the Educational Committee of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives in behalf of the Rev. John J. Burke, C. S. P., general secretary 

National Catholic Welfare Conference, by Charles A. McMahon, director 

National Catholic Welfare Conference Motion-Picture Bureau. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference is opposed to the creation of any 
Federal board with such sweeping and arbitrary powers as provided for by 
the bill under consideration. 

The biU is unnecessary, since every one of the governments of our 48 States 
and the municipalities thereof possess at the present time ample powers and 
laws to protect and safeguard public morals. A Federal bureau empowered 
to override such powers is, therefore, unwarranted. Its creation would be 
inimical to the American sense of liberty and local self-government. 

The passage of this present Upshaw, bill would mean the ceding to a 
Federal commission, on the part of the American people, of their rights and 
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privileges so far as the selection of their entertainment by motion pictures is 
concerned. It would act and would be cited as a precedent for similar pro¬ 
cedure with regard to the press, the stage, and, indeed, all similar institutions 
of our national life. 

The present Upshaw bill creates a Federal commission and invests it with 
the power to decide by the arbitrary opinion of its seven members what shall 
or what shall not be exhibited to the American people. The present Upshaw 
bill gives the same commission the further arbitrary power to decide what 
films are exportable and what are not. It empowers seven individuals to 
pronounce judgment on the screen entertainment of 117,000,000 people of our 
own land and of millions more m countries to which American-made films 
might be exported. Such an unlimited grant of arbitrary power was never 
yet conceded to any agency of popular government. 

We object to the bill for the further reason that it removes • control of 
the motion-picture industry from the Federal Trade Commission and puts that 
control into the hands of the Federal motion-picture commission. One may 
well ask himself are the seven members of the commission to be experts in 
industrial control or in moral censorship, or in both. Why exempt the motion- 
picture industry from the control of the Federal Trade Commission? Why 
multiply Federal bureaus and commissions? No reason can be offered to show 
that a new and separate commission will control the motion-picture industry 
better than the present Federal Trade Commission. It is certainly inadvisable 
to confound and confuse industrial regulation and moral censorship. 

With regard to the second function of this commission—namely, that of cen¬ 
sorship—we are unalterably opposed to the un-American procedure by which 
the present bill proposes to apply it. When the right of selection and the 
power of discrimination are put in the hands of the board of censorship, as 
is provided in the instructing clauses of the Upshaw bill* one hesitates to think 
to what unwarranted limits these censorship powers might be carried, to 
predict what blunders of private judgment may be perpetrated, and to what 
a regrettable extent personal prejudice may be carried; worse still, how our 
own Government will encourage the surrender of that personal moral re¬ 
sponsibility on .which the Government itself depends for its own, life and vigor. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference most earnestly desires clean 
pictures and ha& worked effectively through its thousands of affiliated organ¬ 
isations and societies of Catholic men and women to elevate the standard of 
motion-picture production and exhibition. At the same time, it has striven, in 
season arid out, to elevate public taste for wholesome entertainment and thereby 
make it profitable for tbp industry to produce good pictures. 

We object also to the provision In the bill which gives to the commission 
the right to say whether or not a particular film is exportable to other coun¬ 
tries. No such blanket authority should be granted. 

That provision of the, bill by which an amount equal to $1,000,000, from 
the license fees collected by the Secretary of the Treasury^ would be set aside 
for the use of the Bureau of Education in the manufacture of educational 
films, seems to us not only an amassing but also a most ill-advised method of 
taxation. 

,W T e might continue to point out other provisions of the btfi that; show how 
loosely and unwisely it has been drawn, but we feel the evidence we have 
submitted is amply sufficient to warrant its rejection. 

Respectfully submitted. 

John* J. Burke, C. S. P., 

General Secretary . 

April 14, 1926. 

I may say that while that memorandum was drafted specifically 
against H. R. 6233, we are equally opposed to the Swoope bill, and 
I here register our objections to it and urge your committee to reject 
it as well as the bill to which Father Burke’s statement makes ref¬ 
erence. 

During the rest of my time, which I hope will not exceed s or 
5 minutes—— 

Mrs. Kahn (interposing). Pardon me. You may have all the 
time you desire. I think the committee feels that you are entitled 
to all the time you wish. Am I right, Mr. Chairman ? 
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The Chairman. Absolutely. 

Mr. McMahon. Thank you very much. I appreciate it. 

I desire to take up very informally some or the statements made 
by proponents of the measure, and to answer some of the questions 
raised by some of the members of the committee. 

The question has been asked—and I think that Congresswoman 
Kahn of California has persistently asked it—“Are the movies get¬ 
ting better or getting worse ? ” The statement was made by a rep¬ 
resentative of the Maryland Citizens’ League for Better Motion 
Pictures, that in her judgment, while artistically and technically 
improving, from the viewpoint of morals they were getting worse. 
Other similar statements were, I believe, made before your com¬ 
mittee. The Baltimore lady indicated, I think, that she could count 
on the fingers of both hands all the worth-while pictures which have 
been produced. I did not understand that she specified any par¬ 
ticular or given time. 

For the information of your members, if you would care to look 
them over, I submit to you, Mr. Chairman, our official publications 
which maintains a motion picture department. Those are the last 
three issues of our magazine. You will find enumerated therein 
perhaps more than 100 pictures so far circulated this year, which 
our bureau has seen fit, because of their worthy features, to call to 
the attention of our Catholic people. 

The Chairman. Pardon me, Mr. McMahon. You have submitted 
these. Do you care to have them, or any part of them, in the record! 

Mr. McMahon. I do not care to have them in the record unless 
you see fit to put them in. I would like to have the members of the 
committee just casually look over the list, because I think it has 
a bearing upon the statements that have been made to the effect that 
pictures are getting worse. Here are more than 100 that have been 
circulated this year which, in our judgment, have been deemed worth 
while to recommend to our people for their patronage. I do not 
say that they are all 100 per cent perfect, but as a whole, they rep¬ 
resent a very good type of motion picture entertainment. 

One of the functions of our bureau is the conduct of a nation-wide 
review service which we distribute through the N. C. W. C. News 
Service, a service similar to the Associated Press. This serves nearly 
80 Catholic weeklies and dailies in this country and some abroad. 
We furnish through our bureau a list of pictures and review them 
for this N. C. W. C. News Service. La&t year, I think, in all, we 
recommended perhaps between 200 and 250 pictures of 1925 product 
which we felt constituted worth-while motion-picture entertainment. 
When you figure that up, 200 pictures would furnish entertainment 
for at least four nights each week during the year and I do not know 
that any person needs or desires to see the movies more than that 
number of times. Surely there is sufficient worthy product to furnish 
at least the minimum of four satisfactory motion-picture exhibitions 
per week. 

Mr. Fenn. Were these 250 pictures that you speak of exhibited in 
Baltimore ? ' 

Mr. McMahon. I assume that most of them have been. Certainly 
all of them have been exhibited in the District of Columbia. 

Mr.. Fenn. Your organization had an opportunity of viewing 
them before the programs Were released? 
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Mr. McMahon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenn. I do not mean that you went to the theaters and ap¬ 
proved them in that way. 

Mr. McMahon. Now, gentlemen and Madam Congresswoman, I 
wish to say that these pictures are not 100 per cent perfect, but they 
are almost lily white in comparison with the product of the legiti¬ 
mate stage, the product of the present-day fiction and the kind 
of stories that we see in magazine form on our news stands. 

Mrs. Kahn. But these have had the personal approval of some¬ 
body that has seen them? 

Mr. McMahon. Yes; and we do not sit just casually and view 
these pictures. We view them critically and we view them not as 
to whether they please us specifically or not, because we are think¬ 
ing in terms of the average Catholic movie-goer when he sees a 
picture. I suppose motion pictures constitute, more than any other 
form of American recreation and entertainment, what we would 
call mass entertainments. They cater to all varieties of tastes and 
to all sorts and gradations of discrimination. A subtle parlor 
comedy might be pleasing to a very small minority of movie-goers, 
but the man who works m a steel plant or in the coal mines may 
laugh himself sick over a custard-pie comedy which the alleged 
highbrows would reject as being unworthy of being exhibited. We 
claim that all classes of people are entitled to whatever enjoyment 
and recreation and benefit they can get out of this great instrument 
of education and entertainment. 

I have failed to notice any widespread clamor for national censor- 
ship either of the stage or of the press, and one thing that I have 
noticed particularly in this hearing is that there has been no evidence 
submitted to your committee of a universal clamor on the part of the 
people who see the movies, the 50,000,000 or more who regularly 
patronize them every week, for Federal regulation of them. They 
are not represented here as demanding the kind of regulation of this 
industry that these two measures propose. It may be unfortunate, 
perhaps, that the great majority of our people might be classed by 
the highbrows as lowbrows, but we can not improve their culture 
by statute. We can not legislate either intelligence or a more dis¬ 
criminating taste for pictures by law. That must be a slow con¬ 
structive process of education and enlightenment; and to the extent 
i that we enlighten and educate and create a desire for better pictures 
in the minds of our people, to just that extent will the industry react 
and furnish such pictures. 

It seems to me, then, that as far as these two measures are con¬ 
cerned experience has long since demonstrated that we can jiat by 
legislative enactment make people more cultured, more pious, or 
more discriminating in their habits, their preferences and their 
tastes in a matter such as public entertainment. 

About a year ago I had the pleasure of talking to the fifth annual 
convention of the National Council of Catholic Women, which was 
held in St. Louis 2 and I made a statement to the convention, which 
was given some circulation by the press, to the effect that I thought 
that governmental paternalism in matters of opinion was a bad 
thing, and that I urged cooperation rather than repressive legisla¬ 
tion as the solution of the motion-picture problem. At that time a 
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newspaper published in Congresswoman Kahn’s home State, the San 
Jose News—are you familiar with it, Mrs. Kahn? 

Mrs. Kahn. Yes. 

Mr. McMahon. That paper made this rather pertinent comment 
which I should like to see a part of this record. 

Referring to my remarks, the editor said: 

There is too much repressive legislation already. There is too little effort 
to work problems out through persuasion of one group by another. If you 
believe that one group is doing something adverse to pubUc interest, why not 
use your own group to bring persuasive argument upon that other group? 

If you do this, instead of at once demanding one more law, difficult to enforce 
and engendering much animosity on all sides, you may do a constructive 
public service instead of stirring up additional trouble. 

That was the comment of the editor of the San Jose News. 

Now, while, as I said before, I do not claim at the present time 
that pictures approach anywhere near perfection, I do not admit 
that they are as black as they have been painted before this com¬ 
mittee. But assuming for the sake of argument that they are ten 
times worse than they have been painted to you, I should still con¬ 
sider them the lesser evil when compared with this paternalistic 
attempt to bring about the shifting of parental and individual 
responsibility in a matter of this kind upon a Federal board of 
seven persons authorized to act for the 117,000,000 of our population. 

There have been, as frequently happens in hearings or this kind, 
the usual expressions of solicitude concerning the children and youth 
of the country and references to the alleged protection to them which 
the kind of legislation proposed in these bills would provide. 

I wish to call the attention of the meihbers of the committee to 
perhaps the most vital sentence in the now famous opinion written 
by Justice McReynolds in determining the appeal of the Oregon 
school cases—an opinion in which Chief Justice Taft and the other 
esteemed members of the United States Supreme Court unanimously 
conctaired. The question under consideration was a compulsory 
attendance law forcing all children to attend the public schools in 
the State of Oregon. In holding the law unconstitutional, Justice 
McReynolds expressed the unanimous opinion of the court in these 
words : 

The child is not the mere creature of the State. Those who nurture him and 
direct his destiny have the right, coupled with the high duty, to recognize 
him and prepare him for additional obligations. * 

What Justice McReynolds said in respect to formal education 
may, I think, apply with equal force to the question of motion pic¬ 
tures. It is the parents who have, and must bear, the great respon¬ 
sibility for what their children should be and for what they should 
see in the movies. 

And yet we find in this bill no appeal to parents and guardians 
of children to measure up to their responsibility as far as the 
selection of their motion-picture entertainment is concerned, but 
rather a provision which would tend to shift the responsibility from 
the home to the State; that would tend to dull the consciences of 
those who should exercise the “ high duty ” of protecting their 
children; and which would cause the State to exercise a function 
which is the primary duty as well as the right of the parents and 
guardians. 
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The question now arises, To what type of citizen shall these righte 
and responsibilities be surrendered? It is provided in at least H, RL 
6233, on page 5 of that bill, that the commissioners authorized under 
this act shall be under no sense of obligation to any party organiza¬ 
tion or to any political leaders—a clearly unconstitutional provi¬ 
sion, which discriminates against perhaps the great majority of the 
citizens and voters of this country who believe in government by 
party and who have the courage of their convictions to identify 
themselves with some one of the recognized political groups in the 
United States. Inferentially at least this provision states that we 
must go to the slacker portion of our citizens, the portion which is 
made up of some 26,000,000, or practically 50 per cent of the non¬ 
voting, nonactive, disinterested type of American citizen. 

I stated to you in the beginning that I have been interested in a 
better citizenship campaign for the past seven years or more^ and as 
one who has been interested in spreading the fundamentals of good 
citizenship and urging active participation in civic affairs upon all 
citizens, I regard this as one ox the most dangerous provisions of the 
entire measure. 

I think it was Congressman Black who asked a speaker whether or 
not the motion-picture industry had done anything for the schools 
of the country. Opportunely, yesterday afternoon a letter came to 
my desk from a man who has been the president of two or three 
colleges, who last year was attached to the Holy Cross College, of 
Worcester, Mass., and is this year attached to St. Joseph’s College in 
Philadelphia. His name is Rev. Michael J. Ahern, S. J. I find in 
this letter an excerpt which has a bearing upon the lists of pictures 
Which I circulated a few moments ago. He states, with reference 
to a series of motion-picture entertainments which he inaugurated 
at Holy Cross last year: 

We showed all the features that you have noticed in the N.C.W.O. Bulletin. 
It solved a number of our disciplinary problems arising out of “night permis¬ 
sions,” which were given to students in good standing on holiday nights and 
Saturdays. The big majority of the students did not use these permissions on 
movie nights. Then, the fact that they saw good pictures under the best 
auspices gradually formed their taste for the best in pictures. More than one 
of the boys told me that since the inauguration of the movies at the college they 
were very careful about what they went to see and were delighted to find 
that they were enjoying themselves more at movies than they had ever done 
before. I had plans to develop this work more scientifically for this year, but 
I was sent here for some special work. However, I know that the faculty at 
Holy Cross are delighted with the success of the venture, which is how a fixture 
-at the college. I may say that the picture distributors gave me the utmost 
cooperation. 

Mr. Douglass. They have special exhibitions of pictures for the 
students at the college? 

Mr. McMahon. For the students at the qolJLege; and as stated here, 
he notes an improvement in the discipline of the students and the 
gradual elevation of the taste of the students for the best in pictures. 

There are two or three other letters here which I might quote, but 
I will not take up your time by reading them. They are along the 
same lines, and indicate the same results. 

I have stated that our bureau has been able to obtain many prac¬ 
tical results through its policy and plan of education and coopera¬ 
tion, and without any desire whatever to advertise this policy and 
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plan, I submit it for the information of the members of this com¬ 
mittee, as well as some statements which show how the press and the 
civic, religious, and educational leaders throughout the country have 
favorably referred to it. I do this for the reason that it offers mem¬ 
bers of the committee an opportunity to compare the two different 
methods—one of education and cooperation, the other of repression 
and compulsion. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 

Policy and Program op the N. C. W. C. Motion Picture Bureau 

The N. C. W. C. Motion Picture Bureau urges upon the Catholic body of tlie 
United States active participation in its nation-wide effort for cleaner and 
better motion pictures. The policy and program of the bureau are as follows: 

1. To develop among the Catholic people of the United States a proper ap¬ 
preciation of the motion picture as an instrument of entertainment, recreation 
and education. 

2. To work constructively with, the members of the national association of 
motion picture producers and other film manufacturers for the further ad¬ 
vancement of the screen, the elevation of the standards of motion picture 
production, and the development of the highest usefulness of the motion 
picture industry. 

3. To direct the flow of Catholic patronage toward worth-while motion 
pictures. 

4. To invoke public opinion, especially Catholic opinion, as the most effective 
kind of censorship in remedying the evils in motion picture production and 
exhibition. 

5. To work for clean, truthful and inoffensive advertising and exploitation 
of motion pictures. 

0. To encourage the presentation of motion pictures which appeal to the 
whole family and the exhibition at special matinees of films suitable for 
juvenile patronage only. 

7. To promote the further use of motion pictures in Catholic parishes, schools, 
colleges and community circles as a force for education and for good citizenship. 

8. To release regularly, through the N. C. W. C. News Bureau, a motion pic¬ 
ture critique recommending worth-while productions to the patronage of the 
Catholic people of the United States. Only pictures of merit will receive con¬ 
sideration and no black list will be published. 

9. To conduct a regular Motion Picture Department in the N. C. W. C. Bulle¬ 
tin, official organ of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, for the in¬ 
formation of affiliated organizations and individuals. 

10. To coordinate the motion picture activities of the organizations affiliated 
with the National Council of Catholic Men and the National Council of Catholic 
Women and the, several million Catholic men and women included within the 
membership of said organizations, and tq enlist the cooperation of the Catholic 
clergy, parents, teachers and individuals generally in support of this program 
and policy. 

Mr. McMahon. That your honorable committee may know how 
this policy and plan of procedure (which are diametrically opposed 
to the methods advocated by those favoring the Upshaw and Swoope 
bills) have appealed to all classes of the American public, I quote 
for your information just a few of the many appreciations which 
have been received at ouy headquarters. 

Some Press Appreciations of the Constructive Work of the N. C. W. C. 

Motion Picture Bureau 

PATERNALISM OR PERSUASION 

Charles A. McMahon, of Washington, D. C., told the National CouncU of Catholic 
Women in St. Louis recently that governmental paternaUsm in matters o£ 
public opinion was a bad thing, and, according to a dispatch, he urged co¬ 
operation rather than repressive legislation as the solution of what he termed 
“ the motion picture problem.” 
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Mr. McMahon is the director of the motion picture bureau of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. It is encouraging to learn that a man pos¬ 
sessing such a sensible and liberal attitude holds an office where he has an 
opportunity to achieve much good. 

There is too much repressive legislation already. There is too little effort 
to work problems out through persuasion of one group by another. If you 
believe that one group is doing something adverse to public interest, why 
not use your own group to bring persuasive argument upon that other group? 
If you do this, instead of at once demanding one more law, difficult to enforce 
and engendering much animosity on all sides, you may do a constructive 
public service instead ofistirring up additional trouble.—(News, San Jose, Calif.) 

The characteristic good sense and restraint displayed by the Catholic Church 
in America in dealing with matters of public morals are shown in con¬ 
nection with the movement for cleaner films.— (Louisville Times editorial 
comment on address of C. A. McMahon delivered at the Biennial Convention, 
International Federation of Catholic Alumnae.) 

The author (of the Morals of the Movies, written by Charles A. McMahon, % 
director of the N. C. W. C. Motion Picture Bureau) gives admirable advice 
for the improvement of the movies—advice which is as valuable for Protestants 
as for Catholics.—(Congregationalist and Advance, Boston, Mass.) 

The campaign of the N. C. W. C. for better motion pictures seems to be very 
practical and not extreme in any way. The public mind is the controlling 
factor in the situation. Law without the support of the public mind would 
not be effectual.—(Wisconsin Retail Merchants Advocate, Fond du Lac.) 

In conducting a nation-wide campaign for better motion pictures the Roman 
Catholic organizations of the Nation are rendering a national and inter¬ 
national service of high value.—(Spokesman Review, Spokane, Wash.) 

The movement initiated by the National Catholic Welfare Conference for 
cleaner and better motion pictures is likely to be productive of better results 
than any plan of legalized censorship.—(Springfield Union, Springfield, Mass.) 

Align all respectable movie men on the side of decency and invoke the law 
only as a last resort. This is practically the program of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and we believe it will meet with general approval.—(The 
Witness, Dubuque, Iowa.) 

The Catholic Church will be a power in this behalf (better motion pictures) 
owing to its traditional liberality in matters of amusement.—(The Capital, 
Wichita, Kans.) 

The N. C. W. C. does not advocate blue laws nor the abolition of Sunday 
movies, but will work constructively for the improvement of the screen.—(The 
^Register, Portage, Wis.) 

Participation in the N. C. W. C/s nation-wide movement for better motion 
pictures will find encouragement among thousands of communicants of other 
churches.—(News, Salt Lake City.) 

Mr. McMahon. Just a word about the movies abroad. It is prob¬ 
ably true that, just as many individual Americans who travel in 
‘Other countries do not do justice to the ideals of our American citi¬ 
zenship, so many movies nave been of this character. What would 
you do with such people? Would you create another board, another 
governmental bureaucracy to deny the privileges of foreign travel tp 
these Americans who do not properly live up to American traditions 
and ideals when they go abroad ? If they censor movies, if they 
‘censor other products which go abroad, why would not the next step 
logically be to censor the actual travel of Americans in foreign lands? 

I am of the opinion that there is a great deal less to complain of 
on this score, just as there is less to complain of in the home prod¬ 
uct—that naturally has its reaction and its reflection in the foreigp 
market—than ever before in the history of the film industry. In 
fact, so appealing have American films become in England, Germany, 
France, and other countries as against the domestic product that 
what is known as the “contingency system” has been adopted in 
.some of them, limiting the American film importations to a certain 
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percentage of those produced at home. This is not in any sense due 
to a lack of popularity of American films, but rather to resentment 
abroad because of the i ankee domination of the foreign market. 

While undoubtedly some of the criticism against the American 
films has been just and well made, if the truth were known, the great¬ 
est objection is on economic rather than on moral grounds. I under¬ 
stand this procedure was tried out in England some time ago and 
was resented very much by the people of England; and we have 
additional evidence on that particular fact in a film popularity con¬ 
test which was recently conducted by the London Chronicle in which 
the people of England voted to the extent of 900,000 ballots. It was 
a preferential vote to determine what were the most appealing films 
exhibited in England; and it will probably be no surprise to you to 
learn, if you have not already had the information, that the pictures 
first on the list were American pictures. The four that were first, 
absolutely topping the others by overwhelming majorities in the 
vote, were the Ten Commandments, The Hunchback of Notre Dame, 
the Dramatic Life of Abraham Lincoln, and the Thief of Bagdad. 

There are many other points that I should like very much to touch 
upon, but I will give way now. I think I have said enough to indi¬ 
cate to you my confidence both in the good sense of the American 
public and in the good judgment of those directing the destinies of 
the motion-picture industry and their joint ability, through coop¬ 
erative association, to solve the problem of the movies, without the 
injection of such un-American proposals as are contained in these 
two bills now before your committee. 

Personally I feel that a great deal of criticism of the motion pic¬ 
tures is made by those who discuss motion pictures theoretically. 
But if you have" studied the motion-picture industry, you know, as 
Grover Cleveland said, that it is a condition and not a theory that 
confronts the motion-picture industry, and that it is perhaps one of 
the most involved problems before the American people to-day. 

All things considered, I think that the , motion-picture industry is 
doing extremely well, and I have every reason to believe that it will 
do much better. 

Some one has defined a “ pessimist” as a person who sees only the 
hole in the doughnut. Personally I feel that much of the criticism 
directed against the movies emanates from persons who overlook the 
substance and see only the void in the film doughnut. With all due 
respect to the proponents of this measure, I also feel that these pro¬ 
posals emanate from persons who are not very optimistically inclined 
toward this great instrument of education and entertainment. 

I desire to conclude, Mr. Chairman and members of the com¬ 
mittee, by reiterating our objections to both of these bills under 
consideration. Personally I can not help but think that these pro¬ 
posals represent the most pessimistic appraisal of the character and 
the moral fiber of the American people ever made, as yell as the 
most reckless intrusion upon their rights and upon their personal 
liberties that has been submitted to Congress since the passage of the 
Volstead Act. 

The Chairman. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Fletcher. Have you ever appealed to Mr. Haj r s or any other 
representatives of the movie industry ? 
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Mr. McMahon. We have, frequently, and have always received 
the utmost consideration, attended* by beneficial results so far as our 
complaints or appeals wert concerned. 

Mr. Upshaw. May I ask the gentleman a question ? 

Mr. McMahon. Certainly. 

Mr. Upshaw. It seems to me that you have made practically the 
same line of argument against limitations or against censorship 
that was made by Mr. McGrady, who has just taken his seat. In 
other words, your argument is almost wholly against any form of 
censorship. Do you oppose municipal and State boards? 

Mr. McMahon. I stated in the beginning that this is an intrusion 
upon the right of localities to have self-government. We have abso¬ 
lutely no objections; in fact, we believe, that the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of American government is that the majority should rule. If 
the people in your State desire to enact a motion picture censorship 
law or any other regulatory measure, we are entirely agreeable. The 
National Catholic Welfare Conference never attempts to dictate 
what its constituencies shall do locally. That is a matter of their 
own personal preferences; their likes and dislikes. 

Mr. Upshaw. Do you not think that your indictment of those of 
us who have proposed these measures, as being pitifully pessimistic, 
is a little bit extreme, when we tell you frankly that we are the 
friends of the business? I attend the movies often, and am a great 
believer in their educational value. I want my statements on this 
question to be taken at 100 per cent. All we want to do is to elimi¬ 
nate at the source the unclean things, and let the whole thing go 
on gloriously, with the American people back of it. 

Mr. McMahon. I think. Congressman Upshaw, that what I have 
already said along that line is ample answer to your question. I 
do not question your good intentions. I have the utmost respect 
for your honesty of motive. 

Mr. Douglass. I do not think Mr. Upshaw questions yours. 

Mr. Upshaw. Let me add one other word. You started it, and I 
will not let it go without challenge. You say that this is about the 
most dangerous and awful thing that has been proposed since the 
enactment of the Volstead Act. 

Mr. McMahon. I said it was the most dangerous intrusion upon 
the personal rights and liberties of the people. 

Mr. Upshaw. I will only ask you to remember that the Volstead 
Act was made mandatory by the eighteenth amendment, which 
declared that it shall be the duty of Congress to enact legislation 
to carry out the provisions of the amendment, and therefore it is 
only the eighteenth amendment in action. That law was passed, after 
generations of education and agitation by both branches of Con¬ 
gress, by 46 States of the American Union, and upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and we stand by it. 

Mr. McMahon. But it has not the moral support, evidently, of the 
American people back of it, and therefore it is not being lived up to 
and apparently can not be enforced. 

Mr. Connolly. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
desire to introduce Mr. Charles C. Pettijohn, of New York, general 
counsel of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributers of Amer¬ 
ica (Inc.). 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES C. PETTI JOHN, GENERAL COUNSEL 

MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA 

(INC.) 

Mr. Pettijohn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I realize that it is a rather difficult task to cover so many different 
points separately. 

The Chairman. Mr. Pettijohn, I want you to proceed and make 
your statement in your own way, with as few interruptions as pos¬ 
sible. I have become a little curious, because I am not familiar with 
the moving-picture industry, to know just the character of your 
organization—how the business is handled and by whom or by how 
many, in terms of organization. You can take that question up at 
any time you see fit or you can have somebody else take it up; but I 
am rather interested to know about that. There has been a good deal 
said here about a monopoly, and I think it would be well to clear that 
up for the benefit of the committee. 

Mr. Pettijohn. Mr. Chairman, I intend to do that if I can get 
through without interruption. Then I will be glad, as a conclusion, 
to answer any questions that I am able to answer. 

I will preiace my remarks by saying that I represent here the 
Hays organization, plus the national distributors of motion pictures 
in America, and practically every one of the so-called local or 
independent distributors in each of the 32 key distributing sections 
of the United States, for whom I am also counsel. If there had 
been such a thing as a celluloid cradle, I probably would have been 
rocked in one. I have known something about this industry for 
quite a few years. I have been acquainted with the people, with the 
pioneers in the business. I have been fortunate enough to be con¬ 
nected with the industry, and to have watched its growth and its 
marvelous achievements for the better. 

Ninety-five per cent of the time consumed by the proponents of 
this bill can be answered in a page and a half which I have care¬ 
fully prepared—not that I censored it, but because I thought it 
would sound better now than if I had said it about 3 o’clock yester¬ 
day afternoon. Sometimes we people in the industry can calm our¬ 
selves and adjust ourselves to circumstances without censorship. 
Therefore, I have prepared these one and a half pages, which I 
think contain a reply to what consumed 95 per cent of the time that 
has been consumed by proponents of these bills. I will use all of 
my time, and direct all of my statement at what I believe to be the 
material facts and issues. 

I am proud of the motion picture and its achievements, of my 
connection with it in a humble capacity, and I have no apologies to 
offer for either. 

More and more prevalent is becoming the pastime of certain in¬ 
dividuals masquerading as uplifters of humanity and experts on all 
subjects pertinent to society and civilization, to indulge in the as¬ 
sassination of the character and reputation of respectable citizens 
both men and women, who refuse to bow to their “ superiority com¬ 
plex.” 

To those who are sincere I say, we respect your earnestness of pur¬ 
pose and differ only as to the best and most effective method to 
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bring about that for which we are all striving, namely, the highest 
possible moral and artistic standards in motion pictures. 

I will not consume time to answer the many veiled insinuations 
and innuendos unsupported by positive statements of wrong doing, 
except to say for the pilot of this industry, Mr. Will H. Hays, and 
for the thousands of honest, hard-working, industrious, clean-minded 
American citizens with whom I am associated in this business, that 
we hold in supreme contempt, with as much dignity as possible^ the 
morbid and diseased imaginations of any and all who say here or 
in any other place—“ that we are engaged in a deliberate attempt 
to corrupt youth.” 

Good practice indicates the encouragement of self development 
whether it be an individual or a large business, rather than super¬ 
imposed boundaries and limitations, so long as a business moves’ 
forward on a definite schedule calculated to achieve the results de¬ 
sired within reasonable time limits. This bill calls for the‘establish J 
ment of another political board or commission within the Govern¬ 
ment, to be administered by nonexistant supermen described in such 
terms that even Canon Chase himself has been unable to interpret 
to your committee, but which he did say “ required such qualifica¬ 
tions that even the President of the United States could not measure 
up to.” 

Let me state now and here, plainly and positively, what I know 
to be the position on censorship of every branch of the motion- 
picture business (not in 1915 or 1916, but in 1926 and 1925, and for 
1927): We are unalterably opposed to any censorship of the press, 
pulpit, motion pictures, radio, free speech of the individual, or any 
other known form of human expression. 

We should be held accountable for the violation of any law, only 
if and when that law is violated—and we have such laws on the 
statute books of every one of the 48 States, and in the Federal and 
penal code, namely, section 245. 

Beyond that, we have only two mottoes: Every motion picture 
should be fundamentally clean, and, second, the public should be 
pleased. 

* Now, you have the position of the motion-picture industry in terms 
that I hope are understandable. 

The Swoope bill is a censorship measure, providing for the censor¬ 
ship of motion pictures, and it prohibits the showing of motion 
pictures to anybody under the age of 16 years. There is a sectiori 
of the Swoope bill which says that this commission that is created 
by the bill can not pass Upon pictures that are to be shown to persons 
under 16 years of age. In other words, in order that there may be 
no misunderstanding, according to my analysis of this bill, motion 
pictures can not be shown to children Under 16 years of age. That 
is provided in section 14, which reads as follows: 

The commission provided in this act shall have the power to issue licenses 
or permits for motion-picture films for adults only, and no such films shall 
be exhibited to children under the age of 16 years. 

Now, let me tell you what I understand the Upshaw bill to be, and 
I $ay this in all seriousness. This is what the Upshaw bill attempts 
to do: It attempts to create a censorship of movies, through the 
creation of a board composed of six supermen and woihen. It under¬ 
takes t6 restrain and modify the duties of the Federal Trade Com- 
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mission, arid .places a definite construction on the Sherman Act. In 
addition, it provides for;the destruction and confiscation of the dis¬ 
tributing branch of the, motion-picture industry. It places the Gov¬ 
ernment into the motion-picture business and into the picture-distri¬ 
buting business. It gives them the right to make them, and even to 
fix the prices in violation of the Sherman Act. It also sets aside 
our foreign treaties on the subject of copyrights, and seeks to amend 
the copyright act itself. 

It was stated here by a leading proponent of this bill, and a lead¬ 
ing proponent of censorship for the last 10 years in America, that 
this bill had been passed upon by two great constitutional lawyers. 
Now, my education in the law came probably from a State that* may 
not have turned out too many big lawyers. That was Indiana. Of 
course, it is not ethical fpr lawyers to make any remarks about the 
•opinions of brother lawyers, but I do desire to call your attention to 
the fact that those two constitutional lawyers were not named here, 
just as some of the innuendoes and veiled attempts to assassinate 
character were not specific as to details, 

Now, let me give you the dictionary definition of censorship. That 
definition is, “ an official appointed to examine books, manuscripts* 
or plays prior to publication.” That is what is proposed here, ana 
that is the dictionary definition of the term. 

Much has been said here on the subject of voluntary regulation, 
dust two things I want to say on that subject. The bill provides 
that a picture, before it can be copyrighted, must pass this board, 
and of course you have no, property rights in a motion picture that 
is not copyrighted. It provides that before you can send a picture 
from one State to another it must pass this board. Now, if you 
can not send the picture from one State to another, you can not get 
the cost of the electric light consumed in making tne picture. Of 
course, that makes it “ voluntary.” 

Among other things in the Upshaw bill it is provided that these 
commissioners are appointed for life. They are appointed for life 
terms, and Congress retains, under this bill, no form of limitation 
or restriction, so far as they are concerned, because the salaries arer 
without limitations. Unless I am mistaken, only Federal judges are 
appointed for life. As soon as a commissioner reaches the age of 
75 years, or becomes, disabled, he may he pensioned for life. For 
instance, if we have on this commission Canon Chase and Mr. 
Upshaw, they could qualify for pensions almost immediately. 

Now, as to the qualifications of these censors: I do not know whom 
they would fit. You, could not belong to a political party, and be a 
censor. You could not have a share of stock in a bank that h«d 
underwritten any motion picture. Thomas. Edison could not qualify 
for the office, and Canon Chase says that, Calvin Coolidge^ couldi not 
qualify, and they have already disqualified Hays without ever ask¬ 
ing him to do a specific thing. 

Now, here is a very serious thing to me, which means almost the 
confiscation of an industry: Under this bill, you pay $25 to submit 
a scenario to this commission. This would mean that thousands of 
Americans would be disqualified from submitting scenarios every 
year. Everybody has made at least one attempt to write a ocenariq, 
and let me say right here for the information of this committee that 
some of the best, scenarios that have ever been produced on the screep 
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have come from crude suggestions or crude scenarios from away out 
somewhere in some State, and not from professional writers. Surely, 
we want to encourage everybody who wants to make an attempt at 
writing a scenario. I would view with alarm, however, a picture 
written, for instance, by Doctor Twonlbley, and directed and acted 
by our friend Upshaw and Canon Chase. 

Now, the American public is a pretty solid institution. I would 
view this proposal with alarm, although it does cost an enormous 
amount of money to return rejected manuscripts to the public. 

Now, inspectors and supervisors are provided for in the studios.. 
I wish you knew these studios as I know them. I wish you could 
go into a movie studio out there, with Jimmy Cruze in charge, for 
instance. Jimmy is coming in, and you have a lot of boys and girls 
dressed for a scene. He is getting ready to shoot, and sees that every¬ 
thing is all right. Cruze says, “Put 2 inches ottcollar on the little 
girl’s neck,” and everything isi made ready. Now, can you imagine 
any corruption about that ? Those sturios are absolutely dean, and 
there they do what they are told to do with relation to making the 
pictures clean. Those inspectors would be a calamity. The salaries 
of the deputies and supervisors would be fixed by the commissioners. 
They could go anywhere in the United States and their expenses* 
would be O. K’d. without limit by the commission. 

Much has been said about 1915 and 1916. In 1915 and 1916 this 
industry was called a monopoly or trust. It was an infant then. 
It was a highly competitive business, and there were about as many 
companies making pictures then as there are now. Nobody knew 
much about what censorship would do. Everybody had a different 
turn of mind, not only in the matter of censorship, but in production 
and distribution. This industry has developed just the same as any 
other new industry. 

Now, here is this great octopus of the movies that goes all over 
the United States. Connolly, by the way, is supposed to be going 
all over the country, organizing and corrupting newspapers and 
legislators. Connolly, I am sorry that your wife is here, to learn 
that you deserve to be held up to such ridicule and scorn. I know 
she can not realize how rotten you are. In 1915, I think it was, or 
1916, Connolly was here representing a Boston paper, or some other 
newspaper in Washington. Somebody told him that .a certain com¬ 
mittee, or the Committee on Education, had reported out a censor¬ 
ship bill. He happened to know some people in the office of David 
Griffith, and Mr. Griffith phoned down here and asked for a hearing 
on this thing, and they came down. Canon Chase was here, and he 
was as great authority at that time as he is now on censorship 
legislation. The opponents to censorship came down with Martin 
Littleton to represent them, and Martin Littleton, as you know, is- 
a splendid lawyer, although I have the same objection to him that 
I have to Hays—that he does not vote the Democratic ticket always- 
Littleton was engaged by them. 

Mrs. Kahn. He used to be a Democrat. 

Mr. Connolly. He switched over in the last campaign. 

Mr. Pettijohn. Martin Littleton came down and made a marvel¬ 
ous presentation to the committee. 

, Now, it was argued then, as now, that if you have one national 
hoard you will not be bothered with the regulation by States, mimici- 
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p&lities, etc:, but, as a matter of fact, in passing a Federal censor* 
ship law you would not bar any State from passing a law or any 
municipality from prescribing regulations. This would have noth¬ 
ing to do with the State laws at all. The same plea was made right 
hete when you established the Railroad Commission. It was said 
that that would do away with the State railroad commissions. It 
was also argued that the Federal health department would do away 
with the State health departments, but when you passed a centralized 
public-health control measure it did not do away with any of them. 
It was the same way with the Bureau of Education. It did not do 
away with local or State bureaus of education. 

Now, I want to touch upon the bait in this bill. It happened 
once that a bill which was introduced in the legislature of a certain 
Southern State was beaten about 5 to 1. Then some one amended 
it by providing that the revenue derived from the measure should 
go to the support of Confederate soldiers, and that made it a very 
dangerous proposal. The bait in this bill is $1,000,000 for education. 

Now, let me tell you what this bill means: We have a business here 
that is turning out about 800 features a year, of about 6,000 feet each. 
Six reels each would make 4,800 reels, and if you multiply that 
4,800 by 10 you have 48,000, representing one original print of those 
features. Under the terms of this bill, if you used 200 copies at an 
average of $24,000 you would have $4,800,000. You would have 
$4,800,000 for the copies and $48,000 for the original, making 
$4,848,000 for the features. Now, I am going to be extremely con¬ 
servative, and I am taking half of that amount for the comedies, 
serials, etc., which would be $2,424,000, making $7,272,000 as the 
minimum. Now, who will pay that? Evidently the theater-going 
public. It simply means that the public will pay. It always 
pays the tax, of course. We know that the public pays any 
tax that is imposed, and here is a new’ special tax. It will 
mean putting up the admission price to the public. I remember 
when I was a boy, waiting for a long time for an opportunity to 
go to see Sarah Bernhardt, when it cost $5 a seat to see the play; but 
four or five years later I saw the same thing in a marvelous picture 
for 10 cents. I never had the chance in my youth to go abroad or to 
travel about seeing the world, but since then, for 5, 10, 20, 25, or 50 
cents, I have traveled all over the world. My geography had only 
one picture in it to tell me what Japan was like, and that was a 
picture of an American woman seated in a jinrikisha with a Jap 
pulling it. Yet, since then, I have been all over Japan at a very 
trifling cost, although I have never set foot within the boundaries 
of that country. I have seen it for 15, 20, or 25 cents. For a small 
oost like that, I have been able to travel all over the world. Now, 
we want to keep it down to that price, but, of course, the motion 
picture can not be kept down to a low-priced amusement if you add 
$7,272,000 to the cost very often. 

Now, the proponents of this bill cite a man named Connick, at 
Albany, who has stated that people under 24 years of age, attending 
moving-picture shows, represented about 85 per cent of the attend¬ 
ance. Now, that is what they call children—85 per cent under 24 
years of age. Who ever thought of people of 21, 22, or 28 years of 
age being children? They are adults. The proponents of this bill 
tell you that people 21, 22, and 23 years of age are in the adolescent 
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period, and they want to care for their minds, or, as they express it, 
educate their consciences up to 24 years of age. They will raise the 
age limit now. Now, the facts are these from an actual and reliable 
tabulation: Children under 16 years of age that attend the movies 
represent less than 12^ per cent of the attendance. Now, why come 
before this committee and talk about everybody up to 24 years of age 
being a child, and base your conclusions upon any such set of figures? 
Why base it upon a set of figures compiled by a man who never made 
a survey in his life, but simfply guesses at it? I say that it is bad 
business for people to go'around wildly guessing at things in con¬ 
nection with this industry. Too much of that has already been done. 

I think that one of the greatest curses to the industry to-day lies 
in the fact that when an actor is paid $300 per week the publicity 
agent adds on another cipher and makes it $3,000 per week. That is 
the work of the publicity man. Now, I will tell you what he does 
in doing that: He takes Connolly away from his wife and family 
to explain and deny, and they put the industry to the expense of 
thousands and thousands of dollars. That is why I think it is a 
curse. 

Now, as to the monopoly or trust feature. Somebody in a state¬ 
ment refers to the “big three.” What they mean by that is the 
Metro-Gold wyn, Famous Players-Laskey, and First National Pic¬ 
tures. Now, in those three companies there are more than 11,000 
stockholders. These three big companies have more than 11,000 
stockholders. I will tell you about the big three. As some wag has 
expressed it, if I w r ere one of the other companies I would put a 
four-page advertisement in all the trade papers and go out to-day 
and holler, “Down with the big four,” myself, and three of those 
other fellows. Yes, that is a big organization with 11,000 stock¬ 
holders in those three companies, yet it is a highly competitive 
business. The national distributors of motion pictures are located 
in 32 States of the Union, and in each the 32 States they have a film 
board of trade composed of the managers of the national companies 
and the people distributing locally. There is no monopoly. Famous 
Players-Laskey, Universal Pictures Corporation, First National Pic¬ 
tures (Inc.), Metro-Goldwyn, Warner Bros., The Vitagraph (which 
has been combined with Warner), the Producers’ Distributors Cor¬ 
poration, the Fox Film Corporation, Associated Exhibitors, Tal- 
madge Producing Corporation, etc.—all of those national distribu¬ 
tors have thousands and thousands of stockholders, yet they talk 
about a trust or monopoly! 

Let me tell you of a significant fact I discovered the other day 
from the records: Once in a w r hile we meet up w r ith a gentleman w T ho 
is sales manager of one of these companies, and I discovered the other 
day that there was not a single sales manager to-day w T ho was a 
sales manager a year ago. There is a constant change and the 
stockholders change, and the directors change. There is an entirely 
•different and constantly changing personnel. There is no trust or 
monopoly, but perfectly open competition. They are selling motion 
pictures against each other everywhere. 

A great deal has been said here about politics, and about the 
threatening of candidates, but there has not been a single example 
of it showiL Nobody on this committee has been threatened. Once 
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in a while somebody will go out and make a fool statement. The 
man you call Binder does not speak for anybody. 

Canon Chase. Let me make a correction there, if you please. X 
want to correct a statement with reference to Mr. Binder. Mr. Bar¬ 
rett, the secretary of the National Board of Review, stated to me 
that Mr. Binder was publicity agent for the National Board of 
Review, and that his work was not authorized by the National Board 
of Review. 

The Chairman. Pardon me; is this—— 

Canon Chase. This is Mr. Barrett’s request. 

Mr. Pettijohn. Mr. Barrett, will you withdraw your request* 
please ? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I do not want to interrupt the witness any more 
than I can help. 

Canon Chase. I do not want to either; only he did it yesterday 
two or three times. 

Mr. Pettijohn. I would be glad, when you do get on your feet to 
withdraw your statement, if you would withdraw other statements 
that you have made. But that is up to you, of course. 

As to the question of foreign censorship, others will touch on that 
subject. Mr. McMahon told you about the popularity contest in 
England, in which the film of “Abraham Lincoln” was among the 
four most popular pictures in London, by a vote of 900,000 people. 
That is not bad gospel to spread even in England. 

Something has been said here about Massachusetts spending a lot 
of money corrupting some 550,000 citizens in this referendum. I 
have heard the statement made, among other things which I will 
not repeat—I do not want to sink so far—that 50 ministers were 
bought. Well, even taking his figure of $158,000 being spent—- 
which, of course, is exaggerated, as everything else along that line 
is—the votes cost 27 cents apiece, which is a record for economy 
in elections. 

Let us see who some of these citizens were who were bought and cor¬ 
rupted bv the picture industry—by Connolly and myself: 

Brig. Gen. Charles H. Cole, chairman of the citizens committee. 
He went to war and made a very good record. 

The vice president was Hon. Edward D. O’Brien, judge of the 
court in Lynn. 

The treasurer was Hon. William H. Carter, formerly a Member* 
of Congress, and the maker of Carter’s underwear. I think some 
of you gentlemen remember him. 

Brig. Gen. John H. Dunn, national commander of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. 

And there are a great many others. There is quite a list of 
good citizens in that State who are opposed to censorship. 

I have here a statement that was issued at that time by Hon. 
David I. Walsh, who was a Member of the United States Senate 
from Massachusetts; also a letter from Hon. John W. Weeks. Please 
note that this is not a political matter, as these gentlemen are of 
opposite political faith. They were at that time and are to-day. 

Mr. Walsh says: 

Every effort to curb and restrict the personal liberties of the individual 
lessens democracy and promotes autocracy. Whenever we seek to regulate 
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tiow our people should dress, what they should eat, and how they shall 
amuse themselves, we are restricting personal liberty. Every attempt to vest 
^Government officials with power to review, inspect, investigate, and examine 
the private or business affairs of our people should be vigorously opposed 
unless it is clearly established that such action is necessary for the general 
public weal. 

So long as there are general laws (if they are not ample or Inroad enough, 
they should be made so) making it unlawful to present indecent and improper 
forms of entertainment there ought to be no necessity for censorship of the 
amusement of the people. I am therefore opposed to all forms of censorship, 
whether of the press, the pulpit, or pictures. 

That is almost the platform of the picture industry. 

There is altogether too great a movement in America at the present time 
away from democracy and toward autocracy and bureaucracy in government. 
If we continue we shall become a democracy only in name. 

Whatever might be said in criticism of some motion pictures in the past, 
since the appointment of former Postmaster General Will H. Hays as director 
of the movies there has been a steady development for good in picture pro¬ 
duction. 

I know Mr. Hays and I have every confidence in him and I am satisfied that 
in his hands the movement for better pictures will steadily continue. 

The following statement was made by Hon. John W. Weeks, Sec¬ 
retary of War at that time: 

Hon. John W. Weeks, Secretary of War, declares himself emphatically in 
•opposition to the proposed law for censorship of motion pictures in Massachu¬ 
setts in a letter to Gen. Charles H. Cole, chairman of the committee of Massa¬ 
chusetts citizens against censorship. 

Secretary Weeks urges that the present management under Will H. Hays, 
former Postmaster General, be “ given a fair opportunity to demonstrate their 
ability to serve the public safely.” He expresses hope that Massachusetts wiU 
not at this time adopt referendum No. 3, and takes occasion to commend 
General Cole and the members of the citizens’ committee in opposition to the 
proposed law. 

“ This industry has had an enormous growth,” Secretary Weeks says in his 
letter. ** Irresponsible people have from time to time become engaged in it. 
Their one thought has been to attract—not to interest and educate—and in so 
doing they have presented pictures which should never have been put on public 
exhibition; but the whole enterprise, whiqh is now one of the largest in the 
United States, has become so important that they have called to its head former 
Postmaster General Will H. Hays, who has been given a guiding hand in this 
industry and in whom I have so much confidence that I believe he can so adjust 
the displays made that there will be no offense even from the viewpoint of the 
most critical.” 

. A great deal has been said about Connecticut and about the Hon. 
Harry Durant, a representative in the Legislature of Connecticut, 
who with Canon Chase passed the bill. 

I will tell you about Connecticut. Mr. Fenn knows all about it. 
The hill was introduced on one day; it was reported out of the com¬ 
mittee within an hour; it passed the house and went over to the 
senate the next day and passed the senate immediately. It was intro¬ 
duced at the instigation of the Hon. Harry Durant, a member of the 
Legislature of Connecticut. 

Mr. Durant had been an employee of the Famous Players-Lasky 
Co., and for some very good and sufficient reason his employment 
was not continued. Because of his hatred for the motion-picture in¬ 
dustry, together with the appearance of our friend Chase as amicus 
curiae—a friend of the court—this bill was put through before any¬ 
body knew what it was all about. Their lobby was there; we were 
not. 
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The Hon. Harry Durant—and I lay stress upon the word hon¬ 
orable ’—is a disbarred lawyer in the State of Connecticut, hi& 
disbarment in unanimous decision of the Supreme Court of the State 
of Connecticut, being reported in 80 Connecticut, begnming at page 
140 and continuing lor 10 or 15 pages of as filthy reading matter as 
you can find in the State reports of any court in the Union—sub¬ 
ornation of perjury, bringing in corrupt witnesses, imported from 
outside, and swearing in court that the husband of his client had been 
carrying on improper relations with another woman, whom he had 
never been with, and it was proved that he had never been. 

That is the man that they say, in all of their pamphlets circulated 
all over the United States, is u The Honorable ” Harry Durant—a 
man whom any decent lawyer would hold in contempt. And with 
all the things that have been said about me, without a specific allega¬ 
tion, I have never been disbarred or complained against by any bar 
association in this land. 

“ Honorable ” Harry Durant! 

They say that 500 showings of the picture in Connecticut would 
make it only 2 cents apiece. Why, there are only 168 theaters in 
the State. It could not have 500 showings. There are some more 
of their accurate figures. 

Let me tell you about the Connecticut situation and the Connecti¬ 
cut law. Here is the statement of Hon. John H. Trumbull, the 
governor of the State. The history of the law was this: It was 
just one of those things that was drawn like this one by Canon Chase 
and Harry Durant, and when they started to put it into execution, it 
had no provision as to how they should collect the money. The con¬ 
tracts of all the theater owners provided that all State taxes should 
be paid by the exhibitors, and they were getting 8 or 10 reels 
of nlm per day. They had to pay $10 a reel. A man could not pay 
a tax of $80 for 8 reels when he took in at the door only $30. It 
was just another of these laws like this. You can not perform an 
impossibility. So the governor and the tax commissioner and the 
chairman of the finance committee of the senate, seeing what kind 
of a law had been hastily passed and put over by the Hon. Harry 
Durant, who could sell ram water out of a bottle right outside of this 
window—I will say he is clever—called a conference and went into 
the mechanics of the thing. And what did these terribly corrupt, 
men in the picture industry do? We raised a revolving fund from 
the proucers and distributors to loan the money to pay the taxes, 
allowing those men to pay it back at $10 or $3 or $4 a week, so as 
to simplify it as much as we could. I hold in my hand a letter from 
the tax commissioner of Connecticut thanking us for our splendid 
cooperation, and stating that the law would have been a failure and 
would have worked an undue hardship if the moving-picture men 
had not cooperated as they did. 

I want to read this letter from the governor to Joseph W. Walsh, 
president of the Motion Picture Theatre Owners of Connecticut, 
Something has been said about the governor probably not being so 
sure about this law being repealed. Why, any legislature in the 
world would repeal a law of that kind once they saw how it worked. 
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The governor’s letter reads: 

My Deab Mb. Walsh : 

The enclosed letter from Mr. Pettijohn is very pleasing in that he stated all 
of the national distributors of motion pictures have agreed to carry out the 
program decided upon at our recent conference. 

I sincerely hope that this action will relieve the situation at least until the 
convening of the next General Assembly, at which time I intend to carry out 
my part of the agreement by bringing it to their attention either as an indi¬ 
vidual or officially as the case may be. 

I will put in the record this statement of Governor Trumbull. I 
will not take your time to read it. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

It seems to be the consensus of opinion generally that this law works hard¬ 
ships upon the Connecticut theater owners not anticipated and that it should 
be amended or modified. 

I do not believe there is any necessity for the censorship feature in this 
bill and I have heretofore expressed myself on that phase of it. I intend 
to cooperate with the local theater men in their efforts to modify this law to 
make it more equitable and to eliminate the censorship feature and I have 
already so expressed myself to these men. 

Mr. Pettijohn. The letter from Mr. Blodgett, the tax commis¬ 
sioner, I will introduce into the record and will not take your time 
by reading it. 

(The letter referred to is as follows) : , . 

■ State of Connecticut^ , 

Office o# the Tax Commissioner, 
Hartford , Goyai., November 4, X923. 


(Quotation from letter of above date.) . ' , ’ 

I fully realize the advantage which has,been gained by yorir efforts to as¬ 
sist me toward reaching some sort of tolerable administration; of this law by 
setting up the revolving fund as was done. Much lids heen accomplished to¬ 
ward keeping these small theaters open. J.apj certain such (heaters as I 
refer to could not have been kept open for a' period of $0 days had it not 
been for the existence of this fund. * * * - ; 

A discussion of this subject involves the merits' and demerits of the law it¬ 
self. With respect to the merits of this bill'I am publicly jqo record. 4* 
Springfield in Massachusetts on October 23 I stated, among other things, that 
the bUl is not working out as it was anticipated, that it fs not producing the 
gross revenue anticipated, and that the overhead is higher than the overhead 
on any other tax measure in Connecticut and in my judgment too high to justiify 
the tax. I cannot discuss the merits of the legislation*(in detail. I am the 
administrator of the law, and it is entitled to fair treatment. It has had more 
consideration and its administration fraught with more difficulties than any 
other piece of legislation with which I have been connected, so we may not be 
in disagreement upon the merits of this enactment. * * ■ * 

I am asking your consideration of the small theaters and such organisa¬ 
tions and societies as I have referred to here who use tax exempt films, with 
the belief that this law will not stand very long after the general assembly 
of 1927 shall have been convened. There is no demand in Connecticut for 
the censorship of any form of human expression, and I am quite sure that 
the censorship feature of the present bill will not receive serious consideration 
in case a modified revenue measure, eliminating the objectionable features 
of the present bill, is presented in 1927. * * * 

In my absence I wish you would cooperate with Mr. Egan, who will be the 
acting tax commissioner, and with Mr. Splain. Your future cooperation to 
the end that the difficulties which I believe are ahead may be smoothed out 
will, in my judgment, work to the advantage of all concerned. 

Yours very truly, 


William H. Blodgett, 

Tax Commissioner. 
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Mr. Pettuohn. I would not have referred to these at all if the 
matter had not been brought up here by the other people. The good 
faith of the industry is never questioned there at all. 

I want to touch first upon what has been the history of censorship 
in the last four or five years in this country, and then I want to 
•come to the question of what the industry has done, as suggested in 
your opening remarks, Mr. Chairman. 

Twenty-three States have defeated censorship during the past 
four years. Not a single State has passed it. There was a popular 
vote only in one State—that was Massachusetts—and the majority 
against it was 344,000. 

Mrs. Kahn. What was the vote for it ? 

Mr. Pettijohn. The total vote against it was 558,208 and 208,000 
for it. In fact, the majority against it was 125,000, or 130,000 greater 
than the total vote for it* Five to two and one-half against, I think, 
was Canon Chase’s figure yesterday. (I have not analyzed that) 
And yet they say that the citizens—the people—want censorship. 

They may have a referendum in the city of Chicago, whose cen¬ 
sorship board figures they quote. And while we are on the subject 
of Chicago, they tell you about all the cuts made by the Chicago 
board, using the Chicago City Censorship Board as a criterion. 
For 12 years industriously, fanatically, they have cut all crime out 
of the movies in Chicago. They have not allowed you to show a 
gun or the commisision of a crime—any kind of crime at all. And 
what is the result? They have a nice clean city in Chicago! They 
have saved it by cutting all of the crime out of the movies for 12 
years. If you want cities like Chicago, just go out and put in a 
few more of those movie censorship boards—cut out all of the crime 
from the movies—and you will all have nice cities like Chicago. 

I would hesitate about using Chicago as a criterion in illustrating 
a place where you cut all of the crime out of the movies. 

Twenty-three States have defeated censorship; none have passed it. 

In Massachusetts, in paid advertisements—let us go at the other 
lobby end of this thing—large sums were spent by the proponents 
of censorship. Collections were taken; pamphlets were sold. These 
books were sold that you see around here. In those advertisements 
they listed a lot of organizations and said that their total organiza¬ 
tion, with a membership of one and one-half million voters, was for 
censorship. On election day that one and one-half million voters 
that these people undertook to speak for, as certain people have here, 
had shrunk to 208,000, and this little citizens’ committee of 100 
names or so increased to 553,000. 

You gentlemen who have been on committees know, when people 
come in and say, “I speak for 10,000 Presbyterian churches and 
10,000 Presbyterian preachers,” how to take it, especially if they 
are president or secretary of an organization which is interested in 
censorship. That will be taken care of by some of the other speakers. 

A good deal has been said here about this conference in Chicago; 
how it was choked and browbeaten, and about Lindsey being a plant. 
Judge Lindsey was to be here, and will not be here for the reason 
that I am now going to state. 
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I quote from a telegraphic dispatch from Denver to one of the 
newspaper men who was kind enough to nand it to me: 

April 12, 1926. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey left yesterday afternoon at 1.30 for Santa Rosa, Calif., 
in response to a long-distance telephone message received early Sunday morning 
from Mrs. Luther Burbank. 

Mrs. Kahn. He went to Mr. Burbank’s funeral ? 

Mr. Pettijohn. Yes. 

The message informed Judge Lindsey of Mr. Burbank’s death at 12.30 that 
morning and stated that Mr. Burbank, realizing that he was dying, had, a 
few moments before, asked his wife to request Judge Lindsey to speak at his 
funeral. 

As he was leaving yesterday, Judge Lindsey stated that Mr. Burbank was 
one of his dearest and best friends, and recalled an incident of his last visit 
with Mr. Burbank about a year ago. While walking in the beautiful gardens 
of the Burbank home, Mr. Burbank and he were discussing the problems of 
life, death, and immortality, when suddenly Mr. Burbank turned to him and 
said: 

“ Judge, you are a younger man than I; the probability is that I wdl go 
before you do, and I want you to speak at my grave, for I know you under¬ 
stand me. I promise a like service for you should I be the one to live the 
longer. Let us promise this to each other.” Later, in speaking of this con¬ 
versation with friends, Judge L ndsey expressed the hope that it would be 
many, many years before he should be called on to comply with his friend’s 
request. 

That accounts for Judge Lindsey’s not being here. So in his 
absence let me say this for him: 

Five days before the Chicago convention was called to order, the 
Parent-Teachers Association of Colorado wired those in charge of 
this “ free forum ”—think of censorship people ever having a free 
forum—that Judge Lindsey would represent the Parent-Teachers 
Association of Colorado—the man who is recognized as the authority 
in America on child delinquency, who has given his life for children, 
and who knows more about them than all of your superexperts that 
you have around here could ever know in a lifetime. 

Judge Lindsey came to the city of Chicago. He was told by Mrs. 
Charles E. Merriam—one of the associates of our friend here— 
“Judge, the program is pretty full, but let me see what you are 
going to say; let me have a copy of your speech and I will tell you 
what we can do.” 

Censorship! 

Judge Lindsey said, “No; if you do not want me to speak, it is 
perfectly all right. I am here to talk with the chautauqua people 
about my lectures. I will go on my way; but I do not believe in 
censorship. I do not think I want to submit my speech. But you 
said it was an open forum, so I think I will just come and listen and 
make my report back. There is no need to call on me.” 

Then the newspapers took the thing up; and when the newspapers 
talked about the gag and the censorship of this “ open forum ” that 
they talked about, they decided it would be better to let Judge Lind¬ 
sey talk. And oh, how he did talk! 

I would like to introduce into the record his Chicago speech. It is 
worth while reading. 

Mr. Fletchek. What did he say? 

22126—26-17 
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(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

The Child, the Movie, and Censorship 
(By Judge Ben B. Lindsey) 

Ladies and gentlemen, as stated in your program, “ This is an open conference 
with a free platform—all are welcome.” 

I trust that I may be of some service. lEven though we differ in methods, 
our purposes are the same. We want clean, wholesome motion pictures and 
we want to protect the youth of this country against any evil in this popular 
form of entertainment, as well as to secure for them the best that is to be had 
in this new, marvelous method of human expression. And whatever may be 
our differences, I wish to express my own appreciation of the value of an 
association like this in bringing about a free and open discussion that may 
help to disclose to us real remedies against the evils that we all oppose. 

I have friends here in this conference with whom I differ as to methods 
to that end, but I have the highest respect for the sincerity of their purposes, 
as I believe they will have for mine. For my views on the subject of govern¬ 
mental censorship are well known. They have been formulated after nearly 
27 years of experience in a juvenile court that came into existence under our 
Colorado law of 1899—the same year as that of the juvenile court of your 
own great city of Chicago, which, next to Denver, I count as home, because 
here reside some of my dearest friends. 

VIEWS ARE W’ELL KNOWN 

When it was suggested that, having engagements in and about Chicago, 
under the auspices of the Redpath Lyceum Bureau, having its main offices 
here, I might be of service in presenting my views on censorship at this 
meeting, I said I w r ould prefer to do so under the auspices of some disinterested 
group. As a result of this preference, you have heard read the request of Mrs. 
Virginia Palmer, chairman of the motion-picture division of our Colorado 
State Parent-Teacher Association, requesting that I be heard here. 

However, I wish to assure you that this is not by' way of any apology what¬ 
ever in presenting these views under any auspices, interested or disinterested. 
There can be no crime in any event for a man to do that when his sincere 
views are as well knowm as mine are and as, in recent years, they have been 
expressed literally hundreds of times. 

In nearly every public lecture I have given on childhood and crime during 
recent years, I have stated over and over again my opposition to governmental 
censorship of the movies as a remedy for evil. 

In our recent book, The Revolt of Modern Youth, we took a firm stand 
against censorship, and within a few days, it will be exactly five years ago 
that, in the city of Detroit, I delivered an address dealing with censorship 
and crime in the movies. That address was very widely circulated. Part of 
it was printed and thousands of copies were distributed. And so, when I left 
Denver with the request of Mrs. Virginia Palmer, the State chairman of 
motion pictures of our State Parent-Teacher Association, that I take part in 
this conference, I redictated an old address of five years ago ahd brought it 
with me. To this I have kdded some more extended observations in confirma¬ 
tion of the conclusions there expressed after much thought, much study and 
much experience. 

SANER METHODS BY COOPERATION 

This all compels me to favor what I consider the saner, more constructive 
censorship by cooperation between social agencies, the public, the producers 
and exhibitors as against what I believe to be the more questionable and 
dangerous power of governmental censorship. 

Mrs. Palmer, the chairman of the motion-picture department of our State 
Parent-Teacher Association, supplied me for this meeting with considerable j 
literature of that organization in support of their stand for the former kind ; 
of censorship as against the latter. The Parent-Teacher Association of 
Colorado is a part of that great national organization of the best motherhood 
and womanhood of this country. In recent years, they conducted a series of 
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discussions and debates on the entire subject of so-called “ censorship ” or 
State regulation of motion pictures. This involved an investigation of what 
is being done in this regard in all other cities and States. It resulted in the 
adoption at their State convention at Colorado Springs in May, 1921, of the 
following resolutions: 

“Whereupon the picture-loving public should be given an opportunity to act 
as their own censors; and 

“Whereas pictures can not be adapted to the mentality of the lowest type 
of person and potential criminals are much in the minority, and therefore may 
not be considered as representing the patronage of the motion-picture theater; 
and 

“Whereas all lasting reforms are derived from within; be it Resolved , That 
it be the continued policy of the Mothers Congress and Parent-Teacher Asso¬ 
ciations to work for the better-film movement through cooperation, selection 
and for public education.” 


Education and selection 

This organization has never found any reason to change their opinion thus 
expressed. At their recent State convention they again reaffirmed it. A most 
successful constructive work, formulated at their State conventions, has been 
carried on in behalf of better pictures. They oppose censorship with their 
motto: “ Education and Selection.” In addition to this definite plan, there 
is a constant propaganda carried on among its various units for the type of 
picture that they think deserves encouragement. Their efforts to create a 
public demand for better pictures and to support the producers and exhibitors 
in their efforts to furnish them, has been so superior to any city or State 
censorship boards that any demand for any such remedy in Colorado has 
become extinct. No one would think of giving it the slightest encouragement 
in face of the big, constructive work of the parent-teacher organization of 
our State. 

I am glad to avail myself not only of? the privilege afforded through the 
request referred to, that I take part in this program, but also to give some 
of my own views, after more than a quarter of a century in the juvenile court, 
on the whole subject of the problem of good and evil as it relates to motion, 
pictures. 

THE MOVIES, CENSORSHIP, AND CRIME 

I do not agree with those who claim that crime among youth is so largely 
due to what is shown in motion pictures. Of course, some of the weak- 
minded and the vicious have doubtless been stimulated to crime by something 
good or bad that they have seen in the movies. This may also be said of what 
they have read in the Bible, the newspapers, magazines, and all kinds of litera¬ 
ture, or through the misuse of automobiles, dancing, or music. But we must 
always keep in mind that far more good than evil has come out of all these 
things. 

Good and evil is a matter of relativity. It is comparative. If motion pictures 
are to reflect from nature the face of virtue, they must also show the image 
of vice. To jnake virtue lovable and vice despisable, we must know what 
they are. We all admit there are decent and indecent, acceptable and un¬ 
acceptable methods by which this ought to be done, yet it must be done or there 
can be no lessons from life; there can be no strengthening of character. By no 
system of wetnursism can you solve the problem of crime by hiding had things 
or the truth about them or by depriving children of the right, under proper 
conditions, to see, to hear, and to know what they are. 

They may be worse off if shielded from knowledge of evil or spared' any 
contact with it. They will be better and stronger if wisely familiarized with 
evil in order to know how to avoid it—or, facing it, to conquer it. “ Vice is a 
monster of such frightful mien that to be hated needs but to be seen.” And I 
would rather take a chance for youth through their seeing vice too often than 
in not seeing it enough if they are to learn to hate it and so triumph over it. 

We are losing sight in this country of some fundamental things about the 
whole problem of good and evil. As a result, when some of our reforms and 
crusades are won, we may be worse off than when we started. If our remedies 
do not fail altogether, they produce worse evils. The “ kick ” that some people 
get out of reforming often blinds them to the facts about good and evil and how 
to overcome evil. A man on a jag is always blind to the things about him*. 
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CHILDREN ELEVATED, INSPIRED 

Now I am here to say, after talking it over with court officers, who have 
worked with me for years, that we have yet to find one case of crime among 
youth that could fairly be traced just to the movies. I do not recall more than 
two or three cases in my experience of over a quarter of a century on the 
bench, where there was even reasonable ground to believe that the cause of 
crime was due just to what the offender had seen in the movies. 

But I do know of thousands of children who have been elevated, inspired, 
and made happier because of the movies; who have been kept off the streets, 
out of the alleys, the vulgar story-telling of the barnyards, and a multitude of 
idle, evil associations by the wholesome appeals and opportunities of the 
movies. 

I also know that other agencies—against which no censorship, local or 
national, has ever been proposed—have done far more; toward producing crime 
than the movies. If we did not have any motion pictures at all, we would 
have far more crime than we have. Nothing in the last 50 years of the most 
eventful history of all time has done more to reduce sin and crime and add 
to the happiness, education, and progress of the human race than‘motion 
pictures. And it is going to do more and more in this regard in the years 
to come. 

I am satisfied that most of the cases of crime which good people trace to 
the movies are generally caused by misunderstanding or misuse of perfectly 
proper stories as well as bad stories thrown on the screen. This is shown by 
the fact that there is certainly no more and probably less crime, especially 
among youth, in cities, where there is no local or State censorship. 

CENSORSHIP DOES NOT IMPROVE 

I defy anyone to show that one city or State with censorship is any better 
in this regard than other cities or States like our own, where these is no 
censorship and where such organizations as our Parent-Teacher Associations 
are firmly against it. 

They show us a messy lot of contradictions and silly absurdities in mussing 
up films, aggravating, useless annoyances, and frequently petty politics and 
tyranny as the result of their differences of opinion about what is good and 
what is bad, but they can not show that they are any better or that they 
have accomplished anything provably worth while that could not have been as 
well or better done without these, to me, ridiculous hobbles. 

Anything they have done has been far better done in cities like Denver 
through cooperation of civic agencies with the producers and exhibitors them¬ 
selves. Any good that has ever come out of city or State censorship is sure 
to be overbalanced by just as much evil and just as much nonsense as any 
that has been prevented—if any has been really prevented. 

MOVIES BATTLE AGAINST WAR 

The movies are going to do more than any other agency to prevent the 
greatest of all crimes, horrid war. Through motion pictures all nations, people, 
races, and creeds, all speaking the same language of the movies, are being 
brought into copcord, acquaintanceship, and understanding. And when they 
know and understand each other, they will love and cease to hate each other 
and war shall be no more. It is a real league of nations in binding them 
together through seeing that they are all just the same as each other—that 
there are no bad people and no good people when properly understood, but 
there are bad things and good things as they reflect through the bodies or 
behavior and conduct of people, depending on causes which as yet we know 
little about, and that the great lesson of life is to learn how to wisely fight 
evil more and people less. 

Mankind has conquered all the reptiles and the wild beasts that threatened 
his mastery of this planet. Why? Because, primarily, he could see them, 
because they were known to him. But he has not conquered all disease—that 
remains to threaten his dominion. Why? Because it is mostly the unseen 
beasts—the bugs, parasites, and germs just now beginning to be seen. As with 
evil and disease, the movies will do more than all else besides to make them 
real—to make them known. 
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It is thus the greatest educator the world has ever had—the visual educator. 
And when all things are seen and known to man, he becomes forever the 
undisputed sovereign of the world. Through visual education the average child 
of 12 is in the future to know more in academic education than the present 
college graduate. Largely through the movies, among the future great inventors 
of the world we shall behold children from 10 to 21 years of age. 

OVERCOME EVIL WITH GOOD 

“ How, O Master, shall we overcome evil ” is still the eternal question of a 
war-ridden, hate-ridden, fearful world. Instead of any longer ,1 stening, it is 
growing listless to the eternal answer, “ Overcome evil with good.” He never 
said to overcome it through governmental suppression and the hate-breeding vio¬ 
lence of forcible censorships. That was the answer of Pontius Pilate. And 
Pontius Pilate was the first great censor and Jesus Christ the first great victim 
of censorship. On behalf of this Nation's childhood, whose destinies are to be 
injured by such false remedies, I appeal from the gospel of Pilate to the 
gospel of Christ. 

But what shall we do, you may ask, to guard that destiny which we all 
equally have at heart? It is not an easy thing always to know just how to 
overcome evil with good. It is much easier for some parents, teachers, unwise 
if not ungracious pastors, to leave the job to a board of censors or some new¬ 
fangled statute law with its abuses, blackmails, grafts, persecutions, stupidities, 
and tyrannies. Are we to be a nation of dodgers, of weazened shirkers, putting 
responsibility on laws, laws, and more laws, bureaus, bureaucrats, censors, and 
regulators until we are glutted, choked, and suffocated with laws to let any 
George do it but the right George? 

Are we to become a nation of “ squealers,’* “passing the buck ” from parents, 
homes, schools, and churches for their responsibility for youth, to some i>erfectly 
human-to-err censors who may be wise and good but 1 kely to be mostly foolish, 
if, as in the case of some of our prohibition regulators, they are not crooks 
and grafters, to flounder in their own helplessness because they do not know 
what is good or what is evil or how to fight it? 

Consider the fact that even now a picture that one governmental censor 
board says is good another in some other State condemns as bad. And con¬ 
sider the rank injustice of city or State censorship authorities passing a “ bad ” • 
picture as “ good ” in one such city or State, and this same perfectly “ good ” 
picture as “ bad ” in another, as these different censorship boards often do. 

FATHERS FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM 

Only gradually and painfully, through science mostly, now more and more 
handmaiden of real education and real religion, shall we know how to over¬ 
come evil. It is always with good. It is too big a problem for me to give all 
my views on here. In our Revolt of Modern Youth I took an entire book to 
tell more about it as I see it. But I do not believe Christ was wrong nor that 
the people of this Republic are wrong, who since its foundation in the wisdom 
of our fathers have fought for just such liberties as governmental censorship 
will deny us. 

Now, I think a great deal of good could be done in the fight against evil if 
our parents and Sunday-school teachers would question youth more as to their 
motives for righteous conduct, and with more time and patience set them right 
as to their real meaning. You ask them why they do right and they will 
generally tell you that it is “ to keep out of jail,*’ or “ the cop'll get me,” or 
“I’d get a licking,” or “ 1*11 go to hell.” 

Thus, from perfectly well-intentioned teaching, what we are putting mostly 
in their lives is misunderstanding. That is, we are trying to get virtue mostly 
by artificial restraints—the same kind of restraints that are now being pro¬ 
posed through forcible censorship and regulation. These fears no longer serve 
as restraints, and we are very much at fault in doing so little to substitute 
natural restraints as these artificial ones are passing. 

Fundamentally it is our overstrain in the demand for these artificial re¬ 
straints upon human conduct—restraints that come from without—that is mak¬ 
ing most of the crime in this country. And their overemphasis to the neglect 
of natural restraints is due far more to ignorance in churches and schools than 
the motion pictures. There is such a thing as going too far in our insatiate 
demand for these artificial restraints. It is a greater crime against youth. 
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fostered mostly by well-meaning church people who are ignorant about youth. 
They are causing us to forget all about the more important restraints, or to 
Indulge in a lazy indifference regarding them because of our mistaken faith 
in restraints so largely artificial. 

As against these, what we need most in the lives of youth are the natural 
restraints. They come from within. They enable children and people, in the 
face of every evil and temptation, without being afraid to know about it, 
to see it or to hear about it, to be so fortified from within against it that they 
will stand up to meet it and conquer it. In other words, to have the strength 
of character to do right because it is right, not through the' fear of punish- 
<emnt or the hope of retards but through true education and religion. 

These artificial restraints, so long thus overemphasized in schools and 
churches, and beheld on every hand in demands for more suppressions, regu¬ 
lations, prohibitions, punishments, coercions and censorships, are failing. And 
it is our insistent refusal to substitute more of the natural restraints in homes, 
.schools, and churches, that is the great cause of crime in this country. You 
do not cure evil by more censorships and prohibitions, don’ts, verbotens and 
taboos. You are just adding fuel to the flame you are setting up in this 
•country. The restraints of hell-fire and damnation are gone. They do not 
frighten any more. Those of policemen, prisons, and fears of punishment are 
going just as fast. The thing that makes most people good in this country 
is not any of these things. The thing that will make the) bad ones good is 
more of the thing that has made the good ones good—the natural restraints. 

GOOD AND EVIL ARE RELATIVE 

I said good and evil are relative. You can not helpfully know one without 
the other. They should, of course, appear in proper perspective. Their rela¬ 
tionship for moral uplift should be clear. I insist that the great majority 
of the movies do thus emphasize them in their true light. Vice is ever shown 
as the enemy and destroyer of human happiness; virtue as the only true 
course to secure the real joys of life; that achieves the only victories worth 
while. 

. In the movies, righteousness wins; sin loses. The hero triumphs. The 
villain bites the dust. 

Not only decency but the pocketbook guarantees these general averages, 
and that general average is the best we can hope for in anything. Nothing is 
perfect and censorship will not make it so. You can not legislate right under¬ 
standing into the humadn mind. By the more and more decent methods of 
showing life, as I believe to be more and more the rule in the movies, they 
furnish a great outlet, not only to the natural, wholesome craving for excite¬ 
ment and adventure, but for a necessary and legitimate amount of sex expres¬ 
sion which otherwise, from sheer suppression, is fal* more harmful and more 
likely to result in sin and crime. 

Some of the gossamer fabric of unreality, as in fantasies, dreams, and fairy 
tales, is just as necessary in the movies as are the realities of life, to min¬ 
ister to the complexes and, as governors, to realease the strange suppressions 
of nature. There is always to be expected the decent licenses of poetry anti 
the exaggerations of fiction. 

NATIONAL HOBBY TO ATTACK 

It has become a national hobby of ours, in the absence of much good sense, 
to indulge in these grilling and adventurous battles against evil until we are 
becoming so ridiculous that only a modern Cervantes, with another Don 
Quixote, can bring us to our senses. Each time, in each onslaught, we have 
some one thing for the “ goat.” Then we all assemble for the chase. For 
many of us, it is great fun. For others, it is a grievous concern. At one 
time it is the legalized liquor traffic; at another, it is the cigarette or the 
automobile, the racy literature, the dance or jazz music. Each time it is this 
or that one thing that is causing all the sin. I do not know what it is going to 
be when the kids begin spooning in the clouds in the aerial autos of to-morrow 
Neither the censors, nor the parents, nor the laws can follow them there. At 
the present time the “ goat ” is the movies. 

We have the admission of the advocates of censorship that evil among youth 
may come from other agencies besides movies. Some of these agencies are 
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automobiles, music (jazz or grand opera), department store windows, news¬ 
papers, books, magazines, ordinary pictures, etc. Now their logic must be 
that the youth of this nation are lost’beyond redemption unless we apply their 
censorship for evil in the movies, to evil in all these other agencies. Unless 
this is their purpose, of what shall it avail us to get evil out of the movies by 
censorship—unless by the same methods, we extract it from all other agencies 
of usefulness or happiness? 

On the other hand, if our youth are not to be lost because of our failure to 
apply censorship to automobiles and other agencies, then why apply it to 
the movies? In the case of the movies, as in the case of all those other 
agencies, then why apply it to the movies? In the case of the movies, as in the 
case of all these other agencies for both good and evil, why should we not 
depend on existing laws against crime, and in addition, what is far more 
important, why should we not trust to the good old institutions of parents, 
homes, real education, real religion, and the development of scientific truth to 
fortify youth against evil, by equipping them with strength in their own souls 
to conquer it. I tell you that it can not be done in any other way. 

BUILD SELF-RELIANT YOUTH 

Our vision in this matter of censorship must not be limited to the mere 
entertainment of motion pictures furnished by the present motion-picture in¬ 
dustry. It must go far beyond that. For in addition to censoring all forms 
and agencies of pleasure now contemplated, the amazing power demanded 
by the censorship advocate includes the power to also censor every teach¬ 
ing of science (evolution and otherwise), economics, patriotism, religion, ana 
government. As one after the other shall fall to the fetters of censorship, 
we shall get further and further away from real remedies for evil, only to 
become more and more enslaved to the forces of reaction of fanaticism, ignor¬ 
ance, superstition, despotism, and tyranny. All this crusading for such false 
remedies is making us more and more the laughing-stock of the worla. 

If we yield to the demands of its well-meaning but mistaken zealots, we 
shall nurse up a generation of human jellyfish, of weaklings, dependents, 
morons, and criminals instead of a nation of sturdy, self-reliant boys and girls. 

IMPROVEMENT RAPID 


No one deplores more than I do the commercialization of certain phases of 
what we call the sex appeal, or improper crime stories, in the movies. No one 
deplores more than I do some of the stupid, inartistic, vulgar, uncultural, 
silly things in the movies. They are there as in books and newspapers. If 
censorship were a practical remedy for anything, we might better have it 
against bad taste, bad manners, and some of the stupid, boresome movies that 
can do no harm to anyone except waste their time, and because of their very 
insipid stupidity, would meet with approval of any board of censors. It is all. 
to be naturally expected in an industry or artistry so new. More patience, 
time, and education are needed to correct them. No one is more anxious than 
I am to see them corrected. But it would be highly unjust not to, at the same 
time, keep in mind all that is right with the movies. 

In their short life of scarcely a quarter of a century, they have done more 
to correct these follies and mistakes than literature and newspapers have done 
in a century. 

When I deal with naughty children, I always find more good than evil in 
them, though their accusers seldom admit it. I get more out of them by praising 
them for the good they do than by condemning them for the evil they do. In 
this way do I succeed best. By working with them and not against them. 
Let us, then, with this equally human thing, see all the wonderful improvement 
that has been made in recent years, not only artistically, from the standpoint 
of the producer, but also from that of the growing demand of the public for 
clean shows, and the splendid work of the producers in furnishing them. 


PUBLIC OPINION RULES 

And even when crime and vice are presented, when it must be done, more 
and more is it being done within the bounds of decency and with due regard 
to well-established rules that most everyone knows and accepts. Few minds 
differ upon what is really obscenity and indecency. Nothing is being more 
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frowned upon to-day than the stories written for a mere pornographic, sensual 
appeal, without any good purpose intended or accomplished. For all of such 
cases we have the laws against obscenity and indecency which are not near as 
much used or enforced as they might be and could be. 

And we ever have the appeal to public opinion. I believe it is in the end safe 
and sane in this country. And then there is being held out to us by the pro¬ 
ducers themselves the open-door invitation to join hands with them to give the 
public the thing that it wants most and that is, clean, decent, wholesome pic¬ 
tures. The children are being provided with special films and opportunities to 
see them. 

Cooperation between public and producer and exhibitor is being successfully 
accepted as one of the best methods of carrying on propaganda in this country 
for better, bigger, and cleaner pictures. 

And, as a result, we are getting more and more of them all the time. From 
every standpoint in theme, story, purpose, photography, artistry, amazing 
progress has been made in the last few years. We have never had so many 
marvelous, unobjectionable pictures as now before the public. One of the very 
latest of these, “ The Big Parade,” is here. You have seen “ The Ten Command¬ 
ments.” “ Ben Hur ” is being shown. Hundreds of others could be mentioned. 
I hold here a list of several hundred such, selected by Mrs. Virginia Palmer, 
State chairman of the motion-picture department of our Colorado Parent- 
Teacher Association. 


COOPERATION AND ENCOURAGEMENT 

The work of Mr. Hays and his associates in courting cooperation and in 
receiving it from so many worthy sources deserves encouragement instead of 
criticism. It has been a great success. Any fair investigation of what the 
producers are doing under his able management will disclose an amazing im¬ 
provement in the short time for its accomplishment. Let’s work with them and 
not against them as the very best way to bigger and better things in the movies. 

Especially is this course important when the best minds of this country— 
like Professor Ross, who has just addressed you—have warned us against the 
dangers of abuses sure and certain to come under governmental censorship, 
and who, for many reasons, almost without exception, firmly oppose it. We 
have overwhelming proof that the people of this country do not want any more 
of such governmental regulation and that they are opposed to such dangerous 
powers being vested in any set of bureaucrats. This is confirmed by the recent 
vote in Massachusetts that in their referendum to the people buried the demand 
for motion-picture censorship with a tidal wave of “noes.” It was certainly 
loud enough to be heard all over this country. The vote was 553,173 against 
censorship to 208,252 for it—a majority of 344,991 against. 

REAL EDUCATION AND RELIGION 

I am not questioning the sincerity or good motives of anyone. I simply 
question their understanding. How people can make the statements that are 
being made in some quarters, that the movies are getting worse instead of 
better, I can not understand. I do not believe it. If they are, then, it is a ter¬ 
rible indictment of our schools and churches far more than of the movies. It 
is proof that they are failing. For if this thing be true, that, without the kind 
of governmental censorship and regulation that is being proposed in some quar¬ 
ters, the movies are to get worse and worse, then the churches and schools had 
better close their doors, for the claim is equivalent to a confession that they 
are failures. I do not believe they are failures. I believe in real religion and 
in real education. I think their power and influence are on the up-grade in 
this country. It is from their wise application that we must look most for 
our remedies in the fight against evil. The great duty to childhood to-day is 
that of parenthood and its handmaidens, the school and the church—real edu¬ 
cation and real religion. 


RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE NEEDED 

We must have in this country people responsible for these agencies, who 
will acquaint themselves with what evil is and equip themselves with the wis¬ 
dom to teach children how to fight it, how to overcome it; that they shall come 
to know that the child’s greatest safeguard against evil is not censorship—the 
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policeman with the club to direct what he shall say, hear, or do—the city, state 
or national wetnursism from the day he is born until he becomes an adult 
man or woman. 

PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Rather do I appeal for the simpler and saner expedient of parental respon¬ 
sibility in companionship, spiritual training, education, ideals and confidences 
tRat will educate that child as to what evil is, to know where it lurks, and 
what he must de to avoid it; that will teach him to hate it and despise it. 

In this work we need the cooperation of this great, new institution, the 
movies. It can be done best by thus seeking the cooperation of those who 
have the economic control of this new power, this new means of education, 
the greatest that has ever appeared in any civilization. 

I believe it can be done, and in a very large measure, it is being done, with 
glowing opportunities and prospects for greater aceompl.shment in the future 
than in the recent past It is this sort of remedy that I heartily advocate 
rather than any censorship or regulation through city, state or national boards 
composed of people who are to be given arbitrary, tyrannical and dangerous 
powers over the development of the human mind. Such a remedy,- I believe, 
will never be accepted by the American people. If it ever is, it will be the 
saddest day in the history of human progress since the bigotries and tyran¬ 
nies of the Middle Ages. It would mean that the issues of the Scopes case in 
Tennessee would be as nothing compared to this new powpr of a few people 
to tell the balance of America what they shall see, hear or know, or what they 
shall be taught, to direct the human mind wh.ch alone can retard or advance 
the progress of the world. 

For let it be remembereed that moving pictures, as a medium of expression / 
in influencing the human mind, as yet, are in their infancy. They will be 
greater than the printing press, and whoever controls this power will do most 
to control the future of the human race. 

TRUST TO ALL THE PEOPLE 

I would rather trust it to all the people than to a few people, especially 
when that few are backed, as is proposed, in their censorship regulations, 
by the powers of force and violence to impose their will upon all the others. 

Once having put in the hands of a few individuals, whether puritans or 
politicians, of good or evil purpose, the power to say what books shall be 
screened, what stories shall be pictured, what scientific knowledge or achieve¬ 
ment shall be presented, what reform espoused by capital or labor, class or 
church, group or party, and, what shall not, it will demand the same right as 
to the newspapers, books, and other forms of human expression, possibly the 
platform itself, until all liberty and all freedom shall be lost unless such mad¬ 
ness, as I believe it to be, should, if ever successful, be met by revolt and 
revolution. 

The progress of art, science and literature in this country depends upon ah 
unfettered, original creative imagination. There can be no progress or creative 
work anywhere with the hobble of censorship on these things at the helm. 
Freedom of thinkers, scientists, and artists does not mean degeneracy. It 
means justice, truth, progress, happiness, health and beauty. The chains of 
censorship mean irritation, reaction, bigotry, vice, immorality, gloom, degener¬ 
acy, and death. Of course there are dangers in everything—good and evil in 
everything—all dependent on its use and understanding. But I would a** 
thousand times rather take my chances on too much freedom than too much * 
of these artificials restraints. * 


ALREADY REGULATED 

There is, of course, some regulation of certain phases of the moving picture 
industry that is defensible. But it seems to me very unjust to compare the 
demand for censorship power to the same kind of governmental regulations 
of industrial affairs which have to do with business competition between 
individuals or corporations, or with the distribution of foodstuffs as to dele¬ 
terious substances, on which no two minds can well differ after science has 
given its verdict. 

22126—26-18 
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Reasonable regulations as to business competition, labor, shipment of films, 
protection from fire, ventilation, seating, spacing, and lighting of halls may 
well apply to the movies. But as a more justly analogous case, who would 
say even as to foodstuffs or drugs, about which we hear so much, that a board 
of bodily appetite censors should have a right to say whether a city’s diet 
should not include pork chops, if a person preferred them to mutton chops, 
simply because of the views or tastes of the censors, or because great religious 
teachers have censored the hog and approved the lamb; or that tea and coffee 
should be censored because other teachers say the taste of too much of it is 
worse than a moderate use of booze. The so-called badness of most pictures 
may be due far more to that which is bad in the taste of the censors than that 
which is really bad in the pictures. 

LAWS ABE SUFFICIENT 

And while I am not here discussing prohibition, yet as one of its original 
champions, I would be false to the truth if I did not, at least in discussing 
this new kind of prohibition of the thoughts of the human mind, refer to all 
the evils that have followed our efforts thus to curb by law the appetite of 
bodies. But even the case of the movies is different. Booze was believed to 
be poison for the body and the remedy was supposed to be complete outlawry. 
Well, at least we are not prepared to say what the final result is going to be, 
even though there may be justification there where none is here. What is 
poison for the body is much easier of ascertainment than what is poison for 
the mind. Acknowledged poisons of the mind are all met by laws against 
obscenity with their penalties and punishments. They are accepted as fair 
and just to everybody. 

But human thought, which is back of all human progress and of all change 
in the customs, morals, habits, traditions and affairs of mankind, is an entirely 
different matter. It is in no way justly comparable to any other form of 
arbitrary, forcible censorship regulations that any state has ever undertaken. 
It seems to me that this is so true that unprejudiced minds cannot justly 
question it. 


HUMAN THOUGHT NOT TO BE TAMPERED WITH 

In the regulation of human thought, as presented through instruction or 
entertainment in the motion pictures, books, or newspapers, we have an entirely 
different problem. It is too dangerous to tamper with in any governmental, 
regulative, arbitrary way. To attempt it is to court the greater evils of bigotry 
and fanaticism, of racial, religious, and class prejudices, of hatreds and 
tyrannies. 

I would a thousand times rather see civilization subjected to all the dangers 
which may lurk in an entirely unregulated and uncensored press, or of books, 
plays, or motion pictures than to risk the far greater evils of arbitrary, forcible, 
governmental censorship regulation. 

There are no committees of people on earth who have any such super wisdom 
or right to exercise any such power, no matter how commendable its purpose 
may be. 

No, my friends, those who propose such remedies are honest but mistaken. 
I wish they could all be convinced. I know their purposes are good. I wish 
they would join the multitude of constructive fathers, mothers, preachers, 
teachers, business men, and citizens, through the work of the home, school, 
church, and press, enlisting, as I believe we can, the cooperation and help of 
.those w r ho produce and distribute the movies themselves, to get bigger, better, 
"and cleaner p'ctures. 

Decorating the walls of this room, w-e have held up to us a picture of the 
crusader, St. George, in pursuit of the dragon. It is an interesting poster. 
I have seen it held up to children and parents in Sunday schools and churches. 
It has for us a great lesson. But I sometimes w T onder if it is understood. 
In this picture St. George is clad in armor. 

USING ONE’S OW t N STRENGTH 

It is the symbol of his own strength and power to meet and slay the dragon— 
the evil he encounters. 

Thus down the path of life you have him started. He goes alone/ He is 
protected by no governmental wet-nursism. No censors have preceded him to 
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chase the dragons from his path. Now, just imagine the censors doing that, 
be they a certain type of dear, old ladies who never will be satisfied that 
anything is good if it pictures vice or crime, or well-meaning Puritans with 
worse complexes, or crafty politicians with itching palms, snoop ng into every 
crack and cranny for the smell of dragons (evil) to shoo them off the path 
before young George may proceed upon his way. 

I hear them saying, “ Come on, George, dear boy, the path is dear; we 
censors have done your work; we have seen to it that not even a suspicious 
tabby cat can cross your path. You have no fight to make; we will spare 
you even the sight of a dragon (evil) on the road/’ 

Is that what you are going to do to young America? Change the noble knight¬ 
hood of conflict and struggle to the milksophood of apron strings? Yet such is 
governmental censorship. Against it I protest. Against it modern youth revolts. 
I beseech you in their name that you avoid a step so fatal and so false. 

I know you do not want .to make mollycoddles of this younger generation 
because a few morons or even alert but vicious-m ndod persons have become 
criminals from something good or bad they have seen n the movies. I do 
not want to see methods adopted in mistaken purpose of fighting evil whose 
effect is only to make insipid, dependent, hothouse plants of modern youth. 

I want to see a self-reliant young America. I want to see it grow to sturdy 
manhood, like the oak that faces and fights the storm and fights best where the 
foe is known best and encountered most. 

PREPARE YOUTH FOR THE PATH 

This is the only right way to successfully equip the youth of America with 
moral, physical, and mental efficiency. Then, and only then, as modem St. 
Georges, thus armored, they can be trusted themselves to meet the dragons of 
evil that cross the path of life. For down that path they have to go. l r ou 
can not prepare the path for them. l T ou can not clear it of the dragons. 
Forcible governmental censorship can’t do it and ought not to do it. 

It’s our job to prepare youth for the path, the big job parents, teachers, and 
preachers are neglecting in their mistaken effort too much to prepare the path 
for them. I do beseech you to direct your efforts more to preparing youth for 
the path and less to preparing the path for youth. Then, with perfect faith, 
you can trust him to go down that path and, though it be strewm with dragon’s 
teeth, he will emerge triumphant, the glorious youth that he is—young Amer¬ 
ica, the noblest, bravest, wisest, most loyal, generous, and just that the world 
has ever seen—his own best censor. 

Mr. Pettijohn. Here are a good many of the extracts in this 
“ broadside ”: 


[Chicago Evening Post, February 10, 1926] 

Lindsey Hits Film Censorship Plan to Reduce Crime—Christ Was First 
Victim of Censor, Declares Denver Judge 

(By Paul T. Gilbert) 

High lights in Judge Ben Lindsey’s statement: 

“ More boys and girls go wrong on their way home from Sunday school than 
on their way home from the movies. 

“ If we censor the movies w’e might as w r ell censor the Bible. Crime is caused 
by the misunderstanding of good stories, even of the Bible. 

“ We must suppress virtue as well as vice if we w'ould get at the root of crime. 

“ Movie censorsli p w t ouU1 make for spineless youth—not for valiant, upstand¬ 
ing, self-reliant boys and girls. 

“ Pontius Pilate w as the first great censor, and Jesus Christ was his first 
victim.” 

Movie reformers—clergymen, educators, social workers—gathered from many 
parts of the country at the Congress Hotel to-day to urge the passage of the 
Upshaw bill for Federal regulation of the silver screen, and to analyze juvenile 
crime in its relations to the motion pictures, met with an unexpected voice 
crying in the wilderness. 

This was no other than Judge Ben Lindsey, of Denver, father of the juvenile 
court, a man who has spent 27 years of his life trying to understand the hearts 
of boys and girls. 
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FINDS PROGRAM FULL 

Judge Lindsey had been asked to attend the meeting as the spokesman of the 
Colorado Parent-Teacher Association and the Mothers’ Congress. And, though 
the fourth national motion picture conference under the auspices of the Fed¬ 
eral Motion Picture Council in America, was billed as an open forum with 
a free platform, Judge Lindsey, whose views are as different as day from 
night from those of the delegates, was politely notified that the program was 
full. 

While Mrs. Robbins Gilman, of the Women’s Cooperative Alliance, Minne¬ 
apolis, was telling the crusaders that motion pictures were the primary cause 
of juvenile crime, and had been a nursery of crime for 25 years, the diminutive 
judge stood in the wings ready, if given any encouragement at all, to hurl a 
monkey wrench into the works and rip the meeting to shreds. 

Meanwhile he dictated a statement to the press that fairly sizzled. 

“ First it was cigarettes, then dime novels, and now we have this merry 
crusade,” he said. “ The movies, indeed! I can’t for the life of me understand 
how any considerable amount of crime can be laid at the door of the movies. 

FURNISH WHOLESOME OUTLET 

“ The movies do more good than harm. We would have more juvenile crime 
without the movies. They are furnishing a wholesome natural outlet for young 
spirits—answering the call of the red gods. 

“They are taking the gangs off the streets and alleys, giving them some¬ 
thing to do in thrir spare time, inspiring them to proper, not improper, conduct. 

“ These people in there mean well, but they are misguided. They don’t under¬ 
stand boys and girls as I do, and I have spent most of my lifetime in the 
study. 

“ It is natural that the percentage of juvenile crime should be large. Youth 
has more pep, more initiative than age; is more likely to be misdirected and 
turned to recklessness. 

“ Rut there are many causes—the use of clad's automobile, promiscuous read- j 
ing, the failure of parents to place restraints in the path of their children. To 
blame the movies is ridiculous. 

“As for this Upshaw bill, this Federal censorship they’re advocating, the 
evils that would come from such power vested in the hands of a few would be 
far greater than the evils it would seek to correct. 

“ Such legislation would at once summon the powers of bigotry, fanaticism, 
and tyranny. It will bring on the censorship of books, the press, the platform, 
until all liberty in America will have been lost unless met with revolt or 
revolution. 

“ It will be the call for a march back to the inquisitions and intolerance of 
the middle ages. The issue of the Scopes case in Tennessee will be small by 
comparison. 

“ I would a thousand times rather see the people of the United States take 
chances with unregulated, uncensored movies, books, and plays than invest 
such unheard of power in the hands of any Government bureau, city, State, or 
national. 


MAKES HIS BLOOD BOIL 

** I will not say that what is proposed would be worse than prohibition, as 
that would tend to confuse the issue. But when I think of the bribery, the 
corruption, the silly absurdities that such censorship would lead to, it makes 
my blood boil. 

“ Pontius Pilate was the first great censor; Jesus Christ the first victim of 
censorship. Christ said: ‘ Overcome evil with good! * Pilate said: ‘ Overcome 
evil with the violence of censorship.’ That’s the answer I make to Mrs. Gilman 
and to all those associated with her. 

“ Why, do you know, more girls go wrong on their way home from Sunday 
school than from the movies. My court records prove it. I have letters from 
pastors to that effect. And I know of one boy who quoted the scriptures in 
defense of getting drunk. 

“ Evil can come from the misinterpretation even of the Bible. If you would 
get rid of crime, you must suppress virtue as well as vice; you might even have 
to censor the Bible. 
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“ This movement I regard as one of the most dangerous ever born. It will 
make milksops, mollycoddles out of our boys; it will make for spineless youth 
rather than for virile, upstanding youth capable of judging between good and 
evil. 

“ Youth must be its own censor. We must prepare youth for the path of life; 
not the path of life for youth. 

“ But this movement would impose artificial instead of natural restraints, 
and hold up before our boys and girls the bogeyman of censorship.” 


[Baltimore (Md.) American, February 11, 1920] 

MOVIES DO NOT MISLEAD YOUTH J ABE CRIME CURB, SAYS LINDSEY 

Chicago, February 10—(By Universal Service).—Motion pictures do not 
make children go wrong, Judge Ben Lindsey, of Denver, said here to-day. 
Judge Lindsey came to Chicago to address the fourth national motion-picture 
conference in session in Chicago. 

Judge Lindsey, who became nationally known as judge of the Denver Juve¬ 
nile Court, said that pictures are one of the greatest forces for good in American 
life. He said: 

“ I believe that the much maligned 4 movie show * is a normal and healthy 
pastime for the youth of our Nation. It is a legitimate refuge from the perils 
of the pool room and alley. In the movies virtue is always triumphant, while 
the villain ignominiously bites the dust, which may certainly be called a whole¬ 
some lesson. 

“ In fact, I have no hesitation in saying that in all my 27 years’ experience 
as head of the juvenile and family court of Denver I have never known one 
single case of a youthful delinquent who was drawn into wrongdoing by means 
of the motion pictures. 

“ On the other hand, I have personally dealt with numerous boys and girls 
who sought to justify their misdeeds by quoting the Bible. 

“ This must not be misunderstood as meaning that I disapprove of the Bible, 
but only as indicating that it should be read more carefully. Turn back the 
pages of history and you will find that all wars, inquisitions, persecutions, and 
crimes may be directly traced to a mistaken interpretation of the Bible.” 

Lindsey said he is not in sympathy with people who imagine that the output 
of the film studios should be subjected to inspection by city, State, or national 
boards. He said: 

“ Children are their own best censors. Too many laws will not help them. 
Censorship, in my opinion, is impracticable, impossible, and dangerous, and the 
results which would follow in its wake are far more harmful than anything in 
the motion pictures themselves could ever be. 

“ What are these results? They are four in number—intolerance, bigotry, 
fanaticism, and, finally, tyranny 1” 


[Chicago Tribune, Sunday, February 28, 1920] 

FEDERAL CENSORSHIP FOR THE MOVIES 

The recent annual motion picture conference, held in Chicago under the 
auspices of the Federal Motion Picture Council in America, was advertised 
as a meeting for the discussion of general film problems. No sooner did it get 
under way than it turned into a ballyhoo for Federal control of moving pictures, 
as expressed in the bill introdued by Representative Upshaw of Georgia and 
now pending in Congress. 

3?he Upshaw bill is a supreme example of ignorant bigotry. It was con¬ 
ceived by one of the most narrow minded Congressmen ever elected by a con¬ 
stituency of southern crackers. It is being advocated by organized pussy- 
footers, who are bound they will turn America into a bunch of hypocritical 
goody-goodies, even if they have to use the sand bag and bribe money, throw 
personal liberty dawn the front steps and the American eagle into the ash can 
in order to do it. 

A bill regulating moving pitures seems no great thing to get excited over. 
But listen to the bill. __ 
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It would establish a Federal motion picture commission at Washington, 
six new bureaucrats, five to receive $9,000 a year (more than a Federal judge) 
and the chairman to get $10,000 a year. The commission would have the 
power to establish offices and bureaus any place in the county it wished and 
hire staffs of censors to man them. 

No film could be shown in the United States until it had passed the com¬ 
missioners or their deputies. 

The commissioners would offer to inspect scenarios and send agents into the 
studios to supervise the filming. This to be at the producer's request and 
to be paid for by payment of a fee. No copyright could bo granted an un¬ 
licensed film 

Producers would be forced to pay the commission at the rate of $10 per 1,000 
feet of film censored and licensed and $5 for every copy of the film. The com¬ 
mission would have the right to change these fees in order to meet all ex¬ 
penses and to pay to the United States bureau of education $1,000,000 a year 
for the purpose of making educational moving pictures. 

The commission would have the power to fix the rates and control the 
practices of all dealers in moving pictures, and to establish, if it wished, a 
controlled agency for distributing films. The commission would have authority 
to fix film rentals, and without (this specifically stated) regard to the length 
of a picture. 

The commission would have the right to give a special mark of approval on 
films it considered proper for children and label them “ For Family Use.” 

The power of the commission would extend not only to the film itself but to 
any posters or advertising matter concerning it. One exhibitor charged with 
improper advertising would stop the release of any film throughout the United 
States. 

Those are some of the provisions of the Upshaw bill. 

In denouncing it we are not acting because of our love of the motion picture 
industry. The Tribune, perhaps more than any paper in the country, has 
attacked some of the things that have gone on. and go on, in Hollywood. We 
think that some pictures are splendid and some are abysmally rotten. We do 
not approve of immoral, salacious movies, nor do we want to see the children 
of the country corrupted by indecent films. That there are some such films 
we do not doubt. 

What we denounce is the attempted creation, by a loud mouthed minority of 
mercenary reformers, of another autocratic bureau at Washington to regulate 
public morals, personal liberty, and private business. 

The creation of any autocratic bureau at Washington is dangerous; it has 
proved so. The creation of such a bureau to regulate the morals, ethics, and 
taste of the whole United States is intolerable and unthinkable. 

All motion pictures can not be made for children. A film can be clean and 
fit for adults, and yet not be the sort of picture a minor ought to see. In their 
narrow minded zeal the reform minority would prune every activity, every 
experience of life, down to the level of children or the mentally arrested. 

Censorship, if there must be censorship, should begin at home and spread out 
in as small a radius as possible. If fathers and mothers can not keep their 
children from going to a picture with a bad reputation or to a theater that 
consistently shows indecent shows, then it is time to call in the eugenist and 
rid the Nation of the unfit. 

And we venture to say it will be a hard day for some reformers if eugenics 
ever is put into practice. 

This “broadside 55 gives all of the things that were said in the 
Chicago papers for and against. It is not charged here that they 
have left anything out. There are things on their side as well as 
ours; but, of course, newspapers, not believing in strangling all 
forms of human expression, naturally might have some opinions of 
their own on that subject. 

In other words, we have been charged here with buying the 
Chicago Tribune, the Daily News, the Herald-Examiner, the Jour¬ 
nal, and the Evening Post; and, in Massachusetts, such papers as 
the Springfield Republic and Union, the Boston Herald, the Tran¬ 
script, the Post, and—get this one—the Christian Science Monitor; 
the American Globe, and the Traveler. Institutions in New Eng- 
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land. Think of that, Mr. Congressman from New England! Think 
of the ability of poor Jack Connolly and poor Charlie Pettijohn 
to go up and take possession of those newspapers and get them to 
publish anything that we want. In fact, we frankly admit that we 
would not have the brains to write the splendid things that they 
said against censorship. That sort of talk is silly. 

Then they come here and hold up Chicago as the great place 
where they cut the crime out of the movies in order to make it a 
moral city. 

Now, within the industry, what has been done ? I want to direct 
myself merely to the mechanics, leaving the rest of the subject for 
Colonel Joy to cover. 

For example, the “ open door ”; the committee on public relations; 
the question of religious films; the question of educational films; 
the endowment by George Eastman of half a million dollars for 
strictly pedagogical films; the free casting bureau, which solved all 
our problems in California, where everybody was running around 
acting as agents and taking a percentage of the salaries of those 
people who get small sums, $5 or $10 a day, as extras. 

Then the quesiton of cruelty to animals; the Saturday morning 
movies, commonly called the children’s movies; and then—and this 
is very significant—changing the tastes of the American people by 
bringing out these 104 best sellers—the 104 pictures in which Canon 
Chase could not put his finger upon anything wrong. Canon Chase 
said to you that he did not think there was anything to criticize 
about those 104 pictures. That is his statement. It was the bring¬ 
ing around of the public taste by making such pictures as “Abraham 
Lincoln.” It started off very badly, because the impression was out 
that the type of that picture would not go. And what happened 
in this “ trust ” ? There was this action; and if there has ever been 
any trust in connection with a picture, this is the only one that 
I have ever heard of. Every company got behind “Abraham Lin¬ 
coln 55 and sent word to their 3,000 or more salesmen in the field, 
“ Boys, wherever you go, say a good word about this picture, 
‘Abraham Lincoln. It is a great thing for the American people, 
and we want to push it over.” And it was pushed over by the 
combined action of the “ monopoly ” to push over a great picture. 
The salesmen of any one company that I ever heard of could never 
have done that; and these were competing companies. 

That is why these 104 pictures are the 104 best sellers; and all the 
censorship laws in the world could never bring about such a result. 

That is mechanics. Those are clean mechanics, backed by clean- 
minded men and women engaged in this business. 

Take the question of cruelty to animals. Let me give you just one 
or two examples. Tom Mix made a picture in which he was sup¬ 
posed to be a bandit, or something of that sort; he was shot down, 
and his faithful horse was shot from under him. The horse went 
down; Mix fell off; the dust flew into the air. Immediately we were 
beset with floods of letters from various people claiming that it was 
a cruel thing to show on the screen. 

I will tell you how that picture was made. First they set out a 
little contrivance with chutes, with holes in it, and connect it up 
with compressed air; they throw a lot of loose dust on it, and a man 
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stands behind with a pump. Tom Mix rides leisurely down and gets 
to this point, jumps off his horse, makes an ordinary somersault, and 
the horse does likewise; the fellow pumps the dust into the air; and 
when it is run it is speeded up, and it looks like a terrible fall. He 
takes the horse in his arms, and with glycerin in the animal’s eyes 
the horse appears to be crying, and it is a very pathetic scene, and 
they say, “ My God,‘why do they put that stuff in the movies? It is 
cruelty to animals.” 

That horse has been killed 20 times to my personal knowledge, and 
is out there now waiting to die in the next picture. 

Day before yesterday, according to a report I got this morning, 
the Pennsylvania Board of Censorship disapproved a picture on the 
ground that the fact that some one held a skunk by the tail was 
cruelty to animals. Why, that stuffed skunk has been out there in 
Christy’s studio for 10 years, and never felt any pain in the world 
by being held by its tail. Some of those things are silly, but that 
is what we are continually up against with the censorship boards. 
We try to reply to them courteously and explain to them, and when 
we do they are pretty reasonable folks. They realize once in awhile 
that they are a little foolish. 

Here is the Baltimore Censorship Board. We have had a little 
talk about that. Here is an article—not 1915, but 1925. This is the 
Baltimore News of January 28, 1925: 

MOVIES BETTER, STATE CENSOR DECLARES-ONLY ONE PICTURE REJECTED, AND FEWER 

CUTS MADE IN OTHERS, SECRETARY REPORTS 

Motion pictures are growing better in artistry and morale, in the opinion 
of Miss Marie W. Presstman, secretary of the State Board of Motion Picture 
Censors, an opinion based on the fact that only one picture was rejected wholly 
of a total of 5,512 reviewed during 1924. Discussing the betterment, Miss 
Presstman said: 

“ Motion pictures are becoming more artistic and more moral.” 

Let us see what this Virginia committee says. This is from the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch of January 12, 1925: 

WOMAN CENSOR ASSERTS MOVIES STEADILY IMPROVING-MRS. EMMA SPEED SAMPSON, 

MEMBER OF VIRGINIA BOARD, FINDS CHANGE FOR BETTER FROM A CENSORIAL 

STANDPOINT 

From the censorial standpoint moving pictures are gradually improving, Mrs. 
Emma Speed Sampson, only woman member of the Virginia State Board of 
Censors, stated in an interview yesterday. From the artistic angle there has 
been no noticeable change, but from the viewpoint of the censor the movies 
are steadily improving. 

She is entitled to her opinion. It happens to be opposed to some 
others here. 

Here is one from Kansas: 

[Kansas City (Mo.) Times, March 3, 1926] 

CENSORSHIP BRINGS EVIL OF ITS OWN 

The motion-picture producers themselves have felt the need of a voluntary 
censorship. Cooperation among them to this end already is under way. It 
has not gone so far as it should. Where it has failed there still is the chance 
for court action in specific cases, and there is always the opportunity for the 
public to show discrimination in refusing patronage to vulgar pictures and in 
patronizing good productions. These remedies may be slow in producing the 
results desired but they are better than the evil involved in political censorship. 
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Now, we are going to build an institution here that will cost 
$7,000,000 to take care of 5 or 6 pictures that might not suit my 
taste or yours that come out every year. Three years ago there 
might have been a legitimate kick on 35 pictures; two years ago 
there might have been a legitimate complaint—honest, sincere, from 
wholesome minds—on 10 or 11 pictures. Last year, I think, there 
might have been an honest and sincere kick on 5 or 6, and iiext year 
it will probably be down to 2 or 3. 

This industry has done a marvelous piece of work here. This 
industry should not be harassed and maligned. It ought to be 
encouraged and complimented for what it has done, and I am proud 
of it. 

Mrs. Snow was mentioned yesterday. Let me handle this as deli¬ 
cately as I can. Poor Mrs. Snow issued a statement saying that 
the moving-picture men had come first and tried to bribe her, and, 
failing in that, went down on their knees and begged her to pass 
the picture. 

Mrs. Kahn. Who was Mrs. Snow ? 

Mr. Pettijohn. Mrs. Snow was the censor in Ohio. They men¬ 
tioned her yesterday. Then she issued a statement saying that Mr. 
Hays had come in and had rubbed some kind of powder or acid or 
paste on her chair and desk, and when she sat on it the heat of her 
body caused fumes to rise that suffocated her, and that if she had 
not been fortunate enough to have somebody come in and discover 
her condition she would have died. 

That was a pure case of illness. If you believe that, of course, we 
are hopeless. I want you to have her real statement. 

This is from the Galion (Ohio) Inquirer of January 17, 1925: 

“If she was offered a bribe, why didn't she report it to me or to the gov¬ 
ernor?" Riegal asked. “Mrs. Stone was fired because her temper was ungov¬ 
ernable and because nobody could get along with her," the director said. 

Mr. Chase says that for 25 years we have been a school of crime; 
that the people engaged in the business know no home life. I resent 
that. He says that we are “ immoral ”—I am using his exact lan¬ 
guage—“ ignorant, unpatriotic, un-American, and know only Broad¬ 
way and Hollywood.” 

“Unpatriotic.” I want to talk about that. 

Our consciences have not been educated to the point where we can 
be classed as conscientious objectors to carrying a gun when our 
country is at war. Let me tell you something about the motion- 
picture industry. When this country declared war and went into 
* the war whole-heartedly you had newspapers in this country that 
wpre suppressed because they were un-American and carried seditious 
editorials and remarks; but not one single foot of motion-picture 
fllpa from the beginning to the end of the war was ever accused of 
being un-American or of not standing squarely behind the flag and 
the Government in that great conflict. 

When war was declared President Wilson sent for a group of men 
from the motion-picture industry. I was fortunate enough to be 
called into that group, and, as the younger man in the group, 
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naturally inherited the work afterwards. President Wilson said 
briefly this: 

Gentlemen, this country is at war. We have a serious problem that we want 
the motion-picture industry to take care of. The morale of the English, French, 
and Italian troops in the front-line trenches is very low. The Germans have 
down over with their propaganda and dropped it into the trenches, saying, “We 
don’t want to kill you. America is not coming into the war. Don’t beUeve them 
when they say they are. They are not a fighting race; they are a commercial 
race. They don’t know how to fight They are not coming over. They are 
kidding you. They are making no preparations for it.’* We can not answer it 
by sending over printed matter saying, “ Yes; we are coming.” We want you 
to give them pictures proving that America is coming to hold them in the 
front-line trenches until we get there. 

And I say to you, on behalf of this 46 unpatriotic ” industry, that 
it was not bullets, it was not men, it was not cannon, that was the 
first ammunition sent to France. It was motion pictures. They had 
them in every front line trench. Before we had sent a handful of 
men over, before we had sent a gun or a bomb or an airplane or any¬ 
thing else, the motion picture industry had photographed the officers’ 
training camps, the building of ships, the training of men with flying 
machines, the mobilization of troops; 10,000 Red Cross nurses coming 
down Fifth Avenue; and we took them over to the French and 
Italian and English soldiers and we showed them that we were com¬ 
ing in a great big way. They took heart; they held the front line 
until we got there, and that was the first ammunition that was sent 
to France. 

I resent their using that word 44 unpatriotic.” We were the first 
in the front line trenches and the last to leave. We have not left 
there yet; because in every soldiers’ hospital or home in America 
to-day we are furnishing them with wholesome motion pictures, and 
if those boys are so crippled that they can not sit up and see them, we 
have devised ways and means by which they can lie on their backs 
and see Charlie Chaplin and Harold Lloyd on the screen. We are 
still there—the first in and the last to leave. Unpatriotic! I would 
be ashamed to make a remark of that kind. 

We destroy children, do we? We encourage crime? Every peni¬ 
tentiary in America, both Federal and State, shows motion pictures. 
We destroy children ; do we? When Herbert Hoover went out to 
save the starving children of Europe, it was a common expression 
that 44 It takes $10 to save a child.” Among all the industries of the 
world the motion-picture industry led. Our actors, these people who 
have been divorced from one to four times—and let me say, on behalf 
of Miss Swanson, that the gentleman exaggerated a little. She is a * 
very fine girl. He probably would not have brains enough to apolo¬ 
gize for the remark if he should meet her; but take it from me she 
is a splendid little woman. She knows home life. She has a child 
of her own and one adopted. 

Besides writing their checks, the motion-picture people, the people 
in the studios, went out and traveled over the country and made per¬ 
sonal appearances. They made speeches. Five thousand theaters 
gave one performance, and we turned over to Mr. Hoover $2,800,000 
plus. We dug into that thing for the starving children of Europe, 
and the motion-picture industry saved, at $10 apiece, 280,000 of them 
from starving. The bankers finished behind us, and the censorship 
agitators did not turn their hand. During the war the motion-pic- 
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ture people lent their productions of pictures, traveled over the coun¬ 
try and made speeches, sold Liberty bonds, carried the American flag 
in parades so they could help the various war agencies in trying to 
bring some comfort to the boys. 

Mr. Upshaw. May I ask you a question ? 

Mr. Pettijohn. Certainly. 

Mr. Upshaw. You say that the proponents of this bill never raised 
their hands in trying to win this war? 

Mr. Pettijohn. No; I did not. I can not permit my statements 
to be distorted. I will repeat exactly what I said. 

Mr. Upshaw. I know the gentleman wants to be fair. 

Mr. Pettijohn. I do want to be fair; and when people say that 
the people in this industry are immoral, ignorant, unpatriotic, and 
are destroying children I want them to have the facts. I defy any 
man to get away with that kind of a statement without the best 
answer that I can give him from my soul. You talk about educated 
consciences and souls. We have them in the picture business. 

I do not blame you for withering under that statement. 

Mr. Upshaw. I do not wither. I spoke all over this country for 
the flag and I resent that statement. 

Mr. Pettijohn. I am not talking about the flag or your speeches; 
I am talking about our own record. 

Mr. Upshaw. I think you ought to withdraw that statement. 

Mr. Pettijohn. If I have said anything uncomplimentary to you 
at all, Mr. Upshaw, it is automatically removed. But as to some of 
these people who have made those statements, the only intelligent 
answer I can make is that such statements are self-destructive. They 
do not require my answer. 

We started out with an Americanization program. Franklin K. 
Lane was made chairman of the committee to bring that about. He 
sent for the picture industry. We came down. We made pictures 
preaching American ideals to the satisfaction of such minds as that of 
Franklin K. Lane—a very good mind. He was a very fine citizen. 
That was some seven years ago; and in every motion-picture program 
laid out then, and up to this day, somewhere in every motion picture— 
look for it the next time you see one—there is some one punch in it 
to preach patriotism. If it is not in the story, we insert it. That is 
our program of Americanization. That is our propaganda. 

What about this bill? What about this intimidation of members 
of the committee? You have sent letters all over the country say¬ 
ing, “Write the members of the committee and tell them to be for 
this bill.” You have a perfect right to do it; we do not say you have 
not. So have we. But we have not done so. 

The first person who opposed censorship in the history of the 
world was the Great Master who said, “Who am I that I should be 
my brother’s keeper? 55 

Now, as to cleaning house in the movies. I want to stay on that 
subject, Mr. Chairman, because I agree with you that that is really 
the question here. 

Something has been said about catching crooks in the movies. I 
think statistics show that the police catch about 50 per cent; but 
they catch 100 per cent in the movies. Right always triumphs over 
wrong in the movies, except to the distorted vision of certain persons. 
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Yes; it may be in the eye, Mrs. Kahn, but in my opinion it is behind 
the eye. 

I want to give you a partial list here. I am not going to read the 
list of all these institutions; I am just going to read you some of 
the State institutions that show motion-picture films. Here is the 
list of institutions using films [indicating]. 

I forgot to mention this remark, which has been made repeatedly, 
that we have been accused of profiteering for this kind of work. 
The Government did not charge any money to the people who made 
these films, for they made these films free of charge, it was done 
gratis, and of course we could not profiteer by it, because we got 
nothing at all. Some more things, done by the “ movie trust.” 

Now here is California: I suppose you know such institutiona 
as the Alcatraz Federal Prison, and here are all your other prisons 
here, the San Quentin State Prison, and so forth and son on,—insti¬ 
tution after institution. I will say you will find in the back part 
of this pamphlet, which I would like each member to have, a list; 
of the institutions in your own States which are receiving motioni 

E ictures from this organized industry and particularly, you (Mr* 
lOwery) being immediately next to me, in Mississippi you have alt 
these high schools there that have them. 

Mr. Fletcher. What is the name of your pamphlet? 

Mr. Pettijohn. “What About Motion Pictures.” You will see 
the institutions that are getting these films from our people and 
using them. It is a service we are giving to the institutions, the in¬ 
sane asylums and the orphan asylums. And let me tell you some¬ 
thing about the kind of pictures the people in these institutions 
want. The children want Harold Lloyd; the men in prison like 
Douglas Fairbanks, because he jumps away up in the air, and Tom 
Mix. The great thing to me in this survey to determine the kind 
of pictures people want, was the old folks in one of the old folks’ 
homes, 5 to 1 as against the others, wanted Valentino, and we 
think it is perfectly all right to send them Valentino. Why should 
they not have it? Five to one they answered the questionnaire that 
they want everything of Valentino they can get. 

Mr. Fletcher. Is that just the one home, or is it universally the 
feeling of the women in the old-women’s homes? 

Mr. Pettijohn. Everywhere; the old men as well as the old 
women. 

Mrs. Kahn. I would like to correct the impression about Valen¬ 
tino as universally appealing to the old ladies. Age does not matter. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Pettijohn. Something was said here yesterday about dime- 
novels, and we got into a Nick Carter discussion. Let me tell you 
something: I read Nick Carter; I read Frank Bead, jr.; we all did. 
We have not been debased by it. I used to go around behind the 
barn, and I got licked, too, when I was caught at it. And take Jules 
Verne’s Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea: He was the 

G reatest liar in the world at that time, and yet that is exactly what 
as come into existence; it is nothing more than the submarine and' 
airplane to-day. And when the liberty motor came out, that great 
piece of machmery for the fighting airplane, there were 20 men in. 
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the room, all eminent scientists, marveling at it, and one of them 
remarked he doubted if there was anybody present who did not know 
about Nick Carter, Frank Read, jr.. and Jules Verne. It does not 
hurt you to have your imagination developed at all. A little mental 
exercise on the part of some people at some time would make them 
broader. It is good for them. 

Tom Marshall said two great things. I have been accused at one 
time of being secretary of the Democratic committee in Indiana. 
Yes; when Tom Marshall was elected—and God bless him; I wish we 
had more like him. He said two great things; one of them was, 
"The thing this country needs more than anything else is a good 
5-cent cigar.” [Laughter.] And he said another thing about these 
movies, that no other agency did more to bring this war to a speedy 
and successful conclusion than did the motion-picture industry, for 
which I say, “ God bless him.” That was at the Cosmos Club, in 
this city. Unpatriotic! 

Twombley came here—I will not repeat his description of the 
muscle dance; it is better than I could give you of any description 
of a motion picture, or any actor could give you; just let me dispose 
of him by saying this, that every picture he talked about had been 
passed by the board of censors of Pennsylvania. He told you of 
how Governor Sproule has kept him out of the room and Governor 
Pinchot would not answer letters. We know why. Twombley 
reminds me of the old woman who was very^much concerned about 
a picture, and she went to see and censor, and said to another lady, 
" You must go down and see this picture.” She said, “ It is ter¬ 
rible: they show this fellow Valentino in a most terrible way, kiss¬ 
ing and love scenes, and long embracings,” and she said to the other 
lady, "You do not mean to condemn our picture of Love? Have 
you seen it ? ” She replied, “ Have I seen it! I have seen it four 
times.” That is Twombley. 

Long ago it was regarded as a sinful act to disseminate the 
printecLword. But, before I touch on that, let me say one thing 
more a do lit the internal business. We have adopted a universal 
contract for selling all pictures, and we have got every company to 
use it. We have put into the industry arbitration—arbitration of 
disputes in the motion-picture industry, and the way it has handled 
the disputes for itself is a great achievement in American business 
reform. When we have trouble between buyers and sellers of films, 
we stay out of court; we sit down and adjust them between ourselves. 

In 1925 we had 11,887 disputes in the whole United States that 
were tried and disposed of in 33 large distributing centers, where 
they have an arbitration board; 4,269 disputes were settled before 
submission to boards of arbitration, after they had been filed; 5,450 
awards were made by boards of arbitration; 554 disputes were with¬ 
drawn by complainants; 292 disputes were dismissed by boards of 
arbitration. Now, get this: 22 of these disputes required a seventh 
arbitrator. We have three on each side, and only 22 disputes out of 
11,887 required a seventh arbitrator. Seventeen disputes only were 
litigated^ after arbitration, and one dispute was litigated before 
arbitration, a total of 18 cases taken into court in the whole United 
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States. We are trying to relieve the courts by trying to adjust our 
own business. 

In 1924 we had 15 of these disputes that required a seventh arbi¬ 
trator. There were 11,197 disputes in 1924; 4 disputes only were 
litigated after arbitration, and 1 dispute was litigated before 
arbitration. 

With over 11,000 of these disputes and complaints within our 
business filed in 1924, and over 11,000 filed in 1925, we have had 
23 lawsuits in the United States in the motion-picture industry in 
two years out of 23,000 disputes. Pretty good interior regulation— 
peace, harmony, and understanding. 

We now have a contract with the buyers and sellers, imposed 
upon them as fair and equitable, and evervbody uses it. It took two 
years to get everybody happy and satisfied, and now they are all 
happy and satisfied, and I submit that is a great achievement. I 
would like to introduce this into the record. 

(The paper referred to is as follows:) 


Arbitration in motion-picture industry 


City 

Claims filed but 
settled before 
submission to 
board of arbitra¬ 
tion 

Claims considered 
by board of arbi¬ 
tration 

Awards 

Withdrawn 

Num¬ 

ber 

Amount 

Num¬ 

ber 

Amount 

Num¬ 

ber 

Amount 

Num¬ 

ber 

Amount 

Albany. 

34 

$10,869.04 

188 

$40,694.95 

150 

$34, 358. 89 

25 

$1,644.26 

Atlanta.. 

44 

93,354. 08 

45 

14, 728. 43 

45 

14,728. 43 

19 

8, 348. 45 

Boston_ 

13G 

31, 668. 52 

80 

32,417. 72 

80 

32,417. 72 



Buffalo... 

68 

2,995.10 

208 

64; 438. 82 

101 

13,707. 33 

2 

309.50 

Butte_ 

6 

1, 775.95 

24 

6, 820. 80 

24 

7, 595. 47 

6 

1, 750.95 

Charleston_ 



6 

1, 859. 00 

2 

367. 50 



Charlotte__ 

91 

25, 205. 00 

54 

16, 660. 00 

45 

15,910. 00 

12 

3, 000. 00 

Chicago... 

339 

105,316. 69 

495 

144,860. 09 

495 

144,860. 09 



Cincinnati. 

65 

11,881. 36 

247 

61 i 925.06 

174 

48; 383. 08 

48 

8, 668. 05 

Cleveland_ 

70 

11,541.66 

74 

14,876. 25 

60 

10,494.95 

3 

1,188. 80 

Dallas__ 

795 

37,855. 09 

378 

71, 254. 46 

333 

60, 327. 91 



Denver.... 

13 

3, 576. 25 

111 

45,10-4.93 

85 

39,478.48 

* 

2,895. 43 

Des Moines.. 

29 

7, 917. 29 

89 

26,190. 92 

72 

23,033. CO 


3, 156.69 

Detroit.. 

33 

3,815. 86 

173 

50. 293.42 

81 

16,824. 56 

SO 

8, C94.48 

Indianapolis. 

41 

12,476. 34 

70 

30, 077. 48 

70 

. 30,077.48 

18 

6, 424.69 

Kansas City.. 

129 

28. 393. 89 

296 

113, 007. 35 

278 

96, 714. 55 

57 

13, 657. C9 

Los Angeles... 

13 

3. 900. 00 

6 

1, 800. 00 

6 

1, 8C0. 00 



Memphis.... 

6 

900. CO 

59 

12,719.12 

54 

12,124. 00 

0 

560. 50 

Milwaukee-. 

53 

25, 744. 48 

108 

40, 980. 85 

85 

28, 386. 69 

11 

6. 4f54.29 

Minneapolis... 

14 

5, 377. 94 

103 

34,855. 67 

101 

33. 390. 57 

66 ; 

17,002. 95 

New Haven.. 

57 

28,073. 54 

49 

10,332.14 

48 

10, 287.14 

| 


New Orleans. 

33 

10, 602. 01 

116 

31,840. 68 

109 

29, 722. 80 

5 1 

2, 683.00 

New York.... 

1,440 

164, 230. 69 

3,401 

504,616.70 1 

1,849 

312,096.01 

| 109 1 

26,150.00 

Oklahoma City.. 

84 

21, 201. 50 

162 

48,017. 26 

155 

45,514.76 



Omaha... 

122 

25, 570.83 

280 

78,429.88 

254 

72.388. 70 

10 

2.082. 50 

Philadelphia. 

202 

9,677. 00 

109 

9, 668.00 

85 

6,883. 00 J 

! 14 : 

2,050.00 

Pittsburgh.. 

125 

51,675. 66 

176 

83, 929.86 

152 

79,148.64 

3 1 

428.50 

Portland.... 

7 

1,779. 75 

14 

6,843. 54 

6 

4,085.04 1 

6. j 

1. 108.50 

St. Louis.. 

115 

33, 745. 07 

227 

54,134.83 

211 

50,697. 06 



Salt Lake City... 

13 

5,994. 44 

69 

17, 616. 97 

62 

16,921.24 j 

4 

317.50 

San Francisco.. 

13 

8, 772. 66 

44 

7, 755. 23 

44 

7,755.23 



Seattle____ 

1 

1,200.00 

83 

44,156. 30 

72 

37,705.80 | 

7 | 

4.365.50 

Washington, D. C_ 

78 

15, 600.00 

74 

16,890. 00 

62 

13,020.00 j 

8 ! 

2.445.00 

Total... 

4, 269 

802, 747. 69 

7,618 

1, 739, 796. 71 

5,450 

1,351,206.72 

554 ! 

124, 797.23 
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Report of boards in United States in 1025 


City 

Dismissed 

Requiring 1 
seventh 
arbitrator 

j Claims pending 

Litigated after 
submission 
to arbitration 

Litigated be¬ 
fore submission 
to arbitration 

Num¬ 

ber 

Amount 

N bT'j Amount 

Num¬ 

ber 

Amount 

Num- ( 

ber 

Amount 

Num¬ 

ber 

Amount 


11 

$2,691.80 

2 j$2,000. 00 






Atlanta. 



22 

$5,111.11 


.. 


Boston. . 


1 .._| 

72 

i 11,792.00 

2 

j$8,982. 50 



15 

3, 732.08 

5 1,000.00 | 

3 

553.22 


\ . . 



2 

325 '.ft 



1 

255. 70 



4 

1, 491. 50 








6 

855. GO 


42 

22,171.00 




[. 


3 

480. CO 

2 2,500.00 | 

1 35 

7 , 673. 53 

1 

150. 00 




25 

4, 873. 93 

30 

10,041. 28 






10 

2 , 942. 50 

1 1 2.50.00 

8 

2,002. 04 





Dallas 

1 45 

10' 926 55 


25 

3,201.27 | 

3 

2,124.94 




8 

2 , 731.01 


4 

1,991.99 ' 


i_ 


Des Moines. 



.. 

15 

9, 857. 04 




. 

Detroit.... 

13 

1 5,074.52 

..:::: 

22 

3 , 776. 48 





Indianapolis 

3 

490. 82 


12 

3,931.43 

4 

3,425.21 



Kansas City_ 

18 

16, 292. 80 

1 2,015.00 

1 25 

4, 886. 90 




Los Angeles 


1 

'300.00 





Memphis.. 

5 

i 378.00 


2 

187.56 





Milwaukee 

10 

6,044 00 

2 85.81 

15 

10, 709. 49 





Minneapolis 

1 14 

4,914.01 ( 

2 ! 1,465.10 

43 

16,485.70 





New Haven. _ 

1 

45.00 1 


5 

6,700.66 1 

. 




New Orleans_ 

1 7 

2, 117. 88 


5 

640.10 





New’ York 

9 

2, 140. 00 

3 670.50 







Oklahoma City_ 


2,501.50 


25 

12,339. 30 





Omaha. .. 

16 

3,958.68 

.. 

28 

15,114. 14 





Philadelphia.. 

1 8 

1 ' 735.00 

2 245.00 

13 

1,552. 00 

. 




Pittsburgh__ 

21 

4,352. 72 

• 

25 

23, 758. 53 





Portland_ 

2 

. 650.00 


i 1 

7. 50 

. 




St. Louis 

16 

3, 437. 77 

1 1,500.00 

46 

12, 540. 94 





Salt Lake City 

3 

378. 23 


2 

315. 00 





San Francisco. 

3 

787. 50 


1 5 

14, 576. 50 

6 

5,081.85 | 



Seattle _ 

3 

1 985.00 


1 

1, 100. 00 




Washington, D. C.. 

4 

815.00 

1 610.00 

7 

1,900.00 



1 

$300. 00 

Total. .. 

292 

87,147. 86 

22 1 12,341. 41 

539 

205, 216. 71 

17 

20,020. 20 

i 

300.00 


Summary of Report of Boards of Arbitration fob 1924 

1. 11,197 disputes between distributers and exhibitors involving $2,119,- 

622.56, were disposed of during the year 1924. 

2. 5,697 disputes, involving $871,035.74 were settled and disposed of without 

submission to board of arbitration between time complaint was made and 
the meeting of the boards to hear same. 

3. 4,875 awards, involving $1,077,968.99, were made by the boards of 

arbitration. 

4. 332 disputes, involving $132,115.48, were withdrawn by complainants. 

5. 293 disputes, involving $38,502.35, were dismissed by boards of arbitration. 

6. 15 of these disputes required a seventh arbitrator. 

7. 520 disputes, involving $140,234, were pending on January 1, 1925. 

8. 4 disputes were litigated after arbitration. 

9. 1 dispute was litigated before arbitration. 

Summary of Report of Boards of Arbitration for 1925 

1. 11,887 disputes involving $2,542,544.40 were disposed of during the year 

1925. 

2. 4,269 disputes involving $802,747.69 were settled before submission to 

boards of arbitration. 

3. 5,450 awards involving $1,351,206.72 were made by boards of arbitration. 

4. 554 disputes involving $124,797.23 were withdrawn by complainants. 

5. 292 disputes involving $87,147.86 were dismissed by boards of arbitration^ 

6. 22 of these disputes required a seventh arbitrator. 

7. 539 disputes involving $205,216.71 were pending December 31, 1925. 

8. 17 disputes were litigated after arbitration. 

9. 1 dispute was litigated before arbitration. 
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Mr. Pettijohn. Long ago it was regarded as a sinful act to 
disseminate the printed word in any form among the “ humbler peo¬ 
ple,” who were supposed to remain in the niche of life “ in which God 
placed them.” The bicycle and then the automobile were pronounced 
“ agencies of the devil for the ruination of our youth.” Riding on 
railroads was regarded as so evil that the use of public-school houses 
for a discussion of “the railroad problem” was prohibited with 
proclamations that “ such things as railroads are impossibilities and 
rank infidelity.” I am quoting now, “ If God had designed that His 
intelligent creatures should travel at the frightful speed of 15 miles 
an hour by steam, He would clearly have foretold it through His 
holy prophets.” This is an actual extract from a letter signed by 
the school board of Lancaster, Ohio, to F. V. Force, of Gilham, 
Ohio, in 1826. [Laughter.] 

Medical men declared bathtubs a menace to health. [Laughter.] 
In 1843 Philadelphia tried to prohibit bathing between November 1 
and March 15 by ordinance [laughter] ; in 1845 Boston made bathing 
unlawful except when prescribed by a physician [laughter]; and at 
the same time Virginia placed a tax of $30 a year on every bathtub. 
[Laughter.] That is the canon’s way of regulating us. 

Mr. Lowery. Are you using bathtubs in Boston now ? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Douglass. Oh, yes; extensively. No one any more than our¬ 
selves appreciates good salt water. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Pettijohn. The press was attacked in the old day. The press 
has arrived at its present position of stability only after six centuries 
of development. What John Milton did in the fight for the freedom 
of the press; what Benjamin Franklin did and Horace Greeley, 
Charles A. Dana, Joseph Pulitzer, Henry Watterson, and the other 
heroic figures of journalism did to establish the press as we now 
know it—all this is expected to be done by the motion-picture indus¬ 
try in scarcely more than a score of years—not in 600 years. And 
at that, we are right along with them for cleanliness. 

If there were no other responsibility placed upon those who pro¬ 
duce and distribute the films than that of having in their hands the 
most typical product of all American products, surely there is re¬ 
sponsibility enough right here. This responsibility is appreciated 
to the fullest. 

Now, as to the fireside duties of parents; not of the police or 
statutes. You can not delegate to the “ copper ” or to the censor 
board the duties of the parents at the fireside. Some of we picture 
people “ who know nothing about home,” we know that; we raise 
our own children; we tell them what is right and what is wrong. 
And we are not always narrow about it. I happen to be a Shriner 
and Mason; my wife is an Irish Catholic. We know what is right 
and wrong. We raise our babies right and love our home. We 
do not like your remarks [Canon Chase]. We know what the fire¬ 
side duties of parents are; we exercise them. 

Let me have your pamphlet that you circulated with the picture 
of St. George in his armor. It has been circulated around here. 
I will tell you what is wrong with you folks and what is wrong with 
your modern youth, if it is straying a little bit; you are trying by 
herculean effort to prepare the path for the child and not to prepare 
the child for the path, and you put St. George on this pamphlet 
with his armor, depicting strength, and then you push it away and 
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say, “Wait, Georgie, take off the amor and law it all down; you 
might ride the prancing horse and get in a conflict, and I will take 
the broom and sweep all of the toads out of the path,” and when 
you get through pampering Georgie you think he will be perfectly 
safe for the path of life. You are not preparing the child for the 
path; you are devoting all of your energy in preparing the path for 
the child. That does not make character. 

In conclusion, and I know I have left many things unsaid, if 
there is anything in the minds of any member of the committee I 
will be glad to try to answer it the best I can; but let me say this: 
With all the machinery you suggest to be set up, with all of your 
“expert educated conscience,” the people in this country know 
Will Hays is a pretty decent citizen. Instead of harassing him and 
making his path harder—and you are making his path harder when 
you send out letters and everybody sends them out, and then you 
collect in the answers to see if you can find some little thing to see 
whether he contradicts himself—instead of harassing him you ought 
to get down on your knees at night, if you are honest in your con¬ 
victions and want decent, clean pictures, and thank God that Will 
Hays is in this business. I am laying aside politics when I make 
that remark. If Will Hays would vote the Democratic ticket he 
would be perfect. [Laughter.] I believe the people in this country 
trust Will Hays on his record as it stands to date and as it has been 
laid before this committee, and want him to continue. God knows 
that is the way these people feel in the business. This is a direct 
appearance for them. We would rather trust Will Hays any day, 
with the record he has made, than the high fantastic recommenda¬ 
tions of Canon Chase, even though the canon himself had Hays’s 
job, which the lady says pays $300,000 a year. I wish she would fix 
my salary with the same liberality. 

I suggest that the present plan and existing machinery will bring 
better results (and the record to date shows it has done so) than 
the combined brains of Chase, Scanlin, Twombley & Co., and surely 
this is the honest belief of the industry itself and, incidentally, of 
President Coolidge. 

And, in closing, I want to read to you the opinion of the President 
of the United States. Let me read to you from a letter of the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States to Mr. Hays on the 13th of last July from 
Swampscott. This is headed: 


Swampscott, Mass., July 18 , 1925. 

Dear Mr. Hays : My attention has been called to the fact that you are taking 
the twenty-ninth anniversary of the moving-picture industry as an occasion 
to inaugurate a Greater Movie Season Campaign. Such a movement to em¬ 
phasize the desirability of worthy motion pictures will be of real public value. 
The progress that has been made in both education and entertainment in this 
tremendous enterprise is an outstanding achievement of the opening years of 
this century. I congratulate you and wish you a continuation of your success. 

Very truly yours, 

Calvin Coolidge. 


He goes to the movies. 

Mr. Douglass. Mr. Pettijohn, either you, Mr. Connolly, or Mr. 
McGrady made the remark that the same forces that were behind 
this censorship bill of the movies are also behind the censorship of 
the press. Have you any proof on that, or any of your colleagues? 
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Mr. Connolly. The Rev. John K. Gault, pastor of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of Cambridge, was one of the leading exponents 
of the proposed censorship law in Massachusetts and worked with 
Canon Chase and other members of a committee to pass this measure. 
I am going to quote you from the Cambridge Tribune of September 
9,1922, which speaks for itself and which proves our statement: 

Rev. John K. Gault, pastor of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, Cambridge, 
Mass., September 30, 1922, says: 

“ But really have we the right to establish censorship over motion pictures 
and not over anything else that affects the morals of society. I do not believe 
that we have. What shall we say about the articles that are printed in our 
newspapers which are unfit to be read? What about all of these putrid divorce 
cases and immoral living that are so flamboyantly written up? They ought to 
he censored. What about all of these so-called * works of art ’ that we see in 
Institutes and museums? Many mothers of our country would hold up their 
hands in horror if their children should see pictures of nude men and women 
thrown on the motion-picture screen; but those same mothers would not hesitate 
to allow their children to go through art institutes and other places where statues 
of nude figures are standing around on all sides. 

“Yet, let us have a board of censorship so as to make the motion-picturq 
industry what it ought to be; to make our newspapers what they ought to be; 
and to make our libraries, art institutes, and museums what they ought to be. 
When we begin a good work, to be consistent we must carry it through. Let us 
censor every enterprise that is designed to serve the public.” 

Mr. Pettijohn. Let me say this ancl then I am through: When 
the Constitutions of the 48 States and of the Federal Government 
were written they guaranteed the freedom of every then known form 
of human expression. Since those constitutions were written in all 
of the States and for the Federal Government, there has come into 
•existence two new forms of transmission of thought, namely, the 
motion picture and the radio. I say to this committee it was the 
intention of our forefathers at that time to put into the Constitution 
every known form of human expression, and if we had had the movie 
and radio in that day, they would have gotten the same freedom as 
the press or free speech. 

Mr. Upshaw. May I just say this one word: All that Mr. Petti¬ 
john has said about that splendid achievement of motion pictures, 
I said in brief in the beginning. I have indorsed all that is splendid. 
As to the lecture about taking care of the children, I want to say that 
I have spoken to more than 4,000,000 students in America, trying to 
inspire them. My only objection is that while they are receiving 
so much that is splendid m education, that here and there they 
shall be poisoned. I only contend that the glory and grandeur of 
this motion picture shall be preserved and the unclean in it shall 
be eliminated. By that I stand. 

Mr. Douglass. I want to put into the record that I think the 
committee ought to be thankful to Mr. Pettijohn for his very able 
argument in defense of the morals of the people in the moving- 
picture industry. 

(At this point Mr. Fenn took the chair.) 

STATEMENT 0E WILTON A. BARRETT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
NATIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW, NEW YORK CITY 

Mr. Barrett. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, the 
proponents of censorship seem to allude to the opponents always as 
the people of the motion-picture industry. Now I am not personally 
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in the motion-picture industry; never have been and probably never 
will be. I have many friends in the motion-picture industry. Some 
of them are here and I am very proud to acknowledge that friendship 
before this committee. 

I began this work on the problem of the motion picture as an 
•employee of a citizens’ organization that started out to censor. I 
took that job with Canon Chase because I needed the money and I 
imagine most censors take the job for the same reason. And because 
allusions have been made to the national board, which were both 
disparaging of the board and of the motion-picture industry, I do 
not mind saying I was getting $20 a week at that time; the executive 
secretary was getting $35 and the assistant $25, and that was the sum 
total of the budget for the work of the national board. We have 
more money now. 

It has been said here that a judge, in order to render a decision, 
must have all the evidence. That is right. Any paid censor or any 
voluntary censor, to render a just decision on any given motion 
picture, must have all of the evidence and, to get all of the evidence 
on any motion picture, you must know how the picture affects the 
mind of every single person who has seen that picture. And to do 
that you would have to psychoanalyze, to get all the evidence, 
every single individual in an audience, to determine precisely what 
their reactions were to what they had seen on the screen. That 
would be all the evidence. 

Now, Mr. Pettijohn was perfectly right when he was talking 
about trying to prepare the path for the child, rather than to pre¬ 
pare the child for the path. The motion picture, like every other 
great medium of expression, like every great popular entertainment, 
either in the drama or in literature, is a reflection of the age in which 
it is created or produced, and the age is not a reflection of any 
medium of expression. Your popular medium of expression has to 
supply substance that will meet the interest of its audience, or it 
can not survive; it can not live. And that is true of the motion 
picture more than of any other medium of expression, because its 
costs are so much more to produce and you have got to make so 
much more out of it, and you have got to know what the people 
think and what the people are interested in. and what the people 
of this country or any other country are interested in, in the motion 
picture is seeing themselves, seeing their life, because it is ourselves 
that we are most interested in. 

Now, I have listened very carefully to what has been said at this 
hearing by the proponents of censorship, and I have no bitter feel¬ 
ings toward them, because I think I understand. All of their evi¬ 
dence which they have adduced has a singular lack of substance in 
facts. There are other speakers here, and I want to deal briefly and 
I want to confine myself as much as possible to the facts; because I 
think, in 14 or 15 years of constant study of this problem, I know 
what the facts are, and I am sure I have worked with an organiza¬ 
tion which has been in the long run a research laboratory to discover 
the facts, in order to work in a constructive, proper, and fair way. 

Here is one fact, and a very, very important fact, more important 
than any that has been given here, in regard to the motion picture 
as a stimulator of crime in children- 
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Mrs. Kahn. May I interrupt to ask with what organization you 
are connected? 

Mr. Barrett. The National Board of Review of Motion Pictures. 
About four years ago the national board was anxious to determine 
the facts in regard to the motion picture and the child. We sent out 
a questionnaire to all of the leading probation officers of this coun¬ 
try, asking them what, in their opinion, people who had given their 
time and their interest to this very question of juvenile delinquency— 
what, in their opinion, the effect of the motion picture had been in 
stimulating juvenile crime. Only two of those people answered that 
questionnaire, saying that the motion picture definitely had anything 
to do with crime. The great majority of the people who answered 
the questionnaire said that crime in the child was a matter of 
heredity and environment. 

Mr. Fletcher. Did they base their opinion on a survey made under 
test conditions ? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes; I think so. 

• Mr. Fletcher. What were those conditions ? 

Mr. Barrett. I would be very glad to supply the committee with 
a report of that investigation. 

Mr. Fletcher. I am trying to get this for the committee’s benefit. 
You are giving now just what we want. 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fletcher. And I would like to know whether that opinion 
was based on scientific observation or merely on casual observation. 

Mr. Barrett. That opinion was arrived at from the consideration 
of the problem by people who are professionally interested in study¬ 
ing juvenile delinquency—the probation officers themselves. 

Mrs. Kahn. You do not know whether there was any psychoanaly¬ 
tical test, for instance, a jtest to determine intelligence, whether any 
real scientific tests were given to determine the reaction of the child 
toward the picture, whether it was given any scientific study, or 
simply was the result of their observations. 

Mr. Barrett. It was their opinion, based on their observation. 

Mrs. Kahn. Not a result of a test conducted scientifically? 

Mr. Barrett. One or two of them made a scientific test. I would 
be very glad to supply this committee with the results of that in¬ 
vestigation. This fact was brought out, however, that it has been 
rumored that the motion picture was essentially evil, by the propo¬ 
nents of censorship; that the child, when it commits an act of crime, 
in searching around quickly for an excuse and justification for that 
crime, will attach it to the first thing that comes into its mind, about 
which it has been said it was evil. So, if little Johnny stole his 
grandmother’s bedroom slippers and mother said “Why did you do 
it,” he says “ Because I saw it in the motion picture, because the 
parents have said, people have said, without a knowledge of the facts, 
“Do not go to that picture; do not go to this picture.” “Why?” 
“ Because that motion picture is something bad.” 

Mr. Fletcher. You are using as an argument here that the sug¬ 
gestion on the part of the parents puts an image in the child’s 
mind to cause his answer? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Mr. Fletcher. Why would not the same law of psychology apply 
as to the influence of the picture on the child’s mind ? 
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Mr. Barrett. He lias been told that the thing is bad. I think we 
have all had the experience of being told a book is bad. 

Mr. Fletcher. If he sees it is bad, has not that a far more subr 
conscious effect than if he is told it is bad ? 

Mr. Barrett. No ; because you must remember the motion picture 
presents a constantly changing image before the eye, each image 
passing rapidly one after another, and the imagination is not allowed 
to fix itself on any given picture. Now, it is a matter of psychology 
whether on children the visual image is more stimulating than the 
printed word; because the mind can dwell on the printed word- 

Mrs. Kaiin. I think we all acknowledge that children are imita¬ 
tive. They do imitate things they see in the movies; they do imitate 
things they see.in the papers; they do imitate things they read in 
the books. But, of course, the thing to get at is whether the im¬ 
pression is left—whether it has an effect on their character; whether 
it makes a deep enough impression to inspire them to do good or ill. 
That is really the question, because everybody who has ever had any¬ 
thing to do with children knows that children are imitators. Now, 
the question is whether the moving picture is of sufficient strength 
or force to influence the child for ill, or whether it is not. Personally 
I think every child goes through those certain stages without having 
seen moving pictures. 

Mr. Barrett. Going back to some of the remarks that have been 
made hereabout the National Board of Review, I believe this com¬ 
mittee would be interested in the facts regarding that organization. 
First, Mr. Chairman, I should like to place in the record a statement 
of the National Board in reply to statements as reported in the press 
from Representatives Taber and French, to the effect that motion 
pictures unfit for men in the United States Navy have been shown 
on board of the Fleet and that the National Board had passed these 
films. This statement, I think, will tend to corroborate the statement 
introduced into the record by Mr. Connolly this morning. 

Mrs. Kahn. Can not we have that read ? 

Mr. Barrett. If you care to. It is pretty long. Second, I would 
like to introduce into the record an open letter written to Representa¬ 
tive Swoope, in reply to certain statements about the National Board 
which were printed m the Congressional Record, based on statements 
made by the proponents of censorship at the hearing here in 
Washington in 1916. 

Mr. Fenn. Without objection, those will be included in the record. 

(The statements above referred to are as follows:) 

STATEMENT OP NATIONAL BOARD OP REVIEW IN REPLY TO STATEMENTS REPORTED IN 

THE PRESS FROM REPRESENTATIVES TABOR AND FRENCH TO THE EFFECT THAT 

MOTION PICTURES UNFIT FOR THE MEN IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY HAD BEEN 

SHOWN ON BOARD THE FLEET, AND THAT THE NATIONAL BOARD HAD PASSED THESE 

FILMS. 

The national board of review is not a censorship board in the narrow sense 
of the word, except as the carefully ascertain pubUc opinion of the picture¬ 
going masses which the board endeavors to reflect exerts a censorship control. 
The board’s review work places the main emphasis on the selection and classi¬ 
fication of motion pictures. This constructive work of selection of the better 
films, classifying them according to the various age types and character group¬ 
ing^ of audiences, together with the publication of this information to individuals 
and affiliated groups helping in the support and encouragement of better films, 
might very properly have been called to the attention of the Committee on 
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Appropriations, which, according to the Washington dispatch*, was considering 
a special censorship of pictures to be shown to men in the Navy. 

Here, it seems, we have Representative French and Representative Tabor, 
as reported by the press, criticizing motion-picture entertainment devised for 
the great civilian population because it does not seem to them to hf cast in the 
proper mold for the needs of the special and sheltered life of the battleship and 
the peculiar problems of discipline and morale arising out of that life. It 
should be borne in mind that the questions raised by those two Congressmen, 
as well as the questions raised by unofficial reform elements interested in foist¬ 
ing censorship upon this great amusement of the American public, are not 
intrinsically questions of morality, decency, or even questions of good taste. 
They are possibly, as in the case of the Navy, questions of morality and decency 
as viewed through the distorting lenses of a particular kind of reformatory 
mind. In any case, the needs of a particular and segregated group, intended 
primarily for life and duty at sea, appear by inference to be set up as a uni¬ 
versal standard by which the national board of review, a civilian organization 
reviewing motion pictures for the whole of the civilian population on land, is 
criticized. 

The national board is passing upon pictures from the standpoint of the gen¬ 
eral motion picture audience throughout the country, and not for particular 
groups, classes or sections. In order to perform this work it must necessarily 
take into account the fact that this general motion picture audience is com¬ 
posite in its opinions—that the thought on the subject of motion pictures some^ 
times differs widely in different sections of the country, since the approach to* 
the entertainment problem as well as the entertainment need itself varies with 
varying local backgrounds, conditions and consequent thought upon the subject. 
The problem of review thus becomes decidedly complex, calling for broad- 
gauged standards and a judicial rather than a whimsical judgment. 

The national board believes that the masses, from which the motion picture 
patrons are drawn, are fundamentally healthy and should not have their 
entertainment medicated by every social physician who happens Jo come along, 
into proper mental food for the sick few. The national board does not believe 
that a nation grows healthy in that way. 

The board believes further that the men of our Navy come from these 
healthy masses and are not drawn from the sick minority. The whole life 
of the Navy with its discipline, its emphasis on manhood, its insistence on physi¬ 
cal activity and normal health, supports us in this conclusion. But the Bohrd 
recognizes that the men in the Navy comprise a completely segregated group 
of the populace, living under entirely special conditions, and that it is possible 
that the nature of their entertainment in motion pictures should be patterned 
to the psychology set up by those conditions. 

The problem of the special audience, such as men on battleships, however, 
is provided for by one type of work which the Board in its reviewing work 
is doing—the selection and classification of pictures, so that the special needs 
of various types of audiences may be met through the dissemination of knowl¬ 
edge of the various types of films gained by the Board’s committees before 
pictures are released. 

We would suggest, therefore, if the Congress is seriously contemplating 
spending the taxpayers’ money in an effort to set up a special board of censors 
for the men on our battleships, that the Navy authorities first make full use 
of our weekly and monthly bulletins which are sent to better films commit¬ 
tees, churches, reform groups, schools, libraries and the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations in all parts of the country, giving them first-hand information as 
to audience suitability of various films. Unless we are much mistaken, the 
Navy will find in these lists the help which it apparently needs in determining, 
without the expense of censorship, the type of pictures they woul&like to show 
to men on our battleships. N. 

Following its usual practice, the National Board of Review sought 1 *^ obtain 
from Representative French a list of the pictures which he felt cdptained 
such obnoxious material. It was unable to do so, but Representative French 
promised to supply the board with a list of the pictures within tfce next 
two weeks. When this list is supplied, together with specific mention 
of the particular “gob of rot” which the Congressman finds so offence, we 
will be in a better position to judge of the standards which the Congressman 
uses in gauging the respectability of entertainment for men in the Navyjt We 
will then be able to obtain, possibly, some public judgment as to whethe? the 
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public generally has the same keen perception of rot as that possessed by our 
lawmakers.” 

May I add, that although in January we were promised this list of films, 
no list has been received from Representative French by the National Board of 
Review. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM I. SWOPE FROM THE NATIONAL BOARD OF 
REVIEW OF MOTION PICTURES 


Hon. William I. Swope, 

House of Representatives , Washington, D. C. 


February 6 , 1926. 


Dear Sir: The Congressional Record containing a copy of your remarks in 
support of your bill for Federal censorship of motion pictures has been sent to 
us under your congressional frank. We note that you have the following to 
say about the National Board of Review of Motion Pictures : 

“The greatest argument in favor of the regulation of motion pictures is the 
action of the motion-picture producers themselves in establishing a national 
board of review. This board represents, however, only 85 per cent of the mo¬ 
tion-picture producers, and it was shown at the hearings before the Committee 
on Education in 1916 that even the pictures which this national board of review 
rejected had often been shown in theaters, and 15 per cent of the producers do 
not even submit their pictures to the National Board of Review.” 

In the revised and extended portion of your speech, which was not given 
before the House, you have this to say: 

“But the most convincing argument in favor of the regulation of moving 
pictures is the action of the motion-picture producers and distributors of 
America in creating the National Board of Review. This corporation controls 
85 per cent of the productions of motion pictures. The object of the National 
Board of Review is, in the words of the articles of association, ‘to establish 
and maintain the highest possible moral and artistic standards in motion-pic¬ 
ture production.’ But the members of this board are appointed by the producers 
themselves.” 

These two statements contain the following direct charges against the char¬ 
acter of the board: 

(1) The board was established by the motion-picture producers. 

(2) The Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America created the 
National Board of Review. 

(3) Only 85 per cent of the motion-picture producers show their pictures to 
the board. 

(4) Pictures rejected by the board have often been shown in theaters. 

(5) Fifteen per cent of the producers do not even submit their pictures to 
the board. 

(6) The members of this board are appointed by the producers themselves. 

Specifically and categorically not a single one of the above statements is true. 

Before commenting on them specifically, however, we wish to call your atten¬ 
tion to the fact that you have apparently been willing to cite a 10-year-old 
statement as a basis for disparaging the work of the board. This in and of 
itself is convincing of an almost entire lack of judicial quality in your estimate 
of that work. It goes without saying that even if what you say of the board 
had been true 10 years ago (which it was not), inquiry on your part as to the 
present truth of your statements would have shown you the error of your 
charges. That you did not pause to consider such an inquiry bespeaks an 
unfairness on your part difficult to understand. 

You charge.' (1) That the board was established by the motion-picture 
producers. 

The facts are that the national board was established by the People’s Insti¬ 
tute of New York City in 1909. The exhibitors of the city (not the producers), 
whose theaters had been closed by an order of the then mayor, appealed to the 
late Dr. Charles Sprague Smith, founder and director of the People’s Institute 
of New York City. They asked him to form a volunteer citizen'committee to 
inspect films before release to the public. This committee was formed and later 
became the general committee of the National Board of Review, and the sole 
sponsors and organizers of its activities as they had been developed. The pro¬ 
ducers voluntarily submitted their product to this committee. Neither the pro¬ 
ducers nor the exhibitors had any control over the board or its work when it; 
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was organized. They never have had any at any time, and be it said in fairness 
to them, they have never sought any. 

You charge: (2) That the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America created the National Board of Review. 

The facts are that the board was organized in 1909 and the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America (Inc.) was organized 12 years later. 
The two organizations are entirely separate and distinct in their activity, 
management, finances, and personnel, and always have been. There is not the 
slightest relationship between the two. The “ articles of association ” which 
you quote as reading, “ to establish and maintain the highest possible moral aud 
artistic standards in motion-picture production,” we believe to be those of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America (Inc.). They are not 
ours, whose organization is for the purpose of reviewing pictures and dissemi¬ 
nating information regarding them, although we are thoroughly in accord, as 
is both logical and proper, with the purposes evinced in the portion of those 
articles which you quote. The fact, however, that you quote such articles of 
association as being those of the National Board of Review reveals your utter 
confusion in the matter. 

You charge: (3) That only 85 per cent of the motion-picture producers show 
their pictures to the board. 

The facts are that the board is seeing from 98 per cent to 100 per cent of all 
entertainment films intended for distribution in this country. This was true in 
1916 when the Committee on Education, to whose report you refer, held its 
hearings. Facts concerning the organization, aims, and purposes of the na¬ 
tional board have been presented to the Committee on Education and the House 
pf Representatives, and should have been available to you. A striking similarity 
between the misstatements in your address and the misstatements regarding the 
board’s work that are repeatedly and perennially circulated by reform groups 
interested in promoting National and State censorship, suggests that you did 
not check up their statements with the records sufficiently to insure you against 
the errors that have crept into their literature in spite of our repeatedly calling 
their attention to the facts. 

You charge: (4) That pictures rejected by the board have often been shown 
in theaters. 

The facts are that this simply is not true, unless you have in mind those 
States, and some municipalities, that have adopted censorship laws, in which 
States and municipalities, of course, the constructive work of the board is not 
operative. 

You charge: (5) That 15 per cent of the producers do not even submit their 
pictures to the board* 

The facts are (as stated above) that all of the producers submit their enter¬ 
tainment pictures to the board. This is true now and it was true in 1916 when 
the Committee on Education held its hearings. 

You charge: (6) That the members of the board are appointed by the pro¬ 
ducers themselves. 

The facts are that no more vicious untruth with regard to the board’s work 
qould be put in circulation. No member of the board has ever been, or could 
be, appointed by the producers. This is a matter wholly within the control of 
the board itself. This is true now and was also true in 1916 when the Com¬ 
mittee on Education held its hearings. The review work of the board is car¬ 
ried on by a review group of 250 volunteers. These volunteers are recom¬ 
mended by the membership committee who alone have control of the selection 
of personnel for the committees composing the review group, and elected by 
the executive committee in accordance with such recommendations. The mem¬ 
bership committee has established rigid qualifications for eligibility. Chief 
and foremost among these is that no one desiring to participate either in the 
review work of the board or in the work of any of its committees, shall be 
connected in any way with the motion-picture industry. 

To further acquaint you with the character of the board, some additional 
facts are herewith brought to your attention, together with certain remarks 
pertinent to the question. 

(1) The board makes a charge of $6.25 a reel for its review of films. The 
charge has often been made that the payment of this fee by the companies is a 
controlling factor in the board’s decisions. This is a flat service charge to 
cover the board’s actual overhead, administration, and clerical service,'and to 
defray partial expense of educational activity proper to the board’s functioning 
$s an organization working with citizen groilps in behalf of the public? and for 
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the best development of motion pictures. Some of our services, apart from the 
review of motion pictures, are partially self-sustaining. All moneys accruing 
to the board from its review charges, as well as from its bulletin services and 
educational literature, are disbursed under the auspices of its executive com¬ 
mittee, which is entirely composed of volunteer members, who employ the 
board’s staff, apportion its budget and control its policies and activities. 

(2) This organization is opposed to censorship, and we refer you to the reso¬ 
lution which states why, adopted in 1925, and reaffirmed this year. 

(3) The board’s review work, and the judgments based thereon are ai. 
attempt to reflect public opinion, particularly the opinion of the picture-going 
masses rather than the opinion of those who are antagonistic to motion pic* 
tures for one reason or another. 

(4) Upon occasion, as carefully ascertained opinion of the picture-going 
public, which the board endeavors to reflect, prompts, the board exercises' an 
editorial right of revision. But the board’s review work places the mafri 
emphasis on the selection and classification from all motion pictures coining 
under its review, of the so-called better films. This constructive work of 
selection of the.better films, classifying them according to the various age-types 
and character-groupings of audiences, together with the publication and dis¬ 
semination of this information to individuals and affiliated groups helping in 
the support and encouragement of such films, might very properly have been 
ascertained and made clear,, by way of explanation, in any reference to the 
boards work made by you, in order that no false impression of the board 
should be left in the minds of your fellow Representatives. 

(5) The paid staff of the board, collectively and individually, have no vote 
in the matter of the passage of films, such decision resting entirely, and by 
rule of majority vote, with the citizen committees, composing the large, active, 
trained volunteer body which constitutes the review group. 

Public spirited, disinterested citizens, such as those who compose the national 
board and are responsible for its work, have the right to demand, and do de¬ 
mand of you a careful examination of the facts before you present to the 
public and the law makers of the nation, charges that reflect upon the character 
of their work. 

We feel impelled to semi this as an open letter to the Members of Congress 
and to the press. 

Very truly yours. 

National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 
Wilton A. Barrett, Executive Secretary. 


RESOLUTION INDORSING A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM FOB COMMUNITY USE AND OPPOS¬ 
ING STATS AND FEDERAL CENSORSHIP OF MOTION PICTURES, ADOPTED JANUARY 30, 
1*920, BY THE SECOND ANNUAL BETTER FILMS CONFERENCE, NEW YORK CITY, 
AUSPICES NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR BETTER FILMS, AFFILIATED WITH NATIONAL 
BAORD OF REVIEW OF MOTION PICTURES, 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 

Whereas a new day in motion pictures appears to be unfolding, as indicated 
by certain films of a high entertainment and artistic quality produced during 
the last two years and meeting with the support and favor of the public; and 
Whereas the growth and existence of audiences for these films are considered 
to rest on the awakening of the public to the consciousness of the increasing 
resources and power and proper use of the motion-picture medium, and to be 
at least in part in response to the constructive, cooperative work. of those 
community groups seeking to bring support in their several communities 
throughout the country to the finer types of pictures; and 
Whereas this sort of encouragement and effort is believed, as a result of the 
study of actual experience and a survey of the situation, to hold out the greatest 
promise for the best and most fruitful development of the motion picture, 
taking always into consideration the good of the American people together with 
the democratic principle of self-determination by the public in the matter of its 
entertainment; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this conference reindorse the idea of Motion Picture Study 
Clubs as advocated in the conference last year, together with the idea of the 
better films movement as outlined and understood by those groups in affiliation 
with, or in sympathy with the principles and policy of the National Committee 
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for Better Films, affiliated with the National Board of Review; and this con¬ 
ference strongly urge the expansion of such community activity in all proper 
and possible ways, including the further organization of children’s matinees 
and motion picture study clubs; and be it further 

Resolved , That for reasons set forth in a resolution called “A Resolution 
Against Legal Censorship,” adopted by the First National Better Films Con¬ 
ference held in New York January 15-17, 1925, this conference reaffirm that 
resolution and go on record as opposing legal censorship of motion pictures, 
thereby indorsing and urging the desirability of the effort to remove as early 
as possible the censorship-law from the statute books of New York State, and 
voicing its opposition to the proposed Federal legislation , as represented by the 
Swoope and Upshaw bills introduced in the House of Representatives of the 
National Congress; and the secretary of this conference is hereby instructed 
to send a copy of this resolution to the Governor and members of the Legisla¬ 
ture of New York State, and to the Members of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate in the National Congress. 

Mr. Barrett. I want briefly to deal with the national board. I 
think it may be interesting to some of the people who have criti¬ 
cized the national board, and I use a very mild term. I am author¬ 
ized to make this statement by the executive committee of the board. 

The National Board, of Keview of Motion Pictures, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, is a trained, volunteer, disinterested citi¬ 
zen organization composed of upward of 300 people reviewing films 
in New York City before they are released for general exhibition 
to the public, with associate, advisory members, and affiliated citi¬ 
zen groups in many localities throughout the country. The national 
board is opposed to legal, political censorship and in favor of the 
constructive method of selecting the better pictures, building up 
audiences and support for them through the work of community 
groups, in order that the producers may be encouraged to make 
better pictures and the exhibitors, to show them, precisely the 
theory put before the committee by Mr. McMahon this morning. 
This places the emphasis on making the public conscious of its taste 
in entertainment and giving it a voice in the selection of its enter¬ 
tainment. 

Under the name of the National Board of Censorship, the national 
board was organized in 1909 by the People’s Institute of New York 
City, of which the late Charles Sprague Smith was founder and 
director. The situation out of which the national board originated 
was one in which the then mayor of New York City, Major McClel¬ 
lan, had closed the motion picture theaters of that city because of 
the alleged conditions in the theaters themselves and the alleged 
character of some of the films exhibited therein. Both the patrons 
and the exhibitors and producers were in a quandary. As a citizen 
bureau of social research and activity, the People’s Institute felt 
itself justified in trying to find a solution, believing as it did that 
the motion picture was a great, new medium of expression of untold 
potentialities as a recreative, educational, and artistic force, and 
that it must be protected as such from any ill-advised efforts to 
hamper its growth or smother it before it could confer its benefits 
on the American people. 

The national board was not created by the motion-picture industry, 
is not and has never been controlled by the motion-picture industry, 
and is distinct in its "operation and the conduct of its financial affairs 
from any organization which at any time has been created by, or has 
acted for, the industry. On the other hand, the board has always 
been willing to cooperate with any agency in or outside of the 
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motion-picture industry holding out possibilities or appearing to be 
valuable agencies for the proper furtherance of its own work and 
aims, mainly the guidance of, and help to, the motion picture in 
achieving its possibilities as a great medium of expression. At the 
present time the board will and does cooperate with the Motion Pic¬ 
ture Producers & Distributors of America (Inc.), Will H. Hays, 
president, through the public relations department of that organiza¬ 
tion, of which Col. Jason S. Joy is the director, wherever and when¬ 
ever, through mutual effort, the good of the public may be served. 
The board is glad to do this, because it believes that the public rela¬ 
tions department of Mr. Hays’s organization is working along con¬ 
structive lines and with the end in view T of benefiting the American 
people, both by safeguarding the rights of the screen and serving the 
public by constantly encouraging the production of wholesome, high- 
type films. And I would like to place in the record right now my 
testimony that whenever we have gone to the Hays’s organization for 
help, we have gotten help. 

It is subversive of the integrity and intent of the national board 
and of the motion-picture industry, as it was then or as it is now 
constituted under the enlightened guidance of Mr. Hays, to say that 
the citizen group controlling the one and the business men conduct¬ 
ing the other have at any time, now or in the past, engaged in setting 
up a smoke screen behind which morally objectionable films may be 
produced, sanctioned, and exhibited to the American public. Be it 
said to the credit of the motion-picture industry that it has never 
sought control of, or intruded itself upon the board’s affairs, the 
guidance of which since the beginning has been absolutely in the 
hands of its executive board, selected entirely from among its volun¬ 
teer citizen members. 

The group of people organized by the People’s Institute was 
gathered from among the fofemost leaders in social endeavors, rep¬ 
resenting the most prominent social-service organization in the field 
in New York, in turn representative of the several outstanding 
phases of public-spirited work. The reputations and characters of 
these people were unimpeachable and such as to make none of them 
susceptible of control by the motion-picture industry in any of its 
several branches or of any other industry. Many of this original 
group are still interested or active in the affairs of the board, with 
its review groups, its advisory group, and its executive committee. 
The national board’s first purpose was the prepublicity inspection 
of films, which the producers agreed to submit to the original group 
of members. A mutual agreement was reached that when the board, 
as a result of this inspection, asked for changes or decided on con¬ 
demnation, the producers would abide by its decisions, with the 
right to appeal to a general committee of this board, in cases where 
they believed the decisions were unfair, the opinion of this general 
committee to be final and binding on the companies. In the vast 
majority of cases the producing companies have lived up to this 
agreement. 

The late Mayor Gavnor of New York City, who had been elected 
following Mayor McClellan, issued his classic statement upholding 
a free screen in behalf of the free institutions of the American 
people, accompanying his veto of the ordinance to set up a censor¬ 
ship of the screen in New York City. About that time the national 
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board was discovering that censorship did not work; that among the 
most intelligent people and between people of equal moral feeling 
and rectitude, there was a profound difference of opinion as to the 
moral tone of pictures, as to what details should and should not be 
deleted, as to what films should and should not be condemned in 
entirety. This confusion was reflected in the minds of groups and 
of municipal officials having control of public amusements in several 
localities which by then had begun to cooperate with the national 
board in accepting its judgments on pictures for these munici¬ 
palities. 

It was perceived within the board itself that censorship was a 
fallacy in its operation and, with Mayor Gaynor, its leading mem¬ 
bers were convinced that censorship was un-American in principle 
and that the very name of u censorshi ” was opprobrious to the mind 
and best interests of the masses of American citizens and not defini¬ 
tive of the work which the board was really concerned with and 
should, if its work was to be on a constructive plane, perform in the 
future, that work being improvement of motion pictures, morally, 
educationally, and artistically through the gradual awakening of 
the consciences of motion-picture patrons and users of the finer 
elements to be found and looked for in the screen, and their following 
responsiveness to these elements. 

Therefore, the original control body, the founder of the national 
board, changed its name to the National Board of Review as being 
more accurately descriptive of its work and its purpose. With this 
change of name the producers had nothing to do, neither by seeking 
to bring pressure nor by advice. It was a conclusion reached solely 
by the volunteer citizen members then directing and controlling 
the national board’s affairs, activity, and destiny. 

Since that time the censorship aspect of the board’s work has 
steadily lessened, and the constructive activity of selecting the finer 
films and the classification of such films according to their age and 
type-audience suitably has been built up. This information is broad¬ 
cast to the affiliated community groups of its better films commit¬ 
tee, with a national council or its own, in order to place at their 
disposal advance information of the better films, so that in their 
several communities these groups may help build up patronage of 
the finer films at the box office, thus emphasizing their existence, with 
the aim of creating a popular demand for the best in screen enter¬ 
tainment, and by so doing, encouraging the exhibitor to sho.w such 
pictures and the producers to make them. This is proving a sound, 
constructive work which, with the children’s matinees, now being 
encouraged by Mr. Hays’s organization itself, is achieving promising 
results and in a way compatible with American institutions, and with 
due consideration to the voice of the people regarding a legitimate 
amusement. 

At the present time the review work of the board is almost wholly 
concerned with this work of selection and classification, and the 
censorship aspect of its work is one mainly of an advisory extra- 
editorial nature, based in an attempt to truly reflect the opinion of 
screen patrons and on its study of the psychological reactions of 
motion-picture audiences to what thev see and a careful research 
into the facts as to what can surely be considered unsafe and ill- 
advised in films for public showing. In passing upon pictures to 
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be exhibited throughout the whole country, it is equally careful to 
keep in mind the established ascertained difference of opinion be¬ 
tween individuals, groups, communities, and whole sections of the 
country^ with regard to screen entertainment, which difference of 
opinion is fundamental in the whole problem of motion-picture 
entertainment, and such, it would seem, as to render censorship 
totally unequal to deal fairly both with the motion pictures and with 
the tastes, wishes, and rightful opinions of the American people. 

And now, Canon Chase: Regarding the finances of the national 
b^ard, after it had been established and its work was enlarging, the 
People’s Institute had no available funds, these being used in launch¬ 
ing its other social projects. It was the policy of the People’s 
Institute to discover a way by which such organizations as developed 
around the projects it fostered might be self-sustaining. The one 
organized group of film-producing companies at that time—for the 
independent producers were still in a nebulous stage—agreed to 
pro rate a review charge among the individual companies of that 
group on the basis of $3.50 per so-called negative reel of 1,000 feet, 
the fund thus derived to be applied to the office expenses of the board. 
The board reviewed the product of the independent companies free 
of charge, feeling that it should require of the companies as little 
money as possible, or only as much as would finance its actual 
operating overhead, salaries of paid secretaries, etc. 

It is desired to render service as nearly free of charge as possible. 
That is still its object. But as the independent companies, as they 
were then called, in time developed to a stable basis with increased 
production of films, and further contributions resulted, it whs 
properly felt that one group should not carry the burden of the 
others, if they were able to meet the slender charge required by the 
board. The charge of $3.50 was then prorated to all companies 
submitting films to the board, on the basis of 1,000 feet or less of 
negative film. This charge was maintained until 1019, by which 
time the board hgjl. expanded and its work had developed to the 
point of necessitating larger funds. The executive committee of 
the board at that time met with the producers, and the result of that 
meeting was the increase of the review charge from $3.50 to $6.25 
per 1,000 feet of negative reel. That is the review charge at the 
present time, At no period in its existence has the board made a 
charge except against the so-called negative reel. It has never 
added a charge per copy per each copy circulated of so-called nega¬ 
tive reel, as a number of State censor boards are permitted by law 
to levy. The $6.25 for each reel reviewed is the sole charge The 
board reviews only the negative or master print. The resources of 
the board have thus always remained slender and insufficient for the 
work it could potentially do, and feels impelled to do. 

In addition, the board receives a modest amount from the sale 
of its informational literature and its bulletin service or guides 
to the selected, classified films, furnished on a weekly and monthly 
schedule. 

And at this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to place into 
the record the board’s annual catalogue of selected films, in which 
is contained all of the pictures mentioned by Mr. McMahon this 
morning as being outstanding. These are the selections from the 
pictures seen by the board for the year, by the reviewing committees 
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of the board. I offer it as corroborative of Mr. McMahon’s 
statement. 

Mr. Fenn. Without objection, that will be placed in the record. 
Mrs. Kahn. That is list of all pictures? 

Mr. Fenn. “ Selected pictures for the family program, junior 
matinees, the general audience., the mature audience, 1925-26. 
Selected by National Board of Be view of motion pictures from the 
pictures submitted to it (in advance of release) during 1925. 

Mrs. Kahn. They selected these from all of those, as their idea 
of the best pictures? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Mr. Fenn. Those are approved films, I take it? 

Mr. Barrett. On the basis of those selections, our work in the 
field is being carried on. 

(The list submitted by Mr. Barret is as follows:) 

SELECTION—NOT CENSORSHIP—THE SOLUTION—SELECTED PIC¬ 
TURES FOR THE FAMILY PROGRAM, JUNIOR MATINEES, THE GEN¬ 
ERAL AUDIENCE, THE MATURE AUDIENCE, 1925-26 

[ Selected by National Board of Review of Motion Pictures from the pictures submitted to 
it (in advance of release) during 1925. Compiled by the National Committee for Better 
Films, New York City. Eleventh annual catalog] 

National Board of Review of Motion Pictures and National Committee 

for Better Films * 

The National Board of Review of Motion Pictures was established in 1909 by 
the People’s Institute at the request of the exhibitors of New York City to pass 
upon films before exhibition in the theaters. This at first purely local work was 
later, with the cooperation of representatives of the public, the producers and 
distributors, converted to a national basis. 

The work is carried on through committees consisting of people of intelli¬ 
gence and standing in their various professions and activities. The review 
committee is composed of 250 members, divided into subcommittees; proposals 
for membership in this committee are acted upon by both the executive and 
membership committees. There is also a general committee or court of appeal 
of 33 members, an exceptional photoplays committee, and a national advisory 
committee. All members of these committees serve entirely without pay and 
have no connection with the motion-picture industry. 

The National Committee for Better Films developed through the growth of 
the national board. It serves to disseminate information about the better films 
selected by the review committees and promotes the better films movement. 
An executive board and a national council compose the administrative per¬ 
sonnel. Membership in the national committee is open to aU, under three 
classes of membership, associate, cooperating, and club. 

Associate: $2 per year, entitled the members to receive the regular monthly 
publication. 

Cooperating: $10 per year, devised for those who wish to give some financial 
aid to the work for better films; it entitled the members to receive special pub¬ 
lications and services in addition to the regular monthly publications. 

Club: $1 per year for each member of local groups affiliating, which entitles 
these groups to receive the regular monthly publication for each member and 
one copy of the regular weekly publications for the club. 

publications 

National Board of Review Magazine, monthly, combining film progress, excep¬ 
tional photoplays, and monthly photoplay guide. (See back cover.) 

Weekly Guide to Selected Pictures. List of selected pictures, later accumulated 
in the annual Selected Pictures Catalogue, $2.50 per year. 

Weekly Official Bulletin. List of pictures passed, issued for the use of city 
officials. Also available to exhibitors and affiliated groups, $5 per year. 
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Selected Pictures 
foreword 

In order to afford exhibitors and organizations using motion pictures a 
selected list of better films, the review committees, in passing upon pictures for 
general exhibition, at the same time select those most worthy of patronage. 
The pictures selected are those which are interesting and wholesome and 
which have, generally, a popular appeal in theme and method. These selected 
pictures are in addition recommended as to audience suitability. This cata¬ 
logue lists 572 selected pictures out of a total of 1,499 pictures coming before 
the review committees in advance of release in 1925. 

Not everyone will agree with these selections. They represent, however, 
the unbiased opinion of committees of varied personnel consisting of from 6 to 
15 members, whose constant endeavor in the service of the board is to render 
fair and thoughtful judgment. Moreover, through the balancing of opinion 
by the method of committee review and majority ballot, assurance is given that 
the decisions will not reflect personal prejudice. But the board recognizes that 
differences of opinion are bound to arise and final selections must rest with the 
exhibitor and community groups. 

A statement of the “ Principles of selection ” which guide the review com¬ 
mittees in their selections is available from the national committee. Every 
user of this catalogue is advised to obtain this in order to understand more fully 
the kinds of pictures selected and the reasons therefor. 

KEY TO AUDIENCE SUITABILITY 

Unmarked—General audience (composed principally of adults). Pictures pri¬ 
marily interesting to adults—but pictures not ordinarily recommended 
for boys and girls may be included in the list if the presentation is not 
objectional for them. 

hs Family audience, including young people. Pictures acceptable to adults 
and also interesting to and wholesome for boys and girls of high-school 
age. 

j Family audience, including children. Pictures acceptable to adults and also 
interesting to and wholesome for boys and girls of grammar-school age 
(juvenile). 

m • Mature audience. Pictures recommended for the consideration and en¬ 
joyment of adults. 

Note. —Programs for junior matinees should be selected from pictures in the 
family audience classifications. 

KEY TO USE OF CATALOGUE 

The listing after the title is the abbreviation of the name of the distributor, 
naipes and addresses below. Exchange addresses may be learned by writing to 
theiome 'office. 

Figures after distributors indicate number of reels. 

Author and source are given when the picture is adapted from a book, play, 
poem, or magazine story. 

F Film progress. The numbers following this abbreviation refer to the 
issue in which the picture was reviewed. 

E Exceptional photoplays. The numbers following this abbreviation refer to 
the issue in which the picture was reviewed. 

* Especially interesting or well done but not necessarily exceptional. 

KEY TO DISTRIBUTORS 

SR Arrow—Arrow Pictures Corp., 220 West 42d St., N. Y. C. 

Asso. Ex.—Associated Exhibitors, Inc., 35 West 45th St., N. Y. C. 

Astor—Astor Distributing Corp., 1540 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Atlas—Atlas Distributing Corp., 723 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 

SR Banner—Banner Producers, 1540 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Bischoff—Bischoff, Inc., i.650 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

SR Capital—Capital Filtn Co., Inc., 729 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 

SR Chadwick—Chadwick Pictures Corp., 729 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 

SR Columbia Pictures Corp., 1600 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Common.—Commonwealth Film Corp., 729 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 
Craft—P. P. Craft, 1540 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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SR Davis—Davis Distributing Division, 218 West 42(1 St., N. Y. C. 

Educ.—Educational Film Exchange, 729 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 

Fam. PI.—Famous Players-Lasky Corp., 485 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

F. B. O.—Film Booking Office, 1560 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

First Nat.—First National Pictures, Inc., 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

Fox—Fox Film Corp., 850 Tenth Ave., N. Y. C. 

Franco—Franco-American, c/o Mr. Rene Batigue, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 

SR Jans—Jans Productions, 1540 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

SR Dumas—Lumas Film Corp., 1650 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Mensendiech—Dr. B. M. Mensendiech, 36 West 59th St., N. Y. C. 

Metro.—Metro.-Goldwyn Pictures Corp., 1540 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Moeller—Moeller Theatre Service, Inc., 1650 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

PatM—Path6 Exchange, Inc., 35 West 45th St., N. Y. C. 

Denser—Charles Penser, Room 711, 729 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 

Prin.—Principal Pictures Corp., 1540 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Prod. Diet.—Producers Distributing Corp., 469 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

SR Rayart—Rayart Pictures Corp., 723 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 

Rogers—F. B. Rogers Motion Picture Corp., 1540 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Sehulberg—B. P. Schulberg Productions, 117 West 45tii St., N. Y. C. 

SR Short—Short Films Syndicate, Inc., 729 Seventh Ave„ N. Y. C. 

Temple—Temple Amusement Co., 1329 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Truart—Truart Film Corp., 1542 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

U. F. A.—Ufa Films Corp., 1540 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Unit. Art.—United Artists Corp., 729 Seventh Ave.. N. Y. C. 

Univ.—Universal Pictures Corp., 730 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C: 

Vitag.—Vitagraph Co. of America, 1600 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

SR Vital.—Vital Exchanges, 218 West 42d St., N. Y. C. 

Warner—Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., 1600 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

SR State rights, which indicates that other distributors than the one listed, 
from which, however, inquiry may be made, handle the distribution in 
certain parts of the country. 

FEATURES (OF 5 REELS OR MORE) 

hs Abie's Foreign Bride, Temple, 7, Celia Adler, Samuel Goldenberg. A 
conservative Jewish father, fearing his son will fall for a dapper, sends 
him to Rnssia for a girl for himself, hoping the son will fall in love 
with her; the scheme works. Good for Jewish audiences. F. III.l. 

After Business Hours, Columbia, 6, Lou Teliegen, Elaine Hammerstein. The 
problem of the wife of a wealthy man who is not permitted to have 
spending money. (Cosmopolitan Magazine story, “Everything Money 
Can Buy," by Ethel Watts Mumford.) F. II.4. 

hs Air Mail, The, Fam. PL, 8, Warner Baxter, Billie Dove. Romance of the 
air mail service; wonderful flying. F. II.4. 

Alias Mary Flynn, F. B. O., 6, Evelyn Brent. Mary Flynn determines to 
leave her life of thievery and go straight; her former associates try to 
thwart her but she wins out in the end; action, thrills, romance. F. II.6. 

American Pluck, Chadwick, 6, George Walsh. Fantastic comedy-melodrama; 
thrills and humor. (Novel, “ Bhize Derringer," by Eugene P Lyle, Jr.). 
F. II.7. 

hs American Venus, The, Fam. PI., ,8, Esther Ralston. The charming heroine 
wins an Atlantic City Beauty Contest on her own merit and saves her 
father’s beauty cream factory by the publicity she gains. F. III.L 

Ancient Highway, The, Fam. PL, 7, Jack Holt, Billie Dove. Story of two 
rival lumber companies; interesting log jam. (Novel by James Oliver 
Curwood.) F. 11.10. 

hs *Are Parents People?, Fam. PL, 7, Adolph Menjou, Florence Vidor, Betty 
Bronson. Brilliant comedy about a couple who think they have to 
separate and their boarding school daughter whose troubles bring them 
together again. (Novel by Alice Duer Miller.) F. II.6; E. V.7-8. 

hs Arizona Sweepstakes, The, Univ., 6, Hoot Gibson. A cowboy ^ets into 
trouble in Chinatown, San Francisco. F. II.4. 

m As Man Desires, First Nat., 8, Milton Sills, Viola Dana. A British army 
officer, wrongly accused of murder, flees from India to the South and 
there meets Pandora. (Novel, “ Pandora La Croix," by Eugene Wright.) 
F. II.2. 
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Back to Life, Asso. Ex., 6, Patsy Ruth Miller, David Powell. A war hero’s 
face is so rebuilt that he returns to his wife unrecognized and finds 
her remarried, thinking him dead. (Novel, “ Back from the Dead,” 
by Andrew Soutar.) F. II.2. 

lis Bad Lands, The, Prod. Dist., 6, Harry Carey. Drama laid at U. S. Indian 
post in 1870, with atmosphere and authentic backgrounds. F. II.7. 
hs Bandit’s Baby, The, F. B. O., 5, Fred Thompson. Western melodrama 
with clever horse and delightful baby. F. II.6. 

Baree, Son of Kazan, Vitag., 7, Anita Stewart. Baree, a dog of the North¬ 
west, grows up learning about life and finally avenges a murder; 
Northwestern setting. (Novel by James Oliver Curwood.) F. II.5. 
Beautiful City, The, First Nat., 7, Richard Bathelmess, Dorothy Gish. Melo¬ 
drama of an Irish girl and an Italian youth on New York’s East Side; 
thrilling situations. F. 11.10. 

Beauty and the x Bad Man, Prod. Dist., 6, Mabel Ballin. Melodrama of 
California in the early ’90s. F. 11.4. 

hs *Beggers on Horseback, Fam. PL, 8. Edward Everett Horton and all star. 
A musician thinks he must marry money for the sake of his art; in a 
dream he sees what would happen to him; odd, fantastic, interesting. 
(Play by George S. Kaufman and Marc Connelly.) F. II.5; E. V.7-8. 
hs Below the Line, Warner, 7, Rin-tin-tin, the dog. Rin-tin-tin, abused by 
a brutal master, helps a girl and boy who show him kindness by rescuing 
them from a pack of bloodhounds. (Magazine story, “ Kentucky Hills,” 
by Charles A. Logue.) F. II.9. 

Best People, The, Fam. PL, 6, Warner Baxter, Margaret Morris. In spite 
of their faults, modern children are sometimes wiser than their parents; 
comedy-satire. (Play by David Gray and Avery Hopwood.) F. II.9. 
hs Beyond the Border, Prod. Dist., 5, Harry Carey. Western romance of 
lawlessness; splendid riding. F. II.3. 

hs *B$g Phrade, The, Metro., 12, John Gilbert, Ren£e Ador6e. The outstanding 
picture of the War, seen through the eyes of three soldiers as they 
follow their company through a section of the front. F. II1.T; E. VI.2. 
j *Black Cyclone, Path4, 0, Rex, the horse. How Rex, the wild horse, grows 
up, wins a mate and finally triumphs over his rival. The Killer; 
interesting story, beautiful scenery, and marvelous horses. F. II.5; 

E. V.7-8. 

j *Bluebeard’s Seven Wives, First Nat., 8, Ben Lyon, Lois Wilson. Comedy 
of an innocent young man caught up with publicity in the movies. 

F. III.l. 

j Bobbed Hair, Warner, 8, Marie Provest. Comedy romance. A girl can’t 
decide whether to bob her hair, as it means marrying either of two 
men. How she finally works out the problem is well told. (Novel by 
twenty modern authors.) F. IL8. 

Brand of Cowardice, The, Truart, 5, Carmelita Geraghty, Bruce Gordon. 

Melodrama of Spanish California; fine riding^ beautiful scenery. F. II.7. 
hs Brave Heart, Prod. Dist., Rod La Rocque. A young “ red ” hope 
goes to college to study the white man's law and becomes a great foot¬ 
ball player; is wrongly accused of dishonesty but redeems himself. 
(Play, “ Strongheart,” by William DeMille.) F. III.L 
Bridge of Sighs, The, Warner, 7, Dorothy Mackaill. Through the thoughtless¬ 
ness of a young millionaire an innocent old man is sent to prison and 
nearly loses his life. (Song by Charles K. Harris.) F. U.2. 

Bright Lights, Metro.. 7, Charles Ray, Pauline Starke. Romance of a Broad¬ 
way dancer and a country boy. (Liberty Magazine serial, “A Little 
Bit of Broadway.’ by Richard Connell.) F. 11.11. 

Broadway Butterfly, The, Warner, 7, Dorothy Devore, Louise Frazenda, 
Willard Louis, Cullen Landis. Romance of a stage aspirant which is 
almost wrecked by the false aspect of her Broadway life. F. H.2. 
♦Calgary Stampede, The, Univ., 6. Hoot Gibson. Romance of the Canadian 
Northwest featuring an exciting rodeo. F. II.9. 
hs California Straight Ahead, Univ., 8. Reginald Denny. Comedy with wild 
animals and an exciting motor car race. F. II.8. 

Camille of the Barbary Coast, Asso. Ex., 6, Mae Busch, Owen Moore, Burr 
McIntosh. A dance hall girl helps a young man regain his self-respect 
and that of his father. F. 11.8. 

22126—26-20 
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Capital Punishment, Schulberg. 6, George Hackathorne, Clara Bow. Purports 
to show the wrong of capital punishment; an innocent man is framed 
and railroaded to the electric chair to demonstrate it. F. II.2. 

Champion of Lost Causes, Fox, 5, Edmund Lowe. Mystery story of the solu¬ 
tion of a murder. (Serial by Max Brand in Argosy All Story Magazine.) 
F. II.3. 

hs *Charley’s Aunt, Prod. Dist., 8, Sidney Chaplin. Charley’s aunt is expected 
to visit his bachelor apartments but disappoints; having invited two 
young ladies, he gets a college chum to serve as chaperon in the guise 
of the aunt, with highly humorous results. (Stage farce by Brandon 
Thomas.) F. .11.3; V.5-6. 

Charmer, The, Fam. PL, 7, Pola Negri. A Spanish dancer comes to America 
to make her fortune; trite plot with some excellent acting. (Xovel 
“Mariposa,” by Henri Baerlein.) F. II.5. 

m Cheaper to Marry, Metro, 7, Conrad Nagel, Marguerite de la Motte. 
Romance of a young couple who find happiness in tl/e bonds of matri¬ 
mony, contrasted with the tragedy which comes to another pair who are 
not content to marry and settle down. (Play by Samuel Shipman.) 
F. II.2. 

Clash of the Wolves, The, Warner, 7, Rin-tin-tin, the dog. Rin-tin-tin in a 
Western melodrama protects his master, a tenderfoot prospector, and 
brings punishment to the villain. F. II.11. 

hs Clothes Make the Pirate, First Nat., 9, Leon Errol, Dorothy Gish. A 
pirate story told in extravaganza style; a timid fellow realizes his 
ambition to become a pirate and whips up his courage to trounce his 
wife. (Novel by Holman Do.v.) F. 11.11.. 

♦Coast of Folly, The, Fam. PL, 7, Gloria Swanson. A mother revives an old 
scandal in her life in order to save her daughter from one. Excellent 
acting by Gloria Swanson. (Novel by Conningsby Dawson.) F. II.8. 

m Cobra, Fam. Pl., 7, Rudolph Valentino. The struggle of a man to be true 
to his best friend. (Play by Martin Brown, novelized by Russel Holman.) 
F. 11.10. 

hs Code of the West, The, Fam. Pl., 7, all star. Western romance of cowboys 
and an Eastern girl; big forest fire for climax; wonderful scenery and 
fine riding. (Novel by Zane Grey.) F. II.3. 

Coming of Amos, The, Prod. Dist., 7, Rod La Rocque, Jetta Goudal, Noah 
Beery. Melodrama—fantastic plot—Russian princess, castle dungeon. 
(Novel by William J. Locke.) F. II.9. 

Coming Through, Fam. Pl., 7, Thomas Meighan. Tom Blackford proves to 
his wife his courage and ability and that he is worthy of her love. 
(Novel, “Bed Rock,” by John Bethea.) F. II.3. 

Compromise, Warner, 7, Irene Rich, Pauline Garon, Clive Brook. A bride 
learns that life is a compromise with ideals, and a malicious half-sister, 
who goes the limit trying to win away the husband, finally gets her 
deserts. (Novel by Mrs. Jay Gelzer.) F. 11.10. 

Confessions of a Queen, Metro, 7, Lewis Stone, Alice Terry. How a queen 
reforms the king and they finally relinquish the throne for their ultimate 
good. (Novel, “Kings in Exile,” by Alphonse Daudet.) F.II.4. 

Counsel for the Defense, Asso. Ex., 7, Betty Compson, House Peters. A tale 
of politics and the newspaper world with love and intrigue providing 
dramatic situations. (Novel by Leroy Scott.) F. 11.11. 

hs Courageous Fool, The, Rayart, 5, Reed Howes. Mystery story centering 
around a spooky house and a strange will. F„ II.7. 

Cowboy and the Flapper, The, Truart, 5, Dorothy Revier, William Fairbanks. 
Western picture—humor, romance, adventure. (Story by Jefferson Mof- 
fitt.) F. II.7. 

hs Crack O’Dawn, Rayart, 5, Reed Howes. The ill feeling between two rival 
auto manufacturers gives way before the efforts of their son and daugh¬ 
ter; exciting auto race. F. 11.11. 

hs Crackerjack, The, Common., 7, Johnny Hines. Adventurous romance of 
a South American revolution in which Tommy Perkins performs pro¬ 
digious feats; comedy and stunts. F. II.6. 

Crowded Hour, The, Fam. Pl., 7, Bebe Daniels. War story of a man who, 
married to one woman and in love with another, finds life difficult until 
the war changes their lives. (Play by Edgar Selwyn and Channing 
Pollock.) F. II.4. 
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bs *Cyrano de Bergerac, Atlas, 9, Pierre Magnier. Cyrano, the ugliest man 
in Paris, is deeply in love with Roxanne but circumstances force him 
to help his rival win her affection. Accurate version, in colors, of the 
stage play. (Play by Rostand.) F. II.6; E. V.7-8. 

m Daddy’s Gone A-Hunting, Metro., 6, Alice Joyce, Percy Marmont. A young 
artist through his wife’s self-sacrifice goes to Paris for a year to further 
his art and comes back discontented and estranged from his former life. 
(Play by Zoe Akins.) F. II.3. 

j Danger Signal, The, Columbia, 6, Gaston Glass, Robert Gordon, Jane Novak, 
Dorothy Revier. Twin brothers grow - up in different Stations in life 
unknown to each other; brave acts, thrilling deeds. F. II.7. 

Dangerous Innocence, Univ., 7, Eugene O’Brien, Laura La Plante. Jean Her- 
sholt. A young girl, returning to her home in Bombay, falls in love 
with an officer, there's a good deal of trouble, but finally a happy end¬ 
ing; skillful comedy elements. (Novel, “Ann’s an Idiot,” by Pamela 
Wynne.) F. II.4. 

♦Dark Angel, The, First Nat., 8, Ronald Colman, Yilma Banky. An English 
officer left for dead in the war but only blinded tries to avoid his fiancee 
so that she will not sacrifice herself to his affliction. (Play by H. B. 
Trevelyan, otherwise Guy Bolton.) F. 11.10. 

m DeclassGe, First Nat., 8, Corinne Griffith, Rockliflfe Fellowes. Without 
money, friends, and disgraced by an unjust divorce, Lady Helen Haden 
still lives up to the motto of her family, “ Death rather than dishonor.” 
(Play by Zoe Akins.) F. II.4. 

♦Denial, The, Metro., 5, Claire Windsor, Emily Fitzroy, Edward Connelly, Wil¬ 
liam Haines. A woman, about to forbid her daughter to marry, grants 
permission after she recalls her own girlhood of the 90’s and how her 
life was made tragic by a stern mother. (Play, “The Square Peg," by 
Lewis Beach.) F. II.4. 

hs *Desert Flower, The, First Nat., 7, Colleen Moore, Lloyd Hughes. Maggie 
grows up a naive child of a railroad camp and Western dance hall who 
battles against odds of circumstance and wins; pathos and comedy. 
(Play by Don Mullally.) F. II.7. 

Desert’s Price, The, Fox, 6, Buck Jones. Western romance with background 
of conflict between cattlement and sheepherders. (Novel by William 
MacLeod Raine.) F. 11.11. 

*Dick Turpin, Fox, 7, Tom Mix. Romantic history of the famous English high¬ 
wayman. F. II.2. 

j Dollar Down, Truart, 6, Ruth Roland, Exciting melodrama on thrift and 
extravagance. F. 11.7. 

j ♦Don Q., Son of Zorro, Unit. Art., 10, Douglas Fairbanks. Mary Astor. A 
fine successor to “ The Mark of Zorro.” Romantic comedy-drama of a 
young American of Spanish descent who visits Spain, falls in love and 
has charming adventures in which his marvelous skill with, the snake- 
whip plays an important part. (Novel, “Don Q.’s Love Story,” by Kate 
and Hesketh Prichard.) F. II.7; E. VI.l. 

Dressmaker From Paris, The, Fain. PI., 8, Leatrice Joy, Allen Forrest. How 
a French mannikin becomes a famous modiste and creates a sensation 
in a little mid-Western town. (Play by Alfred Savoir.) F. II.4. 

j Drusilla With a Million, F. B. O., 7, Mary Carr, Kenneth Harlan. Drusilla 
is in an old ladies’ home when she receives word she has inherited a 
million; what she does with it and how it helps others is the theme; 
heart interest and humor. (Novel by Elizabeth Cooper.) F. II.11. 

Eagle, The, Unit. Art., 7, Rudolph Valentino, Vilma Banky. Romance of “ The 
Black Eagle,” a daring bandit, in the time of Catherine the Great of 
Russia. (“Dubrovsky,” story by Alexander Pushkin.) F. 11.11. 

East Lynne, Fox, 8, Alma Rubens. A careful picturization of the famous 
melodrama ifnd romance, well put on, in costume, and capably acted. 
(Novel by Mrs. Henry Wood.) F. II.8. 

m East of Suez, Fam. PL, 7, Pola Negri. Drama centering around a girl 
who, brought up in England, returns home to Shanghai to discover appar¬ 
ently that her mother is Chinese. (Play by Somerset Maugham.) F. II.2. 

hs Enemies of Youth, Moeller, 0, Mahlon Hamilton. In a straiglit-laced. blue 
law-ridden small town a young lawyer sees the light and inaugurates 
a reform for greater freedom and clean amusements. F. 11.11. 
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m Enticement, First Nat., 7, Mary Astor, Ian Keith. The troubles of a young 
girl arising from an indiscretion and how an innocent escapade may be 
viewed by outsiders; Alpine and English settings. (Novel by Clive 
Arden.) F. II.2. 

Everyman’s Wife, Fox, 5, Elaine Hammerstein, Herbert Rawlinson. Comedy 
drama of a newly wedded wife who becomes unjustly suspicious of her 
husband. F. II.6. 

Eve’s Lover, Warner, 7, Irene Rich, Bert LytelL Romance of a wealthy busi¬ 
ness woman who is duped into marrying a nobleman; interesting though 
not true to life. (Novel by Mrs. W. K. Clifford.) F. II.5. 

Eve’s Secret, Fam. PL, 7, Betty Compson, Jack Holt. Romance of a shoe¬ 
maker’s daughter who is educated to be a great lady; fine photography 
with scenes laid in Southern Europe. (Play, “The Moonflower,” by 
Lajos Biro.) F. II.5. 

Excuse Me, Metro., 6, Conrad Nagel, Norma Shearer. Amusing trials of an 
eloping couple who want to get married on the train but cannot find a 
minister. (Play by Rupert Hughes.) F. 11.2. 
m Fearbound, Vitag., 6, Marjorie Daw, Will Nigh. How a timid and weak 
boy at last changes into a fearless man. F. II.2. 

Fifty-fifty, Asso. Ex., 6, Lionel Barrymore, Hope Hampton. Triangle situa¬ 
tion based on the unsuccessful attempt of an adventuress to estrange 
an American business man and his young wife, a Parisian mannikin. 
F. II.4. 

hs Fighting Cub, The, Truart, 7, Wesley Barry. The cub reporter makes 
good—gangs, jewels and newspaper life. F. II.7. 
hs *Fighting Heart, The, Fox. 7, George O’Brien. Benny Bolton, with drink¬ 
ing ancestors, throws off the curse and makes good; fine characteriza¬ 
tions. (Novel by Larry Evans, “Once to Every Man.”) F. II.7. 
j Fighting the Flames, Columbia, 6, William Haines, Dorothy Devore. The 
idle and dissolute son of a wealthy parent turns over a new leaf and 
becomes both a fireman and a hero. F. II.4. 

Flower of the Night, Fam. PL, 7, Pola Negri. Melodrama set in San Francsico 
of 1856 and a hacienda; fine acting by Pola Negri. F. 11.10. 
hs Flying Thru, Davis, 6, A1 Wilson. Melodrama with stunts of a flying ace. 
F. 11.10. 

hs *Fool, The, Fox, 10, Emund Lowe. A minister tries to live as Jesus Christ 
would if he were here to-day. (Play by Channing Pollock, also novel.) 
F. II.5; E. V.7-8. 

j * Forty Winks, Fam. Pl., 7, Raymond Griffith, Viola Dana, Theodore Roberts. 
Comedy of intrigue centering around government papers stolen by other 
government agents: unique situations, good laughs. (Play, “Lord 
Chumley,” by David Belasco and Henry C. De MTIle.) F. II.2. 
j ♦Freshman, The, Path6, 7, Harold Lloyd. A self-satisfied boy becomes the 
sport of a co-ed college but his ambition and persistence»carry him 
through. F. II.7. 

hs Friendly Enemies, Prod. Dist., 7, Joe Weber, Lew Fields. Interesting 
story of German-Amerieans during the war, one siding with the Father- 
land, the other with the U. S.; excellent comedians in the leads. (Play 
by Samuel Shipman and Aaron Hoffman.) F. II.5. 
hs Geared to Go, Rayart, 5, Reed Howes. A taxicab war, with the son of 
the president of one concern, to prove his worth, leading the rival con¬ 
cern ; plenty of action. F. II.4. 

m Girl Who Wouldn’t Work, The, Schulberg, 6, Lionel Barrymore, Mar¬ 
guerite de la Motte. A girl tries to get things without working but 
decides the straight path is the best after all. (Novel by Gertie Went¬ 
worth James.) F. II.8. 

j Go West, Metro., 7, Buster Keaton. Clever comedy of the adventures of a 
serious-minded boy and a flock of steers. F. 11.10; E. VI.2. 
hs Gold and the Girl, Fox, 5, Buck Jones. How Dan Prentice, sent out to 
the gold mine to stock the constant hold-ups of the gold dust in transit 
from the mine, performs his task. F. II.4. 
j *Gold Rush, The, Unit. Art., 10. Charlie Chaplin. Highly entertaining 
md brilliant comedy-drama of life in the Klondike, with Chaplin at his 
best. F. II.8; E. VI.l. 

m Golden Bed, The, Fam. PL, 9, Lillian Rich, Vera Reynolds, Rod La Rocque. 
How the lives of a self-made candy man and his two wealthy sisters 
were nearly wrecked by the selfishness of the younger sister. (Novel, 
“Tomorrow’s Bread,” by Wallace Irwin.) F. II.2. 
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hs Golden Princess, The, Fnm. PL, 7, Betty Bronson. Days of ’49 in Cali¬ 
fornia. An abandoned baby girl is brought up by a young prospector 
unknowing her past. (Novel, “Tennessee’s Partner,” by Bret Harte.) 
F. 11.9. 

hs Golden Strain, The, Fox, 6, Madge Bellamy. A boy who goes through 
West Point without being able to overcome an instinctive cowardice 
flunks when ordered to attack marauding Indians but later redeems 
himself by real courage. (Cosmopolitan Magazine story, “Thorough¬ 
breds,” by Peter B. Kyne.) F. II.l. 

j Goose Hangs High, The, Fam. PL, 6, George Irving, Myrtle Stedman, 
Constance Bennett. The three thoughtless children of self-sacrificing 
parents finally realize their selfishness and decide to help. (Play by 
Lewis Beach.) F. II.2; 10 p.8. 

♦Goose Woman, The, Univ., 8, Louis Dresser, Jack Pickford, Constance Ben¬ 
nett. Murder mystery and character study of an old woman once a 
prima donna who is rehabilitated through being thrust once again into 
the limelight; wonderful acting. (A novelette, it gives its title to a vol¬ 
ume of stories by Rex Beach.) F. II.7; E, VI.l. 

♦Grand Duchess and the Waiter, The, Fam. Pl., 7, Adolphe Menjou, Florence 
Vidor. Romance of a wealthy man who poses as a waiter to be near 
the grand duchess whom he loves. (Play by Alfred Savior.) F. 11.11. 

j ♦Grass, Fam. Pl., 7. Semi-annual migration of the Persian tribe of Bakh- 
tiari on a 46-day journey to pasture lands; perilous crossing of a glacial 
river and passing over snow-covered mountain range; man victorious over 
nature; filmed by the first travelers ever to make the trip. (Book by 
Merian C. Cooper.) F. II.4; E. V.5-6. 

lis ♦Graustark, First Nat.. 7, Norma Talmadge, Eugene O’Brien. Romance of 
an American man who follows the girl he loves to Europe, to find she is 
Princess of Graustark. How he wins her is interestingly and humor¬ 
ously depicted. (Novel by George Barr McCutcheon.> F. II.8. 

Great Divide, The, Metro., 8, Alice Terry, Conway Tearle. Western story of 
a girl who is forced to leave home and marry a man she afterwards 
learns to love; beautiful scenery, cloudburst and lots of action. (Play 
by William Vaughn Moody, novelized by James L. Tynan.) F. II.3. 

Greater than a Crown, Fox, 5, Edmund Lowe. Fantastic romance of a king, 
a princess and three Americans; action and humor. (Novel, “The Lady 
from Longacre,” by Victor Bridges.) F. II.7. 

Greatest Love of All, The, Asso. Ex., 7, George Beban. How an East Side 
Italian almost comes into conflict with the law for love of his mother. 
F. 11.2. 

m Half Way Girl, The, First Nat., 8, Doris Kenyon, Lloyd Hughes. Cleverly 
executed melodrama of the adventures through which a girl neither 
good nor bad passes due to following her impulses; realistic blowing 
up of ship near Singapore. F. II.7. 

j Hands Up, Fam. Pl., Raymond Griffith. Burlesque on the attempt of the 
North and South to secure a mine to carry on the Civil War. F. II.l. 

Happy Warrior, The, Vitag., 8, Malcolm McGregor, Alice Calhoun, Olive 
Borden. Brought up to revenge the cruel treatment of his mother, Ralph 
shows his heritage by renouncing bonors<, money and love because of 
friendship and the right. (Novel by A. S. M. Hutchinson.) F. II.7. 

♦Havoc, Fox, 9, George O’Brien, Margaret Livingston. War picture with 
thrilling and realistic scenes of the Great War; what it did to three 
persons. F. II.7; E. VI.l. 

hs Head Winds, Univ., 6, House Peters. A man tries to tame the girl he 
loves and finally succeeds by kidnaping and marrying her. (Novel by 
A. M. Sinclair Wilt.) F. II.4. 

Headlines, Asso. Ex., 6, Alice Joyce, Malcolm McGregor, Virginia Lee Corbin. 
A mother is willing to lose reputation and love so as to save her flapper 
daughter from notoriety and give her happiness. F. II.8. 

hs Heads Up, F. B. O., 6, Lefty Flynn. An American daredevil, a South 
American revolution and a beautiful senorita; plenty of action. F. 11.10. 

Heart of a Siren, The, First Nat., 7, Conway Tearle, Barbara La Marr. A 
Spanish beauty pays eventually for playing with men’s hearts. (Play, 
“Hail and Farewell,” by William Hurlburt.) F. II.4. 

Hearts and Fists, Asso. Ex., 6, Marguerite de la Motte, John Bowers. Story 
of lumbering and the great outdoors. (Sat. Eve. Post story by Clarence 
Budington Kelland.) F. III.l. 
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hs Hearts and Spurs, Fox, 5, Buck Jones. Western melodrara; comedy 
pathos, thrilling riding. (Novel, “The Outlaw,” by Jackson Gregory.) 
F. II.7. 

m Her Husband's Secret, First Nat., 7. Antonio Moreno, Patsy Ruth Miller. 
Story of moral regeneration; a young rotter by force of circumstances 
and his father’s bad example redeems himself when he sees what his 
evil ways will mean to his wife and mother. (Sat. Eve. Post story, 
“ Judgment,” by May Edington.) F. II.2. 

Her Market Value, Prod. Dist., 6, Agnes Ayres. How the financial aid given 
to the widow of their friend makes three men enemies. (Play, “The 
Eleventh Commandment,” by Frances Nordstrom.) F. II.2. 

m *Her Sister From Paris, First Nat., 7, Constance Talmadge, Ronald Colman, 
George Arthur. A man falls in love with his wife when she masquerades 
as her twin sister; sophisticated film in the Viennese manner of light 
comedy. F. II.8. 

j His Master’s Voice, Lumas, 6, Thunder the dog, George Hackathorne, Mar¬ 
jorie Daw. A dog tells his puppy how he made a brave man out of his 
master. F. 11.10. 

hs *His People, Univ., 9, Rudolph Schildkraut. Tragic theme of an East Side 
Jewish family one of those whose sons is ashamed of his lowly birth 
while the other—a really fine boy—becomes a pugilist. F. 11.10. 

His Secretary, Metro., 7, Norma Shearer, Lew Cody. An ugly secretary fetches 
her boss with a display of fine feathers. 

His Supreme Moment, First Nat., 8, Blanche Sweet, Ronald Colman. A young 
mining engineer loves a dancer; she will not marry for a year and in 
that time her rival almost succeeds in estranging them; some scenes in 
color. F. II.5. 

♦Homemaker, The, Univ., 8, Alice Joyce, Clive Brook. A husband who is a 
failure in business, and a wife who is discontented in the home, find 
happiness when, due to an accident to the man, their vocations are re¬ 
versed. (Novel by Dorothy Canfield Fisher.) F. II.7. 

hs How Baxter Butted In, Warner, 7, Matt Moore, Dorothy D>evore. An office 
clerk, always dreaming of being a hero; was a hero and didn’t know'it ; 
comedy, pathos, and a good idea. (Play of same name by Owen Davis, 
and magazine story, “ Stuff of Heroes,” by Harold Titus.) F. II.7. 

Hunted Woman, The, Fox, 6, Earl Schenck, Seena Owen. In the Western gold 
rush period the love of John and Joanne surmounts the machinations 
of evil men. (Novel by James Oliver Curwood.) F. II.4. 

I Want My Man, First Nat., 7, Milton Sills and Doris Kenyon. How a man, 
blinded in the war, marries his nurse, who, when he regains his sight, 
leaves him that she may win him as would another girl. (Novel, “The 
Interpreter’s House,” by Struthers Burt) F. II.4. 

I’ll Show You the Town, Univ., 8, Reginald Denny. In trying to show the 
town to three ladies Prof. Deupree has his hands full and almost wrecks 
his reputation and his happiness. (Novel by Elmer H. Davis.) JP. II.6. 

In the Name of Love, Fam. PL, 6, Ricardo Cortez, Greta Nissen, Wallace 
Beery, Raymond Hatton. Romance, rather trite, in beautiful French 
settings ; some excellent comedy and good acting. (Bulwer Lytton’s play, 
“ The Lady of Lyons.”) F. II.6. 

m Infatuation, First Nat., 7, Corinne Griffith. A young wife with a busy 
husband amuses herself with a young man, and only ^hen her husband’s 
life is in danger does she realize the difference between love and in¬ 
fatuation. (Play, “Caesar’s Wife,” by Somerset Maugham.) F. III.l. 

j Introduce Me, Asso. Ex., 7, Douglas MacLean. Comedy of a young American 
who, posing as a great mountain climber, is forced to enter an Alpine 
contest; how he makes good as a climber and with a girl. F II.3. 

hs Irish Luck, Fam. PL, 7, Thomas Meighan, Lois Wilson. The adventures 
of a New l r ork cop in Ireland who finds himself the double of an Irish 
lord against whom there are evil designs; photographed in Ireland, 
lovely settings. (Sat. Eve. Post Story, “ The Imperfect Impostor,” by 
P. G. Wodehouse.) F. 11.11. 

Just .a Woman, First Nat., 7, Conway Tearle, Claire Windsor. Jane Holton 
proves that though just a wojnan she can protect her husband and her¬ 
self from both crafty business men and designing women. (Novel by 
Vaughan Kester.) F. II.6. 

hs Keep Smiling, Pathd, 6, Monty Banks. Knowing nothing of motor boats 
and afraid of water, Monty is forced to drive one in a race; slapstick 
comedy. F. II.8. 
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j Keeper of the Bees, The, F. B. O., 7, Robert Frazer, Gene Stratton. The 
regeneration of a wounded war hero and how an unselfish act almost 
disgraces him. (Novel by Gene Stratton Porter.) F. II.9. 

hs ^Kentucky Pride, Fox, 7, Henry Walthall 5 , J. Farrell MacDonald. The 
story of a Kentucky race horse as told andpiotured by herself; thrilling 
races, intelligent horses. F. II.7; E. VI.l. 

♦King oil Main Street, The, Fam. PI. 6, Adolphe Menjou. A king, visiting the 
U. S. for financial relief, has some amusing and unconventional experi¬ 
ences ; good cast cleverly directed. (Play, “ The King,” by Leo Dietrich- 
stein.) F. 11.10. 

j ♦Kiss for Cinderella, A, Fam. PL, 10, Betty Bronson, Tom Moore. A little 
cockney slave lives in a world of dreams; she dreams a glorified fairy 
tale with friend policeman as her prince. (Play by Sir James M. Barrie.) 
F. III.l. 

♦Kiss Me Again, Warner, 7, Monte Blue, Marie Prevost, John Roche, Clara 
Bow. A wife, neglected by her husband, thinks unjustly he no longer 
loves her; he wins her back by giving her her own way; clever plot, 
subtle comedy acting. F. 11.5. 

j *Kivalina of the Icelands, Pathd, 6. The life of the Eskimos—their hard¬ 
ships, superstitions, etc.; lovely colored pictures of the Northern Lights. 
F. II.8. 

lis Knockout, The, First Nat., 7, Milton Sills. Lumber camp melodrama; log¬ 
ging and fist fights. (Novel, “ The Come- Back,” by M. D. C. Crawford.) 
F. II.8. 

♦Lady, The, First Nat., 8, Norma Talmadge. Unfolds in retrospect the life 
story of an Englishwoman who, in spite of music hall and bar room 
experiences, has always been what she most desires to be, “ a lady.” 
(Play by Martin Brown.) F. II.2. 

Lady of the Night, Metro., 6, Norma Shearer. How two girls who are gradu¬ 
ated on the same day, one from a finishing school, the other from a re¬ 
form school, meet and their lives become intertwined, double rdle. 
F II.3. 

Lady Robinhood, F. B. O., 6, Evelyn Brent. Romance and adventure; a girl 
bandit helps the downtrodden among her people and assists in bringing 
about the overthrow of an oppressive and unscrupulous government. 
F. II.8. 

in Lady Who Lied, The, First Nat., 8, Lewis Stone. Virginia Valli, Nita 
Naldi. Drama of two men in love with a woman; setting, Venice and 
the Sahara. (Novel, “Snake Bite,” by Robert Hichens.) F. II.8. 

♦Lady Windermere’s Fan, Warner, 8, Irene Rich, May McAvoy. How a 
“ bad woman ” sacrifices herself for her daughter; sumptuous settings, 
brilliant cast. (Play by Oscar Wilde.) F. III.l. 

hs Last Edition, The, F. B. O., 7, Ralph Lewis. Newspaper melodrama. 
F. 11.10. 

♦Last Laugh, The, Univ., 7, Emil Jannings. Pathetic episode of old hotel 
doorman’s demotion to washroom attendant—a study of the effect of 
clothes on character; humorous ending. F. 11.3; E. V.3-4, 

hs Lazybones, Fox, 8, Buck Jones. Rural melodrama rather charmingly 
told and well acted, about an incorrigibly lazy country boy who misses 
all the rewards of industry but is helpful and good in his own way. 

- (Play by Owen Davis.) F. II.9. 

Light of Western Stars, The, Fam. PL, 7, Jack Holt. Western romance 
of cattle rustling and a girl’s influence on the lives of two men. 
Novel by Zane Grey.) F. II.7. 

Lightnin’, Fox, 8, Jay Hunt, Madge Bellamy. Character study of a good-for- 
nothing but lovable old man whose home op a state borderline is the 
mecca for those seeking divorce. (Play by Winchell Smith and Frank 
Bacon.) F. II.7. 

Lights of Old Broadway, Metro, 7, Marion Davis. A story of New York of 
fifty years ago, of twin sisters separated in babyhood, one living in 
wealth, the other in poverty; excellent “ atmosphere ” with some in¬ 
cidents of local history. (Play, “The Merry Wives of Gotham,’’ by 
Lawrence Eyre.) F. 11.11. 

Lillies of the Streets, F. B. O., 7, Virginia Lee Corbin, Johnny Walker. 
Shows the evils of too much liberty for a young girl and the work of 
Mrs. Mary Hamilton when Director of the Woman’s Bureau, Police 
Headquarters, N. Y. C. F. II.5. 
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Limited Mail, The, Warner, 7, Monte Blue. Romance and melodrama of 
railroad life; interesting and, in places, thrilling. (Play by Elmer 
Vance.) F. II.7. 

3 Little Annie Rooney, Unit. Art,, 10, Mary Pickford. The antics of Annie 
Rooney and lier gang on the bower East Bide, New York; romance with 
comedy and pathos, too long but well acted. F. 11.8. 

♦Little French Girt, The, Fain. PL, 6, Alice Joyce, Mary Brian, Neil Hamilton. 
Romance of the War, a dying soldier’s promise fulfilled by his brother; 
involving also conflict of conventions. (Novel by Anne Douglas Sedg¬ 
wick.) F. II.6. 

hs tLittle Giant, The, Univ., 7, Glenn Hunter, Edna Murphy. The ambition 
of a country boy to make good in the city becomes his undoing. (Sat 
Eve. Post story, “ Once a Peddler,” by Hugh McNair Kahler.) F. II.7. 

♦Lord Jim, Fam. PL, 7, Percy Marmont. A discredited seaman, harrassed 
by man and his own conscience, at last proves his worth among the 
natives of India, but again at a crucial moment makes a tragic mistake. 
(Novel by Joseph Conrad.) F. 11.10; E. VL2. 

Lost—A Wife, Fam. Pl., 7, Adolphe Menjou, Greta Nissen. How a gambler 
loses his wife through cards but finally wins her .back again; good 
-acting. (Play, “ Banco,” by Alfred Savior.) F. II.6. 

j *Lost World, The, First Nat., 10, Wallace Beery, Lewis Stone, Bessie Love. 
A professor, to prove there are prehistoric animals, goes hunting for 
them in South America and actually brings one back; interesting, with 
remarkable animal scenes. (Novel by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle.) F. 
II.2; E. VJML 

Love Gamble, A, Banner, 0, Lillian Rich. Romance of a girl seeking in¬ 
dependence. (Novel, “Peggy of Beacon Hill,” by Maysie Greig.) 
F. 11.7. 

Lovers in Quarantine, Fam. Pl., 7, Bebe Daniels, Harrison Ford. Persistent 
Diana, a terrible tomboy, captures the man she loves in spite of the 
fact that he thought he was in love with her sister; farce comedy. 
(Play, “Quarantine,” by F. Tennyson Jesse.) F. II.9. 

Lover’s Oath, The, Astor, 6, Ramon Novarro, Kathleen Key. A Persian fantasy 
based on the poem; beautiful setting, unusual treatment. (“ The 
Rubaiyat” by Omar Khayyam.) F. II.7; E. VI.1. 

j Lucky Devil, The, Fam. Pl., 6. Richard Dix. Concerning a penniless young 
man with a hoodo automobile, a girl and a Ford; exciting automobile 
race. (Story, “California or Bust,” by Byron Morgan.) F. II.7. 

m Mad Dancer, The, Jans, 7, Ann Pennington, Johnny Walker. Mimi, a 
street dancer of Paris, is loved by a French artist and an American boy; 
life in Paris and Washington, D. C. (Story by Louise Winter in Young’s 
Magazine.) F. II.3. 

♦Madame Sans-Gene, Fam. Pl., 10, Gloria Swanson. Interesting picture of 
the Revolution and of the French court at the time of Napoleon; story 
of a washerwoman who becomes a lady and her difficulties at court. 
(Play by Victorien Sardou and Emile Moreau.) F. II.5; E. V.7-8. 

Man from Red Gulch, The, Prod. Dist., 6. Haitry Carey. Western romance 
of the gold rush. (“The Idyll of Red Gulch,” by Bret Harte.) F. 
11 . 10 . 

hs Man in the Saddle, The, Univ., 6, Hoot Gibson. Struggle far a girl 
and her fortune; Spanish-American setting. (Novel, “A Daughter of 
the Dons,” by William MacLeod Raine.) F. II.7. 

♦Man on the Box, Warner, 7, Sydney Chaplin. After innocently becoming 
the enemy of an infuriated husband, Bob Warburton has to adopt a 
number of disguises, all of which get him into trouble; farce with some 
slapstick. (Novel by Harold MacGrath.) F. n.9. 

Man Without a Conscience, The, Warner, 7, Willard Louis, Irene Rich. Amos 
Mason finds that it does not pay to make a fortune by ruthless methods. 
F. II.3. 

Manicure Girl, The, Fam. PL, 6, Bebe Daniels. Maria, youthful and eager 
for fine things, is almost swept off her feet and almost loses Tony, who 
really loves her. F. 11.6. 

Mannequin, Fam. Pl., 7, Alice Joyce, Esther Ralston. Interesting story of 
a baby kidnapped by her nurse, her fight, later for the right kind of 
living, and her reunion with her parents. (Prize story by Fanny 
Hurst in Liberty Magazine.) F. 11.11. 
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Marriage in Transit, Fox, 5, Edmund Lowe. Secret service story—suspense, 
thrills, romance. F. II.4. 

Marriage Whirl, The, First Nat., 8, Corinne Griffith. Story , of modern jazz 
and how a young wife’s ideals are shattered. (Play, “The National 
Anthem,” by J. Hartley Manners.) F. II.7. 

Married, Jans, 6, Owen Moore, Constance Bennett. Married against their 
will. Melodrama of a Western lumber camp with hair-breadth escapes, 
romance and adventure. (Novel by Marjorie Benton Cooke.) F. 11.7. 

♦Marry Me, Fam. PI., 6, Florence Vidor, Edward Everett Horton. Comedy 
—how a cold storage egg brings about an odd romance; small town 
setting. (Play, “The Nest Egg,” by Anne Caldwell.) F. II.7; E. VI.l. 

Men and Women, Fam. PL, 7, Bichard Dix. How a girl’s love of pretty things 
gets her husband into trouble but her great love for him brings all 
right in the end. (Play by David Belaseo and Henry C. De Mille.) 
e. n.4. 

m ♦Merry Widow, The, Metro., 10, Mae Murray, John Gilbert, Roy d’Arcy, 
Sophisticated, elaborate and amusing depiction of an American dancer’s 
romance abroad, where she falls in love with a prince. Their marriage 
is thwarted and she accepts another suitor, shortly becoming “The 
Merry Widow” and as the possessor of a fortune able to renew and 
consummate her romance. (Light opera by Franz Lehar.) F. II.8; 

E. VI.l. 

Midnight Secrets, Rayart, 5, George Larkin. Melodrama of how Tip 
O’Neil, the reporter, uncovers the city grafters and brings them to 
justice. F. II.3. 

hs Midshipman, The, Metro., 8. Ramon Novarro, Wesley Barry. Romance 
of a midshipman at Annapolis Naval Academy including authentic 
scenes. F. II.10. 

hs ♦Miracle of the Wolves, The, Franco, 8. Dramatic portrayal of the 
period of Louis XI, and Charles the Bold with interwoven romance 
of Jeanne Fouquet; spectacular. (Novel by Henri Dupuy Mazuel.) 

F. II.5, E. V.5-6. 

♦Miss Bluebeard, Fam. PL, 7, Bebe Daniels. A French girl’s funny expe¬ 
riences with three men; very good comdy. (Play by Avery Hopwood.) 
F. 11.2. 

j ♦Moana, Fam. Pl„ 7. Life of two natives of the Samoan Islands presented 
with great interest and beauty. F. 11.10; E. VI.2. 

m Monster, The, Metro., 7, Lon Chaney. The inmates of an asylum over¬ 
come the attendants and run the place for themselves. (Play by Crane 
Wilbur.) F. II.2. 

My Old Dutch, Univ., 8, May McAvoy, Pat O’Malley. Dramatization of the 
English coster song; tragedy, pathos and humor. (Song and play by 
Albert Chevalier.) F. 11.10. 

♦My Son, First Nat., 7, Alla Nazimova, .Tack Pickford. How a Portuguese 
woman sees her son through a crisis in his life; excellent acting, Cape 
Cod setting. (Play by Martha Stanley.) F. II.5. 

♦My Wife and I, Warner, 7, Irene Rich, Constance Bennett, Huntly Gordon, 
John Herron. The estrangement between a married couple, widened 
by misunderstandings, and what it all led to. (Novel by Harriet 
Beecher Stowe.) F. II.4. 

Mystic, The, Metro., 7, Aileen Pringle, Conway Tearle. A crook uses a fortune 
teller for his nefarious ends but his better nature prevents him from 
carrying out his plans. F. II.9. 

Nancy Preston, Prod. Dist., 7, John Bowers, Marguerite de la Motte. Story 
of underworld crooks, prison life and how the innocent sometimes suffer. 
(Novel, “The People vs. Nancy Preston,” by John Morosco.) F. 11.10. 

Necessary Evil, The, First Nat., 7, Ben Lyon, Viola Dana. Frank Jerome, 
an orphan, has to fight the shadow over him of a father’s headstrong 
will and waywardness; New York and South American setting. (Red 
Book Magazine story, “Uriah’s Son,” by Stephen Vincent Benet.) 
F. II.6. 

m Never the Twain Shall Meet, Metro., 8, Anita Stewart, Bert Lytell. 
Romance of a South Sea island queen who marries a white man only 
to find that East and West cannot marry happily. (Novel by Peter B 
Kyne.) F. II.7. 
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hs *New Brooms, Fam. PL, 6, Bessie Love. Neil Hamilton. What makes 
father sometimes grouchy; the son has a taste of running his father’s 
business. (Play by Frank Craven.) F. 11.9. 

•New Commandment, The, First Nat., 7, Blanche Sweet, Ben Lyon, Holbrook 
Blinn. Intriguing relatives try to marry off Billy to a girl he doesn’t 
love but escapes and the war later brings true love. (Novel, “Invisible 
Wounds,” by Frederick Palmer.) F. IL10. 

New Lives for Old, Fam. PL. 7, Betty Compson. World War romance of a 
French dancer who enters the French secret service and later, marries 
an American officer, their married life being almost broken up by facts 
she is not free to explain. (Play by Emile Augier.) F. II.3. 

New Toys, First. Nat., 7, Richard Barthelmess, Mary Hay. A newly married 
couple’s misunderstandings and how they were all straightened out. 
(Play by Milton Gropper and Arthur Hammerstein.) F. 11.2. 

hs Night Cub, The, Fam. Pl., 6, Raymond Griffith. Clever comedy of young 
man who attempts to avoid matrimony after being jilted once. (Play, 
“After Five,” by William and Cecil De Mille.) F. II.5. 

•Night Life of New York, Fam. Pl., 8, Rod La Rocque, Dorothy Gish. Ro¬ 
mance of the adventures of a Western boy in New York; good enter¬ 
tainment, well acted. F. II.7. 

hs Night Ship, The, Lumas, 6, Mary Carr, Robert Gordon. Tom Santschi. 
Adventure story of the sea; stowaways, rescue of the heroine, realistic 
fire at sea. F. II.4. 

j North Star, Path4, 6, Strongheart. Strongheart, the dog, protects his master 
and punishes the villain. F. II.10. 

hs *Not So Long Ago, Fam. Pl., 7, Betty Bronson, Ricardo Cortez. Romance 
of older New York and the invention of the first horseless carriage. 
(Play by Arthur Ricliman.) F. II.7. 

hs O. U. West, F.. B. O., 5, Lefty Flynn. Oliver is sent to a ranch out West 
to be made a man of; he captures the rustlers and wins the ranch 
owner’s daughter. F. 11.4. , 

•Off the Highway, Prod. Dist., 8, William V. Mong, John Bowers, Marguerite 
de la Motte. A rich recluse tests his heirs by apparently dying; clever 
acting in double part; London setting. (Novel, “ Tatterly,” by Thomas 
Gallon.) F. II.7. 

j Old Clothes, Metro., 6, Jackie Coogan. A ragman and his adopted son 
experience the extremes of fortune. F. 11.10. 

hs Old Home Week, Fam. Pl., 7, Thomas Meighan, Lila Lee. A young man 
retruns to his home town for Old Home Week, posing as an oil magnate; 
humorous. F. 11.6. 

•On the Threshold, Prod. Dist., 6, Gladys Hulette, Henry B. Walthall. How 
an old wandering missionary affects the life of a non-believer. (Sat. 

Eve. Post story by Wilbur Hall.) F. 11.2. 

hs On Thin Ice, Warner, 7, Tom Moore. An innocent girl becomes a pawn 
in a game for $200,000, but one of the crooks ; goes straight and marries 
her. (Novel, “Dear Pretender,” by Alice Ross Colver.) F. II.2. 

m Paint and Powder, Chadwick, 7, Elain Hammerstein, Theodore von Eltz. 
Stage life on Broadway; how chance, misunderstanding and weak wills 
built up tragedy. (Play, “ The Life of an Actress,” by Langdon 

McCormick.) F. II.8. 

Pampered Youth, Vitag., 7,. Alice Calhoun, Cullen Landis. Very interesting 
story of a snob and how he nearly wrecked his mother’s life; costuming 
of a generation ago; thrilling fire. (Novel, “The Magnificent Amber- 
sons,” by Booth Tarkington.) F. II.3. 

m Parisian * Nights, F. B.' O., 7, Elaine Hammerstein, Lou Tellegen. Ro¬ 
mance of an Apache of Paris who falls in love with an American 
sculptress and through her reforms. F. 11.3. . 

j *Passion Play, The, Craft, 7. Acted by the Frieburg, Baden, Passion Players; 
sincerely and reverently produced; directed by Dimitri Buchowetski. 
F. II.4; E. V.7-8. 

Paths to Paradise, Fam. Pl., 7, Betty Compson, Raymond Griffith. Riotous 
comedy of action and thrills that keeps one guessing who next will 
get the diamond necklace. F. 11.6. 

Peacock Feathers, Univ., 7, Jacqueline Logan, Cullen Landis. A girl marries 
a man thinking he is rich but he has inherited only a dilapidated farm; 
she finally makes the best of it though a rich suitor tempts. (Novel by 
Temple Bailey.) F. II.8. 
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hs Peak of Fate, The, Rogers, 6. Ludwig at last scales the mountain peak 
which has fascinated him all his life and his father before him; won¬ 
derful climbing, beautiful scenery. F. 11.11. 
hs Percy, Path<3, 6, Charles Ray. Comedy of a boy named Percy who is sent 
out west to be made a man of. (Novel, “ The Desert Fiddler,’* by 
William Hamby.) F. II.2. 

m 'Phantom of the Opera, The, Univ., 10, Lon Chaney. The evil .spirit of 
the Paris Opera Hoiise gives a young girl his gift of a marvelous voice 
and, having got her in his power, tries to force her to marry him. 
Novel by Gaston Leroux.) F. II.8; E. VI.l. 

Plastic Age, The, Schulberg, 7, Clara Bow, Donald Keith. The cost of an idle 
and thoughtless life in college. (Novel by Percy Marks.) F. 11.9. * 
m Playing With Souls, First Nat., 7, William Collier, Jr., Jacqueline Logan. 
How the neglect and thoughtlessness of a father and mother bring misery 
and punishment on themselves and their son. (Novel by the Countess 
de Chambrun.) F. 11.3. 

Plotters, The, see Rustlers Ranch. 

Police Patrol, The, Lumas, 6, James Kirkwood, Edna Murphy. The strong 
resemblance of a policeman’s sweetheart to a fur thief causes com¬ 
plications; propaganda for the police force. (Play by A. Y. Pearson.) 
F. 11.9. 

j 'Pony Express, The, Fam. PL, 10, Ricardo Cortez, Ernest Torrence, Wallace 
Beery, Betty Compson. Historical pageant and romance built around 
the Pony Express had in linking California with the Union; realistic 
and authentic scenes. (Novel by Henry James Forman.) F. 11.9. 
Prairie Wife, The, Metro., 7, Mabel Ballin. A drama of menace on the prairie 
involving a young bride, her absent husband and a farmhand. (Novel by 
Arthur Stringer.) F. II.3. 

Price of Success, The, Columbia, 6, Alice Lake. How a neglected wife wins 
back her husband from another woman. F. 11.8/ 
ha , Private. Affairs, Prod. Dist., 6, Gladys Hulette. Interesting characteriza¬ 
tions of village life revealing humor, failure and romance. (Sat. Eve. 
Post story, “The Ledger of Life,” by George Patullo.) F. II.5. 

Proud Flesh, Metro., 7, Eleanor Boardman, Pat O’Malley, Harrison Ford. An 
American girl reared in Spain returns to San Francisco, proud and un¬ 
democratic, and what happens when a contracting plumber falls in love 
with her. (Novel by Lawrence Rising.) F. II.5. 

Proud Heart, see His People. 

m 'Quo Vadis, First Nat., 9, Emil Jannings. Deals with the depravity of the 
reign of Nero and with the martyred Christians. (Novel by Henri 
Sinkiewicz.) F. II.3; E. V.5-6. 

hs Raffles (The Amateur Cracksman), Univ., 6, House Peters. Unique story 
of a man who steals to gain awards for charity, always returning the 
stolen goods. (Novel by E. H. Hornung.) F. II.4. 
j 'Ragman, The, Metro., 6, Jackie Coogan. An orphan boy goes to live with a 
junkman and conducts his business with great success. F. II.3. 

Rainbow Trail, The, Fox, 6, Tom Mix. John Shefford, in searching for the 
valley wherein his uncle has been lost for years, encounters adventures 
with a renegade gang; Western scenery; fine riding. (Novel by Zane 
Grey, sequel to “Riders of the Purple Sage.”) F. II.5. 

Ranger of the Big Pines, Vitag., 6, Helene Costello, Kenneth Harlan. Western 
melodrama; fights and rescues, interesting characterizations. (Novel, 
“Cavanaugh, Forest Ranger,” by Hamlin Garland.) F. II.7. 

Reckless Sex, The. Truart, 6, Johnny Walker, Madge Bellamy. Western 
romance and adventure—border smuggler comedy. F. 11.7. 

Re-Creation of Brian Kent, The, Prin., 7, Helene Chadwick, Kenneth Harlan, 
Mary Carr. How Brian rescues himself from a dissolute life with the 
help of Aunt Sue. (Novel by Harold Bell Wright.) F. II.2. 
m Red Kimona, The, Vital., 7, Priscilla Bonner, Mrs. Wallace Reid. Propa¬ 
ganda picture about prostitution, a girl, tried for shooting her seducer, 
works out her own salvation in spite of a society woman who takes her 
into her home for notoriety. (Red Book Magazine story by Adele Rogers 
St. John.) F. III.l. 

m Redeeming Sin, The, Vitag., 7. Alla Nazimova. Story of the Paris under¬ 
world—how an Apache wins the girl he loves by self-sacrifice and courage 
to go against the wolf-pack. (Novel, “The Pearls of the Madonna,” by 
V. L. Jefferson.) F. II.2. 
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j ^Regular Fellow, A, Fam. PI., 6, Raymond Griffith, Mary Brian. Farce 
comedy of the trials of a prince of an imaginary country who is a slave 
to his duties. (Story, “ On Dress Parade,” by Reginald Morris and 
Joseph Mitchell.) F. II.9. 

Riders of the Purple Sage, Fox, 6, Tom Mix. Western story of adventure and 
romance; unusual natural scenic effects; fine riding. F. 11.3. 

Road to Yesterday, The, Prod. Dist., 10, Jetta Goudal, Joseph Schildkraut. 
Romance with adventure built around the idea of incarnation in another 
age. (Play by Beulah Marie Dix and E. G. Sutherland.) F. 11.10. 

hs Romance Road, Truart, 5, Raymond McKee. Simple, charming tale in a 
rural setting, of how a poor but happy doughboy trudging home from 
the war meets and wins a wealthy girl. F. 11.10. 

Rose <;f the World, Warner, 7, Patsy Ruth Miller. Jack and Rose, in love with 
each other, eventually marry the wrong persons and only after some 
tragic years do their lives join happily. (Novel by Kathleen Morris.) 
F. 11.11. 

hs Rugged Water, Fam. PL, 7, Lois Wilson, Warner Baxter, Wallace Beery. 
Cape Cod story of the lighthouse and coast guard service; lots of storms 
and sentimentality. (Novel by Joseph C. Lincoln.) F. IL7. 

hs Rustlers Ranch, Univ., 5, Art Accord. A pleasant Westerner involving an 
unprotected girl and her mother on whose ranch gold has been found. 
F. II.9. 

m Sackcloth and Scarlet, Fam. PL, 7, Alice Terry, Dorothy Sebastian. 
A girl’s sacrifice for her erring sister; happy ending. (Novel by George 
Gibbs.) F. IIB. 

hs Sally, First Nat., 9, Colleen Moore, Leon ErroL Very light entertainment 
based on the rise of a little orphan girl. (Musical comedy by Guy Bolton 
and Jerome Kern.) F. II.4. 

j Sally of the Sawdust, Unit. Art., 10, Carol Dempster, W. C. Fields. A girl 
left an orphan,*is adopted by a circus fakir, who establishes her rights 
in her mother’s wealthy family only after a strenuous and amusing time. 
(Play by Dorothy Donnelly.) F. II.8. 

Sand Blin, Arrow, 5, Ben Wilson. Western story of a feud. F. II.2. 

Scandal Proof, Fox, 5, Shirley Mason, Norman Wood. Unjustly accused of 
murder but later acquitted on slender evidence, Grace Whiting valiantly 
battles to live down the unmerited disgrace. F. II.6. 

Scarlet Honeymoon, The, Fox, 5, Shirley Mason. How Kay Thorpe sticks 
by the man she loves in spite of her family and his arrest. F. II.3. 

hs Scarlet West, The, First Nat., 9, Robert Frazer, Clara Bow. Western 
melodrama of army post life in the days of ’49; Indian fighting, Custer’s 
last stand, authentic settings. F. II.8. 

School for Wives, Vitag., 7, Conway Tearle. Dealing with the question, Can 
tainted money ever bring happiness to the second generation? (Novel. 
“The House of Lynch.” by Leonard Merrick.) F. 11.3. 

Secret Spring, The, Fam. Pl., 6, French cast. Romance and intrigue in a small 
principality—a grand duchess’s love for French poet. (Novel, “ Koenigs- 
mark,” by Pierre Benoit.) F. 11.10. 

j * Seven Chances, Metro., 6, Buster Keaton. Clever comedy of a young man 
who must marry before he can inherit a fortune; his pursuit by would-be 
brides. (Play by Roi Cooper Magrue.) F. II.4. 

hs * Seven Days, Prod. Dist., 7, Lillian Rich. An ill-assorted company quaran¬ 
tined—burglar, policeman, amateur medium, etc.; good comedy. (Novel. 
“ When a Man Marries,” by Mary Roberts Rinehart, also play by her and 
Avery Hopwood.) F. II.7. 

hs Seven Keys to Baldpate, Fam. Pl., 7, Douglas McLean. The tribulations 
of a young author who attempts to write a book in twenty-four hours in 
a deserted inn, only to find that the inn is anything but deserted. (Play 
by George M. Cohan.) F. 11.10. 

Seven Sinners, The, Warner, 7, Marie Prevost, Clive Brook. Seven crooks try 
to steal the family jewels but defeat themselves; farce, very funny, 
F. 11.11. 

She Wolves, Fox, 6, Alma Rubens, Jack Mulhall. To gain his wife’s love Luden 
goes to Paris to become a man of the world, which is his wife’s ideal, 
with nearly tragic consequences for them both. (Play, “The Man in 
Evening Clothes,” by Seymour Hicks.) F. II.5. 
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j Shining Adventure, The, Astor, 6, Percy Marmont, Mabel Ballin. Benny, 
unspoiled though brought up by a selfish foster parent, goes out one day 
on the great adventure of life. (Novel by Dana Burnet.) F. II.7. 

j Shock Punch, The, Fam. PL, 6, Richard Dix. Comedy with plenty of thrills; 
scenes laid on the girders of a skyscraper. (Play by John Monk Saun¬ 
ders.) F. II.7. 

j Shore Leave, First Nat., 6, Richard Barthelmess, Dorothy Mackaill. Ro¬ 
mance of a young seamstress and an unromantic U. S. gob; clever acting, 
witty subtitles. (Play by David Belasco and Herbert Osborne.)’ F. II.8. 

♦Siege, Univ., 7 Mary Alden, Virginia Valli, Eugene O’Brien. A present-day 
girl marries into a family ruled by a conservative old woman of iron 
will, with inevitable conflict; excellent plot, remarkable acting. (Novel 
by Samuel Hopkins Adams.) F. II.5; E. V.7-8. 

j ♦Siegfried, Ufa, 12, Paul Richter, Margareta Schoen, Hanna Ralph. Notably 
impressive and beautiful rendition of the exploits and romance of the 
half-god Siegfried, with settings and acting in the spirit of the legend. 
(Norse sagas and Wagnerian operas.) F. 11.8; E. VI.l. 

j Silent Pal, The, Lumas, 6, Thunder, the dog. David and his dog tramp 
to the West and in a series of adventures with a renegade help and 
protect each other and come out victorious. F. 11.6. 

Simon the Jester, Prod. Dist., 7, Eugene O’Brien, Lillian Rich. From a cynical 
person jesting at love and death, Simon is changed into a different and 
better man. (Novel by William J. Locke.) F. 11.10. 

hs Skinner’s Dress Suit, Univ., 7, Reginald Denny, Laura La Plante. Comedy 
of a young married couple struggling to get into society. (Novel by 
Henry Irving Dodge.) F. II.l. 

hs Sky Raider, The, Asso. Ex., 7, Nungesser, the French ace. How a dis¬ 
graced American soldier proves he did not commit the cr'me for which 
he has been court-martialed and captures the air mail robbers; marvelous 
flying, fine photography. F. 11.4. 

Slave of Fashion, A, Metro., 6, Norma Shearer, Lew Cody. Romance of a girl 
who poses as another girl and through this innocent deceit finds love and 
happiness. F. II.7. 

Smooth as Satin, F. B. O., 6, Evelyn Brent. Interesting romance of two crooks 
who find that love and happiness can be had only within the law. (Play, 
“ The Chatterbox/’ by Bayard Veiller.) F. 11.7. 

j Some Pun’kins, Chadwick, 7, Charles Ray. A country boy has the bright 
idea of making a fortune by cornering the market in pumpkins; comedy 
with plenty of thrills. F. 11.10. 

Soul Fire, First Nat., 8, Richard Barthelmess, Bessie Love. A young musician 
writes a symphony wrought out of his life experiences of adventure, 
struggle, misery and romance; scenes laid in Paris, Port Said, South 
Seas. (Play, “Great Music,” by Martin Brown.) F. 11.6. 

♦Spaniard, The, Fam. PL, 7, Jetta GoudaL Ricardo Cortez, Noah Beery, Emily 
Fitzroy. Romance of a bullfighter, with excellent Spanish -atmosphere 
and good acting. (Novel, “Spanish Love,” by Janta Savage.) F. II.4; 
E. V.7-8. 

Speed, Banner, 6, Betty Blytre. Story of jazz-mad children with old-fashioned 
parents and how their parents cured them of jazz. (Sat. Eve. Post story 
by Grace Sartwell Mason.) F. II.3. 

Speed Demon, The, Capital, 5, Kenneth Me Donald. Romance, melodrama; an 
automobile race driver saves a Kentucky colonel from ruin at the hands 
of crooked race track gamblers and wins the colonel’s daughter. F. II.8. 

Speed Mad, Columbia, 5, William Fairbanks. Romance of a speed-mad young 
man who is disinherited but wins the girl he loves and an automobile 
race. F. II. 

Speed Wild, F. B. O., 5, Lefty Flynn. A rich young man is induced to turn his 
desire for thrills into channels for service; adventure and action. F. II.6. 

Splendid Road, The, First Nat., 8, Anna Q. Nilsson. Real melodrama of the 
gold rush of ’49; good acting and plenty of action. (Novel by Vingie E. 
Roe.) F. 11.11. 

j Spook Ranch, The, Univ., 6, Hoot Gibson. A tenderfoot and his black man 
Friday get mixed up in a spook ranch, an abduction and a band of rob¬ 
bers ; clever comedy. F. II.5. 

Sporting Life, Univ., 7, Bert Lytell, Marion Nixon. Lord Woodstock wins a 
boxing match, the Derby and the girl in spite of the villains; plenty of 
action. (Play by Seymour Hicks and Cecil Raleigh.) F. II.9. 
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Sporting Venus, The, Metro., 7, Blanche Sweet. Ronald Column, Lew Cody. 
Driven by an unrequited love, Lady Gwendolyn gives full rein to tke 
sporting blood in her veins and almost misses her dream. F. II.6. 

hs Stage Struck, Fam. PI., 7, Gloria Swanson. Comedy of a stage struck: 
waitress and a flapjack tosser. F. II.11. 

Star Dust Trail, The, Fox, 5, Shirley Mason. A story of theatrical life on 
Broadway. F. II.2. 

hs Steel Preferred, Prod. Dist., 7, William Boyd, Vera Reynolds. Melodrama 
of the steel industry. (Sat. Eve. Post story by Herschel Hall.) F. 11.11. 

hs Steele of the Royal Mounted, Vitag., 6, Bert Lytell. Romance and faring 
adventure in the Canadian Northwest. (Novel by James Ol vdr" Uur- 
wood.) F. II.7. 

hs * Stella Dallas, Unit. Art., 10, Belle Bennett, Lois Moran, Ronald Col- 
man, Jean Hersholt. Outstanding portrayal of mother love of a vulgar 
mother with a good heart who clings to her child while separated from 
her husband, until she sees that she is hindering her daughter’s happi¬ 
ness. (Novel by Olive Higgins Prouty.) F. 11.11; E. VI.2. 

Stella Maris, Univ., 7, Mary Philbin. How a sheltered cripple has a rude 
awakening when she is cured and begins to have knowledge of the world. 
(Novel by William J. Locke.) F. II1.1. 

Still Alarm, The, Univ., 7, William Russell, Helene Chadwick. All about a 
fire chief and his marital troubles; spectacular fire shown with the use 
of fire apparatus. (Play by Joseph Arthur and A. C. Wheeler.) E\ 
III.l. 

Storm Breaker, The, Univ., 7, House Peters. Fishingvillage•' rotnauce, storm 
at sea, dramatic situations. (Novel, “Titans,” by Charles Guemon.) 
F. II.9. 

♦Street of Forgotten Men, The, Fam. PI., 7, Percy Mormont. A fraudulent 
cripple adopts a baby and when she grows up sacrifices himself that 
she may marry well without having the stain of her foster-father’s pro¬ 
fession revealed; unusual scenes of the cripple factory. (Liberty Maga¬ 
zine story by George Kibbe Turner.) F. II.7. 

Sun-Up, Metro., 7, Lucille La Verne, Conrad Nagel. Drama of the poor whites 
of the Southern mountains whose attitude “ agin’ the gov’ment ” is 
changed by a returned doughboy; splendid acting by Miss La Verne, but 
loosely adapted from the play. (Play by Lula Vollmer.) F. II.8. 

Swan, The, Fam. PL, 6, Adolphe Menjou, Frances Howard, Ricardo Cortez. 
A princess follows the dictates of her heart and marries a tutor instead 
of the prince she was betrothed to. (Play by Ferenz Molnar.) F. II.2. 

Talker, The, First Nat., 8, Lewis Stone, Anna Q. Nilsson, Shirley Mason, Tully 
Marshall. Mrs. Lenox comes to despise the rad cal ideas she talks so 
much about but not before she has been the cause of much unhappiness. 
(Play by Marion Fairfax.) F. II.6. 

j Taming of the West, The, Univ., 6, Hoot Gibson. How a yourig mun;*«eut 
out West to become a man, is ridiculed by the cowboys but wins their 
respect and a girl; good riding and splendid Western spirit. F. II.2. 

Teaser, The, Univ., 7, Laura La Plante, Pat O’Malley. Romance of a small 
town .flapper who suddenly finds herself in society. (Play by Adelaide 
Matthews and Martha Stanley.) F. 11.7. 

hs Thank You, Fox, 7, Alec Francis, Jacqueline Logan, George O’Brien. A 
kindly old minister is underpaid and otherwise mistreated by his congre¬ 
gation: excellent small town atmosphere. (Play by Winchell Smith and 
Tom Cushing.) F. 11.8. 

That Devil Quemado, F. B. O., 5, Fred Thomson. Western story in which 
Quemado is a kind of Robin Hood; good riding, clever stunts. F. II.4. 

That Man Jack, F. B. O., 5, Bob Custer. Western melodrama; swift riding, 
fist fights and rescues. F. II.7. 

♦Three Faces East, Prod. Dist., 7, Jetta Goudal, Clive Brook. Interesting story 
of spies during the World War. (Play by Anthony Paul Kelly.) 

F. III.l. 

hs Three Wise Crooks, F. B. O., 6, Evelyn Brent. The s mple, honest life of 
“ Ma Dickinson turns “ Flash ” Annie and her two companions from a 
life of thievery. F. 11.9. 

hs Thunder Mountain, Fox, 8, Madge Bellamy. A story of Kentucky folks, 
an odd mixture of theatricalism and realism; a circus girl scandalizes 
the community, a young feudist gets religion, and the people get a 
schoolhouse. (Play, “Howdy Folks,” by Pearl Franklin.) F. II.9. 
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hs * Thundering Herd, The, Fam. PI., 7, Lois Wilson, Jack Holt. Drama 
of the Western plains in 1876 showing the wholesale destruction of the * 
buffaloes; fine scenery, covered wagons, snow storm and fight with 
Indians. (Novel by Zane Grey.) F. II.3; E. V.5-6. 

Tides of Passion, Vitag., 7, Mae Marsh, Earl Schenck, Ben Hendriks. The love 
and righteousness of a woman triumphing over cruelty and jealousy. 
(Novel, “The Garden of Charity,” by Basil King.) F. II.5. 

Timber Wolf, The, Fox, 5, Buck Jones. Wild and woolly romance of the West; 
The Timber Wolf subdues the wild women from the East. (Novel by 
Jackson Gregory.) F. 11.8. 

Too Many Kisses, Fam. PI., 6, Richard Dix. Entertaining comedy about the 
son of a wealthy man who is sent where there are supposed to be no 
women, to escape a breach of promise suit. F. II.3. 

Torrent, The, Truart, 6, William Fairbanks. Melodrama on the cave man 
marriage—tragedy, romance. F. II.7. 

m *Tower of Lies, The, Metro., 7, Lon Chaney, Norma Shearer. Colorful story 
of a father whose daughter goes wrong while he keeps hi3* illus ons 
about her and almost loses his mind. (Novel, “The Emperor of Portu- 
gallia,” by Selma Lagerlof.) F. II.9; E. YI.2. 

hs Tracked in the Snow Country, Warner, 7, Rin-tin-tin, the dog. How a 
wolf-dog of the Northwest avenges the death of his master; races with 
dog sleds, snow scenes, thrilling fights with dog. F. II.6. 

Trail R der, The, Fox. 5, Buck Jones. Adventures of Tix Hartwell as a trail 
rider in the cow country. F. II.3. 

♦Unholy Three, The, Metro., 7, Lon Chaney. Three-circus'people—a ventrilo¬ 
quist, a strong man and a dwarf—keep a store to cover up their criminal 
practices; unusual story with excellent acting. (Novel by C. A. Rob¬ 
bins.) F. II.7; E. VI.l. 

Up the Ladder, Univ., 7, Virgin'a Yalli. How a man’s fortune is made possible 
by his wife who also saves him from another woman who nearly wrecks 
his life. (Play by Owen Davis.) F. 11.2. 

hs Vanishing American, The. Fam. PL, 10, Richard Dix, Lois Wilson. An in¬ 
teresting picture treating of the Indians’ struggle for existence, their 
early history, their services during the World War, and the abuses 
practised on them by Government agents. (Novel by Zane Grey.) 

F. II.9; E. VI.2. 

Verdict, The. Truart, 7, Lou Tellegen, William Collier, Jr., Louise Lorraine, 
Good mystery story—“ Who Fired the shot?” F. II.7. 

Vic Dyson Pays^ Arrow, 5, Ben Wilson, Neva Gerber. “ Mad ” Vic Dyson, 
embittered by failure, is at last won to his worth while self by love. 

F. II.2. ' 

Virgin, The, Truart, 7. Kenneth Harlan, Dorothy Revier. Ricardo, whose debts 
compel him to make a good marriage, is balked in his designs on Maria; 
Spanish settings. (Ballad, “ The Virg n of San Bias,” by San Sabeilb.) 

F. II.7. 

Wanderer, The, Fam. PL, 9, William Collier, Jr., Greta Nissen, Ernest Tor¬ 
rence. Story of the prodigal son with some spectacular embellishments ; 
Biblical setting. (Play by Maurice V. Samuels.) F. II.8. 

j Warrior Gap, Dav s. 5, Ben Wilson, Neva Gerber. Romance of a U. S. Army 
post in the Indian days of the West. (Novel by Gen. Charles King.) 

F. 11.10. 

Way of a Girl, The, Metro., 6. Eleanor Boardman, Matt Moore. Rosamond re¬ 
volts when she overhears her fianc£ tell her father that he knows how 
to manage women; original treatment in telling tale. (Novel, “Th6 
Summons.” by Katherine Newlin Burt.) F. II.4. 

We Moderns. First Nat., 7, Colleen Moore. A jazzy modern English girl is 
cured of her rad calism by a narrow escape from a dangerous situation’ 
(Play by Israel Zangwell.) F. 11.11. 

hs Welcome Home, Fam. PL, 6, Lois Wilson, Warner Baxter, Luke Cosgrave. 
Unique comedy of the trials of a young couple who have the man’s 
father come to live with them. (Play, “ Minnick,” by George S. Kauff¬ 
man and Edna Ferber.) F. II.5. 

hs What Fools Men, First Nat., 8, Shirley Mason, Lewis Stone. A flapper is 
finally tamed by her fianc£ when her father, owing to his snobbishness, 
has failed. (Novel. “ Joseph Greer and His Daughter,” by Henry Kitchell 
Webster.) F. II.9. 
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What Happened to Jones, Univ., 7, Reginald Denny. Comedy of a young man 
who becomes involved in all kinds of trouble and escapes being arrested 
by assuming bishop’s clothes, (Play by George Broadhurst.) F. II.l. 

Wheel, The, Fox, 8, Harrison Ford, Clare Adams. How gambling undoes Ted 
Morton; action, suspense, human interest. (Play by Winchell Smith.) 
F. II.7. 

m When the Door Opened, Fox, 7, Jacqueline Logan. A man, betrayed by his 
wife, goes out to the solitudes erroneously believing himself a murderer; 
flood, beautiful dog. (Novel by James Oliver Curwood.) F. 11.11. 

hs Where Was I?, Univ., 7, Reginald Denny, Marion Nixon, Pauline Garon. 
Tom Berford must find out where he was on a certain date to save his 
honor and hla business; farce. (Magazine story by Edgar Franklin.) 
F. II.8. 

hs White Desert, The, Metro., 7, Claire Windsor, Robert Frazer, Pat O’Malley. 
Story of railroad building through the Rockies, an avalanche and hero¬ 
ism. (Novel by Courtney Ryley Cooper.) F. II.7. , 

hs White Fang, F. B. Q., 6, “ Strongheart,” Ruth Dwyer, Theodore von Eltz. 
White Fang, the dog, plays a leading part in protecting his master in 
this drama of the Northwest. (Novel by Jack London.) F. IL5. 

m White Monkey, The, First Nat., 7, Barbara La Marr. Tony and his wife, 
struggling to make a living, become involved in the shallow life of a 
young society woman. (Novel, “The White Monkey,” by John Gals¬ 
worthy.) F. 11.0. 

j White Outlaw, The, Univ., 5, Jack Hoxie, his horse Scout and his dog Bunk. 
Excellent Western with an outlaw horse and a dog playing the leads. 
F. II.5. 

m Who Cares?, Columbia, 6, William Haines, Dorothy Devore, Beverly Bayne. 
Joan marries Martin though she does not love him; how this affects 
Martin and what happens to Joan’s self-centered soul is the theme. 
(Novel by Cosmo Hamilton.) F. II.3. 

Why Women Love, First Nat., 7, Blanche Sweet, Robert Frazer, Charles 
Murray. Melodrama of the sea—tragedy lightened with humor. (Play, 
“The Sea Woman,” by Willard Robinson.) ,F. 11.10. 

Wife Who Wasn’t Wanted, The, Warner, 7, Irene Rich, Huntly Gordon. Story 
of domestic life and political intrigue. F. II.8. 

Wild Bull’s Lair, The, F. B. O., 6, Fred Thomson. Western melodrama with 
haunted mountain and wild bull* F. II.7. 

Wild Fire, Vitag., 6, Aileen Pringle. Story of intrigue and deviltry, an exciting 
horse race* and romance revolving around the race horse Wild Eire. 
(Play by George V. Hobart and George Broadhurst.) F. 11.0. 

Wild Horse Mesa, Fam. PI., 7, Jack Holt, Billie Dove. Western romance of the 
capturing of wild horses; scenery beautiful and horses wonderfuL 
(Novel by Zane Grey.) F. IL7. 

Wild Justice, Unit. Art., 0, Peter the Great, a dog. Romance of the Frozen 
North and how a wonderful dog protected those he loved; clever acting 
of the dog. F. II.7. 

hs Wild, Wild Susan, Fam. PI., 6,. Bebe Daniels, Rod La Rocque. All about 
a wild young flapper who becomes a detective, and how she is cured of 
the detective fever by a prank played by her family. (Liberty Maga¬ 
zine story, “The Wild, Wild Child,” by Steuart M. Emery.) F. II.8. 

hs Winds of Chance, First Nat., 10, Anna Q. Nilsson, Ben Lyon, Hobart Bos- 
worth, Viola Dana. A colorful, episodic story of the Klondike. (Novel 
by Rex Beach.) F. II.8. 

Whigs of Youth, Fox, 6, Madge Bellamy. How a mother makes her three 
daughters realize that they made mistakes in picking their prospective 
husbands. (Story, “ Sisters of Jezebel,” by Harry P. Montayne.) F. II.5. 

Without Mercy, Prod. Dis., 7, Dorothy Phillips, Rockliffe Fellowes. Melodrama 
of revenge and how a man is forced in his later years, when on the 
verge of attaining Parliament, to pay for past crime. (Novel by John 
Goodwin.) F. 11.8. 

j Wizard of Oz, The, Chadwick, 7, Larry Semen. A fantastic tale in which 
The Scarecrow helps Dorothy regain her throne in the Kingdom of Oz. 
(Book by L. Frank Baum.) E. II.5. 

Woman Hater, The, Warner, 7, Helene Chadwick, Clive Brook. Parted by a 
misunderstanding in Paris, a man and woman meet years after in Amer¬ 
ica, where Fate almost tricks them again. (Novel, “The Eleventh Vir¬ 
gin,” by Dorothy Day.) F. 11.0. 
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hs Womanhandled. Fam. PI.. 7, Richard Dix, Esther Ralston. Gomedy of a 
young man who goes West to become a he-man for his girl. (Sat. Eve. 
Post story by Arthur Stringer.) F. II.l. 

Yiskor (Thou Shalt Remember), Penser, 8. Maurice Swartz and artists of 
Yiddish Art Theatre, New York. A Jewish youth remains true to his 
love in spite of temptation; a tale of 150 years ago in Poland. F. II.5. 
♦fancier the Great, Metro., 8, Marion Davies. Mamie, a waif, takes Alexander, 
a little boy whose mother has died, out West in a Ford in an effort to 
find his father; comedy, pathos, thrilling fights and romance. (Play by 
Salisbury Field.) F. II.fi. 

SHORT SUBJECTS (SCENIC, EDUCATIONAL AND DRAMATIC) 

j * Amundsen Polar Flight, Path A 8. Authentic picture of Amundsen flight in 
attempt to reach the North Pole. 

j Batto’s Race to Nome, Educ^ 2, Gunner Kasson, Baito, the dog. The race to 
Nome, Alaska, with antitoxin, driving the dog sled through the mountain 
snow storms. 

j Best Man, The, Univ.. 2 , Josie Sedgwick. Western romance above the aver¬ 
age of two-reel Westeners. 
j Concerning Cheese, Fox, 1. How cheese is made, 
j Corsica the Beautiful, Fox. 1. A camera trip to the island, 
m Functional Exercises, Mensendeick, 5. Scientific, educational film showing 
proper exercises for women and exercises for paralytics. Not for gen¬ 
eral use but to be shown before selected audiences with lecturer having 
medical knowledge. 

j Hodge Podge Series (Lyman H. Howe), Educ., 1 rl. each. Travel scenes 
with humorous animated drawings. 

Earth’s Other Half. 

Lots of Knots. 

Magical Movies. 

♦Movie Morsels. 

Pictorial Proverbs. 

The Story Teller. 

Topsy Turty Travel. 

Travel Treasures. 

The Village School. 

j *1 Remember, Short, 2. Charming childhood idyll picturieing the poem. “ I 
remember, I remember the house where I was born.” (Thomas Hood.) 
j In a China Shop, Fox, 1. How porcelain dishes and figures are made, 
j ♦In the Spider’s Grip, Educ., 1. A fantasy with insect characters; color, 
j Iron Trail Around the World, The, Fox, 1. Transportation by railroad and 
other means throughout the world, 
j Land of the Navajo, The, Fox, 1. The Navajo Indian at home, 
j Little Red Riding Hood, Univ., 2. Baby Peggy. Fantasy based on the story, 
j ' Marionettes, Educ., 1. Hope Hampton. Fantasy played by marionettes; 
color. 

hs Mars to Munich, Fox, 1. How beer is made in Munich, 
hs My Lady’s Perfume, Fox, 1. Madge Bellamy. How perfume is made, 
j *My Own Carolina, Fox, 1. Beautiful scenic views of North Carolina, 
j # Pathe Reviews, Path£, 1 rl. each. 

Nos. 1 and 2—Listed in 1924-25 Selected Pictures Catalog. 

No. 3—The pineapple industry of Hawaii; Nashville, Tenn. (color); “The 
Prettiest Girl I Know ” series—magazine cover girl chosen by Coles 
Philips. 

No. 4—How the Japanese make wooden slippers; Keep Fit series—fresh air and 
pep; Pittsburgh (color). 

No. 5—The Hummingbird; Chattanooga, the city of beautiful homes (color) ; 
Roy Chapman Andrews expedition into Mongolia—how science is search¬ 
ing for the Garden of Eden. 

No. 6—Old Spreewald, in the Battenburg marshes, Germany; Augusta, Ga.— 
the model city (color) ; Prettiest Girl series—the movie actress. 

No. 7—Secrets of Nature—a fish that might serve as man’s model, stickleback; 

Salt Lake City (color) ; Hot Dog—novelty. 

No. 8—White Art—photographic gem of snow; Table talk (Expos6 of etiquette 
series)—dining out; Denver, Colo, (color). 

No. 9—A pilgrimage up Fuji, sacred mountain of Japan; Toledo, Spain, 
(color) ; Prettiest Girl I Know series—“movie vamps.” 
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No. 10—Making friends with birds; Seattle (color) ; Roy Chapman Andrews 
expedition into Mongolia—the desert dwellers. 

No. 11—The Scourge—the life skory of the cabbage white butterfly; A dancing 
diversion; New Orleans (color). 

No. 12—The vanishing race—Ainu tribe of the island of Yezo, Japan; Table 
talk (Expose of etiquette series)—rough diamonds, Los Angeles (color). 

No. 13—Lad, the dog doctor, and his mate; Sbeitla, Tunis, a relic of Carthage 
(color) ; Prettiest Girl I Know series—Ned Way burn picking show¬ 
girls. 

No. 14—Indianapolis (color) ; Secrets of Nature—crabs and camouflage; Magic 
Minnie, a Japanese love-bird (novelty). 

No. 15—Sea and sundown on an Hawaiian beach; New York (color) ; Roy 
Chapman Andrews expedition into Mongolia—hunting grounds. 

No. 16—Back to Babylon; “ The Prettiest Girl I Know ” series—the showgirl 
chosen by Earl Carroll; New York, the seaport (color). 

No. 17—Tobacco growing in the Connecticut valley; Secrets of Nature—how 
the salmon reaches its spawning bed and some incidents on the way; 
Philadelphia (color). 

No. 18—Baltimore (color) ; Jack the Giant Killer—a legend brought to life; 
reindeer ranching in the far north. 

No. 19—The makin’s of an artist—the egg (humorous) ; Washington, D. C. 
(color) ; Roy Chapman Andrews expedition into Mongolia—The Sacred 
City. 

No 20—Life-like silhouettes of an Italian artist; Secrets of Nature—the May¬ 
fly; Savannah (color). 

No. 21-—The last of the Hawaiians; Jacksonville, Fla. (color) ; Quaint mar¬ 
riage customs, of all nations—The Highland bride. 

No. 22—Sugar industry of Hawaii; Richmond, Va. (color); The House of 
. mercy—Hospice of St. Bernard in the Pennine Alps. 

No. 23—Camera interview with Henry R. Rittenberg, American portrait 
painter; New York, (color); Roy Chapman Andrews expedition into 
Mongolia—The hill country. 

No. 24—Dancing the Albertina Rasch; Old fortress town of Fougeres, France 
(color) ; Secrets of nature—beaks and bills. 

No. 25—The mystic menagerie (novelty) ; The land of eternal summer, Pau, 
Pyrenees, (color) ; Quaint marriage customs of all nations—The Dutch 
bride. 

No. 26—Short and to the point, the story of a pin; The turrets of Amboise, 
France, (color) ; Acrobatics a la mode (novelty). 

No. 27—Morning mists over mountain lake; St. Louis, the mound city (color). 
Roy Chapman Andrews expedition into Mongolia—the fossil fields. 

No. 28—Parisian wonders in wax, life-like dummies; The gorges of Ardecke, 
southern France (color) ; Quaint marriage customs of all"'nations—the 
American bride, (Indians). 

No. 29—Lunch time scenes at the zoo; San Francisco, (color) ; Submarine 
salvager-how-tl*e underwater torch-reclaims sunken ships. 

No. 30—Reelfoot Lake, a submerged forest in the Mississippi Valley; The 
gardens of Seville; Two-legged horse race—ostriches (novelty). 

No. 31—The Indian Cathedral, an old Spanish Mission in Arizona; Roy 
Chapman Andrews expedition into Mongolia—the Treasure Hunt. 

No. 32—Yearly shearing on an Arizona sheep-ranch; Boston (color); Quaint 
marriage customs of all nations—Brittany. 

No. 33—The feast of the harvest—thanksgiving celebration of an African 
tribe; Avignon, the religious capital of ancient Gaul; Spartan Sports— 
Univ. of Southern Calif., Track & Field Team. 

No. 34—Incidents in the life of the Moroccans; Niort, canal town of south¬ 
west France; A fish-eye view of what goes on under water when humans 
invade it. 

No. 35—Caldron of Kilaea, volcano, Hawaii; Roy Chapman Andrews expedi¬ 
tion into Mongolia—tracing the first man; A jaunt through the Jura 
mountains. 

No. 37—Along the Suwanee River; Glass manufacture; Country life in France, 
Dog days (novelty). 

No. 38-rpapier-mache animals and what makes them go; Canyon of Ckam- 
pagnole, village in France-Swiss ^Its., (color) ; Quaint marriage cus¬ 
toms 1 of all nations—brides of the Orient. 

No. 39—How the peasants of Picardy manufacture cloth in their homes; San 
Antonio, Tex. (color) ; Through the magic eye of the microscope— 

» commonplace things. 
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No. 40—Salin-les-Bains, vacation resort of the Jura (color) ; Mining granite 
in the world’s largest quarries, Barre, Vt.; Twinkling toes (novelty). 
No. 41—“The city of Half-and-Half,” Ronda, in Moorish Spain, (color) ; Uses 
of India rubber; Hunting the sperm whale in the Antarctic. 

No. 42—Gorged of Rocamadour, mountainside village, Central France (color) ; 
Tree-top nurseries—heron, robin; Quaint marriage customs of all na¬ 
tions—brides of the Northland. 

No. 43—How West Point trains its cadets; Mont Dore, France’s favorite 
mountain resort (color) ; Sunlight, producer of energy (Tolhurst micro¬ 
scopic). 

No. 44—An old Hawaiian fisherman; Feminine farmers—a manles’s town in 
Switzerland, (color) ; Arcturus oceanographic expedition by Wm. Beebe. 
No. 45—American wild flowers—the thistle (color) ; How native Guatemalans 
get nourishment from trees and roots; “ Our Gang ” at home—what 
they will be when they grow up. 

No. 46—American wild flowers—brown-eyed Susan (color) ; Black Forest 
belles, 14th century fashion show; Insects walking on the water (Tol¬ 
hurst microscopic). 

No. 47—The bird-trappers—how the wily African huntsmen ensnare field 
sparrows; Moroccan days—the palace of a Moorish potentate; The Arc¬ 
turus oceanographic expedition by Wm. Beebe. 

No. 48—Camera interview with American painters—Hobart Nichols, landscape 
painter; American wild flowers (color) ; The stea of soda, Lake Magadi, 
Africa. 

No. 49—Replenishing Western forests; The gorges of the Cher, chateau 
country, France (color) ; How West Point builds America’s military 
man power. 

No. 50—Harvesting the ingredients of pies; Weaverg in Morocco (color) ; Knud 
Rasmussen’s three year pilgrimage through Arctic America. 

No. 51—Mara, the ancient capital of Japan; American wild flowers—the poppy 
and the wild rose (color) ; The bee’s daily bread. 

No. 52—The makin’s of an artist; Yale University (color) ; Annette Keller- 
man as a dancer. 

No. 1—(1926 series)—The minting of money; American wild flow’erg—lilies 
(color) ; Annette Kellerman in “The Sylph of the Sea.” 

No. 2—Date growing and picking in Egypt; Innocence—studies in babyhood; 

The Arcturus oceanographic expedition by Wm. Beebe, 
j Perfect view, Fox, 1. View’s of Canadian mountain scenery with humorous 
touch. 

Playing the ponies, Arrow, 2. No. 4, the Bride. An Adventure story with 
some fine racing scenes. 

j River Nile, the, Fox, 1. Primitive life along the river, 
j Secrets of life (Louis H. Tolhurst microscopic), Educ., 1 rl. each. 

Little People of the Sea. Showing life under water. 

♦Our Six-legged Friends. Insects under the microscope, 
j Sky tribe, the. Fox, 1. How the Pueblo Indianfe live today. 

Sportllght series (Grantland Rice), Path4, 1 rl. each, 
j Action. Fast action in games of sport, 
j All Astride. The use of horses in sports. 

j ♦All under the One Flag. Vacationing in the North and South, 
j *Animal Celebrities. Training animals for the movies. 

j ♦Barrier Busters. Showing the equality between man and woman in sports, 
j ♦Beauty Spots. Scenery and graceful pictures of diving, dancing, skating, etc. 
j Clever Feet. How important feet are in modern sports and dances, 
j ifude Ranch Days. Showing life on the ranches as it really is these days, 
j Learning How. Practically all kinds of sport “ practice makes perfect.” 
j Neptune’s Nieces. Exhibition swimming and diving, 
j Seven Ages of Sport. Showing sport from babyhood to old age. 
j Sons of Swat. Our national game of baseball. 

j ♦Sporting Armor. Comparing the old armor with the present-day armor 
used in outdoor sports. 

j Sporting Judgment. Showdng what good judgment means in sports, 
j Starting an Argument. Arguing as to which sport is the most sporting, 
fcs Then and Now. Old time sports contrasted with sports of today. 

Traps and Trouble. Golf playing. 

j Twinkle-Twinkle. How “ stars ” keep in trim, showing actors exercising 
and playing. 
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hs * Uprising Generation, The. How the youth of today train for the man of 
tomorrow; athletics for mere babies as well as the older boys, 
j What Price Touchdown. How football players are trained, 
j Why Kids Leave Home. How the circus in enjoyed by both young ,and old. 
j Steam Heated Islands, Fox, 1. Scenic picture of a volcanic island in the 
South Seas. \ 

hs ^Thirty Years Ago, Short. 1. Excellent retrospect of the beginning of 
motion picture making, giving notably the famous “ Great \ Train 
Robbery/’ 

j Toiling for Rest, Fox, 1. iJuusual views of traveling over glaciers of 
Northwestern Canada. 

j Voice of the Nightingale, The, Educ., 1. Fairy story explaining why the 
nightingale does not sing by day, the romance of two nightingales and 
the kindness of a little girl, color, 
j *West Wind, Fox, 1. Scenic of clouds and wind, very beautiful, 
j Where the Waters Divide, Fox, 1. Scenic, showing mountain watershed 
to three oceans. 

hs Whirlpool of Europe, The, Fox, 1. Excellent trevelog of Jugo-Slavia. 
j White Paper, Fox, 1. How printing paper is made. 

j Wild Beasts of Borneo, Educ., 2. Interesting pictures of jungle life ana 
capturing wild animals alive, taken by Mr. and Mrs. Lon C. Hunt. 

SHORT COMEDIES 

Adventures of Mazie Series, F. B. O., 2 rls. each. Alberta Vaughn, Larry Kent. 

No. 2 Constant Simp, The. Mazie Captures the counterfeiters, 
hs No. 7 Tea for Toomey. Mazie again uses her wits and helps to win a law 
suit. 

Ajax for Example, Univ., 2. Smiling Ben Corbett, Pewee Holmes; Two 
Suitors and only one girl, farce comedy. (Story by W. C. Tuttle in 
Adventure Magazine.) 

hs All Out, F. B. O., 2. The Three Kew-pies. Three fat and funny men 
disport themselves on a ranch and in a roller skating rink, 
hs Amateur Detective, The, Fox, 2. Earle Foxe. Van Bibber becomes a 
detective and finds a stolen picture before anyone knows that it has 
been stolen. (Story by Richard Harding Davis.) 
hs Andy's Lion Tale, Univ., 2. Andy Gump shows his son how T to catch a 
I on; slapstick. 

j *Ask Grandma, Paths, 2. Our gang. Tale of a boy who refused to be babied. 
Bashful Jim, Path6, 2. Ralph Graves. Slapstick comedy of a bashful young 
man. . 

hs Battling Romeo, Bischoff, 2. Eddie Gribben, Mildred June. Burlesque 
on Romeo and Juliet. 

j Better Movies, Pathe, 2. Our gang goes into the movies. 

Beware, Educ., 2, Lige Conley. Fantastic slapstick. 

hs Big City, The, Univ., 2, Edna Marian. What happened to a country girl 
in a big city. 

hs Big Game Hunter, The, Fox, 2, Earle Foxe. Van Bibber catches a lion 
with a butterfly net. (Story by Richard Harding Davis.) 
j Boys will be Joys, Path6, 2. Our gang makes a Coney Island. (Short 
story by Irwin S. Cobb.) 

j Buried Treasure, Pathe, 2. Our gang starts out for Capt. Kidd's buried 
treasure. 

hs *Buster’s Nightmare, Univ.,2. Arthur Trimble. Buster Brown and his 
dog Tige. 

j Captain’s Kid, The, F, B. O., 1. Animated slapstick adventures, 
j Circus Today, Pathe, 2. Slapstick comedy—clowns, acrobats and escaped 
lions. 

Cleaning Up, Educ., 2, Johnny Arthur. Hubby shows his wife how T to keep 
house; slapstick. 

j *Cuckoo Love, PatM, 2, Glenn Tyron. Slapstick. 

hs Cupid a La Carte, Fox, 2, Florence Gilbert. About a railroad restaurant 
waitress who turns out to be the President's daughter. (Story by 0. 
Henry.) 
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j Daddy Goes A-Huuting, Path6, 2. Glenn Tyron. Slapstick with clever 
dog and baby. 

j Dinky Doodle Comedies, (Bray), F. B. O., 1 rl. each. 

Cinderella. Humorous animated drawings giving the story of Cinderella 
up-to-date. 

Circus, The. Animated drawings of a visit at the circus. 

Giant Killer, The. Animated drawing of modern version of the tal<* 

Magic Lamp, The. Animated drawings of an up-to-date version of “Alad¬ 
din’s Lamp.” 

Peter the Panhandler. A fantastic retelling of “ Peter Pan ” in animated 
drawings. 

j Dog Biscuits, Univ., 1, Arthur Lake, Olive Hasbrouck. Comedy of two 
rivals and a bull dog. 

j Dog Days, Pathd, 2. Our gang comedy of children and dogs, 
hs Dome Doctor, The, Educ., 2, Larry Semon. Slapstick comedy of a hair¬ 
dressing parlor. 

j *Dr. Pyckle and Mr. Pride, F. B. O., 2, Stan Laurel. Burlesque on “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 

j Dynamite Doggy, Educ., 2, Al. St. John. Slapstick of what happened when 
doggy swallowed some dynamite, 
j Eighteen Karat, Univ., 2, Slapstick. 

Family Entrance, Pathd, 1. A satire on going to the motion pictures, 
hs Fares, Please, Educ., 2, Al. St. John. Slapstick comedy of the manager 
of a trolley line. 

j * Felix the Cat at the Rainbow’s End, Educ., 1. Cartoon with Felix finding 
the pot of gold at the rainbow’s end. A witch takes it from him but 
he retrieves it by a good deed. 

j Felix the Cat Kept on Walking, Educ., 1. Cartoon in which Felix on the 
advice of a poet tries to walk to the edge of the horizon. He can’t 
reach it but circles the world and expresses his opinion of the poet. 
Fiddle Sticks, Pathe, 2, Harry Langdon. N Slapstick, 
j First Love. Pathd, 2. Our gang in a beauty parlor. 

hs Flying Fool, A, Fox, 2 Chester Wood, Marion Harlan. Amusing comedy 
with interesting stunt flying and trick photography, 
hs Ghost of Folly, The, Pathd, 2, Alice Day. Amusing slapstick in a haunted 
house where two real estate sharks play spooks, 
j Good Cheer, Path£, 2. Our gang has a visit from Santa Claus, 
hs Good Morning, Madam, Pathd, 2, Ralph Graves. Slapstick of two book 
agents having a hard time getting along. 

Good Spirits, Educ., 2. Slapstick comedy on a medium seance, 
j Grief in Bagdad, Fox, 2. Monkey .comedy take-off on “ The Thief of 
Bagdad.” 

hs Guest of Honor, The, Fox, 2, Earle Foxe. Van Bibber, on board a man- 
of-war again makes a hero of himself. (Story by Richard Harding 
Davis.) 

Half a Hero, Educ., 2, Lloyd Hamilton. Slapstock adventures of a would-be 
hero. 

Have a Heart, Educ., 1. Slapstick of a man who went to the hospital just to 
meet the nurse. 

He Who Gets Smacked, Path6, 2, Ralph Graves. Slapstick of a fighter in spite 
of himself. 

j He Who Gets Socked, Educ., 1. Pen and ink vaudeville. 

Heart Breaker, The, Fox, 2, Sid Smith, Judy King. Slapstick with broad 
humor and burlesque. 

hs Hello Hollywood, Educ., 2, Lige Conley. Slapstick on the lure of motion 
pictures. 

Henry, O. Stories, see Cupid a la Carte, Shoes, Transients in Arcadia. 

Hero of Piperock, The, Univ., 2, Smiling Ben Corbett, Peewee Holmes. Pilgrim 
Day celebration in an Arizona town; slapstick, 
hs Hey Taxi, Arrow, 2, Bobby Ray. Slapstick of the life of a taxi driver, 
hs High Hopes, Educ., 2, Cliff Bowes. What a beauty parlor did to him; 
slapstick. 

High Jinx, Fox, 2. One way to evade unwelcome visits of a mother-in-law; 
slapstick. 
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hs His High Horse, Educ., 2. Slapstick of the perils and humor of horseback 
riding. 

Hold My Baby, Patlie, 2. Very funny comedy about a baby on a sleeping car. 
hs *Hold Tight, F. B. O., 2, Joe Rock. An acrobatic and aeroplane stunt 
comedy; good trick photography. 

j Hooked, Educ., 2. Lloyd Hamilton. Slapstick misadventures of an invol¬ 
untary stowaway. 

hs Hot and Heavy, Educ., 2, Eddie Nelson. A rought tale of toughs and heroes, 
slapstick. 

Hotsy Totsy, Patli6, 2, Alice Day.' Slapstick in a department store, 
j *Iron Mule, The, Educ., 2, Ai. St. John. Slapstick take-off on “The Iron 
llorse.” 

j Judge’s Crossword Puzzles, Educ., 1 rl. each. Comedy crossword puzzle. 
No. 1280-1291, 1293. 

hs Laughing Ladies, Path6, 2, Lucien Littlefield The misadventure of den¬ 
tist; slapstick. 

j Lion Love, Fox, 2. What happened when a lion got loose in the house. 
Listen Lady, Path£, 2, Ralph Graves. A window model poses as a society man 
with disastrous results; farce, 
hs Low Tide, Educ., 2. Slapstick of life on a houseboat. 

Mad Rush, The. Educ., 1. Slapstick. 

j *Mary, Queen of Tots, Path<§, 2. Our gang. Clever picture of dolls coming 
to life; acting and trick photography excellently combined, making an 
exceptional picture. 

Min Walks in Her Sleep, Univ., 2. The perilous places that Min gets into while 
sleep walking give both Andy and the audience many a thrill, 
j Min’s Home on the Cliff, Univ., 2. Slapstick of Andy Gump, *Min and 
Chester. 

hs Movie Madness, Univ., 2, Edna Marian. A movie mad girl invites a movie 
company to take pictures in her house, they wreck it from roof to cellar, 
then depart. 

Neptune’s Stepdaughter, Fox, 2. Slapstick comedy laid on and in the ocean, 
j Nobody Wins, Univ., 1. Slapstick. 

Nobody Works But Father, Fox, 2. Slapstick on the adventure of a spoilt son 
who makes good. 

j Oh, Buster, Univ., 2, Arthur Trimble. Buster Brown and his dog Tige. 
j On Edge, Educ., 2, Lige Conley. Slapstick of high building that keeps one’s 
nerves on edge. 

j One Wild Ride, Path6, 2, Our gang. Farina takes a wild ride in a horseless 
and motorless carriage. 

j Only a Country Lass, Educ., 1. Fantassy acted by beetles, color, 
hs Pace Makers, The, F. B. O., 2 rls! each, George O’Hara, Alberta Vaughn. 
No. 2—He who Gets Rapped. The tale of a football game. (Story by H. C. 
Witwer.) 

No. 8—Three Bases East. Baseball story—comedy and exciting game (Story 
by H. C. Witwer.) 

hs Papas’ Darling, Fox, 2. Slapstick with dog and lion, 
hs Parisian Knight, A, Fox, 2, Earle Foxe. Van Bibber again becomes a hero 
against his will by finding a lost child. (Story by Richard Harding 
Davis.) 

Playing the Swell, Univ., 2, Wanda Wiley. What happens when one sails 
under false colors; slapstick. 

Puppy Love Times, Path6, 2*, Alice Day. Slapstick, 
hs Rainy Knight, A, Path6, 2. Slapstick. 

j Saturday Afternoon, Path6, 3, Harry Landdon. What happened when she 
* gave her husband a dime to spend; slapstick, 
j Scientific Husband, The, Fox, 2, Bryan Foy. An inventive husband keeps 
the household in commotion; slapstick. 

Sherlock Sleuth, Path6, 2, Arthur Stone. The hotel detective has a hard time 
capturing the “ Weasel ” but does it eventually, 
j Shoes, Fox, 2, Brooks Benedict, Marian Harlan. A shoe merchant tries to 
sell shoes to the barefooted natives of South America. (Story by O. 
Henry in volume “ Gabbages and Kings.”) 
j Shootin’ Injuns, Path6, 2. Our gang runs away and their experiences in 
an electrical house. 

j Six Faces West, Davis, 2. “ Kid ” comedy. 
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j Smith’s Landlord, Path6, 2 Slapstick. 

j So This Is Art, Fox, 2. Slapstick with monkey actors. 

hs Somewhere in Somewhere, Path6, 2, Charles Murray, Lucien Littlefield. 

4 Slapstick of life in the trenches. 

hs Spanish Romeo, A, Fox, 2, Earle Foxe. Van Bibber attends a bull fight 
and again becomes a hero. (Story by Richard Harding Davis.) 

Step Fast, Educ., 2. Slapstick. 

hs Stop, Looke and Whistle, Fox, 2. Slapstick of how the station agent pro¬ 
tects the $10,000 money chest. 

hs * Strong For Love, Fox, 2. A hypochondriac is kidnapped on a tramp 
steamer where he becomes a stoker and regains his health, 
j Taxi War, The, Univ., 2, Eddie Gordon. Slapstick. 

j Tender Feet, Educ., 2, Walter Hiers. Slapstick burlesquing Western films, 
hs There She Goes, Univ., 2, Wanda Wiley. Hilarious comedy in which girl 
is mistaken for a gun-woman. 

j Tin Hoss, The, Davis, 2. Children’s comedy in which a tin locomotive 
is built. 

hs Tourist, The, Educ., 2, Johnny Arthur. Trials of a motor tourist. 
Transients In Arcadia, Fox, 2, Mary Akin, Hugh Allen. Mamie and Harold 
on vacation pretend to be wealthy, with almost disastrous results. 
(Story by O. Henry.) 

j Two Cats And a Bird, Educ., 1. Comic animated drawings- with animals. 
Two Poor Fish, Educ., 1. Comic animated drawings of a fisherman. 

Uneasy Three, > The, PathG, 2. Charlie .Chase, Katherine Grant. Burlesque on 
the crook drama. 

Van Bibber Stories, see The Amateur Detective, The Big Game Hunter, Th$ 
Guest of Honor, A Parisian Knight, A Spanish Romeo, The Wrestler. 
hs What Price Goofy, Path4, 2, Charlie Chase. Slapstick amusing above 
the average; clever dog. 

j Wild Cat Willie, Educ., 2. Slapstick comedy of a football hero, 
hs * Wrestler, The, Fox, 2, Earle Foxe. Van Bibber drowns a wrestler in 
grand style (Story by Richard Harding Davis.) 
j *Your Own Back Yard, Path6, 2. Antics of the gang based on the old negro 
melody, “ Honey, play in your own back yard.” 


Mr. Barrett (continuing). In addition, the board receives a 
modest amount from the sale of its informational literature and its 
bulletin service or guides to the selected, classified films, furnished 
on a weekly and monthly schedule. As the demand for this service 
increases it is slowly placing the expense of this work on a self- 
sustaining basis apart from any funds collected on its review charge 
to the motion-picture industry, which is its only charge to that 
industry. 

Mr. Fenn. This publication is paid for by the National Board of 
Review ? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenn. And not by the moving picture people. 

Mr. Barrett. Not by the motion picture people. Some of the 
motion picture people subscribe to it. 

Mr. Fenn. On, yes, it is 25 cents; it is a regular publication. 

Mr. Barrett. Aid I may say that the subscriptions of the com¬ 
panies, the publicity officers of the companies, to this would about 
finance its printing cost. 

The better films committee work is partially sustained by mem¬ 
bership fees of two kinds—associate at $2 per member per annum, 
and cooperating at $10 per member per annum. The fee of $1 is 
asked for each member of an affiliated, organized group under the 
Better Films or the Motion Picture Study Club plan, full informa¬ 
tion about which, in pamphlet form, is submitted with this statement 
May I place that in the record, Air. Chairman. 

Mr. Fenn. Without objection*, this will be placed in the record. 
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(The pamphlet above referred to is as follows:) 

A PLAN FOR MOTION-PICTURE STUDY CLUBS 

» 

[Iwaaed by tbe National Committee for Better Films, New York City, affiliated with the 

National Board of Review] 


Sociological. Reasons fob Supfobting the Motion-Picture Study Club Plan 


[By Prof. Leroy E. Bowman, Department of Social Science, Columbia University, and 
secretary of the National Community Center Association] 

Community organizers have accumulated certain experience with the habits 
of people who get together to organize for their own betterment. One of the 
outstanding habits of people is to go through a set of motions to relieve any 
emergency or supply any need almost immediately it is brought to their atten¬ 
tion. It is nothing unusual to have a matter of importance presented to a group 
of citizens meeting together in their omnipotent capacity of local democracy, 
and for them to pass a resolution immediately afterwards which in its wording 
would imply that the need was eliminated by the passing of the resolution. 
There are several fallacies in this method jot^chrhTlirocedure and it is these 
fallacies that the Motion-Picture Study Club is intended to reduce or eliminate. 

The first need is for the supplying of a better knowledge of the situation. 
Sometimes the very finest institutions operate to produce maladjustments or 
needs in society. To correct an evil, therefore, there is needed a great deal of 
study, usually after the evil is called to our attention. It is incumbent upon 
those who seek to control to stop the impulse to eradicate an evil immediately 
and to stop it long enough to be sure that all possible knowledge of the subject 
is brought to bear on the solution. 

The second consideration, which is just as important but often is slighted or 
even ignored, is that of sympathetic understanding of the point of view of those 
in opposition. Facts can be looked at in more than one way, and where inter¬ 
ests are involved it becomes a necessity for a person who seeks constructive 
social action to have some emotional or sympathetic understanding of the other 
fellow. That involves some sort of association with him. As Charles Lamb has 
said and as has been so tritely repeated, it is exceedingly diflicult to hate alto¬ 
gether a person with whom one associates. The Motion-Picture Study Club 
plans to bring into relationship those who are on different sides of this ques¬ 
tion, partly because a conflict of opinions is always wholesome, and paartly also 
that any measures adopted or even approved shall take into account every factor 
of the situation. 

The third point involved is that of mere time. The person who hurries too 
much is very apt to make a mistake, and the decision that is made by a group 
too rapidly is very apt to be unjust. Ideals are not the saime in their sig¬ 
nificance the first time they are heard as the twentieth or hundredth time. The 
Motion-Picture Study Club provides time for what the psychologists call “ asso¬ 
ciation of ideas.” 

Not only is anyone who is genuinely interested in better films anxious to get 
the point of view of the person who disagrees with him, but he is anxious to 
bring as many people into the consideration of these problems as is humanly 
possible. When we organize for one active purpose, tire membership of our 
organization is apt to be narrowed to a few. The purpose of study, however, 
can involve the interests of a large number of people. We are not seeking that 
each one get the same idea from the study that we engage in of motion pictures, 
their production, methods, personnel, and so on. We are anxious that each per¬ 
son form his own conclusion. However, even though we differ, the facts upon 
which we are basing our conclusions are the same. It seems, therefore, that one 
excellent way in which to increase the number of persons who take an active 
interest in this matter is to prolong our studies and to base any decisions on 
accurate information. Democracy is an ideal rather than an actuality in 
America. Surely it has no significance whatsoever applied to a small group of 
seif-constituted censors who not only disregard facts, who not only hasten to 
conclusions but who seem to be anxious to make a decision on the wishes of a 
small minority. There are certain types of persons always interested in certain 
problems. The most wholesome foundation for organization is built by those 
people when they reach out to other types of persons. 

To sum it up, the Motion-Picture Club is the sensible, durable, democratic, 
sympathetic way of doing things. It is easy to be a moralist. All one has to 
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do is to offer snap judgment on the basis of his own emotions. It is difficult to 
know and understand, but it is the most helpful procedure to adopt. The 
Motion-Picture Study Club in essence is an attempt to withhold action until 
the group is sure, to get all the facts, to get both sides of a situ&tt<m» to bring 
into the group as many people as possible, to establish organization for better 
fihas on Arm foundations, and to grow slowly but surely. 

The Plan 

WHY THE TKltAt “ MOTiON^FICTURE STUDY CLUB ” 1 

When the better films movement began to take shape about 1915 or 1916 this , 
term was adopted less in recognition of the better films that existed than to 
express a demand for better films than it was thought by many were gener¬ 
ally being shown. The movement was not so much one of cooperation with 
the exhibitor to “make the best films pay best” as to persuade him simply 
to show the superior films in preference to the inferior, and also in a limited 
way to inform the discriminating, educated elements of a community who 
were independent enough to evince their interest in motion pictures by actu¬ 
ally going to see them of the films that were most worth while. It was per¬ 
haps five or six years later before the value of the methods which are well 
known to-day of the selecting and indorsing of motion pictures by citizen 
groups according to what seems to be their type-of-audience suitability, and 
the publication of such indorsements in the newspapers for public guidance, 
was to any extent recognized outside of the communities where the earliest 
attempts at this form of civic activity were made. 

As might be expected many of these citizen groups on motion pictures, pat¬ 
terning their name after the better films movement, have been called “better 
films committees’’—despite the fact that once a better films committee is 
established and has made itself a force, so that the exhibitor does show not 
only the best pictures but maintains a uniformly high standard, the implica¬ 
tion in its title, that the committee is dissatisfied and wants better films 
from the exhibitor thnn he is giving them, may be a false one, although, of 
course, ideally, no matter how production standards may be raised, we will 
always look for still better films. 

Moreover, many so-called “ better films committees ” have come into being, 
languished and passed away because conditions were not favorable to their 
immediately exerting an influence upon local exhibitions and they could per¬ 
ceive no other object for their continued existence; or because their efforts, 
based on no practical knowledge and no clearly defined purpose or program, 
were unwisely directed; or because—more noticeably the cause—they were the 
efforts of isolated groups, having no contact with other groups and so unable 
to benefit by their experience. 

On the other hand, the better films committees which have persisted and 
have evolved a conscious and adhered-to-program, have inevitably developed 
other functions. Their members have found that if they were to lead the 
public in their motion-picture attendance, they must themselves be discriminat¬ 
ing critics of the motion picture instead of mere criticizers. And so they have, 
to the measure of the facilities at their disposal, become students of the motion 
picture, and now much time is devoted at the meetings of various better films 
committees to critical discussion of recent photoplays, to the reading of papers 
on various aspects of motion pictures, and, where feasible, to listening to 
addresses by persons identified with the industry in order to promote an 
understanding of motion-picture art and processes. 

This history appears to point to the desirability of the adoption by new , 
citizen groups on motion pictures of a group name which will connote the fact 
that they are primarily students of the screen—not censors nor uplifters nor 
even necessarily persons who are asking the exhibitor to give them better pic¬ 
tures than he is giving or perhaps can give—but rather students who, through 
a knowledge of the motion picture, will assume naturally and rightly, sooner or 
later, a recognized place as encouragers of the best in motion pictures, as mold- 
ers of public taste and leaders of public patronage. 


1 Any existing organization, calling itself by a different name, tout which is eligible for 
membership in the national committee for better films, may adopt this plan without 
changing its name to Motion Picture Study Club. 

22126—26-21 
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“ Motion-picture study club ” is a term which seems to meet this requirement. 
It has also this further advantage: That since all the functions of a better 
films committee can not always be performed at the start, its members are 
by the name “ motion-picture study club ” protected from public criticism in the 
event that it does not measurably for some time influence public patronage 
or the type of local exhibition. As a better films committee which has not 
brought about better films, it is, so long as that condition lasts, stamped as 
a failure; as a motion-picture study club it can continue its existence, studying 
the motion picture, gathering new members, and proving the sincerity of its 
purpose—until it finds that it has actually become a force for better films and 
knows that it can enlarge its functions with public support. The importance 
sometimes of “making haste slowly” in the operation of such groups is set 
forth by Professor Bowman in the foreword. 

With regard to motion-picture groups which are established under the name 
of “better films committee,” or with regard to sections of the country where 
this term has become decidedly popular, we would hesitate to recommend the 
adoption of a different name, just as we would hesitate to change the name 
of the national committee for better films. Consequently, in the following 
plan for motion picture study clubs let it be understood that the term “ better 
films committee,” or, in fact, any other term, such as “ indorsers of photoplays,” 
“cinema club,” etc., may be used wherever such is the favored term. 

OBJECTS 

The objects of a motion picture study club, as stated in the charter of affili¬ 
ated membership furnished by the national committee for better films, shall be: 

To study the motion picture as a medium of entertainment, instruction, 
and artistic expression through a regularly conducted program of club instruc¬ 
tion and discussion. 

To bring to the attention of the public the finer pictures and, where possible, 
entire programs, classified according to their type-of-audience suitability, and 
in general to cooperate with the local exhibitors in encouraging public support 
for all fine pictures. 

To establish in the minds of the public the fact that the one and only 
fair and effective way of bringing public opinion to bear on motion pictures 
is through the constructive methods of the better-films movement—namely, 
selection, classification, emphasis on the best, enlisting support of worthy 
films; not through legalized censorship, which produces results which are at 
best negative and which may be destructive of the highest achievement and 
stultifying to the finest efforts of screen artists. 

To further emphasize the fact that the majority of motion pictures are not 
made for children, but that the motion picture is a form of entertainment 
directed at its fullest expression toward mature audiences, and must be 
encouraged as such if its highest artistic, entertainment, and educational 
possibilities are to be realized; again, to emphasize the fact, however, that 
certain films are definitely suitable for boys and girls, and that such pic¬ 
tures may be regarded as “family” pictures; that others, while having a 
decidedly adult appeal or while not in their entirety especially suitable for 
boys and girls, may be witnessed by them when properly accompanied, and 
that these pictures may be regarded as “ general-audience ” pictures ; while 
others can be understood and appreciated only by an intelligent adult audience 
and may be regarded as “ mature-audience ” pictures. 

To regard as the basis of local indorsement the lists of selected pictures 
issued by the national committee for better films which are chosen by the 
review committees of the National Board of Review in accordance with the 
national committee’s principles of selection, these review committees, compris¬ 
ing upward of 250 trained, disinterested, volunteer members, having no con¬ 
nection with the motion-picture industry, who make their decisions, which 
the national committee for better films accepts, by majority ballot. 

To recognize the better-films work, as herein described, on the part of related 
groups as an effort to bring to the better motion pictures an appreciative and 
intelligent public in order that an enlightened public opinion may be exer¬ 
cised in a democratic way upon a great entertainment medium and its best 
growth cultivated. % 
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PROGRAM OF WORK 

The success of the motion picture study club rests on a well-thought-out 
pregram that will both interest the members and carry out in the activity 
of the club the idea expressed of studying the motion picture in order to 
determine the most practical way of conducting better-films work. It is 
difficult for the individual club to undertake such a program, which is part 
of a national movement, in such a way as to make its efforts fit in and 
function with the efforts of like clubs elsewhere, thus becoming itself a unit 
in a broadly effective plan, without some guidance in thought as well as in 
lines of action. 

The outstanding feature of the program presented—a feature directly in keep 
ing with the purpose of the study-club idea—is an introductory course of 
10 study-club papers, 1 for each regular monthly meeting of a club during 
a year, thfs to be followed by advanced courses for subsequent years elab¬ 
orating on the subjects touched on in the introductory course. 

Each paper will deal with some phase of motion pictures and an outline 
will be furnished thereon, edited by an authority on that phase, with refer¬ 
ences to books, articles, pamphlets, etc., also with a statement where needed 
of not readily ascertainable facts, which may be used to elaborate the papers 
as furnished by the national committee. Each paper will, it is planned, con¬ 
tribute from some angle to an understanding of motion pictures and related 
questions such as is necessary for the study-club group to have in order to 
perfprm intelligently its functions. 

Thus the papers will deal with such subjects as the history of motion pic¬ 
tures, the social problems they have raised, the psychology of censorship, the 
psychological reactions of audiences, the means of improvement likely to prove 
successful, the questions of taste and morals, the nature of the motion picture 
as a popular entertainment, as a visual educator, as a medium for artistic 
expression, as a thing of social meaning, as a form of expression in relation 
to other arts, as to how its growth may be directed by intelligent perceptive 
public opinion, etc. 

These papers with references yill be presented in order to all of the clubs 
engaged in the study. In this way a growing group, composed of coordinated 
units, will be maintained in an activity of self-education and consequent 
clarification. A kind of university may thus be developed for interested 
workers in a broadening field. 

Out of this, it is hoped, will grow the nucleus of that intelligent and percep¬ 
tive audience that alone can make possible an effective encouragement and 
support of all that in finest in motion pictures. 

With the above in mind the following are presented as leading activities 
in a program of work for each club: 

1. Regular monthly meeting of club for the transaction of business, the 
exchange of ideas, and the general study of the motion picture. (See Adden¬ 
dum I.) 

2. The discovery of the better films through a check-up of local bookings 
with the selected lists of the national committee and the reviews in exceptional 
Photoplays (see Addendum VII, p. 20) ; the giving of publicity of these through 
the publication of a weekly photoplay guide in the local newspapers; and the 
securing through other available means of local support for these, mainly by 
special cooperation with the exhibitor and contact with other organizations 
of the community. (See Addendum II.) 

3. Encouraging the exhibitor to arrange complete family programs once or 
twice a week, preferably on fixed nights, which shall come to be known to 
the community as of an acceptable standard and suitable for the whole family 
to attend together. (See Addendum III.) 

4. The organization and carrying on of junior niatinge work, where possible 
and advisable, to meet the idea of special programs of films particularly suit¬ 
able for children. (See Addendum IV.) 

5. Open meeting nights, for the purpose of interesting and educating the 
whole community in the work of the study club through the free showing of 
some unusual, artistic picture such as may occasionally be provided for these 
programs ♦ by the National Board of Review, through its committee on excep¬ 
tional photoplays, or through the address of some authority on one of the 
various phases of the motion picture. (See Addendum V.) 
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ORGANIZATION 

Personnel .—Any group of people may form a motion-picture study club. Its 
influence, however, will naturally be in proportion to the number of leaders 
of the intellectual and civic life of the community who belong. An effort 
should therefore be made at the outset to gather into its membership leading 
citizens who are also believers in and patrons of motion pictures, that it may 
immediately undertake the most important functions contemplated under this 
plan. It should embrace representatives of all important organizations who, 
while reflecting the ideas of the organization to which each belongs, will yet 
act primarily as individuals. Exhibitors should by all means by included. 

Officers .—At the first meeting a temporary chairman should be elected who, 
with the assistance of such persons as he or she may select, will perform all 
immediately necessary functions. A committee on constitution should be 
appointed by the chair. This constitution should provide for a president, vice 
president, secretary, and treasurer, whose election will follow the adoption of 
the constitution. 

Committees .—Most of the committees may start with two or three members 
and be enlarged as occasion demands. 

Chairmen for the following committees should be appointed by the president 
as it becomes feasible and desirable to create such committees, which should 
be known as publicity, program, extension (membership), exceptional photo¬ 
plays, library, cooperation, junior matin6es, hostess, visiting, review, exhibitor 
contact. (See Addendum VI.) 


financing 

Expenses (necessary and optional) : (1) Stationery, postage, etc. 

(2) Some slight expense in connection with open-meeting nights. A hall 
can generally be obtained free of charge, perhai>« even the services of an 
operator for the picture, if one is to be shown. Poss.bly, later in the club’s 
history, fees may be incurred for certain speakers. 

(3) The sending of one or more delegates to the national better-films con¬ 
ference, embracing the annual luncheon of the National Board of Keview. 

(4) Purchase of books, magazines, pamphlets, etc., on motion pictures. This 
expense can be largely eliminated where the library cooperates in supplying 
the needs of the committee. 

(5) Yearly dues of $1 per member to be sent to the national committee for 
better films, which will (1) entitle each individual member to the three major 
publications of the national committee, viz, Film Progress, Exceptional Photo¬ 
plays, and the Monthly Photoplay Guide, and (2) qualify the club financially 
for study-club membership in the national committee, entitling it to one set 
of the complete services of the national committee, said dues, however, being 
predicated on the basis of not less than 15 members, or a yearly* remittance 
of not less than $15 to the national committee. (See Addendum VII.) 

(6) Annual or semiannual donation to the national committee for better 
films for the extension of its work. (Optional.) 

Income (assured and possible) : (1) Small initiation fee if desired. 

(2) Annual dues from study-club members. 

These should be made sufficient to cover the inevitable small expenses of the 
club plus the $1 subscription per study-club member to the major publications 
of the national committee. 

From the standpoint of the study club it is important that its members 
receive the publications of the national committee, as provided, as a constant 
stimulus to their interest in the work of the club and of the national com¬ 
mittee, enabling them to be more efficient members than otherwise, since only 
a small part of the information contained in these publications ^an be relayed 
to them at meetings or through the columns of the local newspaper. 

To the general public these publications, viz. Film Progress, Exceptional 
Photoplays, and Monthly Photoplay Guide, are not obtainable at less than $2 
associate-membership dues for the calendar year; but in view of the importance 
of their being received by each member of the local group, the national com¬ 
mittee w T ill, as stated, supply them to the study club at the rate of $1 per 
member per calendar year. 

It is understood that these $1 dues are to be sent to the national committee 
for each and every member, as it is only on that condition that the national 
commitee can undertake to provide the publications at this special rate. The 
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dues must be collected and transmitted to the national committee by the 
treasurer of the study club. The national committee will, however, mail its 
publications direct to each individual member. 

For those members joining the study club after July 1 it may fix its dues 
for the last half year so as to cover a remittance of only 50 cents to the 
national committee for its publications for that period. 

(3) Profits from junior matinees. (See Addendum IV.) 

(4) Special—such as benefits, card parties, etc. These, however, should 
be resorted to very rarely and only as special circumstances justify, as ordi¬ 
narily the club should not have expenses beyond its income from other sources. 

CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

Constitution and by-laws should be based on this plan. The former should 
provide for study-club membership of the organization in the national com¬ 
mittee for better films. (See suggestion for by-laws under “ review committee ” 
in Addendum VI, p. 19, review committee.) 

Addenda 

I. ORDER OF BUSINESS AT MEETINGS 

1. Heading of minutes of previous meeting. 

2. Reports from officers including presentation by the secretary of any com¬ 
munications which should come before the club. 

3. Reports of committee chairmen. The chairman of the committee on 
exceptional photoplays should include announcement of titles of exceptional 
pictures which are booked for showing in the local theaters during the coming 
month. 

4. Reading of study paper. This is one of the papers provided in outline by 
the national committee for better films to cover what may be termed a yearly 
course for all affiliated study clubs, embracing outstanding points of interest 
and information in the history, development, psychology, social mean ng, prob¬ 
lems, and possibilities involved in the subject of the motion picture. 

Suggestions for additional papers may be derived from Film Progress and 
the editorials in Exceptional Photoplays, from which liberal quotations may 
be made; also from various magazine articles and books on motion pictures 
which are referred to in Film Progress. 

Discussion to follow presentation of the paper. 

5. Announcements by president. 

6. New business. * Any member may at this time raise any question or make 
any proposal for the consideration of the club. 

II. PREPARATION OF LOCAL WEEKLY PHOTOPLAY GUIDE 

(See Addendum VI.—Publicity Committee) 

(The whole purpose of the club must first be explained to and understood by 
both exhibitor and newspaper editor, so that their cooperation will have been 
secured. The exhibitor will furnish the committee with his bookings some 
weeks in advance and keep it apprised of any changes, so that each week an 
accurate photoplay guide to the better pictures may be prepared; and the 
editor will grant a certain approximate space for the Weekly Photoplay Guide— 
in addit on to space for cr.tical comment on exceptional pictures or for other 
items of interest. A sample standardized form for the Photoplay Guide 
column for use in any cooperating local newspaper is illustrated on the follow¬ 
ing page.) 

1. Check up exhibitors’ bookings with the following, supplied through the v 
national committee, in the order named until each picture is found: 

(a) Weekly Photoplay Guide of the current month. 

(b) Monthly Photoplay Guide of the current year. 

(c) Last Annual Selected Pictures Catalogue. 

( d ) Weekly Official Bulletin of the National Board of Review—issues for the 
current month and the preceding monthly printed indexes. 

When the picture is found on this bulletin, then turn again to the Photoplay 
Guide (or Annual Catalogue) for the corresponding period, to determine 
definitely whether the picture was selected.*’ 
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If the picture is located by none of these checks, there are three possibilities: 

(1) It has been viewed by the national board but listed under a different 
title. 

(2) It has not been submitted to the national board—possibly being a State 
rights picture, which may or may not come eventually before the board. 

(Note. —While the national board sees most of these pictures, it cannot be 
sure of seeing all as in the case of films handled through a national system of 
exchanges.) 

(3) It may have been released several years ago, in which case it might be 
found in some one of the older Annual Selected Pictures Calatogues, where the 
pictures are grouped under companies. 

2. Report to the National Committee for Better Films any titles which 
can not be located at all, in ample time for the committee to return report on 
them before the local Photoplay Guide has to be given to the newspaper. 

3. Prepare a short description and comment for the local Photoplay Guide, 
being sure to indicate type-of-audience suitability, also literary source if im¬ 
portant. In the case of feature pictures listed in the Photoplay Guides of the 
national committee from approximately November 1, 1923 on, refer to Film 
Progress for the month following that of the Photoplay Guide for fuller descrip¬ 
tions of the pictures than are given on the Photoplay Guide. Film Progress ref¬ 
erences are also given in the Selected Pictures catalogues commencing 1924-25. 

4. Keep w r ell in mind the pictures which have been reviewed in Exceptional 
Photoplays and when in doubt refer to index of the older numbers and card 
index of the more recent issues to be maintained by the club. These pictures 
when they come along should not only be listed in the local Photoplay Guide but 
quotations about them from Exceptional Photoplays should be printed in space 
near to the Photoplay Guide if available or in the regular better films depart¬ 
ment if one is maintained. (See Addendum VI, Publicity.) 

When there is no exceptional photoplay on which critical comment may be 
made, such space may be used for various items of interest pertaining to the 
better films movement taken, for instance, from Film Progress. 

Note.— If the newspaper editor objects to printing the name of the theater 
and the date, of exhibition in the local Photoplay Guide, this data may be 
omitted. The study club’s concern is simply to draw attention to the selected 
pictures: the rest of the information can be obtained by consulting the 
exhibitor’s advertisement. 


III. FAMILY PROGRAMS 

The exhibitor himself should be induced to take the national committee’s 
publications that he may so far as practicable favor the selected films and In 
particular that he may arrange complete “ family ” programs of selected films 
especially at the end of the week for the benefit of children attending at that 
time. The exhibitor, /should be urged .to provide such programs as a regular 
thing, since children can best attend Saturday afternoon, or Friday or Saturday 
evening when attendance does not interfere with their school work. Such pro¬ 
grams may be advocated to the exhibitor not only for the benefit of the com¬ 
munity but for his own good, to avert criticism for showing motion pictures 
intended for the mature audience, which, because of their unsuitability for 
children, are inappropriate for the w T eek-end. 

Of course, if Saturday morning matinees are given for the children, it is less 
important for the exhibitor to provide regularly these family programs, 
although it still remains desirable for him to do so. 

IV. JUNIOR MATINEES 

Subcommittees may be formed as follows to handle this work, or certain 
members assigned to these duties: 

1. Film selection: This subcommittee must have entire control of the pro¬ 
gram, using for it only pictures which have been marked for juniors on the 
national committee’s selected lists. (This, of course, does not apply to certain 
educationals, new T s reels and cartoons which are not reviewed by the National 
Board of Review and w^hich the subcommittee will choose at their discretion.) 
Where the children’s programs arranged by the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America are used, it should be understood that the films in 
this service have been carefully selected and edited for the purpose. 
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2. Extra entertainment, such as dances by school children; songs by glee 
clubs; community singing; short plays, stunts, etc., by child entertainers; selec¬ 
tions by school orchestras; talks by prominent citizens. 

3. Chaperones and ushers: Chaperones may be drawn from the motion picture 
study club, woman’s club, mothers’ club, parent-teacher associations, etc. Girl 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls can be used as ushers. Boy Scouts 
may also be used to give safe conduct to the children crossing the streets near 
the theater, also to lead salute to the flag before performance. 

4. Cooperation with charitable agencies: A certain number of children are 
customarily admitted to each matinee either as guests of the committee and of 
the exhibitor, or of patrons who subscribe for them. Arrangements must be 
made for their transportation, etc. In one city the traction company donates 
the use of special cars for the purpose, outside of rush hours. Sometimes also, 
the films may be taken to a hospital, old folks’ home, etc., and projected there 
in the afternoon. 

5. Finances: The exhibitor customarily gives the theater free of*charge as a 
matter of good will and civic benefit, also heat and lighting, where the club 
assumes full responsibility for the other expenses, in which case the club may 
receive all the profits. There should be no expense for ushers, as Boy and 
Girl Scouts may serve in this capacity. If, however, the exhibitor bears the 
responsibility of all expenses, then he generally allows the club a percentage 
of profits, or a percentage of gross receipts above a certain amount, or the 
profits say from every fourth performance; or, the club may share the profits 
as well as the losses with the exhibitor on a 50-50 basis, the expenses being for 
film rental, operator, doorman, tickets and handbills or posters, if any. 

These profits may be put into the club treasury or used occasionally for 
philanthropy. 

The club may sell course tickets for the junior mutinies. Philanthropic 
persons may buy blocks of tickets to give away. Newspapers may print a 
coupon entitling bearer to admission at half rate. All means of increasing 
paid attendance are concerns of the finance subcommittee. The admission 
price, however, should and can always for these special performances be kept 
down to 10 cents for orchestra and balcony seats, though more may be charged 
for boxes and loges and for adults (who should be admitted, and encouraged 
to attend, with children). 


V. OPEN MEETING NIGHTS 

0 

Where the club is within easy traveling distance of New York the national 
committee or the national board of review may assist in obtaining speakers 
for open meeting nights, at which an invited audience in addition to the club’s 
own membership shall be present. 

The national board may from time to time also obtain for the study club 
free of charge save for transportation a limited number of unusual, artistic 
pictures for such nights, even for the clubs in distant parts of the country. 
The club, however, is requested not to ask for these unless it knows that they 
will be properly projected and carefully handled. The club must also present 
to the audience any statement furnished by the committee on exceptional 
photoplays of the national board regarding the picture, that its significance 
and peculiar merit may be appreciated. 

The routine business of the committee should be made as brief and inter¬ 
esting as possible on these nights, the verbatim reading of written reports as 
a rule being dispensed with and the gist of each being given extemporaneously 
by each officer and committee chairman. 

* VI. COMMITTEES 

Publicity: This committee is charged with the preparation of the weekly 
photoplay guide to be published in the newspapers, possibly posted also in 
various places of assemblage, etc. It should also prepare for publication notes 
on the activity of the study club, news of the national committee for better 
films and other items of interest in connection with the better films movement. 
Much of this can be culled from the lists and publications supplied by the 
national committee. In some eases a better films department may be started 
in the newspapers to be maintained by the publicity committee in addition to 
the pohtoplay guide. The publicity chairman shall also supply the national 
committee with,reports for use in “Film Progress,” the organ of the national 
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committee, and obtain from the secretary a copy of the minutes of each 
monthly meeting and of each open meeting of the club, for transmission to 
the national committee for better films at 70 Fifth Avenue. 

This committee shall advise the schools of pictures suitable for school chil¬ 
dren for announcement or posting on bulletin boards; and seek especially for 
the cooperation of the schools with regard to pictures of educational value. 
It should also provide copieh of its photoplay guide, coincident with furnishing 
same to newspapers, to clubs, and all organizations which will bulletin it or 
announce the selections at meetings. 

This committee will also be in charge of the file of the national committee’s 
publications and any motion picture literature acquired by the study club. 
If, however, such committee is not immediately created, this material should 
be entrusted to one of the other officers until the committee is started, which 
should be at as early a date as possible, as this committee is second to none 
in importance and is necessary to the successful functioning of all others. 

Program ? To arrange the programs for meetings, make study paper assign¬ 
ments among the members, secure speakers or motion pictures for the open 
meeting nights and otherwise be in charge of arrangements for those nights 
with the cooperation of all committees and members. 

Extension: To enlarge the membership, in so doing developing contacts with 
organizations not reached by the other committees and making known the work 
of the club in influential quarters. This committee also should materially 
help the program committee in securing an invited audience for open-meeting 
nights. 

Exceptional photoplays: Consulting Exceptional Photoplays bulletin, to 
watch for the exceptional pictures, report oh same at meetings and see that 
special effort is made to secure audiences for them. To work in close co¬ 
operation with the publicity committee. 

Library cooperation: The local librarian, if a member of the club, should 
belong to this, or whatever member is connected with the library. Where no 
member of the committee is familiar with the book upon which a forthcoming 
“ selected ” picture is based, someone should be assigned to read it or get 
reliable information on it; so that, according to the book’s adjudged value, 
effort may be made (1) to call the attention of library patrons to the book 
and to the fact that a motion picture based upon it will be shown at a given 
threater at a given date, and (2) to call the attention of theater patrons to 
the fact that the book on which the picture is based can be found at the library. 
Similar cooperation may be developed by this committee with the bookstores. 

Where both book and picture are suitable for juniors, the library committee 
should make this fact known through the schools. 

Many reports of methods in library cooperation have appeared in the pages 
of Film Progress and may be found in the back copies supplied to motion- 
picture study clubs which are members of the national committee. 

Few motion pictures follow closely the books on which they are based. This 
does not, however, prevent the carrying out of this plan of library cooperation 
advantageously to all concerned. 

The committee on library cooperation should also be in immediate charge 
of the observance of motion picture book week (coincident with children’s 
book week) the second week of November in each year, a special list and plan 
for which are furnished each fall by the national committee. Preparations 
may, however, be started as early as need be to secure the cooperation of all 
forces, selecting the pictures from the good book-filjns reported on the national 
committee’s Photoplay Guide. 

It should be noted, that library cooperation may be develoyed in the case of 
travel pictures, historical and certain other subjects even where the film is not 
based on any particular book but where it is possible to compile a list of re¬ 
lated reading. 

This committee is important as assiting the motion picture to exert the 
widest educational influence. 

Junior matinees. (See Addendum IV.) 

Hostess: Members to serve as hostesses at threaters when showing selected 
programs and especially the exceptional pictures. To give prestige to the oc¬ 
casion and stimulate attendance. 

Visiting: A visiting committee for each theater to promote cooperative rela¬ 
tions with the theater management and to report to the club on the “ selected ” 
pictures there shown. Every member of the club should serve on at least one 
visiting subcommittee and every selected picture should be seen by at least 
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one club member who will furnish report to the chairman. Dependent on 
the size of the club, visiting subcommittees may be composed of a number 
of members. (See also under “Review committee” below.) 

Review committee: Although many motion-picture groups have had, and 
many now have, review committees, these committees have not always func¬ 
tioned successfully. In the case of certain films their review and selection is 
difficult and contentious, and it hardly seems that anything is to be gained 
as a rule—whereas something in the harmony and efficiency of the organiza¬ 
tion may be lost—by the study club attempting to duplicate the work which 
has already been performed honestly and thoughtfully by the National Board 
of Review. Moreover, a local review committee is not as a rule in a position 
to see the pictures before their public exhibition, making impossible the issu¬ 
ance of an advance photoplay guide based entirely on local indorsements. 

The national committee, however, would point out that some better films 
groups have review committees for the purpose, when located in the larger 
cities, of viewing only 'the first-run pictures and indorsing the best of these; 
or of viewing only the “ selected ” pictures when they are to start a run at 
any theater and reinforcing by their indorsement the selection of these pictures 
by the national committee. Such functioning of a review committee may prove 
useful, through publication of their indorsements, as emphasizing the better 
pictures; but the work of a review committee is not essential to a motion- 
picture study club, should be undertaken and conducted with discretion, and 
can in no event render superfluous the advance publication of the local photo¬ 
play guide to the better films based on the national committee’s selected lists. 

In making the foregoing explanation the national committee does not wish 
to be thought inimical to an occasional disagreement on the part of the study 
club with the National Board of Review’s selections. It is, on the contrary, 
eager to be kept informed of public opinion everywhere including the opinions 
of its affiliated groups. Since the national board seeks to keep its selections 
in tune with majority enlightened public opinion, it is one of the functions of 
the national committee to take up with the national board any case where 
reports on a given picture seem to indicate that this is not merely one where 
there is an inevitable and justifiable difference of opinion. Therefore the 
national committee asks that the chairman of the visiting committee, and the 
chairman of the review committee, if one exists, send it copies of reports on all 
pictures which reflect the opinion of several members, or of one or more mem¬ 
bers and outside community sentiment, whether these reports be in support of 
the wisdom of the national board’s selections or otherwise, and suggests that 
this be written into the by-laws of the study club as duties of these officers. 

Exhibitor contact: To promote cooperative relations with exhibitors, also 
with exchange men when club is located in a distribution center. * Such a com¬ 
mittee may be advisable only when there is no visiting committee, and even 
then it may not be necessary as a standing committee, as the various officers 
and committee chairmen inevitably maintain the necessary contacts, and the 
exhibitors themselves may be members of the club, being desired as such. 

Other committees: Other committees, standing or temporary, may be formed 
as occasion renders desirable, provided they are in harmony with the stated 
objects of a motion-picture study club. 

VII. PUBLICATION SERVICES SUPPLIED BY THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR BETTER 

FILMS 

(One set to be sent to the appropriate officer) 

Photoplay Guide to the Better Pictures, monthly. A printed list of the better 
films reviewed and selected by th National Board of Review. Arranged in 
these groups: “ Features,” short comedies, and short educational and scenic 
films. In the margin is indicated the type-of-audience suitability, viz, general 
audience, family audience including children of high-school age, family audi¬ 
ence including children of grammar-school age up, and mature audience. Addi¬ 
tional information: Company, reels, “ stars,” a one-sentence description indi¬ 
cating kind of picture, and literary or dramatic source if any. 

Photoplay Guide to the Better Pictures, weekly. The same selections in 
stenciled form, mailed first class each Monday covering the preceding week. 

Film Progress, monthly. A bulletin-magazine containing: 

Reviews of the feature pictures listed on current Photoplay Guide. 

Notes on the educational and nontheatrical field. 

22126—26-22 
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Church department (including reports from churches on films used by them 
with satisfaction, methods of use, etc). 

Bibliography: New books on motion pictures, periodicals, magazine articles, 
pamphlets, etc., listed and commented on. 

Junior matinees—reports on these including pictures used. 

Local notes—activities of better-films committes and motion-picture study 
cluhs throughout the country. 

Lists of films for special occasions. 

Articles and miscellany. 

Exceptional Photoplays,. issued at intervals from October to June. A publi¬ 
cation devoted to an impartial and serious review of the best in current screen 
drama, with special attention to significant developments in motion-picture art 
and technique and to creative effort of a high order in the films wherever 
found. 

Selected Pictures, annual catalogue. The Photoplay Guide for the calendar 
year in catalogue form. 

Back Publications: Film Progress, Exceptional Photoplays, and Photoplay 
Guide, so far as available for previous years and current year, supplied at the 
start. Also available special lists so far as desired, back and current, e. g., 
for book week. 

Weekly Official Bulletin of the National Board of Review. Listing all pic¬ 
tures reviewed by the national board each week with any modifications 
required. (To all subscribers and members save the motion-picture study 
clubs the charge for this alone is $5 a year.) 

Study Club Papers, monthly through the season, commencing September, 
1925. 

Mr. Barrett. The board is also open to donations from groups and 
individuals not connected with the motion-picture industry. These 
receipts which I have detailed constitute the whole source of revenue 
of the national board. Its expenses, such as salaries, printing, office 
rent, the slight travel and publicity that it engages in, are propor¬ 
tioned by and paid at the direction of its executive committee, of 
which the chairman of the board is the chairman, who meet monthly, 
formulate the board’s policies, adjust the budget and have absolute 
control of its activities. Its accounts are audited by a* public ac¬ 
countant. All checks are signed by the treasurer. Dr. Myron T. 
Scudder, head of the Scudder School in New York City, and counter¬ 
signed by the chairman, Rev. William D. Tower, of the board of 
foreign missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

. The membership of the national board is supervised by the mem¬ 
bership committee elected from the volunteer citizen members. No 
one is qualified for election to serve on any committee of the national 
board—review, national advisory, national council of the better 
films committee, exceptional photoplays, general or executive com¬ 
mittee, who is connected with the motion-picture industry. Mem¬ 
bers elected to the review committee are elected for a period of six 
months and for every six months thereafter as long as their interest 
and attendance at review committee meetings is maintained, and 
their capability is up to the standard of the work. Attendance is 
maintained by the membership committee. The monthly average 
of attendance is about six per meeting. A probationary term of re¬ 
view service is demanded of each prospective member. Before his 
or her election is recommended by the membership committee to the 
executive committee, the record of each member is examined and the 
capabilities for review work scrutinized. Members are elected by 
the executive committee. 

Only the volunteer citizen members have a vote on the pictures 
reviewed. No paid secretary has a vote. The sole duty of the paid 
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review secretaries, one of whom attends each meeting, unless, as 
sometimes happens, a regular review member of the board acts as 
secretary, is to see that the general policy of the review work, as 
formulated by the executive committee, is exercised. The necessity 
for consistency of action in a large group of^ people, to the end of 
general efficiency and fairness, is recognized. The work of the secre¬ 
taries is under constant supervision by the membership committee. 
Each secretary is required to make a report on each picture reviewed 
at meetings which that secretary has attended, incorporating the 
committee’s action. Decisions on pictures, as to passage, selectibility 
and classification, are arrived at by a majority vote of the members. 
Reports on the action of each committee in regard to every picture 
are sent to the company presenting the film for review. 

The review groups number upwards of 250 members, at least 225 
of whom are constantly active, each member being expected to serve 
at least one meeting a week. This body of people is subdivided into 
review groups which attend the various review meetings of the 
board which are held in the projection rooms of the various pro¬ 
ducing and distributing companies. The object is to obtain a repre¬ 
sentative group decision on each film reviewed. When a committee 
is in doubt as to a fair and proper decision, or when any picture that 
may be seriously questioned is shown, that particular film is passed 
on to a second, sometimes a third or fourth group, with a report from 
each preceding committee to the next, until a just, fully-defined group 
opinion is obtained. A paid secretary, when acting in the belief that 
a committee is rendering a decision contrary to the principles of the 
review work or beyond the proper scope of the board, may appeal 
a picture to another review group, or to the general committee which 
acts as the final committee of appeal. Any members in the minority 
in a committee, acting for the same reasons, has a similar privilege. 

vThe national board is reviewing from 98 to 100 per cent of all 
entertainment films distributed to the public in the United States 
before they are released to the public! In passing on this product 
its review groups are earnestly endeavoring to reflect the attitude of 
the wholesome patrons of films. They are endeavoring to act in a 
jury capacity to determine in a common-sense manner whether any 
given picture, judged by its net moral effect on an audience in a 
motion-picture theater, violates, in part or in whole, what amounts 
to a common law against the publication of the immoral, the obscene, 
and the detrimental to public welfare and morality. They are sin¬ 
cere people, of or above the average in intelligence, familiar with 
motion-picture theaters, a practice which is required of them. They 
are drawn from all professions and walks of life; about one-third of 
them are men. They represent a cross section of American citizenry. 
Their decisions are freely given, without suasion, after discussion 
among the committee. The individual ballots on every picture are 
on file in the office of the board. 

Mrs. Kahn. Might I ask: How do the motion-picture producers 
react to your decisions? For instance, if the board of review passed 
on a picture and condemned it thoroughly and entirely, would they 
withdraw it from circulation? 

Mr. Barrett. That has been done and they have withdrawn the 
picture from circulation, and it has been done in a purely advisory 
and cooperative way. 
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Mrs. Kahn. And they have acted upon that advice and judgment? 

Mr. Barrett. They have. 

Mrs. Kaiin. And withdrawn the picture from circulation? 

Mr. Barrett. They have, and they have done that without the 
condemnation of the film. They have done it. Had I thought, 
I would have brought the correspondence with one company to 
put into the record, purely in a corroborative way, because they 
recognized the justice of the criticism of the film. The board does 
not believe in condemning pictures and does not believe in cen¬ 
soring. When you condemn, you give publicity; when you censor, 
their judgment may be faulty. 

Mrs. Kahn. They feel your judgment and advice is perfectly 
unbiased ? 

Mr. Barrett. I think for the most part they do. 

Mr. Fletcher. And, if the producers refuse to obey your deci¬ 
sion, then what ? 

Mr. Barrett. The producers very seldom have objected to the 
board’s decisions. The recourse that we would take in that case 
would simply be to notify our affiliated groups of our decision on 
that picture. We are denitely away from the censorship point 
of view. 

Mr. Fletcher. Have you ever done that? 

Mr. . Barrett. We have done that. 

Mr. Fletcher. With what reaction? 

Mr. Barrett. We stopped the picture. 

Mi's. Kahn. It did not pay? 

Mr. Barrett. It did not pay. This review group is selected for 
a probationary period and elected for a term of six months, and 
every six months thereafter, as long as their interest in the work 
and their attendance is maintained. As you must remember, the 
board is seeing practically all of the entertainment films. The 
average of attendance at the review meetings is six. For the last 
month, I think it was a little over six. 

Mrs. Kahn. How many are on the board ? 

Mr. Barrett. There are 250 people on the review committee; 225 
are always active. 

Mrs. Kahn. They are the committee that review the pictures? 

Mr. Barrett. They are the committee that review the pictures. 

Mrs. Kahn. Out of 225, 6 attend; is that it ? 

Mr. Barrett. No. We are seeing, for example—when I left New 
York, that day we had scheduled seven meetings. Now, we divide 
up this group and assign them to certain projection rooms where 
the pictures are seen. When we are holding other regular meetings 
we would then assign other groups or call on them to see pictures 
which may come in. 

Mrs. Kahn. This is a voluntary service ? 

Mr. Barrett. Absolutely. 

Mr. Fletcher. As I recall it, the most strenuous objection made to 
any picture in the hearing so far referred to The Wanderer. 

Mr. Barrett. The Wanderer was reviewed by a committee, I 
should say, of 10 people, who placed it on the selected entertainment 
list of the finer pictures. 

Mr. Fletcher. You approved of that picture? 
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Mr. Barrett. Absolutely. 

Mr. Fletcher. Was there any voice raised in objection to the one 
particular scene of the dramatization of sex immorality? 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir. There was a discussion, but the committee 
felt that the scene was justified; that it was a part of the picture; 
and that in order to serve the very moral tone of the picture it was 
necessary. 

Mr. Fletcher. Just where, then, would you censor a picture of 
that kind; just where would you begin to take effect in your cen¬ 
sorship ? 

Mr. Barrett. I really do not know; I am not powerful enough 
to say. 

Mr. Fletcher. I saw that picture night before last, and Mrs. 
Fletcher and I were verv much interested in the reaction of the 
young people, when the draperies were drawn and he was with the 
woman, nude except for a few flowers. Their exclamations and 
observations were very interesting. And when he came out, fatigued, 
somewhat staggering, the next morning, after his experience with 
the woman through the night, their exclamations were again very 
interesting to observe; very audible were their exclamations. I was 
just wondering where you would begin to censor a picture of sex 
questionableness. 

Mr. Barrett. If I was censoring, I would begin at the point where 
sanity began; if I could determine at what point you stopped depict¬ 
ing true art, at that point I would begin. 

Mr. Fletcher. Do you think a picture should be of such a nature 
that* children would exclaim, guffaw, and whisper about it ? 

Mr. Barrett. I would have to answer that question by saying one 
of the most important things I ever heard said about motion pictures 
was that you can not divorce it from the environment and the train¬ 
ing of the person attending the motion picture’. And it would be 
hard to tell where the motion picture was the stimulating influence 
and where it was environment and heredity. 

Mr. Fletcher. Is not that splitting hairs a little bit? 

Mr. Barrett. I do not know; that remark was made by Dr. Love- 
joy Elliot, who has worked all his life with -children and child- 
welfare work. 

Mr. Fletcher. You have seen The Wanderer? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fletcher. You would like to have your children see it? 

Mr. Barrett. I would not object. As a result of the unbiased, 
logical, careful, open-minded work of the board during 1925 the 
review committees of the national board saw fit to ask for changes in 
but few of all pictures submitted to their review during the whole 
of the year. The fairness of their decisions in that period is appar¬ 
ently borne out by the sentiment of the vast majority of the motion- 
picture attending public, who for the most part have liked these 
films. It may be said with reasonable accuracy that if the repre- < 
sentative group of disinterested, earnest people, both men and 
women, reviewing pictures for the national board are passing ques¬ 
tionable films, then the taste and the caliber of the American people 
is depraved and degraded—a theory scarcely to be entertained and a 
thought hardly to be tolerated. 
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Now, I have a telegram from Doctor Tower, chairman of the 
board: 

Deeply regret inability to attend hearing. Founded in 1909, national board 
of review having more accurate information on motion pictures and public 
opinion on them than any other agency in this country through its 200 volun¬ 
teer members, and better films committees is unalterably opposed to censorship 
in any form, believing that cooperation, selection, and education bring greater 
results than the negations of life. 

W. B. Townee, Chairman. 

Rev. William B. Tower, 

Department of Surveys , Methodist Board of Foreign Missions; 

Chairman Executive Committee , National Board of Review; 

Chainnan Executive Board , National Committee for Better Films. 

In closing, I would like to remark the better-films conferences 
have been spoken about by the proponents of the bill before this 
committee. There have also been other better-films conferences held 
by people actually engaged in the better-films work and opposed to 
censorship. At the better-films conference, which is national in 
character, held at the Waldorf Astoria, New York, in 1925, resolu¬ 
tions were adopted by the delegates from these organized, affiliated, 
community groups actually working on this problem and I ask your 
permission, Mr. Chairman, to put those resolutions into the record. 
They were reaffirmed by the national better-films conference held in 
New York by this same group. Copies of those resolutions were 
sent to the members of the Senate and House of Representatives last 
year. The resolutions read: 

Whereas’the question of legal censorship of motion pictures * having been | 
brought to the attention of the delegates, the nature of motion pictures having 
already been discussed by them, and methods approved which are compatible 
with American theories of democratic practice, and which look toward the 
attainment of the best in motion pictures, it is the sense of this conference that 
legal censorship of motion pictures is both ineffectual and injurious, and there¬ 
fore undesirable, for the following reasons: 

(1) It is political in its nature and arises from the demand of the organized 
minority who are dsirous of imposing their interpretation of motion-picture 
values in the matters of morals and of good and evil, on the opinion of the 
vast majority. 

(2) It presupposes that the American pubUc are willing to patronize an 

entertainment which is. vicious in its tendencies and likely to corrupt their 
morals—a state of mind in the individual American picture goer that this 
conference does not believe exists, unless one is ready to admit that the whole 
nation is already corrupt and decadent. * I 

(3) It seeks to shift personal responsibility and the responsibility of parent 
toward child, to the shoulders of politically appointed public guardians, who 
are no more likely to have special qualifications for the exercise of such 
guardianship than the ordinarily intelligent man or woman; and such shifting 
of moral responsibility, this conference believes, makes for slovenly spiritual 
habits both in the individual and in the Nation. 

(4) It is a makeshift at best, in nowise securing the end sought (that of 
improving motion pictures), and tending psychologically to invent the alleged 
reason for its existence, as well as to perpetuate as an alleged necessity what 
is in reality a politically paying institution—legal censorship. 

(5) It has never taken into consideration the fact that the motion picture 

is primarily not an entertainment for children, but that at its best it is 
directed at an adult audience, and that it must be recognized and supported 
as a form of expression for mature minds if it is to fulfill its possibilities 
both as an art and as an educator; at the same time, in its aim to make all 
pictures harmless for children, legal censorship has failed to provide alike 
for any recognition of these pictures suitable to young people and those pic¬ 
tures suitable to adults- 
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Mr. Fletcher. Is it possible to do that, I wonder? I think that 
is a good point you make there, and it is possible to do that, I' 
wonder ? 

Mr. Barrett. In my opinion, it is not. 

Mr. Fletcher. Would that be a good thing if it could be done, 
from the standpoint of the art? 

Mr. Barrett. It would be a good thing if it could be done by 
citizen groups, uni\ arsally effective; not by any legal censorship. 

Mr. Lowrey. Read that objection over again. 

Mr. Barrett. May I read that whole clause? 

Mr. Lowrey. Yes. 

Mr. Barrett (reading) : 

It has never taken into consideration the fact that the motion picture is 
primarily not an entertainment for children, but that at its best it is directed 
at an adult audience and that it must be recognized and supported as a form 
of expression for mature minds, if it is to fulfill its possibilities both as an art 
and as an educator; at the same time, in its aim to make all pictures harmless 
for children, legal censorship has failed to provide alike for any recognition of 
those pictures suitable to young people and those pictures suitable to adults- 

Mr. Fletcher. In your reference to adults, do you make any 
allowance for the fact that a good number, many millions of people, 
grown up physically, 25 and 50 years of age, are mentally children ? 

‘ Mr. Barrett. Yes; I would make that allowance; I would not be 
able to tell precisely what proportion. 

Mr. Fletcher. Have you any results of the tests made on the 
soldiers in the war? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Mr. Fletcher. That would make, then, a great many millions, a 
very definite number, that are children mentally, that is, 10, 12, and 
14 years of age. 

Mr. Barrett. The board, Mr. Congressman, in these resolutions, is 
speaking of children and adults; not alone on the basis of age, but 
on the basis of mentality. 

Mr. Fletcher. We are speaking of mental age, now. 

Mr. Barrett. Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Fletcher. Repeat it, please. 

Mr. Barrett. I said the board, in thinking of your type-group 
audience, is not thinking primarily of an age group. 

Mr. Fletcher. A mental age group, or any age group. 

Mr. Barrett. It is thinking both of the mental age group and the 
age group in terms of years. 

Mr. Fletcher. The age group in terms of years would not have 
anything to do with the point you are making there, would it ? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Mr. Fletcher. If you are speaking of mentality ? 

Mr. Barrett. It would in connection with this particular clause, 
because we are thinking then of what we call the juvenile audience; 
that is one audience, say, from 6 to 12; then another audience of chil¬ 
dren of high-school age, which is the adolescent audience, and then 
what we call the mature audience in years. 

* * * again, because of the small fraction of the public who are weak 

minded or vicious it would distort or mutilate a great popular form of expres¬ 
sion which can safely be left to the great majority of virile, wholesome people, 
young and old, of normal reactions; and in the opinion of this conference 
it is spiritually weakening to the healthy majority to attempt to protect them 
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by concealment of those things which are deleterious only to society’s sick 
' few. 

(6) It has often resulted in the mangling or destruction of that which is 
essentially wholesome rather than unwholesome, because it has failed con¬ 
sistently to grasp the real causes of psychological reaction to what the eye 
sees, and has often confused what may be a stimulus to good with what may be 
a stimulus to bad—in other words, it has failed, and always will fall, since it 
is whimsical rather than thoughtful and scientific, to apprehend the psychologi¬ 
cal laws of suggestion. 

(7) It has gone on the assumption—largely because the very justification 
of legal censorship rests on that assumption—that there is continuously run¬ 
ning through motion pictures an element of the vicious, whereas in the opinion 
of groups who have studied the great proportion of motion pictures over a 
long period of time, this element can be said to exist but sporadically and can 
be discovered as in nowise inherent in the medium itself. 

(8) It has failed to recognize, and dare not recognize, because it is based 
f on the theory that there are final, unchanging universal standards of good 
* and evil and of good and evil influences, that fundamental in the whole 

question of* the motion picture is a legitimate and inevitable difference of 
opinion between sections, communities, groups, and individuals of equal intel¬ 
ligence and moral integrity; and has sought to define, often with lamentable 
discrepancy in the actions of different legal censorship boards upon the same 
given picture, interpretations and opinions to apply arbitrarily to all minds 
and all tastes—interpretations nad opinions that are nothing but the individual 
pronouncements of the consors themselves, arising out of their own feelings 
and notions. 

(9) It has tended, through fear, on the part of screen writers, 
artists and creators, of its arbitrary dictums and misconceptions, to 
pervert rather than to benefit the nature of the motion picture; it 
has created a state of mind in these individuals that has often 
resulted in the befuddling and corruption in narration on the screen 
of what has gone not only unchallenged but approved in literature 
and on the stage (Mr. Hays is struggling with that problem now) ; 
it has been a powerful aid in the distortion of even the best litera¬ 
ture and drama transferred to the screen and in the distortion of 
life that legitimately has a place on the screen— 

I am coming to the point now that where books have become cor¬ 
rupt in motion-picture drama it is often because of the effect of the 
censors themselves. 

* * * it has been a powerful aid in the distortion of even 

the best literature and drama transferred to the screen and in the 
distortion of life that legitimately has a place on the screen, and 
should have a place there, if motion pictures are to become an art, 
albeit a popular one; it has thus been a partner in responsibility 
for much that is false, shoddy, and insincere in motion pictures, and 
has been a prominent factor in the discouragement of such authors 
and artists as are necessary to bring to the motion picture the truth 
and beauty of great art. 

(10) Legal censorship, for the above reasons, may be said to have 
defeated the very thing that, in the alleged circumstances, it was 
supposed to do (improve the motion picture); it has destroyed and 
not remedied; it has won neither the support nor the confidence of 
the masses or of the great proportion oi thoughtful people; it has 
been defeated at the polls when the question has been put to the 
test; it strikes at the common decency of the individual; it spurns 
the intelligence; it corrupts the imagination; it is a tool to prejudice 
and to political contrivance; it can never be made different because 
the fallacy is inherent in the institution. 
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With all of the above in mind, it is the sense of this conference, composed 
of private, disinterested citizens, most of whom have been active in studying 
the motion picture over a long period of time and in dealing with the social 
problems it has raised in their several communities, and who at present have 
at heart the best interests of the several groups and communities they repre¬ 
sent, and are engaged in a constructive and unified effort to procure for the 
motion-picture screen all that is wholesome and best and most desirable for 
the American people, that the foregoing be set forth as evincing this confer¬ 
ence’s convictions in the matter: Therefore be it 

Resolved , That the members of the Legislature of the State of New York 
be petitioned to support the governor of that State in hi& effort to repeal the 
existing New York State censorship of motion pictures law; and that this 
conference go on record as opposing Federal bill H. R. 6821, known as the 
Upshaw bill, which seeks to set up a Federal censorship of motion pictures, as 
being an unwise and reactionary measure, tending to perpetuate in national 
legislation those undesirable features found in existing State censorship laws, 
and as such incompatible alike with American institutions and with intelligent 
and progressive forces now at work throughout the country to develop the 
best in motion pictures. 

With your permission, I will place that in the record as the board’s 
position on the subject; also a copy of the resolutions this year affirm¬ 
ing that resolution. 

(The resolution above referred to is as follows:) 

RESOLUTIONS OPPOSING LEGAL CENSORSHIP OF MOTION PICTURES 

[Adopted January*30, 1926, by Second National Better Films Conference] 

Whereas a new day in motion pictures appears to be unfolding, as indicated 
by certain films of a high entertainment and artistic quality produced during 
the last two years and meeting with the support and favor of the public; and 
Whereas the growth and existence of audiences for these films are considered 
to rest on the awakening of the public to the consciousness of the increasing 
resources and power and proper use of the motion-picture medium, and to be at 
least in part in response to the constructive, cooperative work of those com¬ 
munity groups seeking to bring support in their several communities throughout 
the country to the finer types of pictures; and i 

Whereas this sort of encouragement and effort is believed, as a result of the 
study of actual experience and a survey of the situation, to hold out the greatest 
promise for the best and most fruitful development of the motion picture, taking 
always into consideration the good of the American people together with the 
democratic principle of self-determination by the public in the matter of its 
entertainment: Therefore be it 

Resolved , That this conference reindorse the idea of motion-picture study 
clubs as advocated by the conference last year, together with the idea of the 
better films movement as outlined and understood by those groups in affiliation 
with, or in sympathy with the principles and policy of, the national committee 
for better films, affiliated with the National Board of Review; and this con¬ 
ference strongly urge the expansion of such community activity in all proper 
and possible ways, including the further organization of children’s matinees 
and motion-picture study clubs; and be it further 

Resolved , That for reasons set forth in a resolution called “A resolution 
against legal censorship,” adopted by the First National Better Films Conference 
held in New York January 15-17, 1925, this conference reaffirms that resolution 
and goes on record as opposing legal censorship of motion pictures, thereby in¬ 
dorsing and urging the desirability of the effort to remove as early as possible 
the censorship law from the statute books of New York State, and voicing its 
opposition to the proposed Federal legislation as represented by the Swoope and 
Upshaw bills introduced in the House of Representatives of the National Con¬ 
gress ; and the secretary of this conference is hereby instructed to send a copy of 
this resolution to the Governor and members of the Legislature of New York 
State, and to the Members of the House of Representatives and the Senate in 
the National Congress. 
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Whereas the Question of legal censorship of motion pictures having been 
brought to the attention of the delegates, the nature of motion pictures having 
already been discussed by them, and methods approved which are compatible 
with American theories of democratic practice, and which look toward the 
attainment of the best in motion pictures, it is the sense of this conference 
that legal censorship of motion pictures is both ineffectual and injurious, and 
therefore undesirable, for the following reasons: 

(1) It is political in its nature and arises from the demand of the organized 
minority who are desirous of imposing their interpretation of motion-picture 
values in the matters of morals and of good and evil on the opinion of the vast 
majority. 

(2) It presupposes that the American public are willing to patronize an 
entertainment which is vicious in its tendencies and likely, to corrupt their 
morals—a state of mind in the individual American picture goer that this 
conference does not believe exists, unless one is ready to admit that the whole 
Nation is already corrupt and decadent. 

(3) It seeks to shift personal responsibility and the responsibility of parent 
toward child to the shoulders of politically appointed public guardians, ^yho 
are no more likely to have special qualifications for the exercise of such guard¬ 
ianship than the ordinarily intelligent man or woman; and such shifting of 
moral responsibility, this conference believes, makes for slovenly spiritual 
habits both in the individual and in the Nation. 

(4) It is a makeshift at best in no wise securing the end sought (that of 
improving motion pictures), and tending psychologically to invent the alleged 
reason for its existence, as well as to perpetuate as an alleged necessity what 
is in reality a politically payipg institution—legal censorship. 

(5) It has never taken into consideration the fact that the motion picture is 
primarily not an entertainment for children but that at its best it is directed 
at an adult audience, and that it must be recognized and supported as a form 
of expression for mature minds if it is to fulfill its possibilities both as an art 
and as an educator; at the same time, in its aim to make all pictures harmless 
for children, legal censorship has failed to provide alike for any recognition of 
those pictures suitable to young people and those pictures suitable to adults; 
again, because of the small fraction of the public who are weakminded or 
vicious it would distort or mutilate a great popular form of expression which 
can safely be left to the great majority of virile, wholesome people, young and 
old, of normal reactions; and in the opinion of this conference it is spiritually 
weakening to the healthy majority to attempt to protect them by concealment 
of those things which are deleterious only to society’s sick few. 

(6) It has often resulted in the mangling or destruction of that which is 
essentially wholesome rather than unwholesome, because it has failed con¬ 
sistently to grasp the real causes of psychological reaction to what the eye 
sees, and has often confused what may be a stimulus to good with what may 
be a stimulus to bad—in other words, it has failed, and always will fail, 
since it is whimsical rather than thoughtful and scientific to apprehend the 
psychological laws of suggestion. 

(7) It has gone on the assumption—largely because the very justification 
of legal censorship rests on that assumption—that there is continuously 
running through motion pictures an element of the vicious, whereas, in the 
opinion of groups who have studied the great proportion of motion pictures 
over a long period of time, this element can be said to exist but sporadically 
and can be discovered as in nowise inherent in the medium itself. 

(8) It has failed to recognize, and dare not recognize, because it is based 
on the theory that there are final, unchanging universal standards of good and 
evil and of good and evil influences, that fundamental in the whole question of 
the motion picture is a legitimate and inevitable difference of opinion between 
sections, communities, groups, and individuals of equal intelligence and moral 
integrity ; and has sought to define, often with lamentable discrepancy in the 
actions of different legal censorship boards upon the same given picture, in¬ 
terpretations and opinions to apply arbitrarily to all minds and all tastes— 
interpretations and opinions that are nothing but the individual pronounce¬ 
ments of the censors themselves, arising out of their own feelings and notions. 

(9) It has tended, through fear, on the part of screen writers, artists, and 
Creators, of its arbitrary dictums and misconceptions, to pervert rather than 
to benefit the nature of the motion picture; it has created a state of mind in 
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these individuals that has often resulted in the befuddling and corruption in 
narration on the screen of what has gone not only unchallenged but approved 
in literature and on the stage; it has been a powerful aid in the distortion 
of even the best literature and drama transferred to the screen and in the 
distortion of life that legitimately has a place on the screen, and should have 
a place there, if motion pictures are to become an art, albeit a popular one; 
it has thus been a partner in responsibility for much that is false, shoddy, and 
insincere in motion pictures, and has been a prominent factor in the dis¬ 
couragement of such authors and artists as are necessary to bring to the 
motion picture the truth and beauty of great art. 

(10) Legal censorship, for the above reasons, may be said to have defeated 
the very thing that, in the alleged circumstances, it was supposed to do ^ im¬ 
prove the motion picture) ; it has destroyed and not remedied; it has won neither 
the support nor the confidence of the masses or of the great proportion of 
thoughtful people; it has been defeated at the polls when the question has 
been put to the test; it strikes at the common decency of the individual; it 
spurns the intelligence; it corrupts the imagination; it is a tool to prejudice 
and to political contrivance; it can never be made different, because the fallacy 
is inherent in the institution. 

With all of the above in mind, it is the sense of this conference, composed of 
private, disinterested citizens, most of whom have been active in studying the 
motion picture over a long period of time and in dealing with the social prob¬ 
lems it has raised in their several communities, and who at present have at 
heart the best interests of the several groups and communities they represent 
and are engaged in a constructive and unified effort to procure for the motion- 
picture screen all that is wholesome and best and most desirable for the 
American people, that the foregoing be set forth as evincing this conference’s 
convictions in the matter: Therefore, be it 

Resolved , That the members of the Legislature of the State of New York be 
petitioned to support the governor of that State in his effort to repeal the 
existing New York State censorship of motion pictures law; and that this con¬ 
ference go on record as opposing Federal bill H. R. 6821, known as the Upshaw 
bill, which seeks to set up a Federal censorship of motion pictures, as being 
an unwise and reactionary measure, tending to perpetuate in national legisla¬ 
tion those undesirable features found in existing State censorship laws, and as 
such incompatible alike with American institutions and with intelligent and 
progressive forces now at work throughout the country to develop the best in 
motion pictures; and be it further 

Resolved , That a copy of this resolution be sent to the governor and the 
members of the Legislature of the State of New York and to the Members of 
the House of Representatives in the National Congress; and this the secretary 
of this conference is hereby instructed to do. 

Mr. Fletcher. Are you satisfied with the pictures being presented 
now over the country? 

Mr. Barrett. Do you ask me—if I may be permitted to ask you 
in reply—if I am personally satisfied with pictures from an artistic 
standpoint ? 

Mr. Fletcher. No ; is the board, from the standpoint of the 
influence on the young mind. 

Mr. Barrett. Yes; I believe the pictures are essentially whole¬ 
some. I do not believe motion pictures are perfect; I do not believe 
anybody inside or outside of the industry claims they are. 

Mr. Fletcher. Then, your board does not propose to make any 
change in the type of pictures presented, from the standpoint of 
the influence on the Child’s mind, if you are satisfied. 

Mr. Barrett. No; we hope in the long run gradually to sift 
through those pictures, and select the pictures most suited for chil¬ 
dren and fit those pictures in. That is the matinee idea. That is 
especially a parental proposition to determine the pictures most 
suitable. 

Mr. Fletcher. But this protest on the part of the proponents 
of this bill, as I understand their testimony, is that the pictures 
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produced now are not wholesome for young minds; that is, not all 
of them, and there is enough of them to warrant their bill. 

Mr. Barrett. I would not agree with that. 

Mr. Fletcher. You would not agree with that? 

Mr. Barrett. No; out of my experience, I could not conscien¬ 
tiously say there are. 

Mr. Fletcher. Then your board is satisfied and sees no necessity 
for this? 

Mr. Barrett. We are satisfied, with the opportunity given, the 
motion-picture industry will do all that is asked for it. We do not 
claim it is perfect at present; we do not claim it is degrading to the 
youth of the country. 

Mr. Fletcher. You have no program in the future whereby there 
will be a change in the condition concerning which a protest has 
been made? 

Mr. Barrett. We do not admit that condition. 

Mr. Fenn. You say you do not admit that condition? 

Mr. Barrett. We do not admit that condition. If I understand 
you, you mean the condition set forth by the proponents ? 

Mr. Fletcher. You think they are not warranted at all by the 
testimony ? 

Mr. Barrett. I do not. 

Mr. Fletcher. Who pays the salaries you men get? 

Mr. Barrett. The National Board of Review, the executive board 
of the National Board of Review, a voluntary association, pays my 
salary, which is a part of these funds which are derived from the 
review funds and subscriptions. 

Mr. Fletcher. The statement was made that this board, or various 
boards of review, voluntarily had changed their names over and 
over again. Do you know anything about that ? 

Mr. Barrett. I read into the record the only change of name 
which the board has undergone, and why the name was changed by 
its own members. I may say in addition, since we have come back 
to the board for a moment, that no paid secretary of the board has 
any vote on pictures, and the decisions are rendered freely without 
suasion. 

Mr. Fletcher. They said all the secretaries sort of decide the 
matter*of personnel. That is not true? 

Mr. Barrett. That is not true. I would be very glad to submit to 
this committee a written statement of all of the review members of 
of the board, testifying as to the character of the work. 

Mr. Fletcher. Your board and these various other boards, then, 
are not perfunctorv as has been claimed? 

Mr. Barrett. They are not. It is a unique organization, I should 
say, tremendously active. I mean we have, if you remember, 225 
people every week running around to see, themselves, which is evi¬ 
dence the board is worth while. 

Mrs. Kahn. Is it composed of men and women ? 

Mr. Barrett. It is composed of men and women. About one-third 
of them are business men who are giving up their time to it. 

Mrs. Kahn. And two-thirds are women? 

Mr. Barrett. Two-thirds are women. 

Mrs. Kahn. I wonder how many of them are mothers? 

Mrs. Barrett. A great many. 
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Mrs. Kahn. And so pass, then, on the pictures with the idea prob¬ 
ably in the back of their minds they would be willing for their chil¬ 
dren to see them. 

Mr. Barrett. Absolutely. 

Mrs. Kahn. I wonder it it would be possible to ascertain just how 
many of those women are mothers. 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. I would be very glad to submit an analysis 
of the ages and the status. 

ANALYSIS, REVIEW PERSONNEL, NATIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW OF MOTION PICTURES 

Total, 233 members; 156 women, 77 men; 14 women between age of 20 and 
30 years; 60 women between age of 30 and 45 years; 82 women between age 
of 45 and 60 years; 115 married women; 41 single women; 60 women are 
mothers; 12 men between age of 20 and 30 years; 45 men between age of 30 and 
45 years; 20 men between age of 45 and 60 years; 50 married men; 27 single 
men. 

In addition to the above members we have a waiting list of about 30 to 40 
people, men and women, who would average according to the above statistics. 

Mrs. Kahn. Just simply how many of them are mothers; because, 
it does not make any difference how old your children are, they 
are still your children. 

Mr. Barrett. If I may be permitted to go back once more to your 
question whether the board approves of all the pictures, we believe 
tnere is nothing in the motion picture which inherently is vicious 
for the child to see. We say very definitely, however, there are 
pictures more suitable for a more mature and sophisticated audience; 
pictures that are suitable to a general audience, the family audience, 
and pictures more suitable for the children themselves. We make 
that distinction. 

Mr. Fenn. Is there any process to be arrived at so as to segregate 
the audience in accordance with the pictures which would be ap¬ 
preciated by those respective audiences ? 

Mr. Barrett. I do not believe there is. 

Mr. Fenn. Is there any process instead of the human mind? 

Mr. Barrett. I do not believe there is. 

Mr. Fenn. Any more than there would be for adults? 

Mr. Barrett^ I can not say. 

Mr. Fenn. In other words, could you apply high-grade pictures 
to the high-grade audience? I use that as a term, not invidiously, 
to designate the educated audience and say people engaged in their 
vocations all day, shut up in a mill or a factory, and who want 
amusement and entertainment more than they do uplift. 

Mr. Barrett. I would like to say I think in the long run- 

Mr. Fenn. In other words, are not the audiences absolutely 
miscellaneous ? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Mr. Connolly. I want to say I submitted this morning to the 
State Department section 14 of the Upshaw bill, for an opinion, and 
one of the solicitors of the State Department has just told us that 
this section would have no material effect on the present law except 
to make copyright more difficult. 

Mr. Fletcher. That refers to copyright? 

Mr. Connolly. Yes, sir. He further says, however, that this sec¬ 
tion would prevent our going into the International Union at Berne, 
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because it is absolutely contrary to the provisions of the conven¬ 
tion which established the International Bureau at Berne; because 
it would impose a condition to copyright which is repugnant to 
this convention and would be an absolute bar to our entrance into 
the Berne convention. 

Mrs. Kahn. That is the international convention on copyrights? 

Mr. Connolly. Yes; which this county hopes to get into this 
year. 

Mr. Fletcher. Did you get an opinion on that other matter, other 
than your own opinion—this matter of the constitutionality? 

Mr. Connolly. No. Only from the Secretary of State office. 

(Thereupon a recess was taken until 2 o’clock p. m.) 

afternoon session 

The committee met at 2 o’clock p. m., Hon. E. Hart Fenn (acting 
chairman of the committee) presiding. 

The Chairman. I am going to ask the witnesses this afternoon 
to be as brief as possible. I don’t want to restrict anyone on what 
he has to say, but I would appreciate it if he would try to be brief. 
The hearing will now come to order. 

Mr. John S. Connolly. Mr. Chairman and members of the com¬ 
mittee, I want to read you an item that appeared in the Boston 
newspapers at the time of the Massachusetts campaign. The item 
appeared in the Boston Herald of October 28, 1923. It reads as 
follows: 

After an investigation of the motion-picture situation extending over a 
period of several years, including two months of most intensive study of the 
motion-picture houses in his own city, the Rev. Fred Winslow Adams, of 
Springfield, minister of the Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, declares 
emphatically against the adoption of referendum three on the State ballot. 

Mr. Adams’s investigation was made as chairman of a committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches of New York. He takes the position that censor¬ 
ship is a weak attempt to shift the responsibility for youth upon the shoulders 
of a political appointee. 

“ I am keenly interested,” says Mr. Adams, “ in improving the screen in our 
State and Nation. I have been making an investigation of the entire subject 
extending over several years. At the request of the Federal Council 7 of 
Churches from New York I took the chairmanship of a committee that made 
a two months’ intensive study of the motion-picture houses in Springfield. 
As a result of my study to date I am convinced that the referendum indorse¬ 
ment of the present Massachusetts State censorship bill would be a serious 
blunder. 

It seems to me that political censorship is wrong in principle, something 
of an attack again^ our democratic institutions and an attempt to get out 
from under the responsibility for youth which belongs primarily to every 
parent and teacher. Censorship is a weak attempt to shift that responsibility 
on the shoulders of political appointees. If we can not bring as well a true 
sense of responsibility within the industry itself our censorship laws will be 
but poor makeshifts for a cure.” 

I would like to insert this in the record. 

The Chairman. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Connolly. At this time I w’ould like to call upon Miss Ruth 
Rich, secretary of the national committee. 
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STATEMENT OF MISS RUTH RICH, SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE FOR BETTER FILMS, NEW YORK CITY 

Miss Rich. In view of the request of the chairman that we be 
as brief as possible this afternoon in presenting our opposition to 
the bills before this committee, which propose to censor generally 
all motion pictures, I won’t take time to go into many of the argu¬ 
ments against censorship which are included in some statements 
which Chairman Reed yesterday said that we might be allowed to 
read into the record to-day, as the ones who signed these statements 
are unable to be present, because those statements are from authori¬ 
ties in their respective fields and I think that what they have to say 
about censorship will have a great deal more weight than what I 
have to say about censorship. But I do want to give you just a little 
bit of the background of the work which has appealed to me and 
which is primarily the reason why I am in the field that I am in 
to-day. 

Way back in 1909 and 1910, like a great many other people in the 
United States who did not like a few things that they saw at that 
time in the movies, I was inclined to be in favor of censorship. 

I was in New York City at a convention of the General Federation 
of Women’s clubs. I attended a conference on motion pictures. The 
women who were speaking there were serving on censorship boards 
in various States in the United States. The late Mr. W. D. McGuire, 
jr., at that time executive secretary of the National Board of Re¬ 
view, told us of the ideals back of the work of the national board and 
their main purposes. 

After that conference I was not only convinced that the National 
Board of Review had the right angle, but I was just as firmly con¬ 
vinced that the censorship of motion pictures was not successful, be¬ 
cause none of those persons sitting at that conference agreed on any 
of the pictures which were under discussion, showing definitely that 
there was a wide difference of personal opinion about what should 
or should not be in the pictures, and that because of that wide differ¬ 
ence of personal opinion, the work of those censorship committees 
has not succeeded. 

The work of the National Committee for Better Films was re¬ 
ferred to this morning in the statement by the National Board of 
Review, which was made by Mr. Barrett, the executive secretary. 

By the way, the National Committee for Better Films is affiliated 
with the National Board of Review; in fact, it is working as a defi¬ 
nite department of the National Board of Review. The National 
Board of Reveiw has not only reviewed motion pictures, but it has 
as a definite department the committee for better films, which is 
interested primarily in the selection of pictures according to audience 
suitability and the dissemination of information regarding those 
pictures. 

It is interested very definitely in the encouragement of junior 
matinees. Just as some organizations are working to bring about a 
greater appreciation of music and literature among young people we 
recognize the opportunity afforded through junior matinees to bring 
about appreciation of good pictures among the youth of to-day. The 
better films committees are further interested particularly in trying 
to build up audiences for the exceptional photoplays, some of which 
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have not popular audience appeal, that work being directly in line 
with one phase of work of the National Board of Review, carried on 
through its exceptional photoplays committee, which selects from 
the selected pictures those pictures which they think are of excep¬ 
tional merit. 

Before reading some resolutions which were adopted by the 
Florida Federation of Women’s Clubs during the convention in 
Jacksonville, Fla., March 24, 25, and 26, 1926, may I say that these 
resolutions were adopted only after a full presentation of the work 
of the National Board of Review, which has as a department the 
better films committee. So there was no confusion in the minds of 
the people at the Florida federation as to what was intended by these 
resolutions, which were drawn and presented to the resolutions com¬ 
mittee at the Florida convention by Mrs. Leslie C. Jones, of Jackson¬ 
ville, Fla. 

The resolutions read: 

Whereas the Florida Federation of Women’s Clubs recognizes the growth 
of the motion picture as a form of entertainment and education in the lives of 
the American people; and 

Whereas we feel that the best growth of the motion picture is to be encour¬ 
aged by stimulating the tastes of the people for the finer pictures and through 
the support of such films by the community; and 

Whereas we feel that such support and encouragement demands the dis¬ 
covery of such films and broadcasting information about them and the organiza¬ 
tion of concerted effort to act for the community on the basis of such informa¬ 
tion ; and 

Whereas we feel the National Board of Review, a group of volunteer, public- 
spirited citizens, reviewing films before they are released to the public and 
selecting, classifying, and publishing information on the finer entertainment, 
artistic, and educational type of pictures, and as a body performing its work 
in a unique position to effectively render service to the community: Therefore 
be it 1 

Resolved , That this meeting go on record as indorsing the better-films 
program of the National Board of Review as administered by its committee 
for better films: And be it further 

Resolved, That this convention recommend to the clubs that proper steps be 
taken to organize community better-films committees composed of representa¬ 
tives of men’s and women’s civic and patriotic organizations to work in affilia¬ 
tion with the committee for better films of the National Board of Review. 

The Chairman. That will be inserted in the record. 

Miss Rich. In January at the annual meeting of the Florida Con¬ 
ference of the Daughters of the American Revolution the better- 
films program was presented. That conference recommended to 
its chapters that better films committee chairmen be appointed and 
that they affiliate or associate themselves with the existing com¬ 
munity better films committees, if such committees had been or¬ 
ganized, and if not, that they initiate the work in their community 
looking toward the organization of better films committees, which 
are successful if they represent the community as a whole and include 
in their membership representatives of men’s and women’s civic and 
patriotic organizations. 

At this time I want to read a telegram from Prof. Leroy E. 
Bowman. He is professor of the department of social science, Co¬ 
lumbia University, and secretary of the National Community Center 
Association, and a member of the executive board of the National 
Committee for Better Films. This is a telegram addressed to Mr. 
Barrett. 
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The Chairman. Is that from New York? 

Miss Rich. From New York. 

The Chairman. I mean, is that from Columbia University, New 
York City? 

Miss Rich. Yes. 

The telegram is addressed to Mr. Barrett and reads: 

Unexpected action State council parks throws my city recreation project 
into confusion and absolutely precludes absence from office Thursday. Very 
sorry. Regard opposition to Government censorship obligation of utmost 
importance on every thinking person. Constructive development of cooperated 
efforts of better civil elements now progressing so satisfactorily would be 
vitiated by it. 

It is signed by L. E. Bowman. 

I have here a statement from Mrs. Miriam S. Price. Mrs. Price 
is chairman of the executive committee of the Better Education 
Association of New York City. She is a member of the executive 
committee of the National Board of Review, and has been such since 
the organization of the national board. She is also on the executive 
board of the National Committee for Better Films. She says: 

Censorship will not make any progress in improving motion pictures. All 
sorts of restrictions imposed by the censors with arbitrary powers will hamper 
the free spirit of the producer and result in stupid, uninspired work. 

What may be considered harmful in one community will pass without com¬ 
ment in another section of the country, thus showing the inadequacy of the 
entire idea of Federal censorship. 

The only logical way to improve the output of the producer is to create the 
demand for better films and to make that demand effective through selection 
and organization. 

I have not the original here, but I will file the original with you. 

The next statement is from George J. Zehrung, who is the director 
of the motion picture bureau of the National Council of Young 
Men’s Christian Association. He is also a member of the executive 
board of the National Committee for Better Films, and has been 
for many years. He says: 

The motion picture bureau of the National Council of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations desires to register a protest against the passing out of committee 
of the Upshaw bill, H. R. 6233, on the grounds that, in our opinion, it is 
unnecessary legislation. Do not believe in censorship. 

What it proposes to do is impractical. No two censorship boards agree. 
Each State can set up its own board. 

We are also of the opinion that this proposed legislation is more than 
Federal control, more than Federal censorship; it practically confiscates a 
business. 

Mr. Zehrung’s secretary was here in Washington and expected to 
present this paper with some explanatory remarks, but had to return 
to New York City. 

This is a statement from the national executive of the Camp Fire 
Girls. It reads: 

The Upshaw bill is on its face a measure to “ create a commission known as 
the Federal Motion Picture Commission ” as a division of the Bureau of 
Education under the Interior Department of the Federal Government. Under 
this appellation it might appear that the functions and duties of such a com¬ 
mission would be of a general supervisory and regulatory rather than of a 
direct censorship nature. The bill is, however, in reality and by intent, an 
effort to establish Federal censorship of motion pictures. The intent of the 
proposed act is revealed in section 5 in that section’s last provision, which 
provides that nine months after the act takes effect, no copyright shall be 
granted to any motion-picture film unless it shall be accompanied by a valid 
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license from the commission. Previous to that, section 5 lists the causes for 
which license for distribution of films may be withheld. These are the usual 
causes to be found in the so-called standards of existing State censorship 
boards, but, if anything, are more restrictive and susceptible of confusion in 
their interpretation. According to section 6, a permit may be issued without 
inspection, upon payment of $10 per reel, and for any motion-picture films 
wnich are not condemned by any court of record or rejected in part or as a 
whole by any censor board of any State commission on motion pictures. Such 
permit, however, may be revoked upon complaint of several named officers, 
including the attorney general of any State or Territory, or the chief of 
police or district attorney of any county, State, or town, and the action of 
any United States court, or of any court of record officially condemning any 
film or the action of any State censorship board, or any State motion-picture 
commission refusing to license any film. 

It is disclosed by the above that the Upshaw bill is a censorship measure 
in the end and operation it contemplates, not differing in its purpose from, 
but only more restrictive in its power and broader in its scope than, the laws 
under which operate the several censorship boards already in existence in 
several of the States. 

1. Its enactment into law should first as a matter of fundamental principle 
be opposed on the ground that it is against the prinicple of democratic govern¬ 
ment in so far as it would maintain by arbitrary power the will of the few 
over the will of the great masses of the people. Aside from this idealistic or 
theoretical opposition, it should be opposed for even more cogent practical 
reasons. 

2. One practical reason is that it can not, w’hether it be of Federal nature 
or of State, do the thing it has in mind to do. Its object is to improve the 
moral nature of motion pictures. Past experience with legal censorship proves 
that this aim can not be achieved by censorship. No group of State censors 
has been able to reflect in their decisions on pictures the thought of the public. 
Fundamental in the whole question is the difference of opinion about the moral 
tone of films as between individuals, groups, communities, and whole sections 
of the country. The conflicting opinions of censor boards themselves upon 
given films is a witness to this. Can a board in Washington do any better? 
In none of the States where censorship has been set up can it be conscientiously 
said by fair-minded observers that any improvement, moral or otherwise, has 
been effected by'the work of the several censor boards beyond the improve¬ 
ment to be expected in the course of the natural growth of motion pictures 
toward a more perfect form of expression. On the other hand, it can be stated 
to a degree of certainty that the censorship has’actually warped and damaged 
the moral tone and the intelligence of the motion pictures by forcing 
upon them an arbitrary and often biased restrictive influence. If this is 
true of censorship as it has existed in the several States, there is no reason 
to believe that a Federal censorship can do what State censorship has failed 
to do or do otherwise than it has done, even admitting that the thing it sets 
out to do should be done, as to the question of- which there is a-profound 
widespread difference of opinion. 

3. The chief reason the proponents of censorship offer for the censorship 
institution is that children must be safeguarded from the demoralizing influ¬ 
ence of the motion picture. Those of us who have had to deal directly with 
children and young people in the course of our everyday work, and have thus 
had the opportunity to study their psychology in a practical way, have cause 
to feel that the influence of the motion picture has been very inaccurately 
judged or stated by those favoring censorship and that the motion picture 
on the whole is a useful-recreational and educational force the influences of 
which are not to be confused with environmental and hereditary ones. There 
is strong evidence to prove that it is out of these latter that there rise the 
stimuli to crime, rather than out of any suggestion in motion pictures, and 
that around this whole subject a complete confusion of fancy and fact has 
revolved. Again, children are in the minority at motion-picture entertain¬ 
ments. Undue emphasis has, therefore, been placed on this factor. Modern 
constructive thought on the subject is fastening more and more on the con¬ 
structive thought of the children’s matinee, the idea of providing suitable 
motion-picture entertainment for children under community auspices. Results 
achieved have already been quite startling in this direction, which is along the 
line of educational and recreational work of a highly constructive nature, 
such as no censors have thought of performing or can be expected to perform 
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and for the performing of which no provision has been made in the Upshaw 
bill. Aside from all this, however, it is becoming more and more evident to 
the masses and among the liberal leaders that the motion picture in its poten¬ 
tiality and its increasing tendency to develop toward art is, like literature, 
sculpture, painting, and the drama, a mature entertainment, and rightfully 
so, and that the attempt to reduce it by censorship or otherwise to the level 
of the child mind thwarts and jeopardizes the very growth that is most desir¬ 
able and to be encouraged for the great medium of expression which it 
represents. 

4. Censorship presupposes that there is continuously running through motion 
pictures matter that the people at large, young and old, should not see. If 
this is a fact, then the great masses of the American people, young and old, 
who patronize the motion picture as their chief form of relaxation and 
entertainment—and they run into many, many millions—are both decadent 
in their tastes and unhealthy in their moral natures. That this is the case 
it is not readily discernible nor tolerable to think. Nor is it any more 
discernable that the interpret at ion that the proponents of censorship place 
on the general subject matter of the screen has a basis in fact. There is a 
growing tendency to-day among educators and the best intelligent minds to 
regard the motion picture as a benefit and not an abuse, and to give it the 
right of free growth and development and not set anything around it which 
will reduce it to the lowest common denominator of the child mind, or to 
give it into the hands of those holding political appointments, whose paid 
positions or offices as censors are based on the assumption that the motion 
picture is innately evil and must be scrutinized from that standpoint, the 
result in that case being always such as to bear out this erroneous theory, 
since the eye psychologically sees nine times out of ten what it desires 
to see, or must see. The censor’s eye must always see to censor, or what is 
the justification of the job? Human nature being what it is, occupants of 
the offices which the Upshaw bill would create would have very much of a 
job to look after. The Upshaw bill provides for five censors at a salary each 
of $9,000 per annum, and one, the chairman, at a salary of $10,000 per annum. 

For the above reasons alone the Upshaw bill, seeking to place the motion 
picture in the hands of political appointees with the view of performing a 
censorship work, should be opposed by all people with knowledge of the facts 
before them and the welfare of the American people in mind. 

Lester F. Scott, National Executive. 

(Mr. Reed, chairman of the committee, resumed the chair.) 

Miss Rich. I have here a statement of Margaret P. Rae, who is 
principal of public school No. 1, New York City, chairman of the 
character-education committee of the Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education, chairman of the character-education committee 
of the New York Principals’'Association, and president of the New 
York chapter of the National Council of Administrative Women 
in Education. She says: 

In regard to the Upshaw bill, which proposes Federal censorship, may I say 
that it seems to me that the passage of such a bill would be an unfortunate 
step. 

We do not wish to impose our wills and opinions^pon others, but rather 
by education to develop an intelligent public opinion which will have the 
ability to select the good from the bad and the false from the true. The 
development of such a public opinion is more in keeping with true democracy. 

Censorship which provides the machinery whereby the opinion of the few 
is imposed upon the many takes on a paternalistic attitude which is not 
conducive to independent thought. It makes the mistake of trying to work 
from without in, instead of within out. We strive through education to make 
a transfer from the early, childish external sanction to a sanction which comes 
from within the individual. 

It should apply to the producer as well as to the spectator. 

It seems to me that censorship is not the solution. The national board of 
review and the better films committee are more in keeping with true democracy, 
whose bulwark is an intelligent public opinion developed through education. 
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I have here the statement of Dr. George W. Kirchwey, who was 
former warden of Sing Sing Prison and w’ho is now a dean of the 
Law School of Columbia College, New York City, and head of the 
department of criminology in the New York School of Social Work. 
He says: 

As a device for stunting and crippling what is at one and the same time a 
great industry and a new and brilliant form of dramatic art, nothing better 
could be conceived than the Upshaw bill. Its rate-regulation feature is a crude 
violation of the most elementary principles of free competition in the marketing 
of intellectual wares, and its censorship feature raises this reactionary and 
un-American practice of standardizing literature and art from a local to a 
national insult to the intelligence of the American people. 

Objectionable as the bill is in these respects, it is, if possible, even more 
offensive as a gratuitous aud meddlesome assumption of Federal authority to 
deal with a social situation which the several States and municipalities and 
the motion-picture industry itself are perfectly competent to deal with and are 
in fact adequately dealing with. 

George W. Kirchwey. 

I have here a statement from Dr. Everett Dean Martin, who is now 
director of the Cooper Union Forum and former president of the 
national board of review. He is also director of the People’s Insti¬ 
tute, New York City. His statement reads as follows: 

As a citizen and educator, I wish to protest most emphatically against the 
passage of the so-called Upshaw bill, which in effect sets up an arbitrary 
censorship in motion pictures under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 

The bill would give a commission autocratic power over the amusement of 
the entire American public. 

Section 5, which defines the grounds for refusal of license, is so loosely and 
arbitrarily drawn that it would place in the hands of this commission a most 
dangerous and discretionary power. There is widespread and honest difference 
of opinion as to the meaning of many of the terms used. Censorsh.p is un- 
American in principle, and experience with it in many States has already 
demonstrated its futility—that it is a futile, meddlesome business. 

This bill would set up a censorship even worse than that of the various 
States, since it would compel the Government at Washington to make rules 
which would be identical for the entire Nation, when everyone knows that there 
are honest sectional differences of standards and tastes in the various* com¬ 
munities of the Nation. Such a centralization and standardization of the 
people’s amusement is to be deplored. 

I wish to state as a professional teacher and writer of the science of social 
psychology my conviction, reached after much study of the matter, that the 
principle of censorship is psychologically incorrect and hostile to our political 
traditions. 

Especially do I wish to call the committee’s attention to the religious aspects 
of this bill, which requires the committee to refuse license to any picture that 
is offensive to the religious prejudices of anyone. It is not the function of the 
Federal Government of the United States to act as a guardian of the religious 
sensibilities of the various sects and denominations of the country. Such a 
clause would be impossible of enforcement and contrary to the spirit of the 
Constitution, which definitely forbids the establishment of religion. 

My close connection with a wide public convinces me that there is absolutely 
no popular demand for such legislation. On the contrary, there is a growing 
feeling that control of personal conduct is already too highly standardized 
and centralized at Washington. I am convinced that such demand as there 
is for this restrictive and paternalistic piece of legislation emanates from a 
small group of professional proiagandists whose chief interest in the matter 
is that of a gratuitous partisanship. 

Everett Dean Martin. 

Mr. Fenn. May I ask the witness what is this People’s Institute 
of which he speaks? I must confess my ignorance in regard to it. 
I probably should know, but I do not. 
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Miss Rich. I think that Mr. Barrett, who has had many years’ 
experience working with the People’s Institute, should explain it. 

Mr. Fenn. I understand that the National Board o± Review is 
an outgrowth of the People’s Institute, but I would like to know 
what the People’s Institute is. 

Mr. Barrett. It was founded by the People’^ Institute- 

Mr. Fenn. What is the People’s Institute ? 

Mr. Barrett. The People’s Institute was a bureau for social re¬ 
search work organized by Dr. Charles Sprague Smith, who is now 
dead, and it is participated in by all of the leaders of social work 
in New York City. It was organized considerably before 1909. 

Mr. Fenn. It is a New York City organization? 

Mr. Barrett. At the present time, I believe that it is. It was 
organized by an initial group of people acting in the capacity of con¬ 
structive researchers. 

Mr. Fenn. How large a body is this? 

Mr. Barrett. It is a very large body. I can not say, 
Congressman-’— 

Mrs. Kahn. Just give us an idea of it. Is it a hundred or five 
hundred or a thousand ? 

Mr. Barrett. It is considerably more than that. For example, 
the only picture I can give of it is that it organized the stadium 
concerts of New York City, which are great public concerts given in 
the stadiums of various universities. 

Mr. Fenn. Are there a hundred in it? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes; I should say so. They also conduct the Cooper 
Union Forum. 

Mr. Fenn. It is purely educational, isn’t it? ? 

Mr. Barrett. It conducts the Cooper Union Forum. 

Mr. Fletcher. Has it anything to do with.Rand School? 

Mr. Barrett. No. It has nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Fenn. Have you anything there that shows the names of the 
members ? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Miss Rich. This paper here has the names of the members on it. 

Mr. Fenn. That is the board of review, isn’t it? 

Miss Rich. No; this is the People’s Institute. Blanche Davis is 
the secretary of the Cooper Union Forum and Julia M. Hinaman is 
the publicity director. Then there are over at the left—Mr. 
Lewisohn is treasurer, according to this. 

Mrs. Kahn. Is that long list the People’s Institute ? 

Miss Rich. Here are the names of the advisory council. Do you 
want them ? 

Mr. Lowrey. Let me pass this paper down to Mr. Fenn and let 
him look it over. 

Mr. Fenn. I think it would be well for me to read that. 

Miss Rich. Yes. 

Mr. Fenn. Henry De Forest Baldwin is chairman of the board of 
trustees. Sam Lewisohn is treasurer. The other members of the 
board of trustees, I presume, are John G. Agar, George W. Alger, 
Charles C. Burlingham, Lincoln Cromwell, Glenn Frank, Ellwood 
Hendrick, Everett Dean Martin, Mrs. Warder Norton, Edward F. 
Sanderson, Harold Spielberg, Fred M. Stein, Mrs. Willard Straight, 
James P. Warbasse, Parker McCollester. 
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Mrs. Katin. Is that the Glenn Frank who is now president of the 
University of Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Fenn. Yes. 

The members of the lecture staff are Earl Barnes, E. G. Conklin, 
Irwin Edman, Alexander Goldenweiser, Horace M. Kallen, Robert 
C. Murphy, W. F. Ogburn, Harry A. Overstreet, Bruno Roselli, 
E. G. Spaulding, John B. Watson. 

The members of the advisory council are Frank L. Babbott, Earl 
Barnes, Alfred J. Boulton, R. R. Bowker, John Graham Brooks, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, John Dewey, John L. Elliott, John H. 
Finle}', Franklin H. Giddings, Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, Mrs. 
L. Emmett Holt, Charles H. Ingersoll, Miss Annie B. Jennings, 
John Brooks Leavitt, Y. Everett Macy, Howard Mansfield, J. How¬ 
ard Melish, George Foster Peabody, Samuel Schulman, Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, Albert Shaw, Mrs. Charles Sprague Smith, Miss Anna 
Garlin Spencer, Miss Lillian D. Wald, Mornay Williams. 

Mrs. Kahn. They organized themselves, didn’t they? They were 
probably called together by some man or woman for the purpose. 
I imagine that that is the way. 

Miss Rich. Are there any further questions about this People’s 
Institute ? 

Mrs. Kahn. No; except that no one has any idea when it was 
organized. 

The Chairman. Congressman Fenn, you were reading a list of the 
officers ? 

Mr. Fenn. The officers of the advisory council and the board of 
trustees. You will find them at the left of this letterhead. 

Mrs. Kahn* It gives some idea of the personnel and their stand¬ 
ing; and we wanted to know that because the People’s Institute has 
been quoted here so much. 

Miss Rich. Mr. Chairman, may I ask if the committee would like 
to have a statement from Doctor Martin regarding the organization 
of the People’s Institute, its business, etc.? * 

Mr. Fenn. Those names are sufficient for me. 

The Chairman. If the committee desires it, we will be glad to 
have it. 

Miss Rich. We would be glad to furnish it if it is desired. 

The Chairman. What is the sense of the committee? 

Mr. Lowrey. I think those names are satisfactory. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Mr. Lowrey. We are limited in time. Let us pass on. 

Miss Rich. Unless there are some questions from the committee, 
I will conclude with this one additional statement from Mrs. Louis 
G. Myers, who has control of the Manhattan Council, Girl Scouts. 
And may I make this very plain? I tell you about the connection 
that this particular woman has with the Girl Scouts so that you may 
understand that she does know young people. But her statement is 
not made as the official in the Girl Scouts at all. The top of* that 
paper outlines that most definitely—that the statement is made by 
Mrs. Myers as a member of the executive committee of the National 
Board of Review. I only read you that as a side line as to the woman 
herself—and I think that she does know young people, because she is 
working in direct connection with the Manhattan Council of Girl 
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Scouts. She is also a member of the executive board of the National 
Committee for Better Films. She says: 

The proponents of this bill, known as House bill 6233, “ To create a commis¬ 
sion to be known as the Federal Motion Picture Commission, and defining its 
powers and duties,” are pleased to call it a measure for the Federal “ regulation ” 
of motion pictures, but it is a censorship bill in its every phase. 

It provides for politically appointed paid censors to serve at salaries of $9,000 
a year with $10,000 provided for the chairman of the committee, constituted with 
arbitrary power which affords opportunity for political patronage. It would be 
subject to the same prejudices which have characterized the work of the State 
censorship boards, no two of which have agreed on eliminations in pictures. 

All contention about motion pictures grows out of a difference of.opinion—a 
difference of opinion which is not sectional but universal, and with which no 
board of censors, Federal, State, or city, can satisfactorily cope. On the other 
hand, an enlightened public opinion will serve as an effective guide, coupled 
as it is with the statutory laws to protect the morals of the communities. 

Florence Bragg (Mrs. Louis G.) Myers. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Connolly. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
would just like to get the dictionary definition of the word “ censor” 
in the record. I am quoting from Webster’s Dictionary. The propo¬ 
nents of this bill claim that it is not a censorship bill. I would like 
to give you the definition of “ censor.” 

This is Webster’s definition: 

Censor: One of two magistrates of' ancient Rome who imposed taxes and 
regulated the morals and manners of the community; an official appointed to 
examine books, manuscripts, plays, etc., prior to publication or performance to 
ascertain whether there is anything immoral or offensive in them; a critic. 

Another dictionary, Funk and Wagnalls, gives the definition of 
“ censor ” as follows: 

An official examiner of manuscripts and plays empowered to prohibit their 
performance or publication. 

I now want to call our last witness, Col. Jason Joy. Colonel Joy is 
director of the department of public relations of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributers of America. 

STATEMENT OF JASON S. JOY, DIRECTOR OF THE DEPARTMENT 

OF PUBLIC RELATIONS OF THE MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS 

AND DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA 

Mr. Joy. Mr Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, before 
I start I want to say as last speaker that we appreciate the very 
courteous and patient and long-suffering hearing that you have 
given us. It has been a great pleasure to sit here and listen to all 
the things that have been said. I think it has been a real service, 
and I hope that the members of the committee have profited from 
it as much as we have. 

I want to say in the beginning that the few remarks that I want 
to make will be confined mostly to what we are doing as an industry 
concerning motion pictures and their use, rather than concerning 
censorship, because I want you to know our plans and our purposes 
so that you may have in mind, as you deliberate this question, 
whether or not we are ourselves with the help of the vast majority 
of the people in the country, actually doing the things that we 
ought to be doing in this connection. 
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Let me say, just in passing, concerning censorship, that it is in 
my opinion un-American, unwise, and impractical in this con¬ 
nection: that the only way the pictures may be changed is by 
those who make them, where they are made and when they are made 
and in no other way, by no other people, and no other time. 

I would like to say to you that before I became director of the de¬ 
partment of public relations, I was executive secretary of the com¬ 
mittee of public relations, which was in existence for the first 
three years of the so-called Hays organization, and before that I 
had been in other forms of social and public life. 

I have been enthusiastic about the organization and its real pur¬ 
poses ever since I have been engaged in anything connected with 
it; and I am very proud to be able to say, although I am only four 
years in this service, that I am connected with the motion-picture in¬ 
dustry because I know, having been there for those years and hav¬ 
ing watched it as closely as I have, that it is doing a great thing; 
it is doing a piece of business that ought to be done in a very fine 
manner. 

I do not claim for it nearly 100 per cent perfection. If we had 
reached perfection we would be on very dangerous ground. Mr. 
Hays said to us often, as we tried to improve the quality of pictures: 

Remember, boys, that this year a lot of really good pictures will come out 
and also a lot of poor ones. It is very easy for you to sit back and say, 
“ There, at last, we have reached our goal. Every picture, from now on, 
will be the kind of picture that I would Uke to take my wife and two daugh¬ 
ters to,” and let it go at that, and expect that from now on they will all 
b>e of the same character. They won’t be. We have to exercise eternal 
vigilance aU the time in order that we may strive to reach our goal that we 
expect to reach and that the people of the country have a right to demand of us. 

Let me speak for a moment concerning the relation between chil¬ 
dren and the movies. It has been brought out here over and over 
again, and properly so, that the motion pictures are made primarily 
for adults. Its primary function is the amusement of adults cleanly. 
That is its primary or major function. There are many other by¬ 
products, but I shall speak on them later. 

We are engaged primarily in amusing adults cleanly. The question 
is: How shall we take care of the casual child or habitual child in 
motion pictures? 

This was the thing that we did in searching for the answer: We 
discovered that there are eight States in this country which have 
legal provisions against the attending upon motion pictures of chil¬ 
dren under either 14 or 16 years of age, depending upon the State, 
except those accompanied by parents or legal guardians. Then we 
went to those States ourselves often or by carefully trained emis¬ 
saries, and we actually counted the children who were attending mo¬ 
tion pictures in those States and in those cities, in different types of 
theaters, unaccompanied. We discovered—this is not my own state¬ 
ment—children beating their way in in one way or another, attach¬ 
ing themselves to good-natured adult persons or going in casually 
or getting some one of the exhibitors to help them in, etc. I think 
it is fair to say that as many children under the ages of 15 and 16 
attend the motion pictures in the States where there are laws against 
their attending as there are children attending in other States where 
there are no such laws. 
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Mrs, Kahn. Then those laws are practically inoperative. 

Mr. Joy. They are practically inoperative. They are certainly not 
in effect so far as my observation has been able to indicate. 

Mrs. Kahn. Does that apply to children day and night? 

Mr. Joy. It applies to children day and night; in the evening in the 
larger districts more than in the daytime, and in the afternoon more 
generally in the suburban districts. 

Our next task—this is not alone of our own determination—to get 
at the root of this situation—because I say to you that it is a very 
important problem for us as well as it is for the public—we selected 
a few exhibitors who might be depended upon to use the demonstra¬ 
tion carefully and honestly, and we asked them to experiment for us 
in either announcing publicly or privately, when a picture came 
along, that the children ought not to see it; and they promised us to 
actually turn back from the door children when they came along to 
those pictures. We selected 33 exhibitors in 33 different cities in 11 
States and tried the experiment. We had threatened—we had no 
actual—we had threatened a good many lawsuits and we had a good 
deal of difficult argumentation, because when a parent suggested to a 
child that it can go to the movies, that parent resented having the 
manager say to that child, “You can not go.” In other words, a 
parent who sent a child or allowed a child to go was in his mind a 
better judge of what that child should see than the exhibitor. We 
discovered very quickly that that sort of thing would not go. The 
exhibitor in my own home town—a little town of only 6,000 of us. 
all known in the community—tried to tell us—and I say that we all 
know each other mostly by our first names—prints a little dodger on 
the first of each month advertising the pictures he is going to have; 
and we got in the Sunday paper, the first Sunday of the month, 
inserted that such-and-such a picture is not designed for children. 
Now, that was better advertising for that picture than it was against 
it. I really was innocent, but they didn’t believe it. Our neighbors 
thought that I was trying to pump them. So that didn’t go. We had 
to cut out that kind of answer to the problem. 

Our next attempt to solve the problem was an attempt to initiate 
special performances for children. Now, right here lies the eventual 
answer. It is not worked out satisfactorily yet for reasons which I 
will explain. We let it be known very generally in a good many 
localities that certain pictures selected very carefully would do all 
right for children of certain ages; that they were geared up to the 
psychology of the child, for their enjoyment and their entertain¬ 
ment; and if those pictures were selected and put on especially on 
Saturday morning, the children would like them and everybody 
would be satisfied. The great difficulty was that the word got out 
that certain pictures were available and that that kind of program 
was the sort of program to follow, and ambitious mothers, teachers, 
and parents, as well as exhibitors, thinking that here at last was the 
solution of the whole problem, a great mapy started out on that series 
of Saturday morning movies and selected the same picture that we 
had selected; but, unfortunately, many of them thought that they 
knew more about it than we did, with very sad results. Just as one 
ridiculous example, which could be repeated over and over again, but 
not in quite such a funny way, I will tell you this: The principal 
of a junior girls’ high school in Wisconsin—this I know to be true— 
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asked our local exhibitor to run a special performance for children 
on Saturday morning, and he agreed readily and said that he would 
be glad to do so. He said to her, “ What kind of pictures do you 
want ? ” She said, 44 1 don’t know pictures very well ”—at that time 
there were a lot of animal pictures, such as Hunting Wild African 
Beasts or Trailing Wild Animals in Africa, and a lot of those 
things—and she says, 44 There is a picture about some black oxen. 
How would that be? ” You have read The Buck. For the benefit 
of Canon Chase, I will say that The Buck deals with a bad situation. 

It is an old man and monkey glands and a young girl and all that 
sort of thing; it isn’t the sort of thing that kids ought to go to. 

Our next job in trying to solve the difficulty of that situation 
was that we actually did arrange a series of special performances 
for children—and before I leave that subject I want to say that I 
believe that special performances for children when people are in¬ 
formed is, of course, the answer. Let me also say to you that during 
the interim of the three years we have been aware of this, that the 
percentage of pictures in the regular current output available for 
children has increased just 400 per cent, according to our own 
observations. 

Mrs. Kahn. Haven’t you found that children are not satisfied to 
go to one performance a week? They go to that one and then they 
insist upon going to others. 

Mr. Jot. That is true, of course, in a great many instances. 

Mrs. Kahn. I know a great many parents who will not allow 
their children to go to the movies except to this kind of per¬ 
formance. 

Mr. Jot. I know a great many children that go as often as 
possible. You have those two extremes. It is the average that we 
are trying to reach. That is the situation we have to deal with. 

We arranged a program of 52 performances, one for each Satur¬ 
day of the year, a balanced ration. This program contains a 
travelogue or educational or instructional film, a reel or two; a four 
or five or six reel feature with all the padding struck out, reedited 
and retitled whenever necessary; and a couple of reels of comedy. 
Depending upon the character of the feature the rest of the reels 
are added. Every one of those eight reels is inclosed in one can, a 
shipping case, so that there may be no difficulty about the whole 
program arriving, so that an exhibitor does not have to rent the 
feature from one company, the travelogue from this company, and 
the comedy from that company, and so that there may be no tempta¬ 
tion on the part of any exhibitor to use his own short subjects in 
connection with the longer feature and thereby fill in on his 
program. 

We started out with this thing in June of last year experimentally. 
We selected the Eastman Theater in Rochester as the place of begin¬ 
ning or demonstration. Mr. Eastman was very much interested. The 
director of the theater and the director of the orchastra were also 
very much interested. They wanted to experiment a little bit with 
music for children, and they undertook the program with the assist¬ 
ance and active cooperation of the Rochester Women’s Clubs as 
well as the Parents and Teachers Association. 

On the first Saturday—the theater holds a little over 3,000—on 
the first Saturday 2,709 children attended. On thie next Saturday, 
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3,709. I was there on the next Saturday, and the kids reminded 
ine of a layer cake, and yet they were standing up all around, and 
there were a thousand outside tnat could not get in, and the after¬ 
noon was a bright, sunshiny day. 

They discontinued this during the summer months and began on 
the first week after school opened in the fall. They have carried on 
with an average attendance of 1,865; and I have it by word-of-mouth 
testimony and printed that the president of the Rochester Women’s 
Club and the president of the Rochester Parents’ and Teachers’ Asso¬ 
ciation and several ministers and the superintendent of public in¬ 
struction and a lot of other people that I have made contact with to 
find out whether this was really a real experiment, and they stated 
that it has solved absolutely the problem of the child in the movie 
in Rochester. 

Mrs. Kahn. Do you think the program makes any difference ? 

Mr. Joy. Does the program make any difference ? 

Mrs. Kahn. Or do they just go because it is children’s day? 

Mr. Joy. It does make a difference. 

Mrs. Kahn. We used to have a lot of Charlie Chaplin films that 
I have heard were popular with children and such films as Jackie 
Coogan. I was wondering whether there was a bigger attendance 
on days when such films were shown. 

Mr. Joy. It makes a lot of difference; very much. The girls come 
in vast majority on some Saturday mornings and the boys come in 
vast majority on some other Saturdays. 

I want to say that kids—I am speaking of children under 16; I 
don’t know how far down I am talking about; because it is hard 
to tell—kids are better sharpers for pictures than grown-ups. They 
know a whole lot more than grown-ups about these things. I have 
a daughter 11 and a daughter of 4. I am really very much sur¬ 
prised every once in a while when I am at home to find out that my 
daughter knows about pictures coming out and what happens to 
the stars long before I know them, and I am in a better position to 
get information than she is. 

Mr. Lowrey. That makes me think of what the little girl said to 
her mother. She said, “ Mama, I think you had better let me go 
with Captain Nelson to see this picture. I think that this is not the 
kind of a picture that you ought to see.” 

Mr. Joy. I haven’t the slightest idea about that, sir. 

The Chairman. May I interrupt at this time? I went to my home 
town, where, of course, I think I know everybody and, of course, 
everybody knows me. .My little fellow has a piping voice. There 
was a bathing scene and a lot of bathing beauties. He spoke up in 
his piping voice and said, “Father, don’t you wish you were in 
there too?” [Laughter.] 

Mr. Joy. They are very wise and very constant. They have de¬ 
cided prejudices for and against certain people and certain types of 
things. You can’t fool them and you can’t drive them to see a pic¬ 
ture which they don’t want to see and all that sort of thing. It is 
a pretty delicate situation. All the forcing, except the home atmos¬ 
phere, that I know of, fails in coping with the situation. You have 
got to come back to our own home. We h^ve got to do in this re¬ 
gard as we have done in others. I am sure. We have got to train 
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our children by some such method as teaching them to appreciate 
better things in motion pictures. We have two very selfish motives 
in following such a course. One is that we are anxious that the 
children shall become acquainted with the finer productions, so that 
as they develop into patrons of the motion picture, as of course they 
are going to be when they become adolescent and adults, they will 
demand the better things in motion pictures. That will make it. 
easy for us to have the vast majority of our product in that type of 
thing that we have in our list of 104 best pictures of last year. 

The second selfish motive in that regard is—well, it is a question 
almost of heart interest. We are bound—I hardly need to say 
this—we are bound that this industry shall be respected and that it 
shall have its place properly where it belongs. 

Mrs. Kahn. Anybody would take pride in a successful business. 

Mr. Joy. That sort of thing depends a good deal on solving some 
of these difficult questions that I am trying to talk to you about. 
This is one of them, of course. We have no ulterior motives be¬ 
yond the things that I have just told you. We are perfectly sincere 
in our hope that we should succeed. 

These pictures have been used as well as selected pictures and sent 
over the country pretty generally during these years. We found out 
two things when we were trying them all over the country. We 
scattered them all over the country. We had them in all types of 
communities, all sizes and locations of theaters; and we discovered 
this: That the beginning of the success or failure of this sort of 
endeavor lies almost entirely on the shoulders of those people who 
normally constitute themselves as the expressors of public opinion 
in the community itself, I might say, the women’s clubs, the parents’ 
and teachers’ associations, the educational element outside of them, 
and the home itself. Where the organized support is given, to at¬ 
tract the children to them until they have gotten the taste, they are 
successful. 

1 think it solves the problem, and where they fail, they fail, I 
think, entirely for this reason—and I have seen it happen over 
and over again—a perfectly loyal and sincere person will write to 
us, as very many of them have written, “ Can not we do something 
for the children of our community? It is terrible for them to go 
to some of the pictures that they are going to.” When we write 
back to them, 64 Of course. You may have these programs. They 
are selected for children and are just what the children like,” they 
think they have solved the whole problem, but they forget. They 
think that when that is done, it is all done. But it is not. It is 
just begun, of course. It means an educational campaign in the 
community. That woman, instead of passing the thing off to us, has 
got to cooperate with the exhibitor. 

I wish I could tell you how hard it is sometimes, as you know, to 
accomplish a change of opinion in a community concerning motion 
pictures. 

The Chairman. I wanted to ask you this: Naturally, engaged as 
you are in a very large business, in which you are reaching millions 
of people every day, you do get some protests that are more or less 
general against some films ? 

Mr. Joy. Yes. 
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The Chairman. What have you done with those films when those 
protests came ? Have you continued to show them or what have you 
done to alleviate the situation? 

Mr. Joy. May I answer that? I will answer directly or I will 
come around to it, if you want. 

’ The Chairman. Just as you like, so long as I get the answer. 

Mr. Joy. I believe T will answer it directly. We will go directly 
to that subject. You mean, how does the Hays organization func¬ 
tion? How does it go about getting a change of the type of picture 
and a change of the character of responsibility within the industry ? 
It is jnst this: Four years ago in March Mr. ifavs accepted the presi¬ 
dency of the trade association. Let us be honest about it; it is a trade 
association; it is a business; it is not a philanthropic business; it is 
not an altruistic movement entirely—but it is a very desirable thing 
to have a regulation within itself of some kind to take care of the 
problems within the industry, as every large industry that I know 
anything about is attempting to do. 

The first thing that Mr. Hays did after becoming acquainted with 
these 9 companies at the beginning—there are now 24 or 25- 

The Chairman. He has charge of how many? 

Mr. Joy. He became president of a trade association of which 
there now are 24 or 25 members. 

The Chairman. They are producers? 

Mr. Joy. They are producers and distributers. Famous Players- 
Lasky is a member, First National is a member, and Goldwyn. With 
the exception of the United Artistic and Pathe, I think every pro¬ 
ducer that you know very well is a member of this association. 

The Chairman. You have answered my question. It is an organi¬ 
zation with some 24 or 25 big producers. 

Mr. Joy. Producers and distributors. 

The Chairman. How much power does he personally have or 
some board of which he is head have over these companies ? Is he a 
czar? 

Mr. Joy. He is not a czar. He is not a “big stick,” as Landis 
was, of the motion-picture industry. 

The Chairman. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. Joy. His first job was getting acquainted with the problems, 
and he is a very quick man. He grasped the problems of this 
industry quicker than anyone in the industry had any right to 
expect of him. 

His next move was to get hold of the other side of the equation; 
that is, the public. He collected the public relations committee, made 
up of representatives of 63 regular national organizations, religious 
and welfare organizations, etc. 

The Chairman. Distributed geographically ? 

Mr. Joy. They were all national or international. 

The Chairman. I suppose these people are representatives from 
many towns. 

Mr. Joy. No. Most of their homes are within 24 hours of New 
York, because they ought to be near by. 

Then we started in with the conference idea. Let me begin with 
the manuscript first. We have in our office a table about as long as 
the table the committee is using now. Twenty-four or twenty-five 
representatives of the companies, in various places, come in at regular 
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stated intervals and talk over their problems. We have, for in¬ 
stance, on every other Tuesday morning at 11 o’clock the scenario 
editors. Mr. Hays sits here, and the representative of the Famous 
Players sits here, and Metro-Goldwyn here, and so on all the way 
around. Mr. Hays might have said to these folks: “I have been 
interested in the sort of pictures you are producing and I have 
been interested in the material from which they were made, and I 
think this story of the First National is pretty good. I think this 
story of Fox is pretty rotten.” He might have been a czar with 
the big stick. He has the ability, I am sure. 

The Chairman. How much power is delegated to him, if he 
wants to exercise it? 

Mr. Joy. He has all the power in the world. 

The Chairman. It is just a question of exercising it. 

Mr. Joy. I am sure, though I never saw it written and never 
heard anybody say so, that ii Mr. Hays says, 44 Do this,” it is dtoie. 
I think it would be done from the way he said it. 

The Chairman. I just wanted to know how much power was 
lodged in him. 

Mr. Joy. That shows his power. How he gets his power is quite 
another matter. I think he gets it because he has acted as he lias. 
Anyway, he has got it. 

The point is—and this is constructive and hopeful for the future 
of this thing—that we have been able to make the various experts 
of each company criticize each other’s operations, each other’s actions, 
so it is putting against 1 man 24 experts rather than his own 
ability. And they don’t say, 44 You shall do this ” or 44 You shall not 
do this.” They say, 44 Let us see, for the benefit of the industry, how 
we may work this out.” They do not divulge their own trade secrets. 
It is the most competitive, cut-tliroat game I ever saw. They do talk 
over the problems common to each other and find a way out. 

The Chairman. Is that mutual criticism you refer limited to the 
mechanical and artistic, or does it also consider the moral aspect? 

Mr. Joy. It considers everything. 

The Chairman. I do not like to interrupt you. 

Mr. Joy. I wish you would. 

The Chairman. We are seeking for information. 

Mr. Joy. That is what I am here for, to give it to you. 

The Chairman. I notice on page 11 of what we call the Upshaw 
bill, and I think it was brought out by the proponents of the bill, that 
at some time or other these rules, or sort of a standard to go by, were 
promulgated by the industry itself. Is that true? 

Mr. Joy. I am sorry I can not give you that information. I do not 
know. 

The Chairman. I was thinking of the experts. 

Mr. Joy. The proponents of the bill have stated that these things 
are based on what the industry said it would do some years ago. I 
do know that the so-called Hays association has placed itself on 
record, not only this year, but by their day-by-day actions, that they 
desire the highest possible moral standard in their productions. 
That means, of course, that indecent, sacriligious, irreligious things, 
and all that sort of thing, by whatever names they are called, are 
obviously not the platform upon which they work. 
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The Chairman. You have read these over? 

Mr. Joy. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What I was getting at was this: Whether or not 
you do have some rules that are applied to carry out the constructive 
criticism, out of which may be produced a high-grade film measur&l 
by that or a similar yardstick. 

Mr. Joy. We do more than just that, Mr. Chairman. We have a 
yardstick which says that any manuscript taken from a book or play 
which has depended upon salaciousness for its success will not be 
given in motion pictures. We have worked out a formula which is 
legal and binding. I will read it to you* It is a paragraph from 
a speech delivered by Mr. Hays before the Women’s Club in 
Philadelphia on Aprii 20, 1925: 

Right here I should like to tell you of a very definite thing we are doing 
toward preserving and increasing wholesomeness in our picture plays—a for¬ 
mula adopted 15 months ago. 

You thoughtful women of Philadelphia do not close your eyes to the fact 
that this present period has witnessed a psychology that is strange to us, a 
tendency in places toward a certain defiance of the rules and conventions 
under which the world has operated for ages. There has been, of course, on 
the printed page and on the spoken stage extremely free discussion of topics 
which, previous to this particular era. were discussed in whispers, if at all. 

There is a certain type of book and play—and you will understand exactly 
what I mean—that may have become rather prevalent, which deals, in theme 
and situation, with those defiances. It is declared that such treatments are 
simply reflecting, as in.a mirror, the life which is going on about us. That 
may be true. But is that the sort of life—lived by a very few, after all— 
which should be reflected and should be impressed upon the minds of the vast 
majority who are not living it? We do not think so, 

It might be argued, and perhaps with a certain degree of justification, that 
the motion-picture screen should be as free a medium of expression as the 
book, the stage, or the daily journal. That is not correct. Much that may 
be and is the proper subject matter for book or play can never be proper 
subject matter for motion pictures. , . , 

RESPONSIBILITY OF PRODUCERS • 

There is a greater degree of responsibility on motion picture producers for 
the effect that their product will have upon the minds of those who view it 
than there is on either the novelist or the dramatist. The man who publishes 
a book or the man who produces a stage play appeals to a more or less limited 
group. Not everyone can or will pay $2 for a novel. Not everyone can or 
will pay that much or more to attend a dramatic performance. But everyone 
can—and nearly everyone does—pay the small price that grants admittance 
to the motion picture theater. 

Those who buy books and those who go to plays have a pretty definite idea 
of what they are going to read or hear. And there is more or less of a grading 
in books and in plays. When you buy a book by a certain author; you have 
at least a general idea of what it is about and of what sort of psychology is 
going to be offered to you. 

And this is similarly the case with the stage. Here, too, you have a fail- 
idea of the sort of play a certain individual wiites or a certain individual 
produces. The book stalls and the dramatic theaters appeal, it might fairly 
be Said, to the “sophisticates.” But this is not the case by any means with 
motion pictures. They have a following infinitely more numerous than that 
of the novel or the dramatic offering. A book is a great success if, in its 
final printing, it has reached 100,000 copies. Yet a motion picture, were it 
distributed throughout the country during any given week, would be seen 
by five hundred: times that number of persons. 

Fifty millions of people! Not just the “ sophisticates,” but the vast majority 
of Americans, who do not fling defiance at customs and conventions, but who 
•cling with fine faith and devotion to the things that are wholesome and healthy 
and who live lives similar to those of their forefathers, who made America 
what it is. 
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Let me get .the formula itself. Here it is in my own language, at least. We 
have agreed that whenever any company is offered a book or play that depends 
for its success on salaciousness, and it is refused for that reason, we shall be 
notified and Will notify the members of our association, and they will refuse 
it for the same reason. 

Some pictures have been made which might very well have been omitted 
A few have been made which should not have been made at all. But, as 1 
have said, more than 100 questionable bookd and plays have been kept from 
the screen by the voluntary efforts of our members, with not over a half 
dozen disputed rejections. 

The stahdard of the whole, of course, is advancing. Not so long ago we had 
one great picture in five years. Now scarcely a month goes by without the 
showing of some really great picture. During the last year about 660 feature 
pictures were released. Of these there were, say, 60 which should have been 
criticized, and, say 6 which should not have been produced at alL The per¬ 
centage is fairly small, but the purpose is to see to it that during the year 
to come there will not be even so many as six mistakes. We have had literally 
hundreds of wholesome, interesting photoplays that well served their purpose . 
of entertainment. There has been and is a real difficulty in keeping the titles 
and advertising matter proper. 

The purpose is not only to exercise every possible care that only books or 
plays which are of the right type are used for screen presentation but also 
to avoid the picturization of books and plays which can be produced only 
after such changes as to leave the producer subject to a charge of deception^ 
to avoid using titles which are indicative of a kind of picture which can not 
be produced or by their suggestiveness seek to obtain attendance by deception, 
a thing equally reprehensible* and to prevent misleading, salacious, or dis¬ 
honest advertising. 

The Chairman. Pardon me for interrupting you once more. 

Mr. Joy. Certainly. 

The Chairman. You have an organization made up of 24 or 25 
producers and distributors. 

Mr. Joy. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How many are engaged in business on the out¬ 
side of the organization ? 

Mr. Joy. There are probably three or four hundred. 

The Chairman. Over whom you have no control whatever? 

Mr. Joy. There are a very few over whom we have no control 
whatever. There are a good many producing companies outside 
the organization. They are the companies which we call “ fly-by- 
nights. They come in and produce a single picture, or maybe three 
or four, and fade out. There is a constant stream of that sort of 
thing. Our companies do produce 85 per cent of the pictures pro¬ 
duced. Beyond that we have a certain control over the other 15 
per cent. 

The Chairman. How do you exercise that ? 

Mr. Joy. Our members produce and distribute. We buy for dis¬ 
tribution ourselves. I mean some company will buy for distribution 
itself, or an independent producer, so-called, maybe some foreign 
producer, will make an arrangement through the distributing com¬ 
pany to distribute their products. If a picture is offered for sale or 
distribution, which depends upon salaciousness for its success, that 
type of picture we will not make. We will not distribute it. We 
have a further check on them. There are some so-called State 
right distributors, people who distribute pictures in a certain area,, 
sometimes within a State and sometimes within four or five States. 
Those people must /sell to theaters, and those theaters of necessity 
must buy some of our products. We are producing 85 per cent, ana 
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it is impossible for the dther fellow to satisfy their wants. J. do mot 
know how far we have gone in that direction. 

The Chairman. I would like to ask one other question. There is 
15 per cent over whom you have indirect control ? 

Mr. Joy. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How far are you able to control the type of pic¬ 
tures they throw on the screen? What I mean is, are the 15 per 
cent in a position to tar the whole stick? 

Mr. Joy. No. If we refuse to produce or distribute, exhibit, or 
sell to distributers or exhibitors who distribute or exhibit, then, of 
course, we can eliminate that sort of thing. 

Mr. Connolly. Mr. Chairman, might I make a brief statement 
here ? 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Mr. Connolly. I would like to cite a concrete case that happened 
in Boston five yeuvs ago. Some independent producers made a pic¬ 
ture taken from that story of “ If Christ should come to Congress.” 
It was prohably the worst picture ever made. It was on a local 
screen. I got together six Members of the House and four Members 
of the Senate, and we saw it on the opening night. After the first 
performance I went to the chief of police in the district and pro¬ 
tested. I also took it up with the exhibitors’ association in New 
York, and they said they would refuse to buy the picture. That was 
the end of it. 

The Chairman. You went to the theater knowingly? 

Mr. Connolly. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And then brought it to the attention of the 
authorities and the other people ? 

Mr. Connolly. Of the other theater owners of America. 

Mr. Joy. This may sound peculiar to you, Mr. Chairman, as it 
does to me, for I am a football man. Red Grange was offered 
as a means" of entertainment to the public on the screen. It was 
said he was to receive $300,000 for a series of pictures. I saw 
him in Philadelphia last fall, and he is the best half back I ever 
saw, and probably the poorest motion-picture actor I ever saw. I 
have not seen him, but I am sure he would be. To put him on 
the screen would be taking money under false pretenses. When 
somebody announced he had signed up Red Grange for $300,000, 
we immediately set in motion the kind of machinery thai would 
jnake it impossible for that sort of a thing to go through. It would 
be a reflection on the industry. 

The same thing happened concerning the Countess Cathcart. 
She may be a good actress, although I doubt it. Independent pro¬ 
ducers can not put that sort of thing over very often. Occasionally, 
Peggy Hopkins Joyce will get on the screen. You watch and see 
how often she does get on the screen. 

Mrs. Kahn. She is here in town now. 

Mr. Joy. Yes; she is in town now. See if she gets here again. 

Mr. Fletcher. You stated that under your standard or formula— 
•did I understand you to say “ formula? ” 

Mr. Joy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fletcher. You stated that under your formula books which 
were of the salacious type were eliminated. 

Mr. Joy. Yes, sir. 
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Mr, Fletcher. As far as the screen industry is concerned. 

Mr. Joy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fletcher. How did Three Weeks get produced ? 

Mr. Joy. That happened before the formula was in existence, in 
the first place. In the second place, it was made by a company in 
the very last throes of its existence, that didn’t care about anything, 
over which we had no moral or legal control whatever. It was just 
flopping to the end. It was before we got well into our stride. The 
same thing happened in Flaming Youth. And the same thing hap¬ 
pened with several other pictures of that sort. 

My whole point is, sir, that we are doing the thing for ourselves, 
because we want it done, not in a protective manner at all, but be¬ 
cause it is the kind of thing you and I believe ought to be done, and 
we are doing it in a longical, businesslike manner as fast as we can 
and have it constructive and have it stay. 

Mrs. Kahn. I saw an item in the paper the other day—I think 
since these hearings began—that the companies in Los Angeles and 
Hollywood have refused to film Desire Under the Elms. 

Mr. Joy. That is one of the 166 on this list. I want you to under¬ 
stand that my language has been a bit crude in describing this 
formula. There is a legal language that makes it perfectly legal for 
us to do this. There is also an illegal language. 

Mr. Fletcher. The gentleman who preceded you this morning was 
asked whether or not he had any program for the future, and he 
said they had not. 

Mr. Joy. I doubt if he really meant that there was no program for 
the future. I can not say what he had in his mind, of course, but I 
rather think what he meant, sir, was that he did not anticipate any 
great radical change, but that we would keep on doing the sort of 
thing we are doing better and stronger. 

Mr. Fletcher. Did you hear the questions that were asked him? 

Mr. Joy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fletcher. Do you agree with him? 

Mr. Joy. I agree with him so far as he testified that we have 
found the right schedule, the right formula, the right way of doing 
it. Without being able to determine his language, I think that is 
what he meant, but that we are going to do more of it until we have 
it 100 per cent effective. 

Mr. Barrett. I was speaking of what my organization has done 
as a social service organization. Colonel Joy was speaking of what 
his organization as an industry is doing. 

Mr. Fletcher. You indorse his formula, do you? 

Mr. Barrett. I have not quite got it in my mind yet. I under¬ 
stand what he is doing, and I thoroughly indorse it. 

Mr. Joy. To give you the rest of it, the scenario <writers, the 
scenario editors, the production managers, the exploitation managers, 
the managers of advertising, the salesmen, and the foreign man¬ 
agers, all get these questions around the table. The matter of adver¬ 
tising is a very important item for moral and business reasons. 
When we have put up before us a lewd, suggestive advertisement of 
a picture, and when we pay our nickel to go in to see it and find we 
have been fooled and it is not lewd at all, just an exciting sort of a 
picture, then our industry is obtaining money under false pretenses. 
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That is bad business, and the persons who go to see it are disgusted 
and sore, and we have hurt our business, entirely outside of the 
moral side of it. 

I remember the first big poster I ever saw of that nature, after 
L "became identified with this industry, coming into town in the 
mdftiing, on Twenty rfourth' Street, the biggest bill board in town. 
Sitting on top of it, looking through a pair of binoculars down 
through a window, was a man. The name of the picture was 
Through the Bedroom Window, and by the expression on his 
face you would expect he was seeing the sort ot thing I really 
thought he was seeing. It was lewd, suggestive advertising, and 
gave you every reason to expect it was the worst kind of a sex play. 
As a matter of fact, as I recall it, Through the Bedroom Window 
was a mystery play. Somebody was shot from the outside through a 
bedroom window. It might as well have been the front hall or 
the back kitchen door, so far as that was concerned. The advertis¬ 
ing was very suggestive. 

As was explained to you on the first or second day of the hearings, 
that sort of thing is bad business, bad ethics, bad morals. The 
moment that was discovered, around the table at the next meeting, 
which happens every cither week, they talked about it, and every 
one of the other companies jumped on this fellow for having done 
something that hurt the whole industry. That sort of thing was 
wiped out. Now, when those fellows have the opportunity to do 
that sort of thing, they know the beating they are going to get from 
thair associates. 

That sort of thing does happen every now and then, but not very 
often. When it does happen, the fellow who does it gets fired. One 
company that had a perfectly splendid advertising man, so far as 
getting people to notice pictures and getting them past the box office 
is Concerned, and they let him out of the company and out of the 
business because he persisted in doing that sort of thing. That 
company brought in a man who had had no connection with the 
motion-picture industry, but who had been a high-pressure, high¬ 
speed advertising man for the Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 

And that leads me up to the statement that, because Hays is the 
kind of man he is, a leader and friend and adviser, not a czar, and 
because he is the kind of man morally that he is and has the back¬ 
ground and standing that he has, and because he is trying to do the 
sort, of thing he is trying, to do, unconsciously and surely intelli¬ 
gently, but for both reasons he is attracting into this industry, or 
there is being attracted into this industry an entirely new type of 
persons. We still have a lot of people in the industry that none of 
us are very proud of, but you must remember, folks, that this in¬ 
dustry is a kid compared with any other industry, It came from 
the bottom. It began as a novelty. It began as a peep show, as a 
business you went down the alley to see. Nobody thought of it in 
the beginning as an art or means of transmitting expression or any¬ 
thing .of that sort. Very gradually in the early days it grew, and 
new people, new ideas, new ideals and practices were put in effect, 
until it has grown to the point where you folks are interested enough 
to spend Saturday afternoon listening to this sort of thing. 

Other forms of expression have come down from above, from a 
highly trained strata of the intellegentia. That has been the sort of 
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thing that only a few, who have been better trained than some’of 
the rest of us, have been able to accommodate themselves to. With 
that in mind, because the industry is iust a few years old, and the 
practice is coming to be 30 years old this year, we are doing it, 
we are accomplishing the results, and we are proud of the progress 
that has been made. And I am positive, With the quality of co¬ 
operation being obtained and the kind of interchange of opinion and 
helpfulness we are getting, that the sort of thing we are looking for 
and are about 4 per cent away from is going to be achieved. Of 
course, there will be 1 per cent, or sixty-Six one hundredths of 1 per 
cent, that will be difficult to handle, but in the course of time I think 
we can accomplish that. 

I am not going to read into the record a Whole lot of statements. 
You want the facts. I have told you about the organization and 
about Mr. Hays’s work. I would lira'to tell y6u about two'Or three 
other influences that are being brought to bear that have a corollary 
influence on the thing itself. 

Let us take the subject of music fOr a moment. I could read you 
innumerable testimonies of people who are in a portion to know con¬ 
cerning music and its development in this country, in respect to 
what the motion-picture theaters have done to acquaint the public, 
the 20,000,000 who go to motion pictures, With the finer aspects of 
music. It has brought about such a tremendous change that this 
year, during the national music week, the 28 cooperating organiza¬ 
tions which have that in Charge, and the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs or the lady who is in charge of music for those clubs, came to 
us and asked us to carry on the music week program for this year, 
having in mind a series of contests which might produce a definite 
knowledge on the part of the theater goers and acquaintance with 
the very popular but classical music. 

They are making the arrangements for that, and we went about 
the country with that in view. I didn’t go, but these organizations 
sent their representatives to attend motion pictures in every com¬ 
munity and theater, and they discovered that those people did know 
good music. That is having a very definite effect upon many of these 
people who heretofore, probably, had not been interested in music, 
or if they had, it was of a certain type that perhaps is essential and 
very good, but not of an elevating nature. I give that to you as the 
frame of the picture. 

Something has been said about Hollywood. That means the actors 
and actresses and all the rest of the people in the industry. We have 
brought about a definite change of policy out there, so far as conduct 
is concerned, and so far as the business is concerned. Heretofore 
nearly all of the production was carried on in Hollywood. That 
meant that nearly all of the producers and nearly all of the actors 
and actresses lived in a huddle together, and they were doing their 
work by day and living among themselves by night, never getting 
the leveling influence of an audience. They were in front of a camera 
instead of a large audience. It would never be until three months or 
six months afterwards that they found out how the public received 
what they had done, and by that time they had forgotten what they 
had done. 

The first thing we did was to scatter that huddling. Some of it 
was brought to the East, and the result was that Valentino, whom 
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everybody knew in Hollywood, could walk up and down Fifth Ave¬ 
nue and Broadway and never be known, which is a pretty good 
experience .for any person to have. The second thing was by scatter¬ 
ing the production on the coast, having it at Culver City, Universal 
City, and other points. And third, we had to work out the extra 
problem, a very delicate problem. 

Each company sometime or other needs a lot of extra people. 
In the making of Ben Hur 70,000 people were necessary to watch 
the chariot races. Some other company making some other picture 
might need two or three extras. It meant a vast throng of people 
would be wandering around Hollywood trying to eke out a bare 
living and being disappointed most of the time. They had a number 
of agencies there that had been charging 10 per cent of what a 
person got in order to place them in jobs. They were paid in scrip, 
which meant they had to come back to cash the scrip with the em¬ 
ployment agency to get the money, and sometimes they have a good 
deal of trouble to do it. 

The industry, with the full knowledge and assistance of the Rus¬ 
sell Sage Foundation, and the cooperation of the California Labor 
Commission—I believe that is what they call it—set up what we 
called a free casting bureau, and opened offices for the employment 
of personnel that was recommended by the labor commission. 

Mrs. Kahn. California Employment Bureau. 

Mr. Joy. California Employment Bureau. That is the name of it. 

Mrs. Kahn. That is a State organization, I might say. 

Mr. Joy. Under the law. 

Mrs. Kahn. Under the law of the State. 

Mr. Joy. Yes. Everybody who worked in that line, and who re¬ 
ceived anywhere from $5 to $15 a day, had suffered through those 
agencies. The result is the people are now getting their money 
without the 10 per cent deduction, and are being given jobs on their 
merits rather than because of pull. The unfit are being weeded 
out. Character does count. Ability counts. The rest are finding 
other employment or going back home, and the restlessness is being 
taken care of. 

* I just want to say one word about this foreign situation. It has 
been mentioned, and it is very vital. The reaction of motion pic¬ 
tures upon foreign countries and the reaction of that ^ort of showing 
has not been good. Of course, there have been pictures in this 
country that have been shown abroad that have not had a good effect 
on those who have seen them. That is due to two reasons, as I under¬ 
stand it and as I have observed it and as I have discovered it from 
people who have come back. 

One is that until the close of the war most of the pictures which 
were used in the Orient and in Mexico and in South America and 
in the Near as well as in the Far East have been pictures which have 
been bought up in this country and other producing countries by 
what we call “fly-by-night” concerns, which have been anxious to 
exploit them for the dollar they might obtain to-day rather than the 
fortune or the nickel to-morrow. 

The Chairman. I do not want to interrupt your story, but with 
reference to the export business of films, what control do you exercise 
over them? 
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Mr. Joy. The same control we exercise over the production of 
pictures here and now, and this is the way it has its effect: Pictures 
now used in these countries are, for the most part; coming from our 
own member companies. That means that in England, France^ Bel¬ 
gium, Germany, Italy, Spain, Japan, and part of China the pictures 
which they get are the pictures we are getting now in our second-run 
theaters. That means two or three months after production. Those 
pictures are being used in those theaters in those countries. 

The Chairman. One more question right there. In preparing 
films for export, do you add anything to those that makes them any 
less standard than the films that you show at home? 

Mr. Joy. Oh, no. That would be such a foolish thing to do. 

The Chairman. I just wanted to know. I did not know anything 
about your game. 

Mr. Joy. Of course, I understand that, Mr. Chairman. Our for¬ 
eign manager told me the other day, in the presence of two or three 
returned missionaries from China who were talking over this situa¬ 
tion, that in that country our own company was sending over pictures 
as they were passed by the National Board of Review, and that they 
are being used in that country in exactly that way, irrespective of 
whether they have censorship or not. 

In the case of China, in the case of South America, in the case of 
Mexico, our third run of films are in use. That means pictures 
that are six months to a year old. I have this observation to make. 
I spoke of it to Mr. Aldrich yesterday afternoon when we were dis¬ 
cussing the subject. I haven’t the answer for it, but I know it is 
happening, and psychology might give you the direct answer to it. 
We have discovered that when a country opens itself to motion 
pictures the same process happens over and over. That is that the 
poorer element, in education, are the people who are first attracted 
to the movies, and they demand a poorer production; and gradually 
in each country the production demand is increasing in proportion 
to the increase in the quality of people who are attracted to it, and 
gradually you are going to have almost what we have in this country. 

I have this from the International Young Women’s Christian As¬ 
sociation, which made a very careful study of motion pictures in 
Europe, including the Scandinavian countries, that pictures are de* 
manded almost, in direct proportion to the development of certain 
phases of civilization—if you want to call it that, I don’t. For 
instance, this country passed the flapper stage a considerable time 
ago. It is just coming into vogue in the Scandinavian countries. 
The young people of this country are not attending flapper pictures. 
They are demanding an entirely different sort of pictures. . The 
young people in the Scandinavian countries are demanding and sup¬ 
porting the kind of pictures shown in this country a couple of years 
ago. The other pictures are available there. The pictures we are 
using in this country today are just as available there as they are 
here. 

Mr. Lowrey. I have been told by friends of mine who have spent 
some time in both China and Japan that pictures that were-tried 
here and rejected, on account of being doubtful morally or because 
they were cheap and did not appeal to the people, are now being 
exhibited over there, and that the people in Japan and China, and 
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perhaps in India and other oriental countries, are getting the scum 
of the American motion picture business, rather than the really good 
and valuable output. What do you say about that? 

Mr. Joy. That is not true, sir, and I say it with this reservation: 
The scum of pictures in this country is not being sent to any other 
place. Pictures are primarily made for distribution here. So far 
as China and Japan are concerned, we lose money on the exploita¬ 
tion of pictures in those countries. We expect it will eventually be 
a very good market. Pictures that are made here go to Japan and 
China in the regular course of events. 

China is, as you know, such an enormous place, and outside of the 
principal cities, the market cities, there are no pictures, except as 
they are taken to interior points by laborious means and set up in 
whatever manner they are shown. As a result of that, it is the 
very old pictures that are being used, outside of the market cities in 
China. 

Mr. Yard, Jim Yard, a college pal of mine, who has been in 
China since we graduated in 1910, came back this spring for the 
first time, and he told me of the motion picture situation there. For 
30 days a picture has to be lugged in a carriage or on horseback 
or however they travel to get from the last show place into the 
interior of China where he lives. It is impossible for those fellows, 
with only a few motion-picture machines, to get the people to take 
pictures. The result is that in the interior of China they have been 
satisfied, because that is the only thing they do, and all they could 
get hold of were the pictures that were produced in this country 5 
or 10 years ago. Of course, the market has changed so enormously in 
five years that what was good then is terrible now.. 

Mr. Lowrey. It is not true, then, that you send to those countries 
the pictures that are rejected here on moral grounds? 

Mr. Joy. Oh, no. While the foreign market, speaking now com¬ 
mercially, does not begin to pay for itself, as far as the Orient i« 
concerned, the time will come when China alone will bring an enor¬ 
mous revenue to the motion-picture industry, and it would be a fool¬ 
ish thing for us to build up an antagonism against our pictures and 
create a demand for something we are not producing. 

I have this I would like to call your attention to. I want to tell 
you that the Chinese Government has an official representative in 
this country working with us, attempting to develop and create a 
demand in China for our pictures, because the Chinese Government 
realizes that in order to get our product rather than the product of 
some other country which may not have progressed as far as we 
have, and because they want the leveling and opening influence of it, 
the Chinese Government is attempting to work out that sort of thing. 
Theaters cost very little in China. They need only a floor and a 
booth and screen and a fence to keep people out. but the transporta¬ 
tion question is a problem. I will try and find a reference to that 
and put it in the record. 

I have this last word, if you will bear with me just this minute. 
Reference was made some time during the hearing to the Abe Lincoln 
• picture. I want to tell you the story of the Abe Lincoln picture 
and why I think the type of picture that Canon Chase referred to 
yesterday became last year the best-paying picture. I think it wAs 
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in 1923—1 am sure it was—I came out of the hospital where I was 
trying to get a bit of vacation to find that the picture of Abe Lincoln 
had been on Broadway and had been turned down almost unani¬ 
mously by the people there. And I want to say in defense of Broad¬ 
way—I come from Main Street; I am not a New Yorker—it is made 
up of people from Main Street. It was not the metropolitan viow. 
The picture was a little ahead of its time. We have been saying to 
producers: 

The trouble with you is you are catering to the lower instincts of the public, 
and if you would once get high-class motion pictures we would demonstrate to 
you that is the sort of picture the American public wants, and when you have 
done it you will follow it. 

It was really a test case- They did make the Abe Lincoln picture 
and it took quite a l(mg while and they spent quite a good deal of 
money, although not an enormous sum. It was really a high-class 
picture, well done, very authentic, and very convincing. 

They brought it to Broadway and put it on at a good theater, and 
the second week I got out of bed to go up there to see it, because my 
friends had been telling me there was nobody there. I found that 
Friday evening, at the first show, which is supposed to be the best 
one, there were 22 other people in that theater besides myself. I wept 
with shame and sorrow, and I went baok and called a meeting of our 
committee and said, “ What are we going to do? ’ r We have been 
saying to the producers that is what the country wants, and look at 
it.” We tried it in smaller places and larger places, away from 
Broadway, because we thought perhaps it was not spicy enough for 
Broadway, but might go in smaller towns. An arrangement was 
made with a big producing organization, as Mr. Fettijohn told you 
this morning, to cooperate with us, and our committee and the com¬ 
mittees of the Daughters of the American Revolution, Parent Teach¬ 
ers’ Association, Federated Council of Churches, and all of the rest 
of them, sent word out ahead of the booking, telling the story I have 
just given you. The result was that people did patronize that picture. 
But the point is that they got the sense of responsibility first, and 
second, they got the taste for that sort of thing. We told the pro¬ 
ducers after that that we wanted more of that sort of thing, and I am 
proud to say that the taste of the people of this country has been culti¬ 
vated sufficiently for that sort of thing, so that last year, in 1925, the 
best paying 104 pictures were that type. One of them I objected to, 
and Canon Chase objected to one scene. 

Mr. Chase. I didn’t say I stood for 104. 

Mr. Joy. Whatever they were. I didn’t count the number you 
said. I have a list of 104. The Abe Lincoln was seventh on the list. 
That is just cooperation. That is the kind of building process we 
have been working toward in finding a solution of our problem. Of 
course, if we make good and the people appreciate them, there is no 
excuse for any other kind of industry or organization or motive or 
practice than we have been talking about here this afternoon. 

Mr. Fletcher. You do admit there is need for improvement in 
the movement? 

Mr. Joy. I hope there will always be. 

Mr. Fletcher. And we may guarantee our constituents who com¬ 
plain about the movies that you are going to get busy and make the 
changes necessary. 
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Mr. Joy. I can guarantee that with my life. I am very grateful 
to you folks for* the time and patient attention you have given me. 

The Chairman. I wish to say, speaking to the members of the 
committee and those interested on both sides of the question, that 
there has been a lot of supplemental matter distributed by the pro¬ 
ponents and opponents of the film. I would appreciate very much, 
and I think the members of the committee would, if it could be ar¬ 
ranged and each side present a brief of printed matter to each mem¬ 
ber of the committee, if you have a sufficient amount. I hope you 
will not request that the printed matter go into the record, because 
you can see what an enormous expense it would entail on the Gov¬ 
ernment. The committee will examine the printed matter when they" 
come to consider the bill. It is just a matter of economy. 

Now, with regard to the rebuttal, we want to give each side an op¬ 
portunity for rebuttal, and I would like to have that along about 
the 27th of April, if that is satisfactory. It will take some little time 
for the reporters to get this transcript out. Could you give mo 
some idea of how much time you may want ? 

Mr. Chase. May I ask if we are going to be able to see the printed 
record before that time ? 

The Chairman. As soon as this is gotten out by the reporters it 
will be brought to our office. Either side can examine it in oup 
office. We can not let it go out, because it is the official record. You 
can examine it there and glance over it, and either side may have the 
opportunity to correct their testimony, so far as grammatical errors 
and things of that kind are concerned. 

Mr. Chase. Have you any idea when we might see that ? 

The Chairman. I am informed that it will be available about the 
middle of next week. 

Mr. Joy. Will copies of the record be available outside your office? 

The Chairman. No. They will be available only in the office. 
I suppose, if you desire to go to that expense, you could purchase 
copies from the reporters, but I think that is an unnecessary expense. 

There seems to be no objection to the 27th, so we will consider that 
as the date. I want to thank the members of the committee for their 
patience and cooperation, and thank the people on both sides of this 
question for your courtesy and your self-restraint, and for the 
orderly way in which you have presented your information. 

We will now stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4.20 p. m., the committee adjourned, subject to the 
call of the chairman.) 


House of Representatives, 

Committee on Education, 
Washington , April 27,1926 . 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 o’clock a. m., Hon. 
Daniel A. Reed (New York) presiding. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

If it is agreeable to the committee, we will pursue this procedure £ 
We will allow to the opponents of the bill one hour in which to be- 
heard, and to the proponents of the bill one hour, and then we will* 
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adjourn to some date and, as a matter of courtesy, give the authors of 
the bills an opportunity to make a statement before the committee. 

If there is no objection to that, we will follow that procedure. 
These are busy days. All of us have other hearings and, if there is 
310 objection, we will proceed in that way. 

We are ready to hear from your side, Mr. Pettijohn. 

STATEMENT OF C. C. PETTIJOHN, IN BEHALF OF MOVING- 
PICTURE INDUSTRY 

Mr. Pettijohn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. 
I have been doing a little work since we had our meeting last week, 
and I will submit most of this in writing. 

Mr. Fenn. Excuse the interruption, but might I suggest that, if 
possible, as much of this as practical can be pub into the record with¬ 
out taking up the time of the committee to read it. 

The Chairman. Yes. In that way we can shorten it. 

Mr. Fenn. There is no desire to cut off anybody, but the commit¬ 
tee will have more time for the verbal explanations. 

Mr. Petitjoiin. I have here possibly 1,000 pages, and if I under¬ 
took to read it, it would take possibly three days. I am going to 
try to submit it in 30 minutes. If 1 can do that, you should be 
thankful 

Mr. Fenn. You understand there is no desire to cut off anybody. 

Mr. Petitjoiin. Not at all; but you can read it at your leisure if 
it is in the record. 

Mr. Robsion. If there are a thousand pages, I do not think any¬ 
body will read it. 

Mr. Petitjohn. Frankly, if I were a member of the committee. 
I w ould not read it all*. 

Mr. Robsion. Why should it be submitted then? 

Mr. Black. I might read one part of it and you might read 
another part of it, and between the two of us we would get a pretty 
good understanding. 

Mr. Pettijohn. I want to submit it for this reason- 

Mr. Robsion. If it could be boiled down to fewer pages, it would 
be better. 

Mr. Pettijohn. It can not be boiled dow T n, when statements are 
made, as they have been made here, and I have a right to anticipate 
some of the statements that will be made here this morning, that 
various organizations of this country who have been represented here 
by people who speak for them, as being in favor of censorship. I 
must submit in this record four or five hundred statements by people 
who belong to those very organizations, that they claim to represent, 
who state they are opposed to censorship. If I did not do that, it 
would stand in the record that these people, who claim to represent 
a half a million or a million and a half at a time, really do represent 
them, and I propose to show that they do not. 

I want to address myself first to the Upshaw bill on the question 
of its constitutionality, and I have prepared this in written form, and 
will submit it for the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 
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House Bill 6233— Upshaw Bill 

This bill provides for the creation of a Federal motion-picture commission 
of six members to be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, their terms 
of office to be for six years, and each member to be paid an annual salary 
of $9,000 except the chairman, who* shall 'receive $10,000. 

This is certainly a freak bill. It attempts— 

(a) Government control of the motion-picture industry. 

(ft) To provide Qualification for its members. The qualifications prescribed 
would disqualify 99.9 per cent of the citizens of this country from acting as 
members of the commission. For instance, section 2 among other things 
provides: 

“As it is especially important that the commissioners authorized under this 
act shall be under no sense or obligation to any party organization, or to any 
political leaders * * * the appointments shall not be given to organization 

men or women, so-called, of any party, * * 

Under this ridiculous provision anyone who lias any party affiliations or con¬ 
nections can not serve as a member of the commission. It is admitted by 
proponents of the bill that even the President of the United States could not 
qualify as a member under this section. 

(c) To view all motion-picture films to be exhibited in the United States. 
A minimum of 25 miles of new amusement films are released in the United 
States each week. It would be a physical impossibility for the members of 
the proposed commission to view all motion-picture films released, and the 
commission in the last analysis would be compelled to have films viewed 
before distribution, after all, by only ordinary mortals and average citizens. 

(<J) To provide the terms of office of the commissioners. The members 
of the commission are to hold office during good behavior and after serving 
for two years upon recommendation of the commissioner of education may 
be removed for incapacity to serve, due to ill health or age, and placed upon the 
retired list at a pension of one-lialf salary. The commissioners shall be 
retired at 75 years of age on half salary. This is certainly an absurd proposi¬ 
tion, and I am sure that this committee and no other committee would look 
upon such a provision with favor. 

(e) The bill attempts to set aside treaties between the United States and 
foreign governments with reference to copyright and limits the rights and 
remedies of owners of copyrights to motion-picture productions. (See sec. 4.) 

(f) It attempts to revoke licenses by the commission without a hearing. 

It provides for the revoking of a license upon a complaint of any United 
:States district attorney, or the attorney general of any State or Territory, or 
the chief of police or district attorney of any county, city, or town. 

While it provides that notice shall be given the holder of the license before 
the license is revoker, it does not provide for a hearing and makes it manda¬ 
tory upon the commission to revoke the license when the complaint is made 
by any of the above-named parties. 

It further provides: 

“ The action of any United States court of any court of record in any State 
■officially condemning any film * * * shall per se revoke any outstanding 

permit for said film * * (See sec. 6.) 

In other words such a license would automatically be revoked when any 
eourt, big or little, anywhere, should condemn the picture. The holder of the 
license is not even given a hearing. Such revocation would destroy all out¬ 
standing contracts between the license holder and exhibitor for such picture, 
giving no relief whatsoever to the contracting parties. Of course, such pro¬ 
vision would be a confiscation of property and unconstitutional. 

(ff) It provides that the commission shall refuse a license for any film 
which aims to, or does assist, in the election or defeat of any political candi¬ 
date, with certain limitations. (See sec. 5, subdivision f.) This woqld 
prevent news reels from portraying the political news of the day and would 
not make it safe for producers to make pictures representing political events. 

Mr. Upshaw will probably next want.censorship of the press so as to prevent 
all reference to political affairs appearing therein. This provision is so ridicu¬ 
lous it needs no further comment. 

( h ) It prohibits anybody from submitting a scenario until a fee of $25 is 
first paid to the commission. Thousands of scenarios are submitted by citizens 
throughout the country to the producers of motion pictures each year and a 
fee in such amount would destroy all incentive of writers of scenarios and 
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would have a tendency toward destroying the motion-picture industry, which 
is probably the intent of the author. (See sec. 5, subdivision 2.) 

(i) Special attention should be given to section 9 of this act, which, among 
other things, provides: 

“ The commission shall collect from each applicant for a license a fee of 
$10 for each 1,000 feet or fractional part thereof of films and $5 for each 
additional copy.” 

It further provides that— 

“At the expiration of six months after the passage of the act and from time 
to time thereafter the commission shall revise and fix the' fees at such sums 
as will produce a fund necessary to support the commission, including salaries 
and all other expenses, and pay $1,000,000 for the work of the United States 
Bureau of Education.” 

This is an outrageous provision and is class legislation of the very worst 
kind. It taxes one class of people to the exclusion of all other classes. 

The very fact that fees of $10 and $5, as above referred to, would raise such 
an enormous sum of money shows clearly that such fees would be an unjust 
burden to be placed upon all producers of motion pictures. 

(j) Section 13 of the act provides that it shall be the duty of the commission 
to supervise all posters, banners, and all advertising matter wherever used in 
connection with the exhibition of motion pictures. 

This foolish provision would make it impossible for exhibitors to advertise- 
in newspapers or otherwise without first submitting same to the commission for 
approval. 

It would be physically impossible for exhibitors to comply with the provisions 

It is so ridiculous that it needs no further comment. 

( k) In reading this bill one finds that each section becomes more radical 
than the preceding section. Section 21 actually attempts to give to the 
commission “ power to restrain the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

(l) It attempts to fix the duties of the Federal Trade Commission. 

(m) It attempts to permit the Government to take over distribution of 
motion pictures and fix prices in violation of the Sherman Act. (See sec. 17.) 

( n ) It attempts to fix the duties of the Attorney General’s office and the 
Department of Justice with reference to trade associations and to decide for 
themselves from time to time as to who is violating the law. (See sec. 25.) 

(o) Section 25 attempts to give the commission power to conduct a civil 
court, to hear disputes between parties engaged in the motion-picture business 
and make findings of fact, and cause to be served on any dealer notice to 
desist from any alleged violations of the law. 

The Upshaw bill attempts to do nothing more or less than confiscate the 
motion-picture industry and permit a motion-picture commission to set up 
new laws, rules, and regulations as to the conduct of the business without 
respect to existing laws. In fact, it attempts to set aside and make inoperative 
certain provisions of the Sherman Act, the antitrust law, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Department of Justice. 

It might prohibit admission of the United States to the Berne Conference 
on Copyright and set aside the provisions of our copyright treaties now in 
existence with foreign governments. 

The bill is clearly unconstitutional. 

C. C. Pettijohn. 

As to the Swoope bill, I think it may be fairly stated it is a companion 
bill to the Upshaw bill. While it has in its general makeup some intelligence, 
not going to the extremes of regulating every other department of the Govern¬ 
ment, as in the Upshaw bill, yet it is not spoken of seriously by the proponents 
of censorship as the Upshaw bill, because the Upshaw bill is more destructive 
and attempts to do more things than the Swoope bill. It has, in the last 
analysis, the same objects in view—Federal control of the motion-picture 
industry. 

The argument already made against the Upshaw bill is equally applicable to 
this bill. Mr. Swoope, the author of this bill, comes from the State of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, where censorship has proven a failure, and he now asks that the experi¬ 
ment be tried by the Federal Government. 

Sections 3, 4, and 5 of the bill provide for the creation of a Federal motion- 
picture commission, composed of five members, to be appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent, with the advice and consent of the Senate, the commissioners to serve 
for six years. Each commissioner shall receive a salary of $9,000, except the 
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•chairman, who shall receive $10,000. The coinmissioii is authorized to employ 
.and fix the compensation of deputy commissioners and other employees, is 
•empowered to pay for supplies and other necessary equipment. 

There are no limitations as to how much they may expend. The bill provides 
that the principal office is to be located in Washington city, and the commis¬ 
sion is given unlimited power to establish and maintain additional offices and 
ibureaus at such place or places that they may deem necessary. 

Section 6 provides that the commission shall license for interstate and 
foreign commerce every motion picture submitted to it unless such film or 
part thereof is obscene, indecent, immoral, inhuman, or is a reproduction of a 
prize fight, or is of such a character that its exhibition would tend to corrupt 
inorals or incite to crime. 

There is no need of such legislation, because all such exhibitions are at present 
prohibited by statute in each of the 48 States, by section 245 of the Federal 
penal act, and by postal and interstate regulations. 

Section 7 provides that the commission may issue a permit for entrance 
into interstate and foreign commerce of any film portraying “ current events,” 
commonly called news reels. It will be interesting in this connection to know 
that although the States of New York and Kansas each have State censorship 
hoards, the legislatures of those States have recently exempted news reels 
from censorship upon the theory that “ publishers ” of news through the screen 
•occupy the same position as publishers of news through the newspaper. The 
xiews reels are in reality an animated press. They show the news of the day 
in moving pictures the same as the press gives us the news, and there is no 
<lemand for such censorship. 

Section 13 states that no motion-picture film can be exhibited in any place 
*of amusement for pay or in connection with any business unless such film is 
licensed by the commission. This discrimination between citizens exhibiting 
motion pictures for hire or in connection with their business and citizens 
•exhibiting pictures free, such as churches, educational, benevolent, and penal 
institutions, etc., is apparent. 

Mr. Holaday. May I ask you a question there ? Is it your idea 
that a manufacturing concern which equips its salesmen with a short 
reel showing the operation of some particular machine manufactured 
toy that company, would be required to get a license in order for 
the salesmen to use that reel in showing the picture ? 

Mr. Pettijohn. It is, and evidently the purpose of the author 
was, as stated in several of the hearings—many merchants, as you 
iknow, are making motion-picture films with which to sell their 
products abroad. The furniture people do a great deal of that; also 
the piano people, shoe manufacturers, and automobile manufacturers. 
The steel people are doing that in the making of rails. The flour 
mill people, equipping plants of the foreign countries with flour- 
making machinery, do the same thing. 

Mr. Kobsion. I saw one recently where it showed the development 
of these tractors. 

Mr. Pettijohn. Yes. Ford made four or five pictures on that. 
I mean Edsel Ford. 

I want to give you the reason for that—of course, this is only my 
opinion—what I think is in the minds of those who drew this bill. 
In order to make these films attractive, instead of having just a 
picture of machinery, they build them into a little story. For in¬ 
stance, in the flour-machinery business, the story of the grain of 
wheat, a little boy sitting on an old gentleman’s knee, and the old 
gentleman was telling the story of the grain of wheat. He put it 
in the ground. He showed him how they plowed nowadays with up- 
to-date plows, taking two or three rows at a time. It showed the 
harvesting machinery, how they cut the wheat # and tie it up in one 
•operation, it showed them bringing it into the*mills, and it showed 
the threshing of the wheat, how it was made into flour, and then 
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taking it down into the bakery, how they turn out the loaves wrapped 
up in paper, and delivering it to the table. As he finishes this story 
he looks down and the little boy is asleep, and he wonders to himself 
just where the story ended with the boy; a little comedy in a little 
story. 

I only use that as an illustration, but in the making of all these 
pictures they generally surround them with something of entertain¬ 
ment value, with here and there a little laugh to hold the interest of 
the people and cause you to follow the pictures closely. 

They are afraid that American life will not quite be pictured 
right to some of these Chinese without educated consciences. The 3 r 
are afraid somebody will make a picture as to how shoes are made, 
and go over there and show too much of the silk stocking that the 
shoe is put on to. They are just as much afraid of these films in 
business as they are of the films in the theaters that you pa\ r 25 cents 
to see. 

Mr. Holaday. Let me ask you. A salesman for the Thew Shovel 
Co. was carrying one showing to prospective customers a short film 
of a steam shovel in operation. 

Mr. Pettijohn. I have seen that. 

Mr. Holaday. There were not any embellishments at all. Would 
you think they would be required to procure a license for a thing' 
like that? 

Mr. Pettijohn. That language says “ any picture used in con¬ 
nection with any business.” That would be my interpretation. In 
other words, they bring the factory to you. They can not take all 
of their customers through their factories, but they bring the factory 
to you, and they attach it right on to an electric light, with a little 
cord, and they cany a projection machine. It is like a little suit 
case. They will come into your office and pull down the blinds a ml 
throw it on that wall. They take you all through their factory ini 
a thousand feet of film. 

The bill says u anv picture.” The language, I think, is very plain 
and requires a license. 

Particular attention is directed to section 14, which provides that 
the commission shall have power only to issue licenses or permits 
for adults, and specifically states that no such films passed for adults 
shall be exhibited to children under 16 years of age. This section 
means that no children under 10 years of age can see motion pictures,, 
which is an unjust and improper provision. 

Mr. Black. They seem to mean there will be two classes of pic¬ 
tures—pictures for adults and pictures for infants. 

Mr. Pettijohn. There is now a Peter Pan picture made for 
children. 

Mr. Black. That would not permit a balanced program along 
these lines ? 

Mr. Pettijohn. But you could not show Peter Pan at all, because 
if Peter Pan had been passed by this commission, this commission 
having the right to pass on adult pictures, no adult pictures can be 
shown to children, and most certainly you could not ship that pic¬ 
ture from one State to another without some kind of a license, and! 
this commission can not license except for adults, so it comes right 
back. • 

Mr. Black. Or any picture which can be shown to children^ 
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Mr. Pettijohn. No pictures can be made for children under this 

biU. 

Mr. Black. There is only provision for a license- 

Mr. Pettijohn. I think that children woulcl be prohibited from 
seeing any pictures, because you must have some kind of a license to 
send the picture from one State to another. That license can only 
be given by this commission, and the minute this commission gives a 
license, then that bars it from children. 

Mr. Black. That is right. 

Mr. Pettijohn. In closing I wish to say that the motion-picture 
industry is the youngest of the great American industries; but little 
was known of motion pictures 25 years ago, yet greater progress has 
been made in that brief period of time than by any other industry in 
the country, and this is especially true within the last four or five 
years. 

For several years a few people, those who are here to-day, have 
been asking Congress to pass a Federal censorship bill, but they have 
met with no success. 

Mr. Robsion. I have heard a good many statements—it is a little 
out of the line of your argument, but what was the amount paid by 
the motion-picture public last year for seeing the movies? 

Mr. Pettijohn. There were two sets of figures given. The De¬ 
partment of Internal Revenue gave out the detailed amount of money 
spent for amusements, which, of course, included baseball, circuses, 
and amusements of every sort. Then there was a segregation made 
for the moving pictures. I think it was around $700,000,000. I 
think that would be a fair estimate. I think it would run about that. 

Mr. Robsion. I saw a statement in the paper where it was eleven 
billion. I could not believe that. 

Mr. Pettijohn. I will say very franklv that it was not that much. 

Mr. Fletcher. You said that it woulcHbe a physical impossibility 
for the censorship board to review the pictures, inasmuch a« you 
claimed there were 25 miles of pictures produced annually. 

Mr. Pettijohn. Per week. 

Mr. Fletcher. How long does it take to run 25 miles of film ? 

Mr. Pettijohn. For a thousand feet it would take 13 minutes. 
Five thousand two hundred and eighty feet to the mile would be at 
least five times 13, which is 65 minutes to run a mile. Twenty-seven 
hours a day to run twenty-five miles. 

Mr. Fletcher. It would take 38 or 40 8-hour days to review the 
reel*. 

Mr. Pettijohn. You could not do that. That requires- an explana¬ 
tion. You could not stay in the projection room that long. 

Mr. Fletcher. One individual would not be doing all the review¬ 
ing. 

Mr. Pettijohn. I know, but you would be surprised, after the first 
week or 10 days of reviewing films, you would find that about twa 
or two and a half hours is all you could put on it; That might be 
divided. I am giving you these figures without the news reels. They 
come out twice a week. That is 20 reels more. 

Mr. Fletcher. Are your commercial selling reels included in your 
total estimate ? 

Mr. Pettijohn. No estimate of that at all; jifst on you*- features. 
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Mr. Fletcher. Did not some witness for you claim that your 
present review board reviews all of the§e pictures? 

Mr. Pettijohn. They do it, but they have 225 people. These nine 
people could not do tnis work at all. 

Mr. Fletcher. Does not this bill give these nine people permission 
to secure as much assistance as they feel necessary ? 

Mr. Pettijohn. Yes; but they are proceeding on the theory that 
we would have these certain types of people, educated, with certain 
experiences in life; and I am pointing out that it would be a physical 
impossibility foir those people on this. Thus, after all, they would 
have to come down to the ordinary mortals, like the board of review 
uses. That is the only purpose of this statement. 

Mr. Black. Of course, that is not all they would have to do 
either—review films. They could not give all of their time to that. 

Mr. Pettijohn. No. They have to write out the changes that they 
want made; an enormous amount of changes are made in the phrase¬ 
ology of titles. 

Mr. Fletcher. You think the Government could not supply a 
board intelligent enough to do this work? 

Mr. Pettuohn. Oh, yes; but this bill does not provide for that 
kind of machinery. The Government can do anything intelligently 
they undertake to do, of course. 

Mr. Fletcher. What is your point, then ? 

Mr. Pettijohn. My point is that this bill purports to set up a 
commission in one case of six, and in another case of nine, of people 
with certain qualifications. If you care to have me take the bill and 
read all of those qualifications over again, I will be glad to do so, but 
they are qualifications that bar 99 per cent of your citizens from 
working on the commission. 

My point is, that it being a physical impossibility for them to do it, 
they would have to have the pictures reviewed by ordinary men and 
women, just as they are now, so that they provide no advantage by 
attempting to set up this kind of a commission. They do not pro¬ 
vide a higher type of intelligence. They do not provide a type of 
people who will do the work any better, but they think they do. 

Mr. Robsion. In other words, the bill contemplates an unusual 
type of men and women to review the pictures, according to your 
idea ? 

Mr. Pettijohn. Yes. 

Mr. Robsion. And the small number provided can not do it? 

Mr. Pettijohn. It is not possible. I do not think you could get 
them, and, if you could, they could not do the work. 

Mr. Black. They would not only have to be supermoral but super¬ 
physical, would they not ? 

Mr. Pettijohn. With educated conscience, too. I am using the 
language of the proponent of this bill. Canon Chase wrote this 
bill. He frankly stated so to the committee; so, when I take his 
interpretation I am not outside of the record. 

Mr. Fletcher. Is the film mileage increasing annually ? 

Mr. Pettijohn. Yes, sir. Probably some figures on that would 
be interesting. 

Mr. Robsion. I undestand your contention to be that they would 
review these plays before they would be made into pictures? 
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Mr. Pettijohn. I want to come to that next. The number of 
reels and films, of course, is increasing. Four years ago we had 
14,000 theaters in the United States. Our last tabulation, which 
was completed about 60 days ago, shows nearly 22,000 places where 
pictures are being shown, and about 4,000 more in churches, schools, 
and institutions that are actually equipped With motion-picture 
machinery. 

Now, your point was what, Mr. Robsion ? 

Mr. Kobsion. This commission reviews these pictures and plays 
or scenarios before they are made into pictures? 

Mr. Pettijohn. Yes. That, of course, is a fallacy. Whoever made 
such a suggestion knows absolutely nothing about the picture busi¬ 
ness, and J want you to understand how physically impossible and 
impracticable it is and why it can not happen.. You get a scenario. 
It is laid out on paper before you like this. It is gone over by people 
who are experts in the business, as expert as are available, and you 
will think you have the greatest story in the world, and you will get 
the best director, a man you think is particularly good in directing 
that type of picture. You will surround it with the actors that you 
think nt the particular characters, as you see them in your mind. 
You will go out and work five or six months, as hard as anybody 
ever worked, and when you have gotten through, you have got a 
bushel of celluloid that you can not sell to anybody in the world. 

On the other hand, a man will come along with a scenario that 
has been peddled around the country, as, for instance, the Miracle 
Man. Nobody thought it would make a picture. It was bought for 
a song. The director, George Tucker, at the time he took that, 
while he was known, nobody ever considered him as doing any great 
work, and he went out and secured a girl by the name of Bebe Dan¬ 
iels, who had not been known much in pictures, and a young fellow 
by the name of Thomas Meighan, and Lon Chaney, and some people 
at that time that were unknown, and not only did they make one of 
the greatest pictures ever made but they made these people who acted 
in that picture stars in the business, that stand out to-day as some of 
the leading stars in the business. That was made from a script that 
only one man had confidence that he could make any kind of a picture 
out of, and he made a masterpiece. 

Let me paint this picture to you: There are no secrets about the 
picture business. There is a lot of bunk publicity, but anybody who 
wants the inside of it, about the business, can always get i ti The 
door is wide open to them. They can come in and ask to have any¬ 
thing done; and if there is any reason in the world to have it done,, 
it will be done. 

I can name to you a picture that co-t $650,000 to make, and it 
took in $80,000. I can name you another picture that cost $47,250* 
to make that took in almost a million. It is the most hazardous busi¬ 
ness in the world. You do not know what you are going: to have 
until it is done. 

Mr. Fenn. Those are receipts of the producers, 1 take it? 

Mr. Pettijohn. That is what the public thought of it. 

Mr. Fenn. Well, I say, those are the receipts to the producer, or 
is that what the public paid to see the picture ? 

Mr. Pettijohn. That was the receipts of the producers. Much 
more than that was paid by the public. . 
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•For instance, let me name you another picture. There was a fel¬ 
low. born in the State of Kansas. He was never heard of. His 
name is King Vidor. He came into New York. I think he had 
taught school out in Kansas, or something, and he had written a 
story called The Turn of the Road. He came in with this film. It 
was 5,200 feet. lie showed it to four or five companies, and they 
said, “Well, it is just a nice, sweet little thing, but we haven't got 
any room for it on our program. It is not a bad picture, but it is 
not a great picture/* Two people said they thought there was a 
little propaganda in it. They are very careful not to get propaganda 
in the pictures. They said, “ It is a Christian Science theme; just 
like going to a Christian Science church and hearing a sermon.** 
He brought it in and he showed it to our company. 

We had a director in our company who was a Christian Scientist, 
and he was very much interested in science. He looked at it, and 
somebody said, “ It looks a little bit like Christian Science prop¬ 
aganda.” He said, “ That won’t hurt anybody. There are several 
million in the country who would perhaps like the picture.” 

That was a box office suggestion. The picture was taken on. It 
was bought. I drew the contract. We gave this man an advance 
of $8,000. He made that picture for $12,000. We advanced him 
$8,000, and we were to give him the other $4,000 in 30 or 60 days. 
We did not have any too much money at that time, but we did give 
it to him, and then we agreed that if the picture grossed $50,000, he 
was to have 50-50 beyond that. The gross $50,000 meant that we 
had to include the distribution costs, 35 per cent, making the prints, 
and the advertising, which would run it up to approximately twenty- 
five or twenty-six or twenty-seven thousand. He, having got the 
cost of production out, then the company wanted to have a little 
profit before we began to pay him a 50-50. That was King Vidor’s 
first picture. It was the most human little thing that had ever been 
put out at that time, in my opinion. It was a rural picture. It 
had the old horse; it had the leather flynets, if you will remember. 
The detail was marvelous. He did his own cutting, his own editing, 
and his own titling. It was the first picture in which we had ever 
seen Florence Vidor and Zazu Pitts. That picture grossed in. excess 
of a half million dollars, yet it was peddled around. 

Now, if the people in the business do not know a successful picture 
sometimes when they see it, how are you going to take a piece of 
paper and a scenario and know what you are going to have at the 
end, whether you will have a bushel of celluloid or something that 
is attractive? It can not be done. 

Mr. Black. Anyway, under this scenario section, what good is it, 
because they can not accept the film without having licensed the 
scenario? Who is going to.submit a scenario and pay $25 when 
the film can be produced on that scenario without a license of the 
scenario ? 

Mr. Pettijohn. If this commission can tell us by looking at the 
scenario whether or not we are going to have a good picture, let 
them make the fee $25,000 instead of $25 and just give us that 
insurance policy. 

Mr. Black. Is that your idea of this section 2 and section 3, 
that an unlicensed scenario can be developed into a licensed film? 

Mr. Pettijohn. Yes. 
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Mr. Black. What good is the scenario section, then ? 

Mr. Pettijohn. Not a bit. 

Mr. Holaday. Does the record of these hearings contain a list 
of the motion-picture producers and approximately what amount 
of film each company is producing annually? 

Mr. Pettijohn. No, sir. But I would be glad right now to read 
it into the record. 

Mr. Holaday. I would like to have that put into the record. I do 
not care about going into it now. 

Mr. Pettijohn. You want the list—there are a great manjr pro¬ 
ducers. You know, you have a right to go out and make a picture 
to-morrow, but the only place where the industry can be controlled 
is through the distribution. You could go out and make a picture, 
and so could the chairman, and so could I. ^A.fter we make it, if we 
Jhave a good picture, we will go to one of the recognized distributers 
:to get them to handle it for us on a percentage basis, or we may sell 
<rtir negative outright. What you want is a list of the distributers 
of motion pictures, and then you want to know approximately what 
they take in from the theater owners per year tor the pictures. 

Mr. Holaday. Are the distributers separate and apart from the 
producers ? 

Mr. Pettijohn. Oh, yes; yes. For instance, let us take, for ex¬ 
ample, the Fox Film Corporation. They produce pictures and 
they distribute them. 

Mr. Kobsiox. Just like the farmers of the country produce corn 
and wheat, and here is the commission man that puts it on the 
*!market. 

Mr. Pettijohn. In some cases it is one company that produces 
and distributes, and in other cases they have one company to dis¬ 
tribute only. 

Mrs. Kahn. Some companies combine both production and dis¬ 
tribution ? 

Mr. Pettijohn. Yes. 

Mrs. Kahn. Others simply produce, and then have certain firms 
to distribute? They may have one corporation with branches that 
produce and another that distributes? 

Mr. Pettijohn. They may have one corporation that produces 
and one that distributes. 

Mrs. Kahn. The same people? 

Mr. Pettijohn. Yes, approximately the same. 

Mrs. Kahn. Take, for example, the Famous Players-Lasky, are 
they both producers and distributers? 

Mr. Pettijohn. Yes; and exhibitors. But, for instance, Mr. De 
Mille might have a contract with them to make four pictures. He 
•does not lrave that with the theaters. He has it with the distributing 
-branch of the business, and he makes his own pictures and finishes 
them, as contracted, and he delivers them there. Any of these dis¬ 
tributers might take your picture, and you might go to Mr. Fox, or 
Universal, or Metro, and they will take your picture for distribution, 
silthough they did not make it. 

Mr. Holaday. Are there some distributers who are not in any 
way allied with any particular producing company ? 

Mr. Pettijohn. On, yes. 

The Chairman. That was brought out in the record. 
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Mr. Pettijohn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nelson. In this connection, assuming that I am a proprietor 
of a motion picture house, am I permitted to buy the films that I 
want, without taking others? 

Mr. Pettijohn. I want to answer that. That is a debated ques¬ 
tion. You are referring to what is called block booking. That is 
a term as somebody here has put it. If you have the price, you can;. 
go around and take the cream off the milk. Frankly, if you take 
all the cream, you must pay for it. Suppose I am a theater owner 
right across the street from you, and you and I have the only two 
theaters in town, and the chairman comes in to sell you Fox Film 
pictures, and you say “ I do not want the Fox pictures. All I want 
is the six Tom Mix pictures.” You can not afford to pay over $20 a 
day for a picture in your town, because you do not take it in. That 
is all you can pay for your pictures and Fox made 40 pictures that 
year. The chairman comes to you, and you say “ I want the six 
Tom Mix pictures, but I want them at $20 apiece.” Then he comes 
to me and he says, “ I will sell you anything but the six Tom Mix 
pictures.” I say, “ Well, that is the cream in this town. You are 
trying to sell me 34 pieces of skim milk and giving my competitor 
the 6 pieces of cream.” He says, “ That is all he wants to pay for.’ r 
And tnen Mr. Distributor will say to you, “ Here is my proposition: 
You take 3 Mix’s and 20 pictures, and your competitor takes 3 Mix’s 
and 20 Fox pictures.” Then you say, “If he runs Mix’s, I will not 
run them.” Then I sell my product to either one of those men at 
the best price obtainable. 

Now, if you want to buy two eggs cheap every morning, you will'* 
have to take 12 of them, or if you live a hundred miles from a dis¬ 
tributing center, and we have to send a salesman to you to sell a 
picture, one or two a time, and we can not sell them to you at $20. 

Mr. Nelson. Then, you submit no list from which I, as a pro¬ 
prietor of a movie-picture show, can make certain choices? In 
other words, I am compelled to take certain pictures in order to 
get others? Am I right about that? 

Mr. Pettijohn. Not necessarily; no, sir. 

Mr. Nelson. I am, unless I pay a prohibitive price. 

Mr. Pettijohn. Not a prohibitive price. 

Mr. Nelson. Well, a price that I can not afford to pay. 

Mr. Pettijohn. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Nelson. I am not asking this in an antagonistic way. I am 
asking you to get information. 

Mr. Pettijohn. If we sell you two eggs at a time instead of ai 
dozen, or a crate, we have to charge you more money. 

Mr. Nelson. We are not talking about eggs. Without prolonging 
the discussion, let us get right down to brass tacks and see whether 
or not I am compelled to take pictures that I do not want in order 
to get those that I do w r ant. That charge has been made, and I want 
to know whether that is true. 

Mr. Pettijohn. You do, in order to get the price that you want 
to pay; but you are the same as a merchant who buys a line of* 
shoes. You can, at the end of the season, have two or three pairs 
of 3’s and a pair of No. 12’s left over that you can not sell to any¬ 
body. Nothing prohibits you throwing them out in the back 
yard, if you want to. You have bought your pictures so cheap 
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-that if there are four of five on that list that you do not want you 
•can forget them, but if I had to sell them to you one at a time 
it would cost you twice as much for half the pictures. 

Mr. Black^ But to get the pictures you would rather have, you 
Jiave to take pictures you would rather not have? 

Mr. Pettijoiin. Yes; and sometimes you are badly fooled. You 
will take in more money with a picture that you do not like, and 
vou will die on a picture that you think will please everybody in 
jrour neighborhood. 

Mr. Nelson. The proprietor enters into a contract? 

Mr. Pettijohn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nelson. Would you mind inserting, as a part of your testi¬ 
mony, a blank form of contract, so that all of us may see that? 

Mr. Pettijohn. I will be glad to do so. I am sorry you were not 
here the day I explained that after three years of hard work 
we had now "agreed, all companies, upon a uniform exhibition con¬ 
tract, which is acceptable to all patrons. We brought them around 
a table, and we gave on this side and took on that side until finally 
we arrived, after three years time, in putting out a uniform con¬ 
tract, so that every man can put out his contract, Fox or Paramount, 
-et al., and the terms and conditions are satisfactory to everybody. 

Mr. Nelson. Will you insert that? 

Mr. Pettijohn. I would be happy to introduce the final draft 
that is just now going to the printer. Last year we had a contract 
that was satisfactory to 90 per cent of the theater owners, and 95 
per cent of the producers. Inis year it is 100 and 100. 

The contract referred to is as follows: 

Standard Exhibition Contract 

1Filed with Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America (Inc.), identified by 
the signature of Will H. Hays, president, 469 Fifth Avenue, New York City] 

Agreement made in cate this-day of-19—, between-, 

a corporation (hereinafter called “the distributor”), party of the first part. 

and-an exhibitor operating the-Theater, No.-Street, city of 

.-, State of - (hereinafter called “the exhibitor”), party of the 

second part, witnesseth: 

The parties hereto agree as follows: 

WARRANTY AS TO FORM 

First. The distributor warrants that there is contained herein all of the 
numbered articles of the “ Standard exhibition contract” filed with the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of America (Inc.), identified by the signa¬ 
ture of its president on the 1st day of March, 1926. Articles-hereof are 

in addition thereto. 


LICEN SE 

Second. The distributor hereby grants to the exhibitor, and the latter accepts, 
a license under the respective^ copyrights of the several photoplays designated 
and described, in the schedule*herein, subject to the terms and conditions here¬ 
inafter stated to exhibit (during the year commencing with the date fixed or 
determined as hereinafter provided for the exhibition in the above-named 
theater of the first photoplay deliverable hereunder) each of such photoplays 
at the said theater only, for the number of successive days in the said schedule 
specified. 

Such license shall be specifically for the exhibition of such photoplays at 
said theater on the exhibition date or dates specified in said schedule or deter¬ 
mined as hereinafter provided and for no other purpose. 
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TIME AND PLACE OF EXHIBITION 

Third. The exhibitor agrees to exhibit said photoplays, but only at the theater 
above specified on the said date or dates, and will not allow any positive print 
thereof to leave the exhibitor’s possession during the period specified for the 
exhibition thereof by the exhibitor, nor exhibit or irermit the exhibition of any 
such positive print at any other time or place than those herein specified or 
determined as herein provided. 

PAYMENT OF FIXED SUMS 

Fourth. The exhibitor agrees to pay for such license as to each of such 
photoplays the fixed sums herein specified at least three days in advance of 
the date of shipment from the distributor’s exchange or from the last previous 
exhibitor of the positive print thereof. 

PERCENTAGE BOOKINGS 

Fifth. If this contract calls for payment or any part thereof computed upon 
the exhibitor’s gross receipts the exhibitor shall furnish to the distributor daily 
a correct itemized statement of the gross receipts of said theater for admission 
thereto upon the exhibition date or dates of each photoplay for which payment 
is so required to be made. Should the distributor so require, such itemized 
statement shall be made upon forms furnished by the distributor. 

The distributor shall have access during the period of exhibition of each such 
photoplay and for a period of 60 days after the receipt by the distributor of 
the final box-office statement, for the purpose of inspection, to the box office, 
and to all books and records relating to the exhibitor’s box-office receipts during 
the period of exhibition of each such photoplay. 

Payment or any part thereof computed upon the exhibitor’s box-office re¬ 
ceipts shall be made daily during the exhibition of the print of each photoplay 
for which payment is so required to be made. 

PAYMENT ON ACCOUNT 

Sixth. Payment, if any, made upon the execution hereof by the exhibitor 
shall be deemed payment on account of the sums last payable hereunder. 

PROTECTION AND RUN 

Seventh. During the life of this contract the distributor agrees not to author¬ 
ize or license the exhibition of any such photoplays in violation of the “ run ” or 
“ protection ” period, if any, in the schedule specified. Unless otherwise pro¬ 
vided herein such “ protection ” period shall be computed from the first date 
of exhibition of each photoplay as fixed herein. 

DELIVERY OF PRINTS 

Eighth. The distributor agrees to deliver to the exhibitor during the period 
specified in article 2 hereof a positive print of each such photoplays in time 
for exhibition at the said theater on the dates specified or on the dates deter¬ 
mined as herein provided. Delivery of such positive prints by the distributor 
to the exhibitor at the distributor’s exchange or to a common carrier or to 
the United States postal authorities for mailing or to any agent of the ex¬ 
hibitor shall be deemed delivery by the distributor to the exhibitor hereunder. 

SELECTION OR DESIGNATION OF PLAY DATES 

Ninth. The exhibition date or dates of each* of the photoplays unless defi¬ 
nitely specified in the said schedule or otherwise agreed upon shall be deter¬ 
mined as follows: 

(a) The distributor shall mail the exhibitor at least 15 days’ notice in writing 
of the date upon which each photoplay will be available for exhibition by the 
exhibitor consistent with prior “ runs ” and/or “protection ” heretofore or here- 
, after granted to other exhibitors. 
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(&) Within 14 days after the mailing of such notice the exhibitor shall select 
the exhibition date or dates within the four weeks* period commencing with 
such date of availability by giving written notice to the distributor of the date 
or dates so selected. 

If the exhibition date or dates so selected by the exhibitor are not available 
to the exhibitor then the exhibition date or dates shall be designated as 
follows: 

1. If other dates within said four weeks* period shall be available the ex¬ 
hibitor shall immediately select from sugrh other available dates another date 
or other dates failing which the distributor shall designate the date or dates 
by mailing two weeks’ notice thereof to the exhibitor but such date or dates 
so designated shall not be fixed earlier than two nor later than six weeks from 
the exhibition date first selected by the exhibitor. 

2. If no other date or dates within said four weeks’ period shall be available 
(after the exhibitor’s written request therefor) the exhibitor shall designate 
the date or dates by immediately giving written notice thereof to the distributor 
but such date or dates so designated shall not be fixed earlier than two nor 
later than six weeks from the last day of the said four weeks’ period. If 
the exhibitor fails to so immediately designate such date or dates as provided 
in this paragraph (2) the distributor shall designate the date or dates within 
the period last specified by mailing to the exhibitor two weeks’ notice of such, 
date or dates. 

( c) If the exhibitor fails to make such selection within 14 days after the 
mailing of such notice of availability then— 

(1) The distributor may at any time thereafter designate the exhibition 
date or dates (no such date to be prior to the initial date of availability) by 
mailing notice thereof to the exhibitor at least 14 days before the first exhibition 
date so designated. 

(2) Provided that the distributor shall have then entered into a con¬ 
tract with any other exhibitor in which contract is specified a “ run ” of 
any of the photoplays prior in point of time and immediately preceding the 
“run” (specified in the schedule) granted the exhibitor and provided further 
that such photoplay shall have been exhibited by such other exhibitor the 
distributor shall in the manner specified in subdivision (1) of this paragraph 
(c) designate the exhibition date or dates of such photoplay within the period 
of 45 days commencing with the date of availability specified in the notice pro¬ 
vided for in paragraph (a) of this article 

(d) In case the exhibition date or dares of any of the photoplays shall 
be designated by the distributor pursuant to pargraph (c) of this article 
the period of “ protection,” if any, specified in the schedule shall begin upon 
the day after the expiration of the four weeks’ period specified in paragraph 
(&) of this article. 

(e) The exhibition date or dates of any of the photoplays selected by the 
exhibitor (if available) or designated as in this article provided for otherwise 
agreed upon between the distributor and the exhibitor shall be for all pur¬ 
poses the exhibition date or dates of such photoplay as though definitely speci¬ 
fied in the said schedule. 

( f ) In case this contract embraces a series of feature photoplays, five 
reels or more in length, and featuring a particular star or director, the exhibitor 
shall not be required hereunder to exhibit more than one photoplay of such 
series every five weeks. 


RETURN OF PRINTS 

Tenth. The exhibitor agrees to return each positive print received by the 
exhibitor hereunder, with the reels and containers furnished therewith, to the* 
exchange of the distributor from which the exhibitor is served or as otherwise 
directed by the distributor immediately after the last exhibition of such posi¬ 
tive print licensed hereunder, in the same condition as when received by the 
exhibitor, reasonable wear and tear due to the proper use thereof excepted. 
The exhibitor agrees to pay all costs of transportation of such positive prints, 
reels and containers from the distributor’s exchange or the last exhibitor hav¬ 
ing possession of any of such positive prints (as the case may be) and return to 
the distributor’s exchange; or ifrdirected by the distributor, to ship such positive 
prints elsewhere than to the distributors’ exchange transportation charges 
collect. It is agreed that the delivery of a positive print properly directed and 
packed in the container furnished by the distributor therefor, to a carrier 
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.designate or vised by the distributor and proper receipt therefor obtained by 
the exhibitor, shall constitute the return of such positive print by the exhibitor. 

If the exhibitor fails to or delays the return of any positive print to the 
distributor or fails to forward or delays forwarding (as directed by the dis¬ 
tributor) any such print to any other exhibitor the exhibitor agrees in addi¬ 
tion to paying the distributor the damage, if any, so caused the distributor 
to pay to such other exhibitor the damage, if any, so caused such other exhibitor 
as shall be determined by arbitration as provided for in article 20 hereof. 
In case the exhibitor shall be damaged by reason of the failure or delay of 
any other exhibitor in returning any positive print to the distributor or in 
forwarding (as directed by the distributor) any such print to the exhibitor 
the exhibitor agrees to assert such claim for damages only against such other 
exhibitor and that such claim and the damage, if any, shall be determined 
.by arbitration provided for as aforesaid. 

LOSS AND DAMAGE TO PRINTS 

'Eleventh. The exhibitor shall pay to the distributor the sum of 4 cents for 
•each linear foot of any positive print lost, stolen or destroyed or injured in 
any way in interval between the delivery thereof by the distributor and the 
return thereof by the exhibitor in full settlement of all claims for such loss, 
theft, destruction or injury. If any such positive print or any part thereof is 
colored, then for any such colored print or part thereof the exhibitor shall pay 
to the distributor the laboratory cost thereof instead of 4 cents per linear foot. 
(Laboratory invoice for such colored print or part thereof shall be conclusive 
of such laboratory cost upon the parties hereto.) Such payment, however, shall 
not transfer title to or any interest in any such positive print to the exhibitor 
or any other party, nor release the exhibitor from liability arising out of any 
breach of this contract. The distributor shall repay or credit to the exhibitor 
any sums paid by the latter for lost or stolen prints, excepting “news reels,” 
upon their return to the distributor within 60 days after the date when the 
same should have been returned hereunder. The exhibitor shall immediately 
notify the distributor’s exchange by telegram of the loss, theft or destruction 
of or damage or in jury to any positive print. If any positive print shall be 
received from the exhibitor by the distributor or any subsequent exhibitor in a 
damaged or partially destroyed condition it shall be deemed to have been so 
damaged or destroyed by the exhibitor unless the latter, on the day of receipt 
of such print and prior to the second public exhibition thereof, shall have 
telegraphed the distributor’s exchange that such print was received by the ex¬ 
hibitor in a damaged or partially destroyed condition, and setting forth fully 
the nature of such damage and the amount of footage so damaged or destroyed. 

TITLES OF PHOTOPLAYS : REISSUES 

Twelfth. The distributor reserves the right to change the title of any of the 
photoplays specified in the said schedule but shall not substitute any other 
photoplay therefor without the consent of the exhibitor; and warrants that 
none of such photoplays are reissues from old negatives or are old negatives 
renamed excepting those specifically set forth as such in the said schedule. 

• ASSIGNMENT AND SALE OF THEATER 

Thirteenth. The contract shall not be assigned by either party without the 
written acceptance of the assignee and the written consent of the other party: 
JProt'ided, That if the exhibitor sells or disposes of his interest in the theater 
.above specified, he may assign this contract to the purchaser of such interest 
wnthout the written consent of the distributor and such assignment shall 
become effective upon the written acceptance thereof by the assignee, such 
assignment, however, shall not relieve the exhibitor of liability hereunder, 
unless the distributor consents, in writing, to release the exhibitor from such 
liability. 

EXHIBITION AND ADVERTISING 

Fourteenth. The exhibitor agrees to run photoplays as delivered without 
^alteration, excepting with the written or telegraphic approval of the dis¬ 
tributor, subject to requirements of competent public authorities necessitating 
any change. The exhibitor also agrees to advertise and announce each pho- 
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« 

toplay as a “-—Ia all newspaper advertising and publicity issued by tbe 

•exhibitor relating to said photoplays the exhibitor shall adhere to the form, of 
announcement contained in the advertising matter issued by the distributor. 

All advertising accessories used by the exhibitor in connection with the 
exhibition of said photoplays must be leased from or through the distributor 
and must not be sold, leased, or given away by the exhibitor. 

Unless this contract expressly provides for the “ first run ” in the city or 
town wherein the theater hereinabove specified is located, the exhibitor agrees 
not to advertise any of the photoplays herein provided for by means of litho¬ 
graphs, slides, trailers, lobby displays, newspaper announcements, advertising, 
•or otherwise, prior to, and until after the completion of, the exhibition of such 
photoplay by any other exhibitor having the right to the “first run” in said 
•city or town. 

The distributor shall not in any wise be liable for any breach of the pro¬ 
visions of the immediately preceding paragraph contained in any other “ Stand¬ 
ard exhibition contract ” with any other exhibitor. 

WARRANTY AS TO ADVERTISING 

Fifteenth. The distributor warrants that the photopbiys herein provided for 
will not contain any advertising matter for which compensation is received. 

TAXES 

Sixteenth. The exhibitor agrees to pay to the distributor upon demand any. 
tax, fee or other like charge now and/or hereafter imposed or based upon the 
delivery and/or the exhibition of positive prints of the photoplays and/or 
apon the sums payable under this contract by the exhibitor to*the distributor: 
If under any statute or ordinance any such tax, fee or other like charge is or 
shall be payable or paid by the distributor and the egrnct amount payable 
hereunder by the exhibitor is not therein definitely fixed or can not be exactly 
determined then the exhibitor agrees to pay such part of any such tax, fee, or 
•other like charge, paid or payable by the distributor as shall be fixed in the 
manner determined by the then president of the Arbitration Society of 
America. % 

MINIMUM ADMISSION CHARGE 

Seventeenth. Tbe exhibitor warrants and agrees that during tbe period each 
of the photoplays herein provided for shall be exhibited In said theater the 
•exhibitor will charge for admission to said theater an actual admission fee 
which shall not be less than ten cents, unless a greater minimum admission 
charge is herein elsewhere specified, for each exhibition and that such photo¬ 
plays shall not be exhibited unless such admission fee is charged. 

DELAY IN OR PREVENTION OF PERFORMANCE 

Eighteenth. In case the exhibitor shall be delayed in or prevented from the 
performance of this contract with respect to any of the photoplays herein 
specified by reason of censor rulings, the elements, accidents, strikes, fire, 
insurrection, acts of God, the public enemy, public calamity, or order of any 
court of competent jurisdiction, then such delay or failure of performance with 
respect to such photoplay shall be excused and all claims or causes of action 
for damages therefor, or arising therefrom, are hereby expressly waived by 
the distributor. In any such eveut, the time of the exhibitor to perform this 
contract with respect to any such photoplay shall be extended for a period 
equal to the time of such delay, unless performance thereof because of the 
happening of any such cause or contingency is rendered impossible, in which 
ease performance by the exhibitor with respect to any such photoplay shall 
be waived. The resumption of performance by the exhibitor shall begin 
promptly after the removal or abatement of the contingencies or causes of such 
disability or prevention of performance: Provided , That if such delay and/or 
prevention of iierformance, caused as aforesaid, shall continue for a period 
of three months either party hereto may cancel this contract, but only with 
respect to any such photoplay the exhibition hereunder of which has been so 
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delayed or prevented, by sending within 10 days after the expiration of 
such three months’ period to the other party notice in writing to such effect. 

In case the distributor shall be delayed in or prevented from the performance 
of this contract with respect to any of the photoplays herein specified by 
reason of the elements, accidents, strikes, fire, insurrection, acts of God, the 
public enemy, public calamity, court orders, censor rulings, delays of any com¬ 
mon carrier, delays in production or failure of the producers of any of such 
photoplays to make or deliver them to the distributor or of any star or other 
performer to appear therein in time for delivery as herein provided, or the 
failure or delay of any prior exhibitor in returning any positive print to the 
distributor or in forwarding any positive print to a subsequent exhibitor, then 
such delay in or prevention of performance shall be excused and all claims or 
causes of action for damages therefor or arising therefrom are hereby ex¬ 
pressly waived by the exhibitor. In any such event, the time of the distributor 
to perform this contract with respect to any such photoplay shall be extended 
for a period equal to the time of such delay, unless performance because of 
the happening of any such cause or contingency is rendered impossible, in which 
case performance by the distributor with respect to any such photoplay shall 
be waived. The resumption of performance by the distributor shall begin 
promptly after the removal or abatement of the contingencies or causes of such 
disability or prevention of performance, and the distributor shall deliver to the 
exhibitor any such photoplay at the earliest available date thereafter, and 
such delivery in any such case shall be with the same force and effect as 
though delivery took place within the period herein above limited, and the 
exhibitor agrees to accept, pay for, and exhibit any such photoplay at any 
such later period pursuant to the terms hereof: Provided , That if such delay 
and/or prevention of performance, caused as aforesaid, shall continue for a 
period of 3 months either party hereto may cancel this contract, but only 
with respect to any such photoplay the delivery hereunder of which has been 
so delayed or prevented, by sending within 10 days after the expiration of 
such 3 months’ period to the other party notice in writing to such effect. 

WAIVER 

Nineteenth' The waiver by either party of any breach or default by the other 
party shall not be construed as a waiver of any other or subsequent breach 
or default by such other party. 

ARBITRATION 

Twentieth. The parties hereto agree that before either of them shall resort | 
to any court to determine, enforce, or protect the legal rights of either here¬ 
under, each shall submit to the board of arbitration (established or con¬ 
stituted pursuant to rules and regulations now on file in the office of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America (Inc.), bearing date 
March 1, 1926, and identified by the signature of its president, a copy of which 
will be furnished to the exhibitor upon request) in the city wherein is situated 
the exchange of the distributor from which the exhibitor is served, or if there 
be no such board of arbitration in such city, then to the board of arbitration 
in the city nearest thereto (unless the parties hereto agree in writing that 
such submission shall be made to a board of arbitration located in another 
specified city), all claims and controversies arising hereunder for determination 
pursuant to the rules of procedure and practice adopted by such board of 
arbitration. 

The parties hereto further agree to abide by and forthwith comply with any 
decision and award of such board of arbitration in any such arbitration pro¬ 
ceeding, and agree and consent that any such decision or award shall be 
enforceable in or by any court of competent jurisdiction pursuant to the laws 
of such jurisdiction now or hereafter in force; and each party hereto hereby 
waives the right of trial by jury upon any issue arising under this contract, 
and agrees to accept as conclusive the findings of fact made by any such board 
of arbitration, and consents to the introduction of such findings in evidence in 
any judicial proceeding. 

In the event that the exhibitor shall fail or refuse to consent to submit to 
arbitration hny claim or controversy arising under this or any other film 1 

service contract providing for arbitration Which the exhibitor may have with 
the distributor, or any other distributor, or to abide by and forthwith comply ! 
with any decision or award of such board of arbitration upon any such claim I 
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or controversy so submitted, or if the exhibitor shall be found by such board 
of arbitration in any such arbitration proceeding to have been guilty of such 
a breach of contract as shall, in the opinion of such board of arbitration, justify 
the distributor or any other distributor in requiring security in dealings with 
the exhibitor, the distributor may, at its option, demand, for its protection and 
as security for the performance by the exhibitor of this and ail other existing 
contracts between the parties hereto, payment by the exhibitor of an additional 
sum not exceeding $500 under each existing contract, such sum to be retained 
by the distributor until the complete performance of all such contracts and 
then applied, at the option of the distributor, against any sums finally due or 
against any damages determined by said board of arbitration to be due to the 
distributor, the balance, if any, to be returned to the exhibitor; and in the 
event of the exhibitor’s failure to pay such additional sum within seven days 
after demand, the distributor may by written notice to the exhibitor suspend 
service hereunder until said sum shall be paid and/or terminate this contract. 

In the event that the distributor shall fail or refuse to consent to the sub¬ 
mission to arbitration of any claim or controversy arising under this or any 
other film service contract providing for arbitration which the distributor may 
have with the exhibitor, or to abide by and forthwith comply with any decision 
or award of such board of arbitration upon any such claim or controversy so 
submitted, or if the distributor shall be found by such board of arbitration 
in any such arbitration proceeding to have been guilty of such a breach of 
contract as shall in the opinion of such board of arbitration justify the ex¬ 
hibitor in refusing to deal with the distributor, the exhibitor may at his 
option terminate this and any other existing contract between the exhibitor 
and the distributor by mailing notice by registered mail within two weeks 
after such failure, refusal or finding, and in addition the distributor shall not 
be entitled to redress from such board of arbitration upon any claim or claims 
against any exhibitor until the distributor shall have complied with such 
decision, and in the meantime the provisions of the first paragraph of this 
article 20 shall not apply to any such claim or claims. 

Any such termination by either party, however, shall be without prejudice 
to any other right or remedy which the party so terminating may have by 
reason of any such breach of contract by the other party. 

The provisions of this contract relating to arbitration shall be construed 
according to the law of the State of New York. 

representation s 

Twenty-first. No promises or representations have been made by either party 
to the other except as set forth herein. 

ACCEPTANCE OF APPLICATION 

Twenty-second. This instrument shall be deemed an application for a 
license under copyright only and shall not become binding until accepted in 
writing without alteration or change by an officer of or any person duly 
authorized by the distributor and notice of acceptance sent to the exhibitor 
as herein provided. The deposit by the distributor of any check or other con¬ 
sideration given by the exhibitor at the time of application as payment on 
account of any sums payable hereunder shall not be deemed an acceptance 
hereof by the distributor. 

Unless notice of acceptance of this application by the distributor is sent to 
the exhibitor by mail or telegraph within the number of days after the date 
thereof hereinafter specified (immediately following the name of the city 
wherein is situated the exchange of the distributor from which the exhibitor 
is served, or if such city is not hereinafter named then within the number of 
days specified immediately following the city hereinafter named nearest 
thereto) §aid application shall be deemed withdrawn and the distributor shall 
forthwith return any sums paid on account thereof by the exhib tor: Albany, 
10; Atlanta, 15; Boston, 10; Buffalo, 10; Charleston, 15; Charlotte, 15; Chicago, 
15; Cincinnati, 15; Cleveland, 15; Dallas, 20; Denver, 20; Des Moines, 15; De¬ 
troit, 15; El Paso, 25; Indianapolis, 15; Jacksonville, 15; Kansas City, 15; Los 
Angeles, 25; Little Rock, 15; Louisville, 15; Memphis, 15; Milwaukee, 15; 
northern New Jersey, 7; Minneapolis, 20; Butte, 30; New Haven, 10; New 
Orleans, 15; New York City, 7; Oklahoma City, 20; Omaha, 15; Peoria, 15; 
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Philadelphia. 10; Pittsburgh, 10; Portland, Oreg., 30; St. Louis, 15; Salt Lake 
City. 20; San Francisco, 20; Seattle, 20; Washington, D. C., 10. 

A copy of this application, signed by the exhibitor, shall be left with the 
exhibitor at the time of signing, and in the event of acceptance thereof as 
above provided a duplicate copy, signed by the distributor, shall be forwarded 
to the exhibitor. 

SCHEDULE 

In the schedule there shall be provided space in which shall be specified 
either the title of each photoplay, or the name of the star, director, or author 
thereof or the brand by which such photoplays are known. 

The schedule shall also contain the words 14 Protection period ’’ and the 
word “ Run ” with space to specify the protection period or ran, if any agreed 
upon. 

CANCELLATION 1 

Optional cancellation clause. If this contract designates certain photoplays 
by title, it shall be noncancellable as to such photoplays. If it embraces a 
series of photoplays not designated by title, it may be canceled as to such 
series by either party after two photoplays of such series have been exhibited 
and paid for, by notice in writing to the other party after playing the second 
of said photoplays, such cancellation to take effect after (—) additional 

photoplays shall have been exhibited and paid for. 

Direction to salesmen. While you have every right to trade among pros¬ 
pective customers to obtain the best offer possible for your product, after 
you have selected a particular exhibitor whose offer you believe to be the 
best obtainable and take a written application from such exhibitor, you are 
hereby directed to forward the application to the office of your company and 
make no further effort to sell the same service to any other exhibitor directly 
competing with such exhibitor until the application so forwarded has been 
duly rejected, accepted, or withdrawn in accordance with its terms. 

Mr. Fletcher. What information will the gentleman give us con¬ 
cerning the producers buying these theaters and controlling distri¬ 
bution ? 

Mr. Pettijohn. Before I get to this question of theaters, let 
me add one thing more. Last year our film board of arbitration 
acted in over 1,000 cases of overbuying. We discovered that they 
themselves have bought once, twice, three, and four times the 
amount they could use. They had either overbrought or they had 
been oversold by salesmen, and it is about 50-50 between the two. 
Our board of arbitration settled all of those questions. They 
come in and they arbitrate those cases. I think we had four law¬ 
suits last year in the whole industry. We decide our disputes 
among ourselves. 

But, whether he was overbought or oversold, in 3,000 cases they 
Ixnight more than they could use. Why? I buy everything that 
comes along to keep my competitor from getting the pictures. You 
have people put out of business by competing theaters in a town, 
because one man had an 800-seat house and another man only had 
350 seats, aiid yet he would buy these pictures without any limita¬ 
tions, pay any kind of prices, and then refuse to run them. Under 
our contract, if you buy a picture you have got to run it, so that this 
block booking keeps a lot of little fellows in business that have here¬ 
tofore been put out of business. For instance, at the Omaha Film 
Board, we have said to those people, “ You have only got so many 
play dates left in this year, ana you have so many pictures left. We 
will do this for yhu once but we will not do it again. We will let you 


1 It is optional with distributors to incorporate or omit this clause. 
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cut off.” If I have eight pictures sold, I say, “ Now, take four 
and you can scratch the four you do not want.’- If it is 10, he can 
take 5 and scratch 5. We straighten him out. We did that this 
year. We are not going to do that every year. It is not good 
business. 

.^•SThe Chairman. I have heard this statement made in the city of 
Washington, that there is a very attractive theater here in the city, 
and another one that is less attractive to the public, as far as physical 
surroundings are concerned, yet in the very attractive theater the 
better pictures can not be seen, and they claim that the reason is 
that the other theater controls the situation; they want to get that 
property, and this person is foreclosed from getting these pictures. 
How would that come up ? 

Mr. Pettijohn. I will tell you why. Is that Crandall? 

The Chairman. I am not concerned about the names of the 
theaters, but that is the talk of the street. 

Mr. Pettijohn. I want to get the picture in my mind to show you 
how that happened. I would like to make this statement off the 
record. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

(Informal discussion, which was not reported.) 

Mr. Fletcher. Will you answer my question of a while ago? I 
asked if you could give the committee information about producers 
controlling distribution through increasing their ownership of the 
theaters over the country. 

Mr. Petitjohn. Seven or eight years ago the average cost of a 
motion picture was around $40,000 to $75,000. If you go back and 
look at those pictures you will realize the difference between those 
pictures and the present-day pictures. To-day the public is demand^ 
ing big pictures well made. Five years ago a star would make 12 or 
14 pictures. Now they make two or three. Fairbanks used to make 
two or three. Now he will make one, or a little over—practically one 
in 9 or 10 months. 

Let us take Fairbanks as an example. He puts in much more time 
with his organization. His overhead is working all the time. His 
pictures cost much more than they used to. 

Mr. Fletcher. Evidently you misunderstood my question. I 
wanted to know whether the producers are buying theaters and 
thereby controlling distribution. 

Mr. Pettijohn. I am leading up to it. There was a time when 
we went into a remodeled barber shop with 175 seats, and we saw 
there a picture with one machine, and it would flicker, and they 
would say, “Just a minute, until we change the reel.” Then they 
would go on. Just as fast as your production goes up you must 
have better facilities for exhibiting those pictures. TTiat is the 
right of the public. Take any city of a hundred thousand popula¬ 
tion that has not a first-class moving-picture house and I say to 
you that it is all wrong. How have these chains been extended 
that you talk of ? 

I expect the largest number of theaters held by any company in 
America would be not over 300. 

Mr. Fletcher. Are they increasing rapidly or rather gradually? 

Mr. Pettijohn. Not rapidly. In one instance one company has 
sold all their theaters. ’ 
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Mr. Fletcher. Have they a program of increasing their owner¬ 
ship of theaters and thereby, through the chain theaters, control 
distribution? What information can you give the committee? 

Mr. Pettijohn. They are not buying any existing theaters, but 
they are going into places that did not have big, fine theaters, and 
they are building better theaters; ves, sir. They are doing it all 
oyer the country. In some cases the individual man in a country' 
city has done away w ith his little show houses and has built a much 
better one, seating twice as many people. He must have seating 
capacity in order to buy these pictures. You have got to have it. 

Mr. Robsion. I assume that my friend’s question is leading.to one 
point, and that is whether or not a monopoly is being created. 

Mr. Pettijohn. There are over 20,000 theaters, and 300 is the 
largest number in any one chain. 

Mr. Robsion. Now, does either one of these bills deal with the 
question of monopoly? 

Mr. Pettijohn. No, sir. 

Mr. Robsion. If that is going on, it would be subject to the anti¬ 
trust law r s ? 

Mr. Pettijohn. Yes. They can dissolve it at any time. Here is 
a list of your chains in the country. 

Mr. Fletcher. What I was trying to get the witness to enlighten 
us about was something concerning their plan or program, whether 
or not they intended to have chain theaters and thereby secure 
distribution? 

Mr. Pettijohn. Let me see if I can answer it this way—— 

Mr. Fletcher. You can answer that u ves or no.” 

Mr. Pettijohn. I think they are; yes. I think they are, and I 
think they are justified. In my home town, Indianapolis, one of 
the leading companies can not get a first run of pictures in the 
capital of Indiana. That is a big theater. The other three or four 
big ones are affiliated with other groups, Fox and Warner, and one 
or two others. They can not get first run in Indianapolis. A pic¬ 
ture may be run in Indianapolis or Denver before it is rim in New 
York. There are a lot of people west of the Hudson River. We 
know that. For instance, the Fox company can not get first run in 
Indianapolis. That hurts his business all over the State. It is 
your first run, and what the critics say about your picture and that 
sells your picture over the State. Secondly, you can not even deliver 
your picture to the second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth runs until after your first run has run it, and even if you 
get an occasional first run in Indianapolis, he never know T s when he 
can give the rest of his customers his pictures on time so that he 
comes into Indianapolis and builds a good theater. 

Mr. Fletcher, That is interesting information, but the point we 
are trying to get at is whether or not there is any chain, and if they 
do eventually control distribution through owning theaters, then 
will you people object to the Government having anything to say 
about such a monopoly? 

, Mr. Pettijohn. You are talking about something that can never 
happen. 

Mr. Fletcher. But I am trying to get your point of view. 

Mr. Pettijohn. Why, you have laws now that would dissolve 
you in a minute if you ever attempted any such thing. 
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. Mr. Bobsion. Neither one of these bills, if I understand them, 
Crouch on the question of monopoly. 

Mr. Pettijohn. No, sir; not at all. 

Mr. Black. Has the industry classified the earnings of films on 
the basis that of the theme of the films? 

Mr. Pettijohn. You can not. 

Mr. Black. It has made no attempt to classify. 

Mr. Pettijohn. You can not. We have made attempts, but we 
Lave found it can,not be done. We have found this, ana it is a.\ 
matter of record before this committee, on the admission of the pro-" 
j)onents of these bills, and it is a significant fact that the 104 best 
sellers in the business last year were pictures which they could hot 
crook a finger at, and it illustrates that the tastes of the American 
people are all right. It shows that we know that five or six years 
.ago we could not get over such pictures as Abraham Lincoln, and we 
could* not get over Ben Hur and things like that, but to-day, by 
the intelligent and united effort of the people in the picture business, 
working with the mind of the American people on clean pictures 
that those are the ones that are paying attractions, arid that is why 
this industry is sound and solid, and that is their admission. I want 
to introduce into the record a copy of the Constitution, a newspaper 
published at Atlanta, Ga., under date of April 22, after this first hear¬ 
ing, entitled “ Upshaw defends censorship bill.” I call the attention 
of the committee to that article; also the editorial on the same page 
opposing censorship. 

(The paper referred to is attached herewith.) 

[The Constitution, Atlanta, Ga., Thursday, April 22, 1026] 

AS TO SUMPTUARY LAWS 

President Coolidge is entirely correct in opposing Federal regulation of the 
.amusements of people. 

For 75 years after the organization of the Democratic Party the first plank in 
each national platform was a ringing declaration in opposition to all forms 
and proposals of sumptuary laws. 

These are problems for the people to solve in their own local communities, 
and in their own way, consistent with the guaranties of the Constitution, the 
Feilera 1 statutes, and good government. 

The gradual edging-up toward a centralized government—toward a bureau¬ 
cracy at the expense of the most vital fundamentals of a democracy—is one 
of the most alarming situations in our national life to-day. And it has been 
brought about, even to its present menacing status, largely by political “re¬ 
formers” who have too often incited racial and religious prejudices, and 
invoked unsound radicalism, all seeking the undermining of the most sacred 
principles of our fathers. 

This tendency at Federal “ regulation ” of this, that, and the other thing 
should be arrested before it is too late. If the people of Georgia or any other 
State want a more rigid censorship of pictures, or of bathing costumes, or want 
to stop Sunday golf, or Sunday automobile riding, and so on, it is the privilege 
•of the people, under the time-honored tenet of local self-government, to go as 
far as they like through their own constituted legislative channels, In keeping 
with constitutional restrictions against class legislation. The same applies 
to all municipalities. 

, , Here and there local legislative authorities may make themselves ridiculous, 
and may do their communities immeasurable injury by capitalizing prejudices 
for political purposes. If so the error may be as quickly corrected. An un¬ 
wise statute was recently passed by the Atlanta council, but in a few days 
thereafter the same council wisely reconsidered and repealed it. With Federal 
regulations that interfere directly, and sometimes viciously, with local self- 
government, it is not easy to get reconsideration. 
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This Nation needs to turn—even if abruptly—the tides that are drifting sp 
much regulatory legislation into the Federal constitution and statutes. What 
is acceptable, in this respect to one community may not be to another. There¬ 
fore, such a condition can only create unrest, an unbalanced public status,, 
governmental chaos and coiifusion, and too often an utter and dangerous dis¬ 
respect for all law. 

The ultra radical thought in this country to-day—which is entirely too 
threatening—has been built up by political “ reformers ” and by fanaties of 
one kind and another. 

We want good government, wholesome morals, high standards, everywhere. 
They are possible in their fullness only by close observance to the faith upon 
which our institutions are founded—by a unified public conscience based upon 
the justice of local autonomy, and the encouragement of the spirit of personal 
liberty which has made this the greatest and most resourceful Nation on earth. 


UPSHAW DEFENDS CENSORSHIP BILL ' 

Washington, April 21 . 

Commenting on the opposition of President Coolidge to Federal censorship of 
the moving pictures as provided in his bill. Representative Upshaw, of Georgia, 
said in a statement issued Wednesday that if the President “wants to line 
up with the forces directly responsible for the present Immoral motion pictures,, 
he is welcome to that distinction.” 

i Upshaw said that if Will Hays, czar of the movies, “had done at first what 
his friends say he wants to do, the proposed legislation would not be necessary. 

“Legislation from the White House,” Upshaw said, “is an alarming and 
undemocratic tendency in this administration. 

“ It seems to me decidedly gratuitous for our President, who usually declares 
himself on the side of righteousness, to suddenly throw himself into the breach 
against a measure brought forth by some of the noblest Christian people in 
America—a measure whose only purpose is the friendly development of the 
screen as a great educational and entertaining influence, with the elimination 
only of the features that are unclean and debasing. 

“ Surely President Coolidge doesn't understand the purpose and scope of 
the legislation, but if he does and wants to line up with the forces directly 
responsible for the present immoral motion pictures, he is welcome to that 
distinction. 

“ For my part, I propose to take my stand beside the homes of America and 
tight back every devilish tendency to fascinate youth with gilded sin. I resent 
the effort on the part of high-price attorneys for the motion-picture trust to 
make it appear that those of us who are seeking to clean up the screen are 
opposed in any sense to its highest development. 

“ I resent such expressions on their part as ‘ strangling the motion-picture 
business.’ I said in the beginning that I am a movie fan and believe tremen¬ 
dously in the measureless power of motion pictures for human uplift. In vain 
does President Coolidge pay tribute to the * uplifting genius of Will Hays ’ a& 
the head of the motion-picture trust, when that great magnate continues to 
allow a single impure and devilish picture to debauch the American public. 

“If Hays has any power, let him use it. If he had done at first what his 
friends say he wants to do, the proposed legislation would not be necessary.” 

The Chairman. This will be filed with the committee. How much 
of it will be printed is a matter that will be taken up by the com- 
mtttee. 

Mr. Pettijghn. Now, Mr. Chairman, may 1 hold my five minutes 
until later on, if I have occasion to answer something that some mem¬ 
ber of this committee thinks is important? May I have that 
privilege? 

The Chairman. We are trying to dose these hearings. We could 
go on forever. Of course, if the committee wishes any specific 
information, they will have the privilege of getting it. 

Mr. Pettijohn. Now, here are some typewritten copies of letters . 
taken from my own files. You understand, this is not all, but this 
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is all I could brii^ from my files. Here are letters* none of wfyich 
are more than 60 days old*, from the governors of different States. 

Mr. KobsIon. Were these procured by solicitation ?. [ : 

Mr. Pettijohn. No, sir. Governor Walker, of Georgia* is on jtop 
of the list. 

Mr. Robsion. How did all of these people happen to write about 

it? ’ . V ' 1 

Mr. Pettijohn. Why,, oiur office is in touch with* every welfare 
association and the officials of the various States. . For instance, 
we are engaged in working out a program of making a film of ever® 
State, its institutions, its people, its industries, and all that sort 01 
thing. 7 ; i 

Mr. Robsion. No suggestion came from those interested? 

Mr. Petti JOHN; We would not have had time to do that since 
last week. 

Mr.' -Houston. Do you think they came as a response to these 
hearings? 

Mr. Pettijohn. These came in response to the greater movie 
season. We have asked the cooperation of the various places in 
making this something worth while. 

Mr. Fletcher. Will you file a list of the pictures that you your¬ 
selves have censored'? 

Mr. Pettijohn. We have not censored any. 

Mr. Fletcher* Well, those that you did not produce, and the 
reasons why, 

(Whereupon informal discussion ensued which was not reported, 
by request.) 

Mr. Pettijohn. I have here some 400 editorials from news¬ 
papers from practically every State in the United States. These 
are editorials in 1925 and 1926. I have not gone behind the present 
time. 

Mr. Fletcher. Out of 2,000 newspapers in the United States? 

Mr. Pettijohn. This is all I had in my office. I have no wy qf 
knowing everything that has been written. 

Mrs. Kahn. On what subject? Censorship? 

Mr. Pettijohn. The subject that the industry is taking care of 
itself. 

Mrs. Kahn. I had one from the San Francisco Chronicle last 
Wednesday bitterly opposed to censorship, 

Mr. Pettijohn. Here is a great file of those commenting on the 
way the industry is handled. Those are from various newspapers. 

The Chairman, I wish to sav that under the rule, your time has 
expired. 

Mr. Pettijohn. I can finish in two minutes. I want to file a 
brief of the activities of the motion-picture industry as to what 
they are doing ? setting out the manner in which we function and 
how the machinery works to bring before the public clean pic¬ 
tures. That is contained in this brief, part number 1. > 

Here are a list of names of representative organizations, and in 
it I anticipate something that is to be said. When somebody comes 
in and says “I am president of something” and “I state for all 
of these people in the United States,” read this file. 

Mr. Fletcher. Does that apply to your witnesses who testified 
that they spoke for a million folks? 

22126—26-26 
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Mr. Pettijohn. t think you carl go through that record pretty 
carefully and find out that we did riot have a single person appear¬ 
ing at this hearing that claimed to represent anybody but what 
he had authority by resolution to represent. 

Mr. Fletcher. A gentleman the other day claimed to represent 
a million laboring men, and that seemed not to be altogether accurate. 

Mr. Pettijohn. You are right. I imagine you would find a few 
laboring men that are in favor of censorship. 

Mr. Fletcher. Then he did not have it quite right when he said 
that he represented a million laborers ? 

Mr. Pettijohn. I think I have answered the question. I think you 
had a Presbyterian minister who claimed to represent 12,000 minr 
isters, and in this file you will find 50 or 60 that are opposed to 
cenkirship, standing squarely behind Mr. Hays in his work. 

Here are some additional editorial comments. 

May we introduce this in the record ? 

The Chairman. Well, you may file them, and the committee will 
take up the question later. 

(The documents referred to were filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Pettijohn. Here are a lot of editorial excerpts in 1925 and 
1926 on no other subject except censorship. 

May I just close by submitting this? Something was said about 
this industry not being regulated. I want to §le a list of the 
regulations that I garnered from my own files, regulating the 
motion-picture industry, in the production and distribution of films. 
Now, there are a lot of laws that are now in existence, State and 
Federal. I will not take the time to read them, but there they 
are. That is not all of them. That is all I could find in my own 
records. 

Mr. Black. Have you got any rulings from the Post Office De¬ 
partment on films objected to? Have you any of their regulations? 

Mr. Pettijohn. There has never been a complaint made over there 
that I know of. 

Mr. Black. I would like to see their rulings. 

Mr. Pettijohn. As to what kind of films are not rejected? 

Mr. Black. Yes. 

Mr. Pettijohn. Yes. There is a list of those. I think it would 
be a good thing to introduce that in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

LFrom the Boston Herald] 

NO TRANSPORTATION OF IMPROPER FILMS-FEDERAL LAW BARS THEM FROM MAILS 

AND FROM ALL INTERSTATE COMMERCE—HAS SUPPORT OF INDUSTRY-CONGRESS 

AND PRESIDENT RECOGNIZE PRINCIPLES OF CLASSIFYING FILMS WITH PRINTED 

MATTER 


Washington, l>. C., June 1. 

The exhibition of improper motion pictures has been practically prohibited 
by the provisions of a bill introduced by Congressman Joseph Walsh, of Massa¬ 
chusetts, which passed both Houses of Congress by a unanimous vote and has 
been signed by President Wilson. This law prohibits the transportation in 
the mail or in interstate commerce of an indecent or immoral motion-picture 
film. 

In enacting this law Congress and the President have recognized the prin¬ 
ciple long advocated by the motion-picture industry—that motion-picture films 
should be classified with printed matter, as each is a medium for the expression 
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of thought. The new law amends section 245 of the penal laws by adding the 
words 44 motion-picture films ” to the list of articles prohibited from carriage 
by common carrier from one State to another or through the mail, and which 
include indecent literature and pictures. 

The censorship committee of the National Association of the Motion Picture 
Industry, which sponsored the new law, has contended that so far as censorship 
or any other form of regulation is concerned motion-picture films should be in 
tl& ; same class as newspapers, books, or printed pictures. The law has always 
prohibited the sending of indecent or obscene literature through the mail, and 
every State prohibits the sale of indecent or immoral pictures or books. The 
motion-picture men have always insisted that their product should be placed 
under the same regulation, and there was no more necessity or reason for 
censoring motion-picture films before publication than there is for censoring 
newspapers, magazines, or books before publication. 

Many States have enacted laws which, make it a crime to exhibit indecent 
or immoral motion pictures. Where there is no specific law the police power 
of the State is ample to punish offenders. The new Federal law makes the 
violation an even more serious matter, for if the films are split through the mail 
or from one State to another, there can be a prosecution in the Federal courts. 

The Chairman. Canon Chase, we will hear from you now. 

STATEMENT OP REV. WILLIAM SHEAFE CHASE, SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT INTERNATIONAL REFORM FEDERATION 

Canon Chase. I have carefully prepared, and I think perhaps I 
would economize your time if I read, a statement. Mr. Pettijohn 
has made so many mistakes in his testimony that I wanted to cover 
them all, but may I begin by replying to some now, which he made 
this morning, which I have not had a chance to prepare ? 

In the first place, this bill does deal with the fact that the indus¬ 
try has become a trust, and I have here, which I would like to read 
to the committee where members of the committee will have a 
chance to see it- 

Mr. Robsion. You claim these bills seek to curb a monopoly? 

Canon Chase. Yes. 

Mr. Robsion. What part of the bills? 

Canon Chase. I was going to take that up. Here is the proof 
that it is a monopoly, by the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. Black. What is that? 

Canon Chase. This is the argument of the lawyers, the brief 
before the commission, part 1 and part 2. It deals with the block 
problem that Mr. Nelson spoke of, and various things. I have here 
also the respondent’s reply. Anyone who is interested will find com¬ 
plete, evidence that it is a monopoly, and that theaters are being 
bought up and that Mr. Zukor has a scheme of a monopoly not only 
in this country but in the world, and I want to turn to the question 
with reference to how this bill deals with it. 

It has been said that I am the author of the bill, and to a certain 
extent I am, but I would like to call your attention to what has been 
said with reference to the Federal Trade Commission and the inter¬ 
state commerce act and the Sherman Act. This act is modeled after 
the packers act, and all of these things to which Mr. Petti john has 
objected are in the paqkers act, and these sections are taken directly 
from the packers act. 

For instance, it has jurisdiction, and these sections which refer to 
the Federal Trade Commission simply mean that this new commis¬ 
sion takes powers which the Federal Trade Commission has been 
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exercising over all business, and simply applies them to one busi¬ 
ness. 

Fundamentally, the way this bill deals with it is this: It provides 
that if anybody has a complaint against any other dealer for having 
misused him, he writes to the commission and the commission noti¬ 
fies the injuring party that a complaint has been made, and requests 
that he satisfy the complaint of the complainant. In most cases 
that will be done, but if it is not done, the commission is given power 
to summon the two disputants, and has power to settle the matter. 

Mr. Bobsion. Can not the Federal Trade Commission and the 
antitrust law deal with these things effectively? 

Canon Chase. That is what has been done, but the motion pictures 
have forged ahead, so that it requires more investigation and activity 
than the Federal Trade Commission can cover. 

May I say that* while this was being'‘prepared I had several con¬ 
ferences with members of the Federal Trade Commission, and while 
they did not want to be quoted, they felt entirely in sympathy- 

Mr. Petojohn. May we have this as a part or his statement? I 
want to rebut that, that the Federal Trade Commission is in sym¬ 
pathy with this bill. 

Mr. Fenn. Will they come here and testify to that effect? 

Canon Chase. I do not know that they will. 

Mr. Fenn. They should, if they hold that position. 

Canon Chase. Not as the Federal Trade Commission, but certain 
individuals. 

Mr. Black. They should not say anything at all in advance of 
their decision on this question to anybody. 

Canon Chase. What I am speaking of- 

Mr. Fenn. You are not speaking for the Federal Trade Commis¬ 
sion then? 

Canon Chase. No, sir; I am not. I am simply saying that my 
conversation was perhaps three years ago, when the Federal Trade 
Commission was an entirely different proposition, and I know one 
of the men that I spoke with is not now a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission. I do not want to quote it as defending the bill, 
but I want you to see that it is in harmony with all that the Federal 
Trade Commission is doing. 

May I also call attention to the fact that one section of this bill, 
which is one of the most vital things, and deals with the block 
system, and deals with the distribution, deals with the whole ques¬ 
tion, w as written by a man whom I am not at liberty to quote, but a 
man, I would say, who knows knows more about the motion-picture 
business than any other man in America, and one of the whitest 
men in the business. May I call your attention—— 

Mr. Bobsion. Why are you not at liberty to quote a man of that 
sort ? 

Canon Chase. Because of what would happen to that man if it 
w r ere known he were the author. 

Mr. Fenn. Is he in this business? 

Canon Chase. He has been in the business.' 

Mr. Fletcher. Identifying him, as you have done, by that descrip¬ 
tion, is his name not revealed to the opponents of the bill anyway? 

Canon Chase. I do not think I have a right to say who this is. 

Mrs. Kahn. Then it is anonymous. 
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Canon Chase. It is anonymous; but if you value my honesty with 
reference to it, I am simply telling you the origin—that this is not of 
my own brain but it is v from this man. 

Mr. Fletcher. Do you mean to say that a man who knows more 
about the business than anybody else is in favor of censorship ? 

Canon Chase. I will say that at that time he was in favor of 
Federal regulation, but he has changed his mind. 

Mr. Fletcher. Has he had any quarrel with the moving-picture 
business and been put out of it ? 

Canon Chase. No, sir. 

Mr. Fletcher. He is not prejudiced, then? 

Canon Chase. He is a man who has been bought out, and sold 
out. 

Mr., Black. He has got a grouch, hasn’t he? 

Canon Chase. No, sir. 

Mr. Fletcher. He hasn’t any ulterior motive? 

Canon Chase. No, sir. I think he is one of the whitest and the 
finest men in America, and if there were no trust in power, and if 
there was no punishment that would come from what he said, he 
would be here testifying. 

Mrs. Kahn. You just said he was no longer in favor of Federal 
censorship. 

Canon Chase. I would not say that. In his mind he was in favor 
of it, but I would say, if I called him here, he would not say so. 

Mr. Black. He is out of the business, is he ? 

Mr. Lowrey. If he were in favor of it, you would have him here, 
would you not? 

Canon Chase. If I could have him here, I would get him here. 

Mr. Lowrey. He is the man who knows more about the business 
than anybody in the country? 

Canon Chase. I think so. 

Mr. Lowrey. And he is against censorship? 

Canon Chase. I do not think so. 

Mr. Lowrey. You are pretty sure he is? 

Canon Chase. No, sir. 

Mr. Lowrey. You are not so sure that he is not that you want 
to summon him? 

Canon Chase. I think his mind has not changed, but it is policy 
for him to keep still. 

Mr. Fenn. I do not see the value of this sort of testimony before 
a congressional committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Black. Canon Chase gives it for what it is worth. 

Mr. Fenn. He just wrote part of the bill. 

The Chairman. I would like to have Canon Chase proceed with 
the discussion. 

Mr. Black. I thought there was only one person in the moving- 
picture business, Rintintin. 

Canon Chase. Page 32, section C: 

The commission shall have power, at its discretion, to institute a centralized, 
neutral, and impartial d strihuting agency, in which all competing, producing, 
exhibiting, and other vital interests shall be fairly represented, which under 
the commission shall inanage the business of tenting and leasing all films in 
interstate commerce in such a manner as shaH place aU producers and all 
exhibitors on*an equal basis of merit in the renting and securing for rental 
to all persons on*an equitable basis. - . : 
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(d) The central neutral agency shall be empowered to recommend to the 
commission a percentage basis of payment for the rental and leasing of films 
and under the commission shall charge and pay for the rental and leasing of 
films in accordance with such approved basis of prices. 

(e) The commission shall be empowered to classify the theaters of the 
qountry and to fix the prices for the rental of films to correspond with the 
class of theaters in which they are to be used. 

(f) In fixing the price of pictures the commission shall be permitted in 
its discretion to ignore the length of a picture and to disregard the arbitrary 
lengths of pictures. 

The purpose is to correct the evil of the block system, which is 
one of the things which is holding down the getting of pictures 
in the country. 

Mr. Black. Did you take that from the New York boxing law? 
It sounds a lot like it. 

Canon Chase. Now the first error that Mr. Pettijohn made is 
with reference to the Swoope bill, in which he says that the Swoope 
bill prohibits the showing of pictures to anybody under the age of 
16 years. I can not see how he can read that into it. The bill 
provides that every picture which is submitted shall be licensed, 
whether it is for children or for adults. They must have a license 
upless there is something bad in it. 

I call attention to the fact that his bill provides for permits and 
licenses. A permit is one thing, and a license is another. A permit 
does not have to be inspected. If he is talking about the Swoope 
bill and the large amount of time it is going to take, all the pictures 
that are now in existence are allowed to get a permit by simply 
writing in and asking that it be permitted and sending the money 
with it, so that these do not have to be inspected. 

Mr. Robsion. How many persons do you think would be necessary 
to do all of the things mentioned in these bills? The scenarios, the 
censoring of the pictures, the leasing of the buildings, the fixing of 
rates, and so on ? How many people do you think would be required ? 

Canon Chase. I have not gone into that. 

Mr. Robsion. But that is important, is it not? 

Canon Chase. I was just coming to it in a few minutes. Let us 
turn to the Upshaw’ bill, for instance, and you will see the number of 
films w’hich do not have to be inspected. 

Mr. Robston. I have not been here all the time. I would like to 
know’ which bill it is you are favoring, the Upshaw 7 bill or the 
Swoope bill. 

Canon Chase. This is my position, gentlemen of the committee: 

I would rather have the Upshaw bill than the Swoope bill. I would 
rather have the Swoope bill than no bill. I would rather have you , 
take the Swoope bill and make all the corrections that seem wise to 
you than to have you do nothing. I believe this is one of the greatest 
world questions that can confront anybody to-day. 

I only expect you to make the beginning of it, but may I call atten¬ 
tion to section 8, page 19, to show how foolish Mr. Pettijohn’s criti¬ 
cism of the bill was: 

The commission shall issue a permit for every motion-picture film of a 
strictly scientific character intended for use by the learned professions without 
examination thereof, provided that the owner thereof, either personally or by 
his duly authorized attorney or representative, shall file the prescribed applica¬ 
tion, which shall include a sworn description of the film and a statement that 
the film is not to be exhibited at any private or public place of amusement. 
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That is true of educational and industrial films. You asked with 
reference to the industrial films and the interpretation of that 
question about films used for business purposes. The idea of the 
bill is this, that all pictures are to be free except those which are 
used in business, which are making an income for the owner. A 
film that is described “ in business ”—a man may have an ice-cream 
parlor and he may use it to attract and develop his business, and in 
that case, he should be obliged to have a permit or a license. If 
it is industrial, it should not require a license and does not require 
a license, according to the bill. But, Mr. Pettijohn interprets Mr. 
Swoope’s bill to say that motion pictures can not be shown to children. 
That section to which he refers gives discretion to the commission, 
if they see fit. They do not have to. They can pass on certain 
pictures that are good for adults only, and mark them u good for 
adults,” and the provision is that some pictures can not be shown 
to children, but the idea that the bill provides for this censoring of 
pictures for children is perfectly absurd. Your own educational 
committee passed that bill, and the purpose of it is perfectly plain. 
The same idea is in the Upshaw bill only a little wiser. There it 
says the commission may, at its discretion, pick out the pictures that 
are suitable for children and say “ for family use.” It seems to be 
wiser to pick out children’s pictures and say u for family use ” 
rather than certain pictures and say “ for adults only.” That 
arouses a certain curiosity, but the purpose is the same in both bills. 

(Canon Chase submitted the following reply to the charges made 
by Mr. Pettijohn:) 

Mr. Pettijohn erred when he denied my statement that the Motion Picture 
Trust was mobilizing the press of the country against all proper legal regula¬ 
tions by arousing a fear that the next reform w T ould be the censorship and also 
by the trust’s power to give or withhold the income from advertising motion- 
picture shows. 

He made a great mistake when he challenged me to cite a single instance 
which would prove my charge.. For I cited the attempt to indpce the Brooklyn 
Eagle to publish anything which would oppose the attempt of the trust to 
secure the repeal of the New York State motion picture law. 

But Mr. Pettijohn especially erred when he said, “ Now, Mr. Chairman, I 
say to you that that is absolutely a false statement. There is not a producing 
company in the business that ever had 5 cents worth of advertising in the 
Brooklyn Eagle.” 

The Brooklyn Daily Eagle of January 13, 1924, on page 5, column 7, section 
A. said: 

“ In the Eagle of last Sunday there was published an article calling atten¬ 
tion to the recommendation of Governor Smith to the legislature in favor of 
the repeal of the existing moving picture censorship law. The governor’s recom¬ 
mendation was printed in full, with a suggestion to friends of the law to take 
notice of what was proposed to be done. The article also contained state¬ 
ments in favor of the law from persons who had sided in securing its enact¬ 
ment.” 

Officers connected with the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, one of the 
leading moving picture producing organizations, expressed dissatisfaction with 
this article. This organization has been vigorously opposed to movie cen¬ 
sorship. 

A few days later Glenndon Alloine, the advertising and exploitation man¬ 
ager of the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation issued an order to discontinue 
an advertisement of The Ten Commandments which was running in the Eagle. 

On Thursday of the past week there was a discussion between Mr. Alloine 
and an advertising solicitor for the Eagle. Mr. Alloine in plain language made 
it clear that the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation was displeased with the 
Eagle because of the publication by the Eagle of the articles on last Sunday. 
Finally he made this statement: 
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“ If the Eagle continues its campaign for the retention of the movie censor¬ 
ship law I will line up other companies, such as Gold win, Metro, and Universal, 
and urge them to discontinue any advertising they may he running with the 
the Eagle. 

“ The repeal of the movie act will come up for discussion in the very near 
future and it is annoying to have a paper like the Eagle advocate censorship.” 

It is threats like the above and money for advertising which the trust can 
place in the hands of newspaper publishers which is destroying the freedom 
of the press in this country. All honor to the Brooklyn Eagle, which could not 
be bullied, fooled, or bribed. How gullible many persons are to think that a 
law like the New York State movie law threatens the freedom of the press. 

Mr. Pettijohn erred when he said concerning the copyright, section 14. of 
the bill, “ It also sets aside our foreign treaties on the subject of copyrights 
and seeks to amend the copyright act itself.” 

On Saturday, April 17, Mr. Connolly said that he had submitted to the depart¬ 
ment the copyright section 14, of the Upshaw bill, and that one of the solicitors 
of the State Department had just told us that— 

“This section would have no material effect on the present law except to 
make copyright more difficult, and that he said this copyright section would 
prevent our going into the International Union at Berne because it is absolutely 
contrary to the provisions of the convention which established the International 
Bureau at Berne, because it would impose a condition to copyright which is 
repugnant and would be an absolute bar to our entrance into the Berne 
Convention.” 

The only thing that is true in these statements of Mr. Connolly’s is that the 
section would have no material effect upon the copyright law except to 
make it more difficult for a movie to get a copyright. It would not 
modify the copyright law or add any burden upon the department. It would 
simply mean that the copyright office would demand evidence that films had 
been licensed by the Federal Motion Picture Commission before granting a 
copyright. It would not set aside foreign treaties upon the subject of 
copyrights. 

The United States has never entered the International Union of 1908 or 1914, 
because the labor men have succeeded in putting a provision denying the copy¬ 
right privilege to any book unless it has been set up and printed in this country. 
This provision keeps us out of the Berne Union. 

That the Upshaw bill provision would not keep us out of the international 
Union is made perfectly clear by article 17 of the convention treating on the 
International Union in 1908. It reads: 

“The provisions of the present convention may not prejudice in any way 
the right which belongs to the Government of each of the countries of the 
union to permit, to supervise, or to forbid, by means of legislation or of domes¬ 
tic police, the circulation, the representation, or the exhibition of every work 
or production in regard to which competent authority may have to exercise 
this right.” 

Mr. Fenn. Are we in the union? 

Canon Chase. No, sir. 

Mr. Fenn. We are not in it? 

Canon Chase. No, sir. 

Mr. Fenn. Then article 17 does not apply to us? 

Canon Chase. That would not keep us out in the slightest. 

Mr. Fenn. We have never joined it, have we? 

Canon Chase. No, sir. 

Mr. Fenn. I just wanted to get that clear. 

(Canon Chase resumed:) 

Mr. Pettijohn erred when he said that the Upshaw bill gives the Federal 
motion-picture commission the right to fix prices in violation of the Sherman 
Act. 

Section 17 of the Upshaw bill in no way conflicts with the Sherman Antitrust 
Act which was enacted in 1890 and has been amended several times since in 
1902, 1910, 19i7, and 1920. (U. S. Stat. 8583.) 

The section which Mr. Pettijohn denounces gives no more power to fix 
charges than the same provision in the packer act. (U. S. Stat $716%.) 
Commercial bodies and boards of trade after the passage of the Sherman Act 
in 1890 claimed that its principle defect was that it contained no provision au- 
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thorizing the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix rates which should be 
prima facie lawful and should remain operative until set aside or modified by 
a Federal court of competent jurisdiction. 

Since that time the act has been amended and such power given the commis¬ 
sion. The Sherman Act, of course, has no power to prevent this Congress from 
acting as it deems wise to meet the tyrannical power of the Movie Trust. 

Mr. Pettijohn erred when he said that the Upshaw bill provides for the 
destruction and confiscation of the distributing branch of the mdtion-picture- 
industry and puts the United States into the business of distributing motion, 
pictures. 

The legislative agent of the Movie Trust doubtless refers to paragraphs (c),. 
(d), (e), (f) of section 17, and is evidently governed by his unreasonable fears 
rather than by his sane judgment, when he says that “ the centralized, neutral, 
and distributing agency in which all competing, producing, exhibiting, and other 
vital interests shall be fairly represented, which the Federal motion-picture 
commission may, at its discretion, institute, will destroy and confiscate the dis¬ 
tributing branch of the business. 

The fact is that this section which is one of the most vital in the bill gives 
power to the commission to prevent unfair practices among the distributers. 
It does not put the Government into the distributing business. It does not 
give any profit to the Government for the renting of films. The commission is 
not directed to institute such a central neutral agency, but at its discretion is 
given power to do so, if the circumstances of the business make it necessary. 
It gives the Government power not to own or dstroy the business but to 
regulate it. 

The bill is a constructive measure fair to all branches of the industry. No; 
one in the business who wants a fair profit and a clean business should oppose 
this bill. Those who have been profiteering and using unfair despotic and 
tyrannical powers will be thwarted in such methods. 

If Mr. Pettijohn does not want fair competition, he does right in opposing 
the bill. One of the principal evils of the industry at present is the block 
system of renting which forces exhibitors to rent a block of 30 or 40 pictures, 
some of them good, but more of them bad, which he would not take were he 
not forced to do so by the trust. 

This section will be a great boon to the exhibiters of the country who, up to 
the present time have been strangely blind to their own interests. They have 
been deceived by the producers, or perhaps it is more accurate to say that they 
have been afraid to oppose the all-powerful producers, especially since led by 
Will Hays. 

The greatest benefit, however, will be to actors and authors and to the 
pictures when they are freed from the domination of the trust. When indi¬ 
vidual features can be rented free from the block system and on a percentage 
basis the real merits of any one picture will be found. The fact that the public 
wants pictures which appeal to the higher rather than the lower nature will 
quickly be demonstrated, and authors, actors, and directors who are now sup¬ 
pressed by the trust with its narrow, selfish vision, will be set free to do their 
best work. 

Mr. Pettijohn made a mistake, putting it mildly and courteously, when he said 
that Mr. Hays did not furnish the Massachusetts referendum political campaign 
plan published in the Exhibitor’s Trade Review of November 25,1922, but that I 
wrote it and sent it to that magazine, which published it as coming from 
Will Hays. 

I do not find this accusation in the record. It was an interruption from Mr. 
Pettijohn while I was giving my testimony, but several of the members of the 
committee heard it. At the time it seemed to me too ridiculous to answer. 

This charge demonstrates his carelessness and readiness to imagine evil. 
For he gave as his proof of the charge that the Catechism on Motion Pictures* 
written by me, which contains Hays’s mass plan of campaign, is dated on the 
cover as published in October, 1922, at least a week before the mass election 
on November 7. 

It is inconceivable that I, with no experience in getting voters to go to the 
polls, could have imagined the whole article and written it as it appeared in 
the Exhibitor’s Trade Review of November 25, 1922. The fact is that the* 
account did not appear in my book as issued in October, but was inserted later 
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as an addendum. Copies of the book shown at the hearing did not contain the 
addendum. 

I ask to have the entire addendum placed in the record in defense of Mr. 
Pettijohn’s attack upon my honesty. I call attention to the fact. that Mr. 
Mr. Pettijohn’s attack upon my honesty. I call attention to the fact that Mr. 
Pettijohn’s charge against my honesty involves the statement that I wrote in 
advance an article entitled “ Massachusetts humbugged,” which appeared in the 
Congregationalist of November 30,1922, signed by Fletcher D. Parker and printed 
it in my book before it appeared in the Congregationalist. 

The addendum reads as follows: 

.[Addendum to be pasted on page ICO of Catechism of Motion Pictures in Interstate Com¬ 
merce, by Rev. William Sneafe Chase, I>. I)., 481 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.] 

.Meaning of the Referendum Majority Against the Massachusetts Law 

On November 7, 1922, 889,863 persons voted in Massachusetts for governor; 
553,177 voted against the State motion picture act and 208,252 for it. 

1. It was not a vote against Federal regulation of motion pictures but 
.against State censorship, for the voters Avere falsely told in the “ official in¬ 
formation to voters” and elsewhere that the proposed law was censorship. 
Indeed, many who voted against State control favor Federal control. 

2. It was a vote of good-natured desire to give Mr. Hays time to prove bis 
ability to improve the movies without the use of the proposed law. 

3. It demonstrated the political influence of the movie trust, composed of 
five or six New York Jews, over the Massachusetts voters, by the assistance 
•of Mr. Hays’s political experience, through the newspapers and the publicity 
power of the screen. It illustrates how the movies have entered politics. 

The Exhibitors Trade Review of November 25, 1922 (p. 1613), said: 

hays the guiding genius 

‘•Although he would be the last man in the world to claim credit for this 
unprecedented success, those familiar with the situation know that the author 
of this plan and the guiding genius behind it was Will H. Hays. Throughout 
the campaign Mr. Hays was in close touch with what was going on. The 
Hays organization was represented at the scene of action by Charles C. 
Pettijohn and others of the Hays lieutenants, and the effectiveness of their 
work has already been reflected in the sweeping victory at the polls. 

“ In its main outlines the winning campaign is told in detail below. Ac¬ 
knowledgment should be made here of the tremendous influence of the news¬ 
paper press, 92 per cent of the dailies and weeklies in Massachusetts having 
fined up against censorship. It was the first time in the history Of the motion 
picture that the press threw its almost unanimous strength into a batle for 
freedom of expression. The influence exerted by the newspapers of Massa¬ 
chusetts was one of the biggest factors in the victory.” 

The Review gives the campaign plan in detail, as furnished by Mr. Hays, and 
which is the product of his marvelously successful experience as a practical 
political organizer. It provided for volunteer field men in many cities, fur¬ 
nished by headquarters, who were to assist the local secretary in coordinating 
the work of the citizens’ committee and the theater owners and employees. If 
the Myers Senate bill, 142, is adopted, Congress will doubtless ascertain how 
much was paid as expenses to these so-called volunteers by the Hays headquar¬ 
ters and how much experience they had in Republican campaigns. 

Mr. Hays’s 11 phone campaign ” is thus described: 

“(a) Arrange to have wives of employees of theaters and their friends call up 
neighbors and friends urging a vote * No.’- 

“(b) In some instances theater owners could get telephone girls to mention 
it to their friends on their line. This requires a special arrangement. 

“(c) This is subject to big development, depending upon energy and resource¬ 
fulness of local committee. 

“ Election-day organization. 

“ 1. Have one or more persons at each voting place urging voter to vote ‘ No.’ 
There are 1,000 precincts in the State. Ten votes to the precinct gained by this 
work would be 10,000 votes, more than enough to assure victory in most any 
event. 

“ 2. Cards will be furnished workers to pass at point 150 feet from polls. 

“ 3. Badges may also be furnished by headquarters. 
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44 4. Let each worker know or learn the estimated total of his precinct, then 
proceed to get 51 per cent or more to vote ‘No.’ Each precinct worker to make 
his quota and go over the top in his sector. 

“ 5. Have our workers get on friendly terms with workers for candidates and 
.get their help. At least keep them from combining against our referendum. 

“ 6. Get automobiles carrying voters to carry our placards.” 

4. It demonstrates that Mr. Will H. Hays does not represent the people of the 
country in the camp of the motion-picture industry, but the motion-picture 
industry in the camp of the public. (See Collier’s Weekly, December 2, 1922, 
JP. 11.) 

The Massachusetts State Committee on Motion Pictures visited Mr. Hays 
and informed him that the united churches of Massachusetts—the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant—and 413 organizations were in favor of the law. 
Jdr. Hays, however, increased his energies in applying his wonderful talents 
in influencing voters to vote contrary to the leadership of the churches. 

5. It demonstrates the power of the widespread ind reiterated misrepresenta¬ 
tion of the bill and other matters. The voters were informed by the screen, 
the newspapers, and the “official information to voters” that the bill was a 
♦censorship measure, though the word “censorship” does not occur in the bill, 
.and no censorship power* were conferred upon anyone. 

The bill did not create a new official, but made the State commissioner of 
^public safety an inspector of all motion pictures to be exhibited in Massachu- 
. setts and required him to license all pictures that were “ not obscene, indecent, 
immoral, inhuman, or such as tend to debase or corrupt morals or incite to 
'Crime.” The bill said the commissioner “ may disapprove such films ” as vio¬ 
lated the foregoing standards, but all the power given was to delay the showing 
-of a film for a period probably not ever exceeding two months, for the bill 
provided that the commissioner must, within 10 days after a written request, 
grant a second hearing concerning any picture disapproved, and within 5 
4ays render his decision. The bill then provided that within 10 days there 
might be an appeal to the superior court, which was given power to reverse 
. the commissioner. 


MISLEADING THE VOTERS 

On page 11 of the “ official information to voters,” in closing the argument 
against the bill, the Massachusetts movie committee said: 

“ Secretary of State Hughes declares censorship is un-American and in¬ 
tolerable.” 

On November 2, 1922. Secretary of State Charles E. Hughes telegraphed Rev. 
E. T. Root, secretary of the Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 6 Beacon 
“Street, Boston, as follows: 

“ I have not authorized any statement whatever in relation to the proposed 
Massachusetts law regulating motion pictures, and the statement to which you 
refer has been published without my approval or knowledge. I have not exam¬ 
ined the proposed law and have made no statement regarding it.” 

The attitude of the Federal Council of Churches in America was misrepre¬ 
sented by the movie propaganda. The Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research secre¬ 
tary of the Federal Council of Churches, on October 10, 1922, wrote to the 
secretary of the Massachusetts Federation of Churches, as follows: 

“ Your letter received this morning is the first intimation I have had that 

♦ our pamphlet, ‘The Motion Picture Problem,’ has been appropriated by the 
committee of Massachusetts citizens against censorship and issued by the com¬ 
mittee under its own imprint. 

“ The public should be informed that the reprint omits important portions 
of the original and is therefore misleading. Furthermore, our pamphlet, as 
is explicitly stated in the text, does not commit the Federal Council of Churches 
to either side of the present controversy. It is designated rather to throw 
light upon the problem. Its issuance under a partisan imprint as a campaign 

♦ document is wholly contrary to its spirit and purpose. You are authorized to 
say that this office disclaims all responsibility for the mutilated version of 

'The Motion Picture Problem that is being circulated in Massachusetts. 

“ I leave the use of this letter entirely to your discretion.” 

Mr. Johnson later took the matter up with Mr. Hays, who ordered the circu¬ 
lation stopped and all pamphlets destroyed. We have no means of knowing 
whether the order was obeyed and the pamphlets actually destroyed. But the 

♦ evil had already been accomplished. The attitude of the Massachusetts Fed- 
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eration of Churches favoring the law had been successfully offset by the claim 
that the Federal Council of Churches was opposed to censorship, and the 
claim substantiated by the mutilated version of the pamphlet issued by the 
Federal council. 


VAST MONEY SPENT 

6. It illustrates the power of great sums of money in employing vast num¬ 
bers of skilled political canvassers and organizers and in purchasing large 
advertising space in the newspapers. It is reported that the New York head¬ 
quarters spent $158,000 in the Massachusetts campaign. If this is true, it 
would be safe to estimate that the Massachusetts exhibitors and exchanges 
expended a similar sum. 

The Rev. E. T. Root, secretary of the Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
issued to the various local secretaries of the federation the following statement 
as his personal conclusions after the election: 

“The law was a reasonable one, excluding only indecent, immoral, and 
crime-provoking films. It had for three years been supported by all the better¬ 
ment organizations and the churches, Catholic and Protestant; and after thor¬ 
ough discussion was passed by two successive legislatures. 

“ Motion-picture men secured a referendum. The iifdustry, alarmed, engaged 
Mr. Will H. Hays. The State committee visited him, so that he knew that 
Christian forces, Protestant and Catholic, wanted the law. Nevertheless, under 
his direction the industry used the movies, controlled the press, employed 
speakers, sent telegrams, etc., spending a vast sum. The nature of the law 
was completely misrepresented. Secretary Hughes, in a telegram to me, dis¬ 
avowed a quotation attributed to him. The newspapers were so hostile that 
advocates of the law could not get sufficient publicity to correct misrepresenta¬ 
tions. I believe, therefore, that the vote reflects not a reasonable opinion but 
instinctive resentment against a censorship which nobody had proposed. 

“If this centralized industry can thus override the deliberate judgment of 
the legislature and churches of a State like Massachusetts, it possesses a most 
dangerous power to affect public opinion. Might it not be used to sweep* 
us into war? 

“ I hope that the result in Massachusetts will only increase your own efforts: 
to secure State and National control.” 


The following appeared in the Congregationalist of November 30, 1922: 

MASSACHUSETTS HUMBUGGED 

Barnum was right when he said, “The American people like to be hum¬ 
bugged,” at least in so far as the voters of so-called intelligent Massachusetts 
were concerned in the recent election. * * * 

Let it be said that in addition to the motion-picture hirelings and all the 
bad elements in the State there were many people of high character who voted 
against this moral health measure out of a conscientious fear of what was mis¬ 
called “ censorship.” * * . * 

But the majority who voted against the measure were neither bad nor of 
informed conscience; they were simply misled. No one knows yet just how 
much the motion-picture industry spent directly and indirectly in the cam¬ 
paign. The screen was used for propaganda purposes, and almost all the' 
newspapers of the State carried advertisements, news matter, and editorials in 
behalf of the industry. * * * 

A word about the part played by the newspapers. Doubtless there were 
some who conscientiously opposed what was called “ censorship ”; others were 
subconsciously influenced by the power of motion-picture advertising; but, alas,, 
many were quite consciously open to the financial advantage of standing with 
the motion-picture interests. * * * 

So, then, the Massachusetts electorate was the victim of a mighty propa¬ 
ganda carried on largely in the interest of making money at the expense of 
debauching our citizenship. 

Let us look at the facts: 

1. It is not denied by unbiased persons that bad films are being shown. 

. 2. Massachusetts has the right to send to prison anybody convicted of crime* 
against her laws, but the motion-picture industry argues that Massachusetts: 
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.should not effectively control the pictures which turn her children into 
<?rimih&ls. 

3. The real argument was not against control. In theory that already exists 
«nd is allowed—even praised—by the industry, because it is considered harm¬ 
less to their interests. It centers in each community; in practice it acts only 
:after the picture has been shown, and has no authority over the neighboring 
town where the picture is being shown by the time the matter is brought to the 
authorities at the previous stand. It may or may not lock the door, but it 
can not effectively do so before the horse is stolen. In other words, the present 
law is useless, and so the industry praises it publicly and chuckles over it in 
secret. The real issue is effective control. That was provided for in the de¬ 
feated bill, and that is why the industry fought it. • 

4. The industry made a great deal in its campaign of so-called one-man 
•control—this is control by the commissioner of public safety—but they were 
very silent on the issue of one-man control on the part of the industry which 
is in no sense responsible to the people and which exists primarily to make 
money out of them rather than to serve them. 

* * * Massachusetts has never taken kindly to losing her independence, 

especially to an outside industry that seeks to dominate her by chicanery. 
There are other elections ahead, and moral right is still the greatest power in 
the old Bay State when the issue is rightly understoodand the motion- 
picture industry in the near future will have to submit to the right of the 
I>eople to enforce decent films. 

Fletcher D. Parkis. 

City Missionary Society, 

Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Pettijoliu erred when he refused, in the midst of his testimony, to permit 
me to make a statement bearing upon the subject which lie was beginning to 
•discuss, although I had frequently, during the hearing, shown him u similar 
•courtesy. 

He erred in thinking that I wished to correct some misstatement which I 
had made. Mr. Barrett, secretary of the National Board of Review, had 
explained to me that he thought that part of Mr. Binder’s speech, ns printed 
in th^ Moving Picture World of July 31, 1915, was later withdrawn by him 
where he said “ It was through money provided by manufacturers that I, 
as a representative of national board, was sent into 13 States to combat these 
bills for legalized censorship.” 

Mr. Barrett said that he believed that the money referred to as being paid 
hy motion-picture manufacturers for political work was for the viewing of the 
films by the National Board of Censorship. 

I He said that he did not believe Mr. Hodkinson had paid $150 per month for 
Mr! Binder’s work, hut that Mr. Binder meant what Mr. Hodkinson was pay¬ 
ing for the viewing of films by m the National Board of Censorship. 

1 told Mr. Barrett that I accepted his explanation so far as Mr. Hodkinson’s 
contributions were concerned, for I respected Mr. Hodkinson very highly and 
•considered him as one of the finest men in the industry, incapable of giving 
money to bribe legislators. I promised to say so to the committee. I had 
made no misstatement concerning Mr. Binder. Mr. Pettijohn had no right 
in that case to say that I wished to withdraw some misstatement. 

Mr. Pettijohn erred when he attacked the character of the Hon. Harry 
Durant, of Guilford, Conn., for something which occurred 20 years ago. 

Mr. Durant was never disbarred but temporarily suspended from practicing. 
A few days before Mr. Pettijohn denounced Hbn. Harry Durant before your 
committee, the court in Connecticut removed the suspension of Mr. Durant 
and restored him to full privileges at the bar. Some persons who have a 
weak case substitute abuse for argument. Anyone, who in the light of what 
Mr. Durant is to-day, reads the court case, as cited by Mr. Pettijohn. can read 
between the lines, can see that Mr. Durant’s reputation was sworn away by 
two persons who were unworthy of belief. 

I beg leave, in reply to Mr. Pettijohn’s attacks, to place in the record the 
following affidavit from Mr. Durant: 

Guilford, Conn., April 23, 1926. 

Harry Durant, of said Guilford, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

That he is a representative of said Guilford in the Connecticut Legislature. 

That he was formerly employed as managing editor of the Famous Players- 
Lasky Co., at which time he was, and now is, a large stockholder of said 
company. 
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That he resigned from said company in order to retire from all business what¬ 
soever, and that when he so resigned he was presented by said company with 
$20,000, said sum being approximately one year’s salary. 

That he has never had any quarrel with any motion-picture company; that 
he has never felt any hatred or animus against any motion-picture company, nor 
against any individual in the motion-picture industry, any slanderous state* 
ments by one motion-picture lobbyist, Charles C. Pettijolin, to the contrary not¬ 
withstanding. : 

That he drew a bill copied from the New York State act relating to the regu¬ 
lation and supervision of motion pictures, after being requested so to do by the 
Republican leaders of Connecticut, and introduced said bill early in the Con¬ 
necticut legislative session of 1925, said bill being so drawn as a means of 
revenue solely, and to replace the loss of the State amusement tax. 

That said bill provided for a license board to administer its provisions, etc., 
whereupon Tax Commissioner Blodgett, of Connecticut, objected to that feature 
and requested he be allowed to draw a new bill which would bring said licens¬ 
ing of motion pictures under his supervision and within his tax department. 

That the said Tax Commissioner Blodgett held said bill in his possession for 
two months and finally offered a new bill, which was unanimously reported on 
favorably by the committee on finance, and passed by both house and senate 
without any real opposition in either body. 

That early in said legislative session of 1925 a full hearing was had on said 
bill by the judiciary committee, supplemented by another hearing before said 
committee, by a still further hearing before said finance committee, and. after 
having passed the house and senate, was given a hearing by Governor Trum¬ 
bull in the legislative chamber, before he finally signed said bill as drawn by 
the tax commissioner of the State. 

That the motion-picture interests fought said bill through two United States 
courts, being defeated in each instance; that they openly boycotted the State 
of Connecticut in that they refused for a period of time to send motion pictures 
to Connecticut, but finally accepted the Connecticut law that any State has the 
right to tax motion pictures before said pictures can be exhibited therein, etc., 
and they resumed the distribution of motion pictures in Connecticut under the 
provisions of said law. 

That he is not. and never was, a disbarred attorney, but that he was framed 
up for political purposes and wrongfully suspended from legal practice, as 
more fully appears in the editorial comment of 10 leading Connecticut news¬ 
papers attached to this affidavit herewith. 

That this affidavit is in reply to the testimony given by one Charles C. Petti- 
john, paid lobbyist for the National Motion Picture interests before the House 
of Representatives Committee on Education in Washington, April 17, 1926, as 
appears on the record of said hearing, in which the said Pettijohn testified 
falsely regarding the present motion-picture laws of Connecticut, and also 
made a vicious attack on me personally, said attack being motivated when the 
Connecticut bill he had been paid to kill became a law. ' 

That in the event the said Pettijolin’s untrue statements concerning myself 
are important enough to raise the question of veracity between us, then I 
respectfully refer the members of your honorable committee to Senators Mac- 
Lean and Bingham of Connecticut, and also to the Hon. E. Hart Fenn, the 
Hon. James Glynn, the Hon. Richard P. Freeman, the Hon. John Q. Tflson, all 
Congressmen from Connecticut, who have known me personally for 20 vears, 
or longer. 

. Harry Durant. 

Guilford, Conn., April 23 , 1926. 

Then and there personally appeared the said Harry Durant, to me personally 
known, who made oath to the truth of the testimony as aforesaid and signed 
the above affidavit before me. 

, E. H. Butler, Notary Public . 

I herewith submit editorials from 10 leading newspapers in Connecticut. 

I ask that four of them be incorporated in the record as follows: From the 
Shore Line Times, of Guilford. Conn., on Thursday, April 15. 1926, entitled 
“ Harry Durant”; from the New* Haven Union, entitled “Justice Long De¬ 
ferred”; from the New Haven Times Leader, entitled “Mr. Durant Rein¬ 
stated,” and from the Bridgeport Times, entitled “ Harrv Durant.” 
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(From the Shore Line Times] 

Twenty years is a long time to wait for exoneration and vindication, but it 
lias come to Harry Durant at last. A score of years ago he was suspended 
from the practice of law’ simply because the legal machinery of the State 
was used to hammer out a personal and political grudge based on the perjured 
testimony of a crook with a jail record, and who is even to-day a fugitive- 
from justice. 

Now the courts have righted the wrong done him and his family. In stating 
tliis the Times is merely repeating the editorial comments of a dozen other 
Connecticut papers on this case. Harry Durant needs no defense in this, 
town. We know how he has always kept his head upland looked every one 
in the eye, how he sent his sons through Yale, and incidently acquired a. 
substantial fortune. No man could do more. We are proud of him. 

I From the New Haven Union] 

The restoration of Representative Horry Durant, of Guilford, to the prac¬ 
tice of law in* this State is merely an act long deferred justice to him in which- 
his host of friends will take keen satisfaction. Harry Durant never should 
have been suspended from the practice of law in this State. The so-called 
ease against him was based on the flimsiest sort of a complaint and a lot 
of politics and some personal feeling entered into the matter. 

Harry Durant took his medicine like the good sportsman he is, went to- 
New York, buckled right down to journalistic work and finally rose to a 
commanding place in the motion-picture industry. Incidentally he accumulated 
a tidy little fortune and a fine family and finally, came back to Connecticut 
and settled like his forebearers in Guilford. He was in due course elected 
by his follow townsmen to the general assembly, and reelected, a signal proof" 
of their confidence in him. He has more than proven his worth as a legislator, 
taking at once a commanding position among his colleagues in the general 
assembly. 

Now the case against Attorney Durant of many years ago has been reviewed 
and it has been found, as his friends felt at the time, that he was the victim 
of a situation prevailing in Waterbury then slated him for slaughter almost 
from the start. Justice was not tempered with mercy in his case; it was 
not even tempered with justice. So Harry Durant has been duly reinstated to- 
the practice of law in Connecticut, not that he cares to engage again in such- 
practice, but in order to take a cloud from his name that never in fairness 
should have been placed there. We congratulate Mr. Durant upon this evidence• 
of justice long deferred. 

[From tlie New Haven Times Leader] 

Judge A. C. Baldwin has granted the petition of Harold R. Durant for re¬ 
instatement as a member of the bar of New Haven County. Judge Baldwin 
has known Mr. Durant all his life and is fully aware of his fitness to resume- 
the practice of his profession. 

There was no objection to the proposal that Mr. Durant be reinstated and 
lawyers nad laymen are united in commending the decision of the judge who* 
has reinstated him. In the’ business' ; tvhieh ; has engaged his attention for- 
several years, Mr. Durant has been wonderfully successful and his desire- 
to resume the practice of his profession is natural and commendable. 

In his memorandum, Judge Baldwin said: “ Mr. Durant’s life, character, 
habits, and accomplishments since his suspension entitled him to be readmitted* 
to the bar.” All who know Mr. Durant concur to that opinion. 

Mr. Durant represented Guilford in the last general assembly and was a; 
useful member, aiding materially in the passage of bills which had to do with 
important public and private affairs. 

[From the Bridgeport Times] 

Harry Durant, of Guilford, Conn., has been reinstated as a member of the* 
Connecticut bar, thus ending an old political fued that had its beginning more* 
than 20 years ago in Waterbury. 

In those days Durant, a young and aggressive Yale man. tremendously* 
popular and exceedingly handsome, was the leader in about everything that 
required dash and brilliance in the Brass City. 
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Besides being a lawyer, he was a journalist whose short stories were in de¬ 
mand and he found time in between to own the Waterbury baseball franchise 
in the eastern league. He took to politics like a duct to water and was soon 
recognized as a leader of one of the powerful political factions in Waterbury. 

The recognized leader of the forces that did not play the game with Durant 
was the late Judge Lucien T. Burpee, then high up in military affairs in 
Connecticut and judge of the city court of Waterbury. lobe Durant, he was 
a Yale man but of a different type. 

The two men soon found that their ambitions clashed and as an aftermath 
to this intense personal feeling, which grew out of their political difference. 
Mr. Durant was suspended from the practice of law in Connecticut. 

He was not disbarred and liis suspension could have been lifted at any 
time the then sitting judge, Milton Shumway, saw fit to do so. It was the 
understanding that Judge Shumway intended the suspension, should, not last 
over a year, but in the meantime Judge Shumway died and in the course of 
events the then Republican governor, a Waterbury man, put Judge Burpee 
on the superior court bench. 

Mr. Durant went to New York, edited a magazine for Frank Munsey, and 
then became managing editor for Famous Players-Lasky and made a fortune. 
He came back to Connecticut three years ago, bought the fine old Beecher place 
in Guilford, and was dominated for the general assembly by the G. O. P. an-d 
won hands down. 

It was the intention of Mr. Durant to fight for a restoration of his right to 
bar membership, but Judge Burpee passed on and there was no one left to 
fight. It is more than a coincidence that the petition for the reinstatement 
of Mr. Durant came from Judge Burpee’s former law partner, T. F. Cannody. 

Superior Court Judge A. C. Baldwin issued the court order lifting the sus¬ 
pension and friends of Mr. Durant throughout Connecticut and they are legion, 
are wiring and writing congratulations. 

Mr. Robsion. Which bill did he draw? 

Canon Chase. He drew the Connecticut license law. 

Mr. Robsion. He did not draw either one of these bills? 

Canon Chase. No. What he drew was the Connecticut license 
law, which, in the loginning, as he explained here, was modeled after 
the New York law. Then they had hearings and the motion picture 
people came and said, “We do not mind paying a tax. What we do 
mind is the censorship.” Then, as he said, the tax commissioner, 
Mr. Blodgett, argued against the New York law and asked to have 
the opportunity of drawing the act over again. It was drawn over 
and the Connecticut law differs from the New York law. There is 
no right to call it censorship in any sense. The objection to the 
‘Connecticut law is to these words: “ The tax commissioner may, for 
immorality, revoke registration,” and the benefit of that to the public 
is just this: Somebody samewhere in Connecticut who sees an evil 
film can write in to the commissioner. The commissioner then 
examines the film and if he considers it immoral he may revoke the 
registration. Then it goes to the court, and while it is being dis¬ 
cussed in the court it can not be exhibited. Now, really what the 
Motion Picture Trust is standing for and what they are all the time 
asking for is: “ Go back to the old law, the law which provides for 
arresting the exhibitor. Take him into court. That advertises the 
film and increases the business, and after a series of delays you will 
finally get condemnation of the picture. It has been advertised and 
everybody has seen it that wants to see it, and it has cost the State 
$10,000 to prosecute the man.” 

Mr. Robsion. Does the fact that the commission is protesting 
it increase the number of persons who go to see it? 

Canon Chase. Yes. 
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Mr. Robsiox. I thought somebody said we were all right in the 
country. 

Mi*. Fletcher. Are the people of Connecticut satisfied with that 
law ? 

Canon Chase. I think so. I was going to say that Mr. Pettijohn 
had said that the governor had said he was going to advocate the 
repeal of the law. 

Mr. Fletcher. Would it be practical as a Federal law? 

Canon Chase. I think so. I think that the real crux of this 
whole business is that the industry does not want to submit to 
any official regulation, and what they are emphasizing is what they 
call u freedom of speech”; that is, their right to show a picture 
and have it argued and carried through the courts in a way which 
simply advertises an evil picture, and puts an expense upon the 
public, instead of the real American spirit of a licensing system 
which prevents the evil instead of punishing it after it has been 
committed. 

Mr. Black. Did Mr. Durant draw any provisions of the Upshaw 
bill? 

Canon Chase. He did not. 

Mr. Black. Did he take part in the drawing o*f the bill ? 

Canon Chase. No. I never knew him. May I say this, that 
Mr. Pettijohn erred in saying that we were there with our lobby 
when he was not there. I was there only on the day that it passed. 
I read of it in the paper and I was keenly interested in the situation, 
and I went down and talked with a local theater man and he told 
me that Mr. Pettijohn was there. 

Mr. Fletcher. Do you mean to imply that the moving-picture 
people tried to destroy Mr. Durant because of his activity in connec- 
tion with this Connecticut law? 

Canon Chase. Oh, no. This was 20 years ago, when he was just 
out of Yale. 

Mr. Robsion. That was politics. 

Mr. Fletcher. The moving-picture people had nothing to do 
with Mr. Durant? 

Canon Chase. Oh, no. He had nothing to do with that, but, when 
this disgrace came to to him he left there and went to New York 
and became a newspaper man and became a movie man, and became 
a writer of some magnificent scenarios. When the Federal law 
revoked the theater tax, which had given some money to every stage 
in the Union, Connecticut thought they ought to have that tax back, 
and they proposed to have some way to do it, and they asked Mr. 
Durant to draw up a law for Connecticut, and he referred to New 
York, where the New York law gives $100,000 to the State of New 
York in addition to paying the expanses of all the people. May 1 
just say here, with reference to the impossibility of doing all of 
this work, that New York does it. New 7 York sees all the pictures. 
What New York can do certainly the Federal Government can do. 

Mr. Black. But the New York government does not pass on the 
scenarios. 

Canon Chase. No, sir. 

Mr. Black. Your bill requires the examination of scenarios—T 
mean the Upshaw bill. 

Canon Chase. No, no. 
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Mr. Black. You pay a fee and get your scenario license without 
.any examination. 

Canon Chase. No, no. What part is that? 

Mr. Black. Subsection 2, on page 13, “ shall receive and examine 
;any scenario submitted to it.” 

Canon Chase. Well, submitted to it, provided the scenario shall 
be accompanied with the working script, etc. There is no compul¬ 
sion about it. It says “ shall, if somebody sends $25 and the working 
iscript.” 

Mr. Black. What good will the licensing of the scenario do? 

Canon Chase. They do not license the scenario. This bill is built 
K>n the idea of helping any man who wants to put on a good picture, 
without having any eliminations. One of the preliminary things 
lie can do is to send his scenario on and ask their advice. It is going 
to take a lot of time to read them all over carefully. 

Mr. Black. That is what I am trying to bring out. New York 
does not do that. , 

Canon Chase. No; and that is the reason. 

Mr. Black. You tried to point out that it was physically possible 
to do the things in your bill because New York does it. Now, I am 
pointing out that New York does not do this scenario examination. 

Canon Chase. We are not talking about that. 

Mr. Black. That is the trouble. You are not talking about your 
bill when you apply the New York situation. You said that because 
New York can do it, the Federal Government can do it. I am try¬ 
ing to point out that New York does not examine the scenarios. 

Canon Chase. It does not. 

Mr. Black. Then, what may be possible under the New York law 
is not physically possible under your bill. 

Canon Chase. No State can manufacture pictures for the whole 
country, and no State can do anything else than to cut out the evil 
that is in the pictures which come to them, but the plan of this bill 
is to get to the source of production, while the picture is being made, 
as Mr. Joy said. That is the time to make the picture right, before 
it has been filmed. One of the first things is to draw up the sce¬ 
nario. You do not have to submit it to the Federal commission, 
Recording to the Upshaw bill, but, if you think wise to do so, you can 
send it. For $25 it can be sent in. If that is so large a fee that 
nobody will send it, certainly it is not going to take much time for 
the officer who is in charge of that department to do that work. 
But what was claimed by Mr. Pettijohn was it was a physical im¬ 
possibility to review all the films. 

Mr. Black. Plus other activities of the commission. 

Canon Chase. I do not think that was involved. 

Mr. Black. I think Mr. Pettyjohn said that. 

Canon Chase. I am always willing to be corrected if I made a 
misstatement. 

Mr. Black. That is up to the record. However, go ahead. I do 
not want to interrupt you any further. 

Mr. Fletcher. I have not received many requests to support this 
hill. What evidence do you wish to offer that the public desires a 
hill of this kind? 

Canon Chase. I will answer that very briefly. 
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Mr. Robsion. I have got a number of letters from the W. C. T. U. 
That is all. 

The Chairman. Would you be satisfied if that information was 
filed, Mr. Fletcher? 

Mr. Fletcher. Yes. 

The Chairman. You may proceed, then. 

Canon Chase. I wanted to call your attention to the need of it. 
I am claiming that the press of the country has not given it a fair 
show. 

Mr. Fletcher. It is a matter of the public’s interest in the 
matter. 

Canon Chase. Yes. I want to show you the general public’s in¬ 
terest in this matter from the standpoint of the statement of the 
New York Times on January 17. 

It prints a statement that the motion-picture industry has decided 
to boycott Canada because the censors in Quebec are so severe in 
their criticism with it that it has ceased to be a profitable business 
for the motion-picture industry in Canada. So they are going to 
boycott the pictures in Canada after the 1st of August. 

1 have a statement of the Premier of Quebec, who says that if the 
motion-picture industry expects to force Canada in taking films 
which they believe to be wrong, they will find that they are greatly 
mistaken. 

So, the feeling is that they will do exactly what they did in Con¬ 
necticut, threaten to do it and then change their mind. But I speak 
of that as one of the evidences that a large part of the public is 
objecting to the pictures as they are now produced. 

Mr. Robsion. That only refers to Canada ? 

Canon Chase. Yes. 

Mr. Robsion. We can not legislate for Canada. 

Mr. Black. We will give them a little reciprocity. We will give 
them bad films and they will give us bad whisky. 

Canon Chase. At the same time, in this statement which I have 
for the record is an account of what is occurring in Great Britain, 
where complaint is made that films coming from America misrepre¬ 
sent English life. 

Mr. Black. You do not want Canadian censors to fix the standard 
of patriotism for Americans, do you ? 

Canon Chase. I want America to think of Canada and every 
nation in the world as a brother nation, and in sending out films 
to benefit the welfare of Canada, Africa, and everywhere. 

Mr. Fletcher. Would not the churches and the teachers of chil¬ 
dren be among the first to request a bill of this kind, and is there any 
information from them to indicate their desire ? 

Canon Chase. You will find in the record when you get it, this 

S oint which stands out, that the Presbyterian Church of the United 
tates annually has a general assembly. Doctor Scanlon is the 
director of the moral welfare department of the Presbyterian 
Church. Four years ago in May, 1922, the Presbyterian Church, of 
which Will Hays is an elder, decided that the motion pictures of this 
country were not right, and they authorized their board of moral 
welfare to inaugurate a movement which will seek to unite all the 
moral agencies of America in a concerted request of Congress for 
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legislation which will compel the producers of motion pictures in 
accordance with well defined standards to be applied before the 
picture is made. We h&d four conferences. Three of those confer¬ 
ences were held here in Washington. For four years Mr. Hays 
has been a member of th'kt Presbyterian general assembly. He has 
done his best to prevent -this action being taken, but notwithstand¬ 
ing his presence, and notwithstanding that he has brought every pos¬ 
sible objection to such adtion to the members of that assembly, they 
have reiterated their stand as favoring local, State, and Federal 
regulation of motion pictures, and at their last meeting aboqt a year 
ago they passed similar resolutions again on the subject, and ap¬ 
pointed the Federal Motion Picture Council of America, of which I 
am secretary and Doctor Scanlon is president, to represent them in 
presenting this matter to Congress. 

Mr. Douglass. I hold in my hand what you have undoubtedly 
seen, the United States Daily, in which what purports to be an official 
statement of the President on this censorship is printed, and it 
says: 

Motion pictures, in the opinion of the Executive— 

Meaning, of course, the President, Mr. Coolidge— 

have been a great element in creating better understanding among the nations. 
American producers, it was pointed out, have brought the people of this coun¬ 
try into a more intimate touch with foreign nations, and their work in this 
direction deserves praise. 

What have you to say about that? 

Mr. Robsion. And, furthermore, the President feels that it is un¬ 
wise for the Federal Government to undertake regulation. 

Mr. Douglass. Yes. I did not intend to put in the whole state¬ 
ment ; but I thought I would ask Canon Chase what he thinks about 
that, from an official source? 

Canon Chase. I am glad, indeed, you asked it, because I want to 
meet this situation. There is no question but that all over the world 
there is resentment against motion pictures- 

Mr. Fenn. Upon what do you base that? You mean you exclude 
the United States? 

Canon Chase. I mean the evil in motion pictures. They feel that 
they have been misrepresented. 

Mr. Fletcher. Have you any statements by foreign ambassa¬ 
dors? 

Mr. Fenn. What does the President sav in that respect? Is that 
your own statement or is that based on fact? The President must 
know what he is talking about; yet you say it is not so. 

Canon Chase. My feeling is that the President either has not seen 
the Upshaw bill or that it has been misinterpreted by some one 
representing the Movie Trust. 

Mr. Robsion. Now, right there: I hear you speak only in terms 
of “ the Movie Trust ” with reference to moving pictures. I have 
not been here all the time; but have you introduced proof showing 
that it is a trust? 

Canon Chase. There is the statement of the Federal Trade Com¬ 
mission, after four years of exceedingly careful gathering of testir 
mony. 

Mr. Robsion. That is the statement of the complainant, is it not? 
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<?anon Chase. It has not vet been settled. 

Mr, Robsion. That is the charge that is made i 

Canon Chase. That is the charge that is made. 

Mr. Robsion. I hear you make the charge every few minutes, and 
I wondered if you had submitted evidence establishing it as a fact. 

Canon Chase. I think I have, in my prepared brief, which I am 
.submitting. If you read that through and do not come to the same 
conclusion, I will be surprised. 

Mr. Fenn. The Federal Trade Commission have not determined it. 

The Chairman. Tlie matter is pending before the Federal Trade 
Commission. Is that the idea ? 

Canon Chase. Yes, sir. 

Tlie Chairman. Tliat is simply the testimony of both sides of that 
question ( 

Canon Chase. There have been 17,000 pages of testimony taken. 

Mr. Dovoiass. Has there been any decision, or is it pending If 

Canon Chase. This is the point: The Federal Trade Commission 
appointed a man who is called an examiner to collect testimony. He 
has sat in New York, San Francisco, New Orleans, Chicago, Boston, 
*Oid all over the country, taking evidence in the presence of the 
defendants’ lawyers and under their cross-examination. 

The Chairman. Pardon me. but the Congressman has asked you 
a direct question, and you present these two documents, which I 
take it are abstracts of the evidence or, in fact, the evidence in full. 

Canon Chase. No. It is not the evidence in full. 

The Chairman. It is evidence? 

Canon Chase. I presented to the committee the briefs of the law¬ 
yers on both sides. 

The Chairman. There has been no decision by the Federal Trade 
Commission ? ' 

Canon Chase. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you put in the brief on the other side? 

Canon Chase. Their brief is there. . 

Mr. Robsion. So, it is merely the expression of the proponents 
of the charge of a trust and then^ I assume, the evidence on this side. 

Mr. Black. How many companies is that complaint against? 

Canon Chase. There are six companies and six individuals. 

Mr. Robsion. Has any other federal agency ever found, or any 
court ever determined by indictment or other proceeding, that the 
moving picture business is a trust? 

Canon Chase. No, sir. 

Mr. Douglass. Now, would you come back to the question that 
I asked you. 

Canon Chase. Yes. I was interrupted. 

Mr. Douglass. Because I think it is important that we should 
know your views as contrasted with those of the President of the 
country on this issue. 

Canon Chase. That is just what I want to do. It is evident that 
the President has not seen the Upshaw bill- 

The Chairman. This is your statement? 

Canon Chase. This is my statement, or that it has been misin¬ 
terpreted by someone representing the movie trust, for the Upshaw 
bill is constructive and not hostile to the movie business. It will 
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, double the business by establishing fair trade upon competitive, clean 
pictures. 

Mr. Douglass. Of course, you do not really want to stand by that 
statement that the President has not had some knowledge of this 
bill, where this official statement says in the beginning: 

President Coolidge is opposed to censorship of motion pictures as proposed 
by Representative Upshaw, of Georgia. 

In face of that statement purporting to come from the official 
spokesman of the White House, you do not want to say, do you, 
that the President has not been made familiar, in a general way, 
with the provisions of the bill? 

Canon Chase. I think he has in a general way. Look at that bill 
and see whether you think the President has gone through that bill 
and thought it out. 

Mr. Fenn. I do not think the President would make any state¬ 
ment without forethought and knowledge and care of what he is 
saying. I say that without any hesitancy. 

Mr. Black. My opinion is the official spokesman ought to be 
censored. 

The Chairman. I just wish to say to the members of the committee 
that the time of the proponents of these bills will be finished in three 
and one-half minutes. 

Mr. Douglass. I think while we are on this it would be better fol¬ 
ium to clear up his point of view as opposed to that of the President. 
1 say that in all fairness. 

Mr. Upshaw. May I interpose in explanation of that? 

The Chairman. Pardon me just a moment. You are going to 
have full opportunity later. 

Mr. Upshaw. I just want to help the situation. The first state¬ 
ment that came from ihe White House, as it appeared in the Wash¬ 
ington Post, was that while the President had not especially studied 
this pending legislation his general attitude was that of opposition 
to censorship. It especially referred to the fact that he had not 
studied the point of national legislation. 

Mr. Douglass. Here is an authoritative statement from the United 
States Daily, which makes a business of collecting information of 
this character, and is generally reliable. 

The Chairman. It is an easy matter to ascertain his views. 

Canon Chase. If you will allow me to read this through, I do not 
want to reflect on the President. I feel it is a very improper thing 
for me to do, yet I want to make this thing so vivid that you will 
see the situation. 

Mr. Fenn. This is your individual opinion of what you think 
was in the President’s mind when he made that statement ? 

This is Canon Chase and not the spokesman of Canon Chase. 

Canon Chase. There are two things involved. One is Federal 
censorship versus State censorship, and the other is that the pictures 
are satisfactory. Those are the two elements. 

Mr. Fenn. And that they are not harmful to foreigners. 

Canon Chase (reading): 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S ANNOUNCEMENT 

The United States Daily of April 21 said: 

“ President Coolidge is opposed to censorship of motion pictures as proposed: 
by Representative Upshaw, of Georgia (Democrat). His attitude was officially 
made public at the White House on April 20 by the Presidential spokesman. 

“ Mr. Coolidge believes, it was stated, that the Congress should not undertake' 
the creation of a national censorship board unless the States themselves, 
specifically approve. 

“ It was pointed out that Mr. Coolidge, as governor of Massachusetts, vetoed; 
a film censorship act passed by the State legislature. He took this action on< 

‘ Constitutional grounds.’ 

“ Of late, the President has heard no material criticism of the character of' 
motion picture production. This he attributes to the fact that the producers 
themselves undertook the reform of their industry, and in his opyfion they have 
taken long strides in the right direction. Will Hays, former Postmaster 
General, and now ‘ movie czar ’ has been a most helpful influence in this work,, 
it was stated. 

“ Motion pictures, in the opinion of the Executive, have been a great element 
in creating better understanding among the nations. American producers, it 
was pointed out, have brought the people of this country into a more intimate 
touch with foreign nations and their work in this direction deserves praise. 

“ The motion picture industry is recognized by President Coolidge as one 
of the leading businesses in the United States, and as such he feels the Govern¬ 
ment should encourage it in every legitimate way.” 

It is evident that the President either has not seen the Upshaw bill or that 
it has been misinterpreted by some one representing the movie trust. For the- 
Upshaw bill is constructive and not hostile to the movie business. It wilL 
double the business by establishing fair trade, open competition, and clean, 
pictures. The Upshaw bill has nothing in it which can be properly called 
censorship, since there is no compulsory previewing of films required in order- 
for films to get permits to enter interstate commerce. The President should be 
asked to read pages 261 to 266 of the House of Representatives Appropriations 
Committee hearings if he has heard nothing about objectionable films, where 
objections were raised to appropriating $120,000 for motion pictures for the 
Navy for 1927 on the ground that five Members of Congress had been disgusted, 
with the motion pictures furnished by four big motion-picture producing com¬ 
panies for the Navy. These Congressmen, Representative French of Idaha* 
and Representative Taber of New York, Representative Hardy of Colorado, 
Representative Ayres of Kansas, and Representative Oliver of Alabama con¬ 
ferred with the captains of the various ships and found that they also were 
disgusted with the filthy films. Yet all these pictures had been approved 
by the National Board of Review, whose expenses are paid by the industry, but 
whose members are about 200 fine people, well-meaning but unaware of the 
real conditions. 

It is possible that the President does not often attend the movies and that 
he sees only the best pictures. It is likely that the President does not really \ 
favor State regulation of motion pictures, for in 1920, just before the National 
Republican Convention at which he was nominated as Vice President, he- 
vetoed a Massachusetts State regulation bill for the reason that the bill for¬ 
bade the sale of all pictures which did not bear the approval of the State- 
inspector of pictures, not only when delivered in the State of Massachusetts 
but also for delivery in other States. The Massachusetts attorney general 
said that would make the approved law unconstitutional. 

This defect could have been remedied by the change of two or three words,, 
such as the insertion of the words “ for sale and delivery in the State of 
Massachusetts.” The constitution of the State of Massachusetts provides irt 
amendment 56 that the governor within five days shall have the right to return 
any to that branch of the legislature where it originated with a recommenda¬ 
tion that any amendment specified by him be made therein. The Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches, the Roman Catholic Church, and some 400 public- 
spirited organizations desired that he should approve the bill. 

Those who were in favor of the bill for the State regulation of motion 
pictures were surprised that he did not recommend an amendment which 
would have remedied the defect which he gave as the ground of his veto. 

I am surprised that the President, in this case, expressed his opinion on* 
pending legislation before he had heard both sides concerning the solution,, 
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which has been offered by a friendly and constructive bill for Federal regula¬ 
tion of motion pictures at the source of production, which is not censorship. 

Js There is no intention to claim that Governor CooUdge was actually influ- 
^ enced by improper motives when he vetoed the bill of 1920 for the State 
supervision of motion pictures. The National Republican Convention was 
about to convene and he was a candidate for nomination by that convention, 
and the value of the support of the motion pictures of the country which were 
in the control of a few men is evident to all. 

Neither is there any accusation that in his recent statement, in which he 
J opposed the Upshaw bill, he is influenced by a desire to Secure the political 
support of the publicity power of the movie screen. 

What I do emphasize, however, is that if the Upshaw bill is enacted, the 
v President and every other candidate for office in the United States Will be set 
free from any danger of being intimidated by the Motion Picture Trust. 

It should be noted that in his public statement President Cootidge does not 
say that he is opposed to Federal regulation, but to the " creation of a national 
censorship board, unless the States themselves specifically approve.” I would 
suggest that the committee confer with the President for the purpose of 
ascertaining exactly how the Upshaw bill could be amended to meet his 
criticisms and how he would have the approval of the State secured for such 
legislation as he has in mind. 

If the President needs to be convinced that the character of the films is 
such as to require Federal regulation, the refusal of the recent New York 
Legislature to repeal their motion picture law, as desired by Will Hays, and 
the fact that New York has just incorporated the movie department as a 
bureau of the State department of education, should be called to his attention. 

He should be reminded that five other States have movie State censorship 
laws and the repeated refusal of those five States to repeal those laws indicate 
a popular sense of the need of something more effective in the way of regula¬ 
tion than Mr. Hays in his four years of movie work has been able to accom¬ 
plish. The International Prison Congress last July in London passed resolu¬ 
tions calling upon every nation in the world to enact national censorship laws, 
and Sir Eric Drummond, secretary general of the League of Nations, with 
the approval of the league council, has requested all governments to furnish 
the league with information of steps taken to ascertain the effects of motion 
pictures upon the moral and mental well-being of children. He furthermore 
asked for copies of all laws and decrees and of executive regulations in force 
in various governments upon the subject of the regulation of motion pictures. 
This indicates that the League of Nations is not satisfied with the moral 
influence of motion pictures. 

The Chairman. Pardon me, but your time has expired. I want 
to be fair to both sides. You can put that in the record. 

(The balance of the statement referred to is as follows.) 

To the Committee on Education, 

House of Representatives. 

Honored and Hear Sirs : In opening our rebuttal against the claims and ar¬ 
guments made by the opponents of the Swoope bill (H. R. 4094) and the 
Upshaw bill (H. R. 6233), I first desire to direct your attention to the mis¬ 
takes in the minority report of the House Committee on Education of 1911> 
on the Smith-Hughes bill (H. It. 15462. Union Calendar No. 217), as that hill 
is almost identical in every respect with the Swoope bin which is before you. 
In so doing, I will use the sections of the Swoope bill rather than the sec¬ 
tions of the Smitli-Hughes bill. I will consider the various mistakes made in 
the minority report taking them in their order as they appear in the report. 

1. The minority wrongly states that the bill gives five men the absolute 
power to determine beforehand what motion pictures shall be seen by the great 
mass of the American people. It erroneously says the bill gives censorship 
powers to the commission. 

If the word “ censorship ” is loosely used to mean a compulsory previewing 
of motion pictures before a license can he. granted, this bill does give censor¬ 
ship powers to the commission, but if the Word “ censorship" is used as 
authorized by the first two definition in Murray's new English Dictionary 
on Historical Principles, which is the most scientific and carefully prepared 
dictionary as well as the most extensive, consisting of some 20 volumes, the 
last of Which have not yet been issued, the commission authorized by the bill 
.does not have censorship powers. 
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Murray's Dictionary defines censors as follows: “1. The title of two magis¬ 
trates in ancient Rome who drew up the register or census of the citizens 
* * * and had the supervision of public morals. Arnold, in his history 
of Rome, volume 44,172, ‘Censors to whom the duty of making out the roll 
-of the senate belonged.' 2. One who exercises official or officious supervision 
over morals or conduct. An official in some countries whose duty it is to in¬ 
spect all books, journals, dramatic pieces, etc., before publication, to > secure that 
they shall contain nothing heretical or offensive to the government. 3. One 
who judges or criticizes; especially one who censures or blames.” 

The word “ censor ” as used historically in the past has referred not to those 
who have power to administer a law containing definite legal standards, but 
has applied to those who have a despotic, tyrannical power to act in- accordance 
with their own judgment under no direction of law and from whose decision 
there is no appeal. 

In this sense the bill gives no censorship to the commission, for it provides 
in section 6 definite standards under which it is directed to act and administer 
the law. Section 11, page, lines 1-14, provide that an appeal can be taken 
from the decision of the motion-picture decision to the United States Court of 
Appeals in the District of Oohnhbia. The commission is required by the bill 
to license all films except those which tend to incite to crime. See page 4, 
lines 1-6. 

The commission has no power to refuse a permit to pictures which are now 
in existence, and has no jurisdiction over pictures which are not in inter¬ 
state commerce. Those that remain in the State where they were made and 
those which though gding from one State to ^another are not for sale or ren¬ 
tal, are not in interstate commerce. (Article I, sec. 8, of U. S. Constitution; 
p. 3728 of Words and Phrases judicially defined, and sec. 4 and 5 of the bill.) 

After ail, the question is, Who shall decide what pictures our children shall 
see? Shall it be five or six self-appointed arbitrary censors who act above 
and contrary to the law; that is, the owners and producers of nine-tenths of 
the movie films made in this country and in the world—men of low ideals and 
low standards, men without qualification of education or social culture, men 
out ©f sympathy with American ideals, suspected, for money consideration, of 
imposing upon our American public propaganda which is profitable to commer¬ 
cialized vice and to foreign governments—or shall it be five high grade, duly 
qualified men and women, selected by the President of the United States by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

2. It wrongly states that at the hearings before the committee practically 
no real evidence was introduced tending to show that any significant propor¬ 
tion now being exhibited in the United States are objectionable. 

The charge that the friends of the bill wished to prevent any motion picture 
“ which in any way depicts immorality ” is too trivial to answer. Every story 
needs some evil as a foil for the good. But too much evil or evil depicted in 
a false tempting guise degenerates public morals. 

Page 9 of the bearings before the Committee on Education gives the result 
of an investigation made in West Virginia by the State superintendent of 
schools in which he said he found 73 per cent of the films bad and very bad. 

Page 11 proves that half of the exhibitors of the country wanted smutty \ 
pictures because they wrongly thought them the most profitable. 

At the hearing there was presented a facsimile page from the November 
1915 issue of the Moving Picture IVeekly. It was entitled “ A Swift Jolt,” a 
straight-from-the-shoulder talk by the President of the Universal Film Manu¬ 
facturing Co. He said he asked the exhibitors of America to write him 
whether they wanted clean, wholesome pictures or smutty ones. He then said 
instead of finding that 95 per cent favored clean pictures, he discovered that 
at least half, and maybe 60 per cent wanted the pictures to be risque, which 
is a French way for saying smutty. 

He also said: “The Universal does not pose as a guardian of public morals 
or public taste. For that reason it is quite possible that they may put out a 
picture that is off color now and then as a feeler. They have no such picture 
yet, hilt it is easy to make them. Personally, he said, he was against them 
from soda to hock, but if the demand for them is so overwhelmingly great, 
they will bow to the superior wisdom of the majority.” 

On page 66 there was a statement by the Rev. Dr. Wilbur F. Grafts of the 
universal demand for better pictures which he found in traveling all over* the 
United States. > 

22126—26-27 
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On page 75, see the statement to the mayor of Schenectady, N* Y., by the 
Journal Club concerning the large percentage of valueless, vulgar, unmoral, or 
immoral pictures shown in that city. 

The Sixty^third Congress passed a censorship law for motion pictures for 
the District of Columbia which was vetoed by President Taft, because the 
burden of doing the censoring was put upon the District commissioners. This 
proves that Congress believed the pictures shown in Washington were unsatis¬ 
factory. * . • 

The Penn Act, establishing State censorship of motion pictures, was passed 
May 15, 1015. 

Page 52 of the briefs and statements filed with the Committee on 'Education 
on H. R. 456 gives the censorship law of Kansas; page 50 gives the censorship 
law of Ohio. 

Since the hearings in January 1916 the State of Maryland enacted a law 
for the. regulation of motion pictures. In 1916 the New York State Legisla¬ 
ture passed a State law for the regulation of motion pictures which taxed 
each dim $10 per reel. Governor Whitman vetoed the bill as having an exces¬ 
sive tax and as unnecessary if the Smith-Hughes bill was enacted by Congress. 
In 1921 New York and in 1922 Virginia enacted a law for the State regulation 
of motion pictures. In April, 1921, the Governor of Nebraska vetoed a censor¬ 
ship bill and in 1920 the Massachusetts Legislature passed a law which was 
vetoed by Governor Coolidge and the next year passed a law which was signed 
by Governor Cox but rejected at a referendum after a vigorous anticensorship 
propaganda by 92 per cent of the Massachusetts newspapers and after a highly 
financed campaign conducted both by the producers and distributors and by 
the exhibitors of the State under the experienced leadership of Will Hays. 
This legislation for State regulation of motion pictures proves beyond a rea¬ 
sonable doubt that many of the films shown before 1916 and since that time 
are very objectionable to the people. 

3. The minority wrongly claim that the motion-picture business concerns 

purely local amusements. ,/ • 

Practically every successful film manufactured is shown in every State in 
the Union. It is distinctly an interstate business as much so as the railroads 
or the business of any trust. 

4. It states that “ there was no evidence whatever before the committee that 
local regulations of the exhibition of motion-picture films has proved ineffective 
where it has been tried.” 

No intelligent community would endeavor to prevent the exhibitor of 
immoral films by seeking to punish the exhibitor of one of many copies of a 
bad film. It seems unfair to punish the exhibitor who has little or no choice 
of the pictures which he shows and let the producer, tvho probably lives in 
another State, go free. 

It seems foolish to seek to punish the exhibitor of a bad film by arresting 
him for the reason that such a court procedure advertises the bad picture and 
increases its patronage. If the prosecution is successful in the court, two or 
three appeals are certain to be taken. These appeals continue to advertise 
the picture. At the end of about 18 months or 2 years, if the court is not 
influenced by the motion-picture trust or by the newspapers, the bad picture 
would finally be condemned, but long before that time everybody In the com¬ 
munity has seen the picture and the picture has ceased to be of any value 
and to have any more evil influence. 

The State has thus been put to an expense of from five to ten thousand dol¬ 
lars. No good has been accomplished. On the contrary, much evil has resulted. 
The courts are not qualified to pass on the moral qualities of motion picture® 
because the cases they handle cover so many different subjects. A State or 
Federal motion-picture commission comes by experience to learn the psycho¬ 
logical influences of various motion pictures and is therefore a much better 
judge than the policeman or the criminal court judges. A Federal commission, 
composed of persons who are paid adequate salaries to secure men and women 
of a high grade of intelligence and experience can do much better work than 
the courts. Furthermore, local control merely keeps out bad films from the 
town or city, but does not effect the manufacture of clean movies. Federal 
regulation can not fail to purify the pictures at their sources and thus uplift 
the whole business. 

5. The other remedy proposed by the minority is the enforcement of the 
Federal statute which forbids obscene pictures to be carried from one State to 
another. 
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This remedy is open to the objections just given. The United States district 
courts are no more trained than the State courts to give expert judgments 
concerning the moral qualities of motion pictures. The delays in the courts 
are such as to allow the evil of a bad picture to do its full work before it can 
be finally condemned by the highest court. 

6. It wrongly states that “ those manufacturers who favor the' bill represent 
a very insign.Scant proportion of the output” and that their motive is frankly' 
selfish and .commercial. 

The Paramount Picture Corporation, the Famous Players Co., the Jesse L. / 
Lasky Feature Play Co., and . the World Film Co., Mr. J. A. Berst, general 
manager of the Paths Film Co., and President Mark of the New York Strand 
Theater all favored the bill. They stood highest in popular esteem as dis¬ 
tributing and producing pictures of the best moral tone in 1916. Since that 
time the Paramount Picture Corporation passed out of the hands of William 
H. Hodkinson, who wds at that time president. 

At that time those motion-picture concerns said: u If the industry is to 
endure, if decent people are to stay in the business, this cancer 1 the vicious 
picture] must be cut out. A Federal regulatory commission should prove a 
fearless surgeon and we therefore favor such a commission.” 

Those who want the highest progress of the bus ness know there must be 
some legal restraint. They d 6 not want it to be the increasing innumerable 
local censorships. State, city, or town, where they are apt to be ignorant, petty, 
and perhaps purchasable. They preferred one highly paid, educated, and skilled 
comm.ssion, similar to the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Supreme 
Court, or the Federal Reserve Bank Commission as far above improper in¬ 
fluences 4 as human frailities make possible. 

7. While admitting the effectiveness of the censorship of the stage in Eng¬ 
land, the minority report gives a wrong impression concerning its workings 
and compares the regulating power of the proposed Federal motion-picture 
commission with the English censor. 

The censor in England is one man connected with the King’s household. 
There is no appeal from the censor’s decision. There is no law controlling 
his decision. His power is discretionary. Neither Parliament nor the courts 
can reverse his decisions. 

But even the English censorship law does not prevent the printing of an 
unlicensed play nor the playing of it, prov.ded it is not “for hire, gain, or 
reward.” So that in England any propaganda, political, social, or religious 
may use the printed play without restraint and may have any unlicensed play 
acted provided it is for the public welfare and not for profit. 

8. The minority report of the committee gives a wrong impression in saying 
that the special parliamentary committee in 1909 recommended the abol tion 
of the censorship of the stage in Gredt Britain, instead of saying that they 
recommended that it be modified. 

Four times in the last 60 years, in 1953, 1866, 1882, and in 1909, the England 
Parliament has investigated the censorship of stage plays. Each time the 
report has advocated its retention. The report of 1909 showed that theatrical 
managers dnd actors are in * favor of retaining the censorship plays, though 
the investigation was made at the request of 40 leading persons, many of 
whom were writers of plays, who wished it abolished or modified. 

The committee of 1909 recommended that the Lord Chamberlain should 
remain the licenser of plays but that it should be optional to submit a play 
for a license, that it should be legai to perform an unlicensed play and that 
power should be given to the Attorney General to apply to the privy council! 
for the prohibition of any unlicensed play for 10 years which he considered! 
immoral. Pending the decision, the performance of the play should be sus^ 
pended. These recommendations were not adopted. 

This agitation did not weaken the censorsh p in England but strengthened 
it. It extended it to the sketches in vaudeville performances, which had 
previously been allowed without censoring. 

The proposed Federal commission would exceed its authority if it refused to- 
license a film for interstate commerce for any reason other than that it violated 
the moral law of the country, and its decision would be reversed by the United 
States district court of appeals. 

9. The minority wrongly states that “ In England the evidence produced be¬ 
fore a special parliamentary committee established ” that the censorship of 
the stage there “ fails to prevent the production of immoral plays.” 
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The parliamentary report shows that dramatic sketches or little plays given 
in music halls—i. e., in vaudeville houses—which had not up to that time been 
required to secure a license from the censor, had in many cases become 
immoral, 

Mr. George Edwards, perhaps the most prominent theatrical manager in 
England, told the committee that he had lived in Germany, France, and Austria. 
He said in those countries the great middle classes will not go to the theaters 
because they consider them immoral. Because the theater-going puhlic has 
v become so small on account of its bad reputation, the managers are driven, in 
' order to get audiences, to give sensational and indecent plays which appeal only 
to the worst elements of the theater-going public. Referring to bad plays 
(p. 240 of report of joint committee) : “ It is the same in France; it is the same 
in Austria; it is the same in Germany. They have killed the big audience 
in the theater.” * * * “At the present moment, in my opinion, we have the 
cleanest stage in the world and the present system works admirably.” 

10. The minority report ingeniously claims that “ The original and dominat¬ 
ing purpose of the censorship of the drama in England was distinctly political 
and that Walpole, in order to protect his corrupt government from exposure, 
caused the present censorship law to be enacted in 1737.” 

Surely the minority could not have been ignorant of the fact that the modern 
English drama had its rise during the Renaissance and that a censorship of 
the performance of stage plays has existed since that time. Walpole’s acts 
gave parliamentary authority to the jurisdiction of the Lord Chamberlain, who 
by appointment of the King had been censor since 1624. From 1545 to 1624 
the master of the revels was generally the censor. Censorship of the stage 
existed 200 years before Walpole. The principal effect of the act of 1737 was 
that it restricted to a very few the number of theaters. It was-superseded 
by the act of 1843. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica under “theater” says: “In spite of occasional 
lapses of judgment, a belief in the wisdom generally shown in the exercise of 
censorship has been confirmed by the report of the select committee of the House 
of Commons in 1866 and also by the report of the joint committee of both houses 
in 1909. The censorship has been consistently supported in recent years by 
theatrical managers but violently opposed by an advanced section of dramatic 
authors.” 

Did the minority forget the long struggle between the Puritans and the play¬ 
wrights because of the licentiousness of the plays and how it resulted in the 
closing of every theater in the kingdom in 1647 because they were, as stated in 
the order, “ the occasion of many and sundry great vices and disorders tending 
to the high provocation of God’s wrath and displeasure, which lies heavy upon 
this kingdom, and to the disturbance of the peace thereof.” 

At the restoration and the reopening of the theater in 1660 Charles II ap¬ 
pointed a censor to control plays that they “ might serve as moral instructions 
in human life,” but he actually led it to a lower level of dissoluteness than 
hitherto reached. 

Lord Chesterfield, in his speech in Parliament in 1737 contending that the 
-existing laws were sufficient to meet the evil, said: “ I must own, indeed, that 
I have observed of late a remarkable licentiousness of the stage.” 

Fifteen years later the music halls where vaudeville was given were placed 
under a special act to prevent the increase of crime because of the publication 
in 1750 of Fielding’s Inquiry Into the Causes of the Late Increase of Robberies. 
Walpole’s act may have had personal and political motives, but could not have 
been enacted had there not been a popular protest against the increase of vice 
and crime caused by the theater. 

11. It wrongly says that the bill will stunt the natural development of the 
art, confining it to the lighter forms of amusement, preventing its use in the 
wider field of information. 

The bill will have exactly the opposite effect. It will elevate the tone and 
character of the films manufactured and increase the number of so-called 
educational films. Section 14. which authorizes certain pictures to be licensed 
for adults only, will tend to increase the number of films produced as suitable 
both for children and adults. The latter part of section 18 will also tend to 
increase production of films suitable for children. 

12. It wrongly states that the most serious objection to this bill lies iu the 
power to trammel propaganda. 

The bill has absolutely no power to hinder any propaganda which is in 
accordance with the moral law of the country. If the proposed propaganda 
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is contrary to the moral convictions of the people like polygamy, bootlegging, 
or gambling, the bill makes it impossible for the commission to license such a 
film for sale or rental in interstate commerce but does not forbid it being 
shown in the State where it was manufactured or from being carried from 
State to State for propaganda purposes, provided no admission fees are 
charged. 

In reality the most serious objection to the bill on the part of certain 
unscrupulous manufacturers seems to be that it would certainly effectively 
compel this great business with a great moral influence to obey the moral laws 
of the land. 

13. The minority wrongly states that the bill is un-American. 

It is in accord with the progressive spirit of America which has established 
children's courts, courts of domestic relations, and other tribunals each deal¬ 
ing with a special class of cases. A judge who passes upon youthful delin¬ 
quency every day can exercise expert judgment and exert a more etticient 
influence for good than a court which passes upon such cases only occassionally 
in the midst of a vast variety of subjects. So this Federal motion-picture com¬ 
mission will be the best possible court to pass upon the morality of films. 

The bill is American because it is a licensing bill and because its purpose is 
to prevent crime, rather than to punish it, as we license chauffeurs rather 
than rely upon punishing men who have killed people with their automobiles. 
It is no more un-American than the pure food law, or than the law giving 
control Over the railroads to the Interstate Commerce Commission, or than 
the Federal reserve banking law or the packer law. 

14. It wrongly states that “ this bill violates the principles of the constitu¬ 
tional guaranty of a free press.” 

No court has ever so decided. The Supreme Court of the United States has 
twice decided to the contrary. It was argued in the United States courts 
against the Ohio censorship law which forbids any unapproved film from 
being shown publically anywhere in Ohio. But the United States Supreme 
Court decided that even the Ohio law was valid, saying, “We immediately 
feel that the argument is wrong or strained which extends the guaranty of 
free opinion and speech to the multitudious shows which are advertised on the 
billboards of our cities and towns.” The court then adds: “ The judicial 
sense supporting the common sense of the country is against the contention.” 
(236 U. S. 244. ) See pages 72 and 73 of the hearings. This decision affirmed 
the decree of 215 F. 138. 

A similar decision was rendei*ed by the United States Supreme Court con¬ 
cerning the Kansas law requiring pictures to be examined before exhibition 
in the case of Mutual Film Corporation of Missouri v. Hodges (236 U. S. 248). 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals decided on May 20, 1915, that 
the Chicago ordinance for censorship of motion pictures does violate the United 
States constitutional amendments 1 or 14, or section 4 of Article II of the 
Illinois constitution guaranteeing freedom of speech and the press. See 224 
F. 101. 

The argument on page 25 of briefs and statements holding that the above 
decisions do not apply to news motion pictures and that this bill is an unlawful 
exercise of police power and not a lawful exercise of the power to regulate 
commerce among the several States is declared not well taken by the United 
States'Supreme Court in the case of Weber v. Freed (224 U. S. 355), concerning 
the constitutionality of the act which forbids interstate commerce in films of 
prize fights contrary to the act of July 31, 1912. The appellant had brought 
from Cuba to New Jersey the films of a prize fight which occurred in Havana, 
and claimed that “ Congress exceeded its designated powers under the Constitu¬ 
tion of United States and attempted under the commerce clause to exemi.se 
police power expressly reserved in the States.” The court said, “ The conten¬ 
tions are so devoid of merit as to cause them to be frivolous.” 

The meaning of the United States statute of 1912 forbidding any motion 
picture of a prize fight in interstate commerce was stated by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Kalisthenic Ex. Co. v. Emmons, collector of cus¬ 
toms in district of Maine (229 F. 124). 

In the appellate division of the third department in New York on July 6, 
1922, five justices unanimously united in saying that news reels are not in' 
the same cla^s as newspapers: 

“ We can not say that the moving picture is not a medium of thought but 
is clearly something more than a newspaper, periodical, or book and clearly 
distinguishable in character. It is a spectacle or show rather than a medium 
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of opinion and the latter quality is a mere incident to the former quality. It 
creates and purveys a mental atmosphere which is absorbed by the viewer 
without conscious mental effort. It requires neither literacy nor interpreter 
to understand it. Those who witness the spectacle are taken out of bondage 
to the letter and the spoken word. The ? author and the speaker are replaced 
by the actor of the show and of the spectacle.” 

Clever < But False Interpretation or World Resentment Against the 
( American Movie 

Mr. Hays’s explanation of the world resentment of the American movie is 
ingenious but false. He says trade follows the movie; the foreigner when he 
sees in the movie American shoes, hats, clothes, sewing machines, he wants 
American goods, and the foreign merchants are naturally resentful. He 
wants the protection of the American Government to protect the Movie Trust 
in foreign countries. He speaks disdainfully of all effective Government con¬ 
trol of the morality of the movie whether by city. State, or Federal Govern¬ 
ment, but he wants the American Army behind his back while he is breaking 
down the morality of the world. 

Here is the latest evidence of the resentment of the world against the im¬ 
morality of the American movie and the trust’s method of dealing with it 
which will be found to be merely bluff as it w.as recently in Connecticut, when 
the trust threatened a similar illegal boycott on false grounds. It is seen by 
reading the following clipping from the New York Times of Saturday. April 
17, 1926: 

MONTREAL AND QUEBEC FACE A FILM BOYCOTT—NEW YORK DISTRIBUTERS ACT- 

CENSORSHIP IN PROVINCE CALLED WORST IN WORLD 

[Special to the New York Times] 

Montreal, April 16.—Owing to censorship in the Province of Quebec, 
Montreal and other cities will be boycotted by United States film distributers 
after August 1. The Province has a board of moving-picture censors which 
is much criticized at times. The city of Quebec has a civic board of censors, 
and the theaters in that city are up in arms and in the courts because of the 
civic board’s action. 

Announcement of the boycott came to-day at a meeting here of local motion- 
picture distributers. Col. John Cooper, of Toronto, president of the Motion 
Picture Distributers, came here for the meeting. 

Orders have been received by local distributors from New York not to take 
any more orders for presentation of films in Quebec after August 1, Colonel 
Cooper said. 

“ Were any reasons given?” he was asked. 

“ No.” 

“ Why have such orders come?” 

“ We attribute them to the censorship here,” answered Colonel Cooper. 
“Motion-picture censorship in Quebec is the worst in the world. We have 
had trouble with the censor board here for years. 

“ Quebec has a perfect right to make its own laws, but we reserve the right 
as to whether we will live under those laws or do business under those laws. 

“ For years the distributors have been faced with this situation of their 
films, acceptable anywhere else, coming up here and being cut by the censor 
board. So much has this been done that Quebec has not proved a profitable 
market, and for that reason there is no use doing business here. 

“ Quebec represents less than 1 per cent of the market for films on this con¬ 
tinent. While there are censorship boards in all Provinces of the Dominion, 
except Prince EdwaTd Island, there are censor boards in only six States of 
the Union—New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island. 

“ There are 120 moving-picture houses in Quebec, 40 of them in Montreal. 
There are 13 film exchanges in this city which supply the films to the theaters. 

“ The Quebec board cut as much as 2,000 feet out of 8,000 feet in one film in 
the last year. Are we going to stand for that? Better it was not shown. 
Not only is it a case of professional pride, but it is difficult to make money 
under such circumstances.” 
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J. O. Adams, manager of Loew’s Theater, Montreal, issued a statement that 
managers of local moving-picture houses would close their houses on August 1. 
Pictures are being ruined by the eliminations of the censorship, he said. 

For some years there has been a steady campaign by Le Devoir of Montreal, 
and L’Action Catholique of the city of Quebec, against American-made films. 
These papers* contention has been that the American film is against moral 
principles. 

The New York Times on April 18, in a message from Montreal, says: 

“ Quebec crisis calls Hays. Will try to have the censorship of films modi¬ 
fied. Will Hays is coming to Montreal.” 

The New York Times of April 22, 1926, said: 

AMERICAN FILMS ASSAILED 

London, April 21, 

The British Empire Films Institute, which was formed for the purpose of 
pushing British films and thus counteracting the influence of American films 
shown on British screens, held an inaugural dinner to-night with Lord Askwith 
in the chair. 

Asquith, in his speech, said he regretted that British conduct had been 
distorted by the films now being shown. Sir Charles Oman urged the need 
of putting a stop to misrepresentations of English life which are shown in 
foreign films in every quarter of the world. 

The Montreal Associated Press of April 19 quotes Premier Tascheran of 
Quebec as saying: 

“ If United States producers believe we are going to change our regulations 
in order that their films may enter the province more easily they are mak¬ 
ing a grave error.” He further stated if Quebec were boycotted he would seek 
to have films barred from the rest of Canada. 

What is the evidence that Canada is honestly protesting against immoral 
films? 

1. The recent refusal of the New York State General Assembly, as requested 
by Governor Smith, to repeal the State movie law by a vote of 90 to 40. And 
the fact the legislature has, by act signed by Governor Smith, placed the 
previewing and licensing of films in the hands of the State Department of 
Education. 

2. The boast of Mr. Pettijohn, made before this committee, that during the 
Hays czarship of the movies 23 States have defeated State Censorship. This 
boast indicates why Mr. Hays, the outstanding Republican political manager, 
is paid by the movies a salary larger than that of President of the United 
States to stem the tide of indignation of the various States against the im- 
morality of the movies. It indicates that 23 more States would have had 
so-called censorship if Mr. Hays had not become the movie czar. 

3. The seven States that have some form of State regulation of the movies. 

4. The fact that all foreign nations have censorship boards which have 
standards which rule out immorality, not authorized to cut out scenes which 
advertise American merchandise. 

3. The protest of four members of the subcommittee of House Committee on 
Appropriations at the hearing, in December 14, 1925. See printed hearings 
pages 261-266. Representative French said: 

“ The four members of the subcommittee made the trip to the Hawaiian 
Islands, and were upon different ships most of the time—all the time going 
over—and in one of our conferences there the question of entertainments and 
moving pictures came up, and I was interested in finding that the reaction of 
all four members of the committee was identical. In other words, what Mr. 
Taber has just said is reechoed, I think, by the other members of the 
committee. 

Numerous pictures that were put on the screen were, of course, educational 
and instructive. Numerous pictures were put on, however, that were immoral; 
that were calculated to pull down rather than to lift up anybody who watched 
them; and other pictures that possibly possessed 90 per cent of good, possessed 
a gob of rot that was unworthy; and as a result of our conferences and with 
the common thought on the part of members of the committee who were there, 
I wrote on behalf of us all a letter to the department calling attention to this 
situation and suggesting that probably it was a question that had been handled 
in the way that the captain had indicated, where purchases were made of whole 
lots and simply allotted without any particular supervision, and that it was 
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the judgment of the members that there ought to be a supervision given in 
order to place before the men pictures that really were helpful instead of 
pictures that were in part unworthy. 

Right there, then, is where the captain was when I interrupted him in mak¬ 
ing his statement to the committee. 

Mr. Oliver. In Mr. French’s statement he has omitted, inadvertently, I 
am sure, an observation that he as well as the other members of the sub¬ 
committee made on this particular trip, namely, that we found the officers on 
those ships in sympathy with the criticism we sent to the department. 

Mr. French. That is correct. 

Mr. Oliver. The officers stated that the pictures were objectionable, and that 
as far as they could they had tried to call the attention of the department to 
the situation with the view of having same corrected. 

Captain Puleston. Yes, sir. I would like to say that there have been indi¬ 
vidual instances brought to the attention of the bureau, and the pictures have 
been immediately withdrawn from service. 

Admiral Shoemaker. We have not had many of those. 

Mr. Oliver. No. I found a number of pictures, as Mr. French states, that 
were very interesting and very instructive, whereas there were quite a number 
that were very objectionable. 

Admiral Shoemaker. When we purchase pictures we are not allowed to 
select them. We take the output of the four big companies. We get them at 
very much reduced rates; very much less than the public would get them for. 
They will not allow us to select any pictures; we have to take everything that 
they put out. 

The system is to hfcve them all go to the United States Navy Motion Picture 
Exchange, where they are run over and are censored. In spite of this, ap¬ 
parently some of them did get through that were bad, but the present system 
is that as soon as any picture comes to their attention about which they are 
doubtful 4n New York, they send it on to Washington, and it is run over a 
second time. Nothing can be put out without the consent of the motion-picture 
officer, who is in New York. But if any pictures are at all doubtful, he-sends 
them to the bureau, and we run the picture over and look at it, and if there ifc 
any doubt about it we turn it down. I have recently turned down four or five 
myself—sex plays—things that were not good for young people at sea to think 
about. Such productions as the Follies, for example, would be very trying to 
put aboard ship. So we wiped those out, and we are endeavoring to meet the 
wishes * of everybody. that there should be only decent pictures shown. Of 
course, by eliminating these there are just so many that we can not use, and it 
may be that they will not have moving pictures quite so frequently as they 
otherwise would; but I prefer to do that rather than put out bad pictures. 

Mr. Taber. If the producers know what your attitude is and what the atti¬ 
tude of the Congress is on this question, Will they not be influenced in trying 
to produce something better? 

Admiral Shoemaker. They might be influenced not to sell them to us at 
these cheap rates at which we get them. Mr. Hays is on our side. He quite 
believes in this effort that we are making to have better pictures shown. 

Mr. Hardy. These pictures are all passed by the national board of censorship, 
are they? 

Captain Puleston. Yes, sir. We have the strictest censorship. There has 
never been a picture shown in the Navy that was not passed by the national 
board of censorship. 

Mr. French. Then it must have been asleep at the time these particular 
pictures were passed. 

Mr. Ayres. Do you know anything about the personnel of the board? 

Captain Puleston. It has a very representative personnel on it, sir. 

Mr. Oliver. The trouble about it is that they very likely leave it to sub¬ 
ordinates. 

. Captain Puleston. I am told not, sir. But this is a very large committee* 
There are some 70 or 80 people on it. % 

Mr. Ayres. There are centainly some very questionable pictures put out. 

Captain Puleston. Undoubtedly. I went up to see Mr Hays about this 
matter, just to get at the bottom of the whole business. He was very sympa¬ 
thetic, and he is trying as best he can to do for the whole country what we are 
trying to do for the Navy. 
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Admiral Shoemaker. I would regret to see the moving-picture movement 
interfered with, because I think it has more to do with the contentment of men 
in the Navy than almost any other single feature that we have in the recreation 
work. 

4. The resolution of the International Prison Congress in London in the 
summer of 1925, advocating censorship in every country, the resolutions read 
as follows: 

“ 1. An effective film censorship should be set up in every country, with the 
primary object of protecting youth. It is necessary to take special measures 
and to inspect cinemas to insure the carrying out of the decisions of the 
censorship. 

“2. The censorship should not he confined to questions of obscenity, but 
should deal with all matters connected with the cinema calculated to injure or 
deprave the young. 

“3. Special exhibitions with special films should be provided for young 
persons. 

“4. The State should subsidize organizations for the production of films 
which are of real value for young people and the general public. 

“5. The question of the film is of international import and should be dealt 
with and regulated by international agreement. Each country should do all 
that is possible to prevent the exportation of films condemned by its own 
censorship.” 

5. The movement of the League of Nations for what is called an international 
censorship of the movies. 

The New York World of July 16, 1925, printed as a special cable the 
following: 

41 Geneva, July 15. 

44 The first step toward a modified international censorship of movies is seett 
in the request of Sir Eric Drummond, secretary general of the League of 
Nations, that all governments furnish the league with information of steps 
taken to ascertain the effects of moving pictures on the moral and mental well¬ 
being of children. 

44 The move was launched by the advisory committee on the traffic in women 
and children and was approved by the league council. 

44 Drummond asks for copies of all laws and decrees and of executive regula-* 
tions in force and other relevant information which, it is suspected in some 
quarters, might later be used as an entering wedge in support of efforts t6 
establish international supervision of the film industry.” 

6. Congress passed an act authorizing censorship of the hiovies during the 
administration of President Taft, which he vetoed. 

7. House of Representatives Committee on Education in 1915 unanimously 
approved Smith-Hughes bill for the Federal regulation of motion pictures. 

8. House of Representatives Committee on Education by a vote of 11 to 5 
approved the Smith-Hughes bill in 1916, which was similar to the Swoope bill 
now before this committee. 

9. Cinema commission of inquiry instituted in 1917 by the national council 
of morals for Great and Greater Britain advocated in its report, a volume of 
476 pages, State censorship instead of the existing voluntary censorship. 

10. The Chicago Motion Picture Investigating Commission of 1917, after two 
years’ inquiry, published its report in September, 1920, a volume of 184 pages, 
resulted in the establishment by the city of Chicago of the present board of 
censors for motion pictures. 

11. Dr. E. P. Oberholtzer has given the most thorough testimony as an expert, 
having been six years head of the Pennsylvania board of censors, concerning 
the immorality of films and the lawlessness of the industry in his book of 251 
pages published in 1922. 

12. The Connecticut movie tax law enacted in June, 1925, contains what the 
industry* calls 44 censorship,” but which does not require a previewing of films. 
It authorizes the commissioner of taxes to revoke the registrations of the films 
for immorality and thus prevents the film being exhibited in Connecticut while 
the propriety of the revocation is being discussed in the Courts. 

13. The following editorial from the Morning Leader of Regina, Saskatche¬ 
wan, Canada, of April 29, 1926, coming from a Province far removed from 
Quebec, shows the Canadian attitude toward American motion pictures: 

22126—26-28 
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“ PREMIER DEFIES * MOVIE ’ INTERESTS 

“ The attitude of Premier Taschereau of Quebec in the situation precipitated 
by the virtual ultimatum from United States motion-picture interests over 
insistence by the provincial censor board upon its right to delete from im¬ 
ported films those features considered suggestive and unfit for human pre¬ 
sentation, will commend itself to most Canadians. The moving-picture pro¬ 
ducers have threatened to penalize Quebec by withdrawing their productions 
entirely if the censor board doesn’t ‘lay off.’ Premier taschereau not only 
backs up the board but also flings something of a deft into the teeth of 
the American interests concerned. ‘ If the American producers,’ he declares, 
‘believe that we are going to change our regulations in order that their 
films may enter the Province more easily, they are making a grave error. 
We have a censor board that knows wliat is suitable for our Province and 
for our population. We believe that it fulfills its duties well, and it has 
never been reproached for lack of severity. If the producers of moving pic¬ 
tures threaten us witty deprivation of their films unless we are ready to 
renounce our censorship, they can keep their films. We will not renounce 
our censorship or our right to censor.* 

“Well done, Premier Taschereau! His spirit will, there is every reason 
to believe, be relished in all the Provinces. As an eastern contemporary 
remarks in discussing the matter, the Quebec premier’s statement will appeal 
to every sane person in the Dominion who realizes to what extent the pro¬ 
ducers of moving pictures might go if they were not kept within bounds by 
the strong hand of authority. This eastern paper goes on to remark that 
‘it is not only his declared intention of protecting the public from what is 
suggestive and may border on the obscene that makes Premier Taschereau’s 
words sound so gratifying to the ears of Canadians. His answer to this for¬ 
eign threat is a well-tempered reproof to a class of people who come across 
the border and seek to play the bully with our authorities and officials. They 
arrogantly assume that they can otertide our laws and our regulations for 
maintaining the morals of our own people. They will give us what , they 
choose, they tell us, and not what we choose, and if we so much as demur 
they will deprive us altogether of what they have to offer.’ 

# “ There is not only bullying, but impudence, in the attitude of the United 

States motion-picture interests with whom Premier Taschereau has locked 
horns. These interests must be prepared to respect the authorities of all 
the Provinces in the matter jof censorship. Premier Taschereau’s is a cour¬ 
ageous, self-respecting course, and one that while it may prove irritating 
to the interests concerned may in the end provoke their admiration.’’ 

The report of the Chicago board of censorsliip for 1924 shows that in 
the last six months of 1924 from 457 pictures reviewed, 597 scenes of similar 
attacks upon women were cut out, averaging about three assaults upon women 
in every two pictures, an increase of 300 per cent. 

Eliminations made by the Chicago Board of Motion Picture Censorship, 
1924, were as follows: 
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EXAMPLES OF HOW MOVIES INCREASE CRIME 

The police chief, Lee Heath, of Los Angeles, is quoted by the United News, as 
printed in the Houston (Tex.) Press of May 6, 1925, as follows: 

“The thieves of all classes find inspiration in slapstick comedies and crook 
drama. They get most of their original ideas now from the effort of clever 
scenario writers and * gag ’ men. 
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“ The modern crook is alert for new ideas since competition has become so 
keen in the underworld. He goes to the theater, makes a note of the screen ^ 
crook's operations, checks it up for possible flaws, and if it looks good then he 
tries it. 

“ Last week a local theater ran a comedy in which several of the leading 
young ladies sported great rolls of wealth about their ankles. The plot cen¬ 
tered about a busy band of bandits who coveted the stockinged wealth. Finally 
one of them was found in the embrace of her hero, their car was parked on a 
dark secluded road. The rest was easy for the bandits. 

“ It was only natural, the chief declared, that some inspired thief should seek 
the romantic lane of romance for his victims. Robbing a couple parked 
amorously on a lonely lane is the easiest job in the world, according to the 
chief, chances are that nine times out of ten, the couple refuses to report the 
robbery for fear of publicity. The thief knows this and makes his nightly 
rounds of the most romantic spots of the city. 

“ To prove that the movies do influence thieves, Chief Heath recalled the 
finger-biting episodes of last week. Five persons reported that a short, stockily 
bandit had attempted to bite off their fingers when their rings were slow in 
coming off. That idea, Chief Heath explained, was gotten from another comedy 
which played this city two weeks ago.” 

The New York Motion Picture Commission in 1924 rejected 34 feature pic¬ 
tures in toto. In no case did the owner of any of these rejected films appeal 
to the court to have the picture licensed, as he had a right by the law to do. 
The very fact that the movie commission existed probably kept out of the 
State a large number of films still worse than the 34 which were rejected. The 
owners of such vile films did not care or dare to submit their pictures to a 
commission which was certain to reject them. 

In 1924 tfle commission made 3,780 eliminations; 1,318 of them tended to 
incite to crime, 624 were indecent, 924 were inhuman, 816 tended to corrupt 
morals, 82 were obscene, and 66 sacrilegious. 

THE PATH AND THE BOY 

Mr. Pettijohn errs when he quotes from Judge Lindsey and says that the 
supporters of Federal regulation are concerned in making the path easy for 
the boy rather than in building within the boy the desire and power to resist 
and overcome evil. 

He entirely misunderstands us. We are seeking to have the young people 
properly educated, by giving them through the greatest educational agency 
of the world the truth about themselves, and about the most vital problems 
of all life, about sex, law, politics, and society. 

Those who wish to have the public schools teach clean morals and give 
truthful information can not be accused of caring for the path more than the 
boy. He who would clear the path of rattlesnakes and bandits, over which 
infants must go, can not be said to be more interested in the path than in the 
boy. We show our real interest in children in protecting them from evils which 
no teacher in the world unaided can enable them to overcome. 

Colonel Joy’s mistake in his testimony on April 17. Colonel Joy said: 

“ Let me say, just in passing, concerning censorship that it is in my opinion 
un-American, unwise, and impractical in this connection: That the only way 
the pictures may be changed is by those who make them, where they are 
made and when they are made, and in no other way, by no other people, and no 
other time.” 

Colonel Joy can not have studied the Upshaw bill carefully or what I have 
said before your committee on April 16, for what Colonel Joy describes as the 
only way to change motion pictures is exactly the way which the Upshaw bill 
will operate by supervising motion pictures while they are being produced. 

We earnestly request your committee, if you can not agree to report either 
the Swoope or the Upshaw bill, to draft a bill for some form of motion-picture 
regulation. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECT OF PICTURES 

A number of the members of the committee made inquiries concerning the > 
psychological effect of motion pictures, asking whether or not the impres¬ 
sions made, especially on children, were harmful. 

I have had an interview with one of the country’s greatest psychologists who 

does not care to be quoted by name. r He says ,fchat tests have shown that im- 
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pressional shocks when severe cause an overstimulation of some of the supra¬ 
renal glands, which, if carried on, will eventually effect the nervous system of 
nervous individuals in such a way as to make them intensely unstable emo¬ 
tionally, and it is the emotionally unstable person who will contract a criminal 
act over which at the time he has no control. 

The emotionally unstable person is much more easily influenced by sug¬ 
gestion than a normal well-balanced person. Vicious acts and crime of all 
kinds portrayed by the motion pictures so realistically affects the child’s mind, 
and these concepts will sway the person who has been pathologically unstable 
to commit the same vicious, criminal act. The suggestion fastens itself in the 
memory and lies dormant perhaps for a long time, but later on may lead the 
nervously unbalanced person to commit a criminal deed. 

Mr. Pettijohn errs in his interpretation which he gives to my criticisms of 
the motion-picture producers when I said they were unpatriotic. 

I did not mean to say that they had not been generous in their treatment 
of the Government in supplying pictures in the Army camps and abroad during 
the Great War. I have no knowledge of the prices which they received for 
their films. I have no doubt whatever that the seeing of motion pictures had 
much to do with making the soldiers contented and in establishing and main¬ 
taining the morale of the Army. 

What I meant to say was that the producers do not seem to care what 
kind of an impression their pictures are making in foreign countries concern¬ 
ing their presentation of American character and ideals. I referred to the 
fact that they have objected to every kind of legal control such as other 
businesses recognize and favor. They oppose every kind of legal control 
except that which puts the State to a large expense in arresting, trying, and 
convicting the exhibitors of pictures, apparently because that method adver¬ 
tises the picture to the community and increases its patronage. •“ 

They favor this kind of legal control because it is ineffective in protecting 
the community, as. various appeals to higher courts to final condemnation in 
not secured until about two years after the case was originally instituted, 
when the picture has already done all the evil it can. No one else cares to 
see it; a picture that has done all the harm it can is finally condemned by the 
court. Much money has been spent by the State. The evil picture has been 
advertised. No good has been accomplished. The money of the State has 
been wasted. 

Men who advocate such a remedy as this for the elimination of bad pictures 
are clearly unpatriotic. 

Mr. Pettijohn erred when he said that the fees as authorized by the Upshaw 
bill would bring to the Government an annual minimum income of $7,272,000. 

He carelessly overlooked that provision of section 9, page 20, lines 16-23, 
which provides that after six months the commission shall revise and fix the 
fees at such sums as will produce no larger income than is necessary to sup¬ 
port the work of the commission, including salaries and all other expenses and 
pay $1,000,000 for the work of the Bureau of Education. 

Mr. Pettijohn erred in his attempt to show that the Connecticut movie-tax 
law was hurriedly passed and that he did not lobby against it. 

The only day that I was present in Hartford one of the motion-picture theater 
men told me about Mr. Pettijohn and what he was saying against the bill. 
Mr. Durant’s affidavit gives a reliable history of the bill. 

Mr. Pettijohn errs when he says that because there are only 168 motion- 
picture theaters in Connecticut a motion picture could not have 500 showings 
in that State. 

If a film were shown three days in a theater, it would make 504 shows. 
Some films are shown for a week. If it were shown only one day in 100 
theaters only, the tax for early showing would be only 10 cents or 80 cents 
for each day for eight reels, instead of $80 as he said. 

Mr. Pettijohn erred when he said the income of the Connecticut tax law would 
be approximately $40,000 to $60,000 and would bring a tax of $350,000 upon 
the taxpayers and residents per year. 

The New York movie law imposes a fee of $3 upon each original reel and 
$2 for each additional copy. These fees pay the salaries of three commis¬ 
sioners, $7,500 each, and other helpers and ail the expenses of the commission 
and gives an income above all expenses of about $100,000. 

It seemed to me conservative to say that in Connecticut where the motion- 
picture arent receives a salary of only $4,500 and requires little office assistance, 
as there is no previewing of films required, and where the tax is $10 per reel. 
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more than three times as large as in New York, that even with many less 
theaters the net income in Connecticut would be $200,000. 

The tax commissioner, however, is in a position to know, though he has 
opposed this legislation in every possible way. 

In reply to a letter of mine addressed to Governor Trumbull, who was 
out of the State, asking whether there was any mistake in the history of the 
Connecticut movie tax law contained in our pamphlet, Tax Commissioner 
Blodgett wrote on February 10, 1920, to me: 

“You state that Connecticut will receive about $200,000 annually from the 
movies. As a fact the amount annually will not exceed one-half the amount 
named by you.” 

It is difficult to see how the taxpayers will have to pay $350,000, as the 
theater owners after careful consideration decided not to raise the price of 
admission because of this tax. 

Mr. Pettijohn errs when he says that the motion-picture industry is not a 
monopoly. 

The adequate reply to this is the brief of the attorneys of the Federal Trade 
Commission, based on 17,000 pages of testimony extending over some four 
years. I submit herewith the United States Trade Commission report and 
discussion bearing upon this topic in the form of the brief of the lawyers 
of the Federal Trade Commission and of the brief of the lawyers for the de¬ 
fendants. The case was reopened on April 0 for the taking of new testimony. 
Even if the final verdict shall be that the defendants are not guilty as charged, 
the trial has disclosed a situation in the motion-picture industry which clearly 
calls for legislation which will prevent it from becoming a trust. 

AM I MT BROTHER’S KEEPER? 

Mr. Pettijohn was in error when he said, “ The first person to oppose censor¬ 
ship in the history of the world was the great Master, who said, ‘Who am I 
that I should be my brother’s keeper? ’ ” 

We like to have the movie trust quote holy scripture. We would prefer to 
have them guided by the spirit of the Bible, especially by the spirit of human 
brotherhood advocated in Holy Writ. If they are unwilling to conform to the 
spirit of the Bible for fear that it will affect box-office receipts, they certainly 
ought not to send to the State and Federal Legislatures of the country to 
lobby for them a man who advocates the ethics of a murderer, even the 
destruction of nations. 

In reply to our argument that the American movies should be so regulated x ^ 
as to conform to American moral standards before they are sent abroad, so 
that they will not stir up trade war which will be followed by world war, in 
which the black and yellow races will march and sail to capture our boundless 
wealth, Mr. Pettijohn said, “ I agree with the great character of old who said, 

‘ Who am I that I should be my brother’s keeper? ’ ’’ 

It is sometimes asserted that a clergyman ought not to lobby and that he 
is out of place when addressing a legislative committee. It seems curious that 
persons who are so democratic as to be willing to permit bootleggers and pro¬ 
fessional gamblers to have their opportunity to speak before State and Federal 
committees are anxious to exclude ministers of the gospel from legislative 
buildings. 

I think, however, that you will agree with me that it was fortunate I was 
present when Mr. Pettijohn said, “Who am I that I should be my brother’s 
keeper?” For it is important that he be informed that he quoted as his own* 
the sentiments of a murderer who was seeking to defend his murder in reply 
to the accusations of Almighty God. 

Mr. Pettijohn also added words of his own, as a part of holy writ, apparently 
realizing that the actual words of the murderer were not a sufficient defense. 

Cain, after he had murdered his brother Abel, said, “ Am I my brother’s 
keeper? ” Here is the Bible account: 

“And it came to pass when they were in the field that Cain rose up against 
Abel, his brother, and slew him, and Jehovah said unto Cain, 1 Where is Abel, 
thy brother?’ and he said, ‘I know not. Am I my brother’s keeper?’ And 
he said, ‘What hast thou done? The voice of thy brother crieth unto me 
from the ground, and now cursed art thou from the ground which has opened 
its mouth to receive thy brother’s blood from thy hand.’ ” 

I desire to call your attention to an extraordinarily informing article in 
the January Harper’s Magazine of this year, by Charles Merz, one of the 
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editors of th^ Ne\y York World, entitled “When 1 the Movies Go Abroad.” 
The conclusions of the article that nothing can be done to improve the movies, 
that the nations want buncombe movies and not truthful movies, and that 
under the circumstances all that can be done is to let foreign nations have 
anything they will pay for, apd that the box-office receipts must govern what 
kind of picture the movie trust shall send abroad are tremendously wrong 
and unmoral. 

It shows the subtle influence of the trust upon the writer. I quote literally 
from the article because of its admission, though protesting against its 
conclusions. 

“The mountain did not go to Mohammed, but America calls on Malay. I 
have stood in the streets of a sun-baked village north of Singapore and 
watched a Ford car head into the virgin jungle with five reels of a great 
passion jugged in a tin box on its running board. Somewhere in the bush 
an audience of home-loving Malays vyill see to-night the gay white way. A 
tattered sheet will *be stretched between two stanchions in a copra shed. 
A back wheel will be jacked up, and undpr a sky that is black with heat 
a dizzy little motor will hum its owner’s praise, throwing on the screen 
a dim light whereby the audience of 200 natives will behold American life 
as it is lived, presumably in our best families. 

“ The ends of the earth are not top far. These movies of ours go every¬ 
where. 

** A young Jew stands at the gateway of the Garden of Gethsemane and 
fumbles with a handbill. It tells him. that Why Men Leave Home will play 
to-night three blocks beyond the Via Dolorosa. 

“ Listen to the warning of an Englishman: Lord Lee of Fareham told an 
aud ence in London recently that the f American moyie is a positive menace to 
the world. It gushes, he declared. It spills over with cheap sentiment. It is 
wholly unrepresentative of life ip the United States. It is used by Bolsheviks 
to stir up trouble. ‘From your point of view as well as ours/ he said, with 
his face turned toward America, * to send us trash of this description is 
fraught with terrible consequences not only in this country but in every 
country in the world.’ 

“ Consider, first, the charges brought against the American movie by its 
critics. This is what they say of it: 

“ 1. It is wholly misrepresentative of life in the United States. This is the 
burden of Lord Lee’s own criticism. It is the burden of other criticisms, in¬ 
cluding that of Mr. Hughes when he was in the Cabinet. * I wish, indeed/ said 
Mr. Hughes, commenting upon certain difficulties -he had met abroad, ‘ fhat that 
important educational instrument, the moving picture, was not so frequently 
used in foreign countries to give forth impressions of American life. It is 
most discouraging to reflect upon the extent to which the best efforts of edu¬ 
cators and men of public affairs are thwarted by the subtle influence of a 
pernicious distortion among other peoples with respect to the way in which our 
people live.’ 

“ 2. The American movie is hard on public morals. There can not be so 
much vice anywhere, its critics say, as manages to intrude upon the screen. 
Lust, greediness, infidelity, murder, malevolence, depravity—the wide world is 
aivited to believe that the Statue of Liberty holds a red light and that the 
Tenderloin ends where the West begins. 

“ Si The American, movie is too nationalistic. Its heroes spring from native 
soil; foreigners supply its villains. It knows one flag and pne flag only. That 
flag must wave if any waving is in order. When Peter Pan was done at Holly¬ 
wood. Peter did nof wave—as Barrie had him wave—the Union Jack. Petet 
waved the &tars and Stripes, like a good naturalized American. 

“ 4. The American movie is too everlastingly commercial in its point 6f 
view. 4 We are becoming tired/ complains the London Morning Post, of those 
wearisome financial transactions which g ve the impression that one half of 
the world is perpetually seeking to ‘ do' the other.’ 

“5. The American movie is pretentious. Bernard Shaw sums up objections 
on this point when he complains of ‘ overexposed faces against underexposed 
backgrounds, vulgfir and silly subt ties. impertinent lists of everybody em¬ 
ployed in the film from the star actress to the press agent’s office-boy ♦ * *. 

We shall soon have to sit for 10 minutes at the beginning of every reel to be 
told who developed it, w T ho dried it, who provided the celluloid, who sold the 
chemicals, and who cut the author’s hair. Your film people simply don’t 
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know how to behave themselves. They take liberties with the public at every 
step on the strength of their reckless enterprise and expenditure.’ 

“ 6. Finally, the American film actually imperils the safety of great empires. 
It does,this, so its critics say, by lowering the prestige of the white man in the 
Orient, Lieutenant Commander Kenwfiirthy rises in the British House of Com¬ 
mons to warn his colleagues of a threat in India; the London Daily Chronicle 
asks whether the British Empire can be conceited as 1 holding together indefi¬ 
nitely * with American movies catering to native crowds in Asia; and a dis¬ 
tinguished and remarkable company of British citizens, headed by Lord Carson, 
Thomas Hardy, and the poet laureate, warns of * the far-reaching consequences 
of inferior productions which are neither healthy not patriotic.’ 

“ It is here that the Bolsheviks are said to enter into the equation—using 
cheap melodrama to undermine the prestige of white governments at home. 
What could be more silly, they are supposed to say in India and Syria and 
Malay, than to let yourselves be ruled by duffers who spend fortunes on their 
clothes, have no god but money, indulge in every form of inane folly, have no 
home life, and use axle grease to smooth their hair? 

“If we are going to pronounce judgments and hate them better than mere 
judgments and have them better than mere guesswork, we shall stick to conclu¬ 
sions which have some visible evidence behind them. A few such conclusions 
are unmistakable, I tliink; and one of them is this: That the American movie 
is the spearhead of a new trade offensive, sinister if you happen to be on the 
wrong end of it. 

“ We can number our facts here and be fairly certain of them. We can note, 
first,. that the conquest of the American mOvie is a recent conquest, still in its 
early, jostling stages; only in 1912 did the. export of American film begin to be 
considered of enough importance to justify its mention in our trade statistics; 
now we export annually 170,000,000 linear feet of developed film, with a revenue 
in sales valoe estimated at $75,000,000. 

“We can note, second, that this export covers every corner of the world. Our 
five great markets overseas, in the order of importance, are the United King¬ 
dom, Canada, Australia, Argentina, and Japan; each of the five is in a separate 
continent; to each of the five goes more American film in a single season than 
is produced at home in half a dozen seasons. We can note, third, that there is 
evidence abroad of resentment at this Yankee domination. Thus in France a 
decree has been wrung from the Government by the picture industry to the 
effect that after January 1, 1928, no pictures on inflammable film—that is, 
American pictures—may be imported; in Germany a 4 kontingent ’ plan is 
already in force whereby only one American film may be shown for every 
German film displayed; in England Sir Oswald Stoll, who speaks for the British 
producer, objects that his country 4 is placed in the position of a defeated 
people, conquered by America,’ and the president of the board of trade proposes 
a special system of license fees to shake England loose of Hollywood. 

44 But all this—evidence of a trade war inside the industry itself—is only one 
small section of a much wider trade offensive. For, as Mr. Will H. Hays was 
accustomed to point out occasionally, with more elequence before it began to 
strike him as an indiscretion, the commercial importance of the moving picture 
reaches far beyond the theater. 4 It is interesting to note,’ said Mr. Hays in an 
interview last February, 4 that our Department of Commerce reports our films 
aa the silent salesmen of American goods.’ To moving-picture influence, Mr. 
Hays affirmed, could frequently be traced fresh conquests overseas. . 

“There is the best of evidence that Mr. Hays was right last February, and 
is more right to-day. Automobiles manufactured here are ordered abroad 
after screen shadows have been observed to ride in them; China wants sewing 
machines; rich Pervuians buy piano-players; orders come to Grand Rapids 
from Japanese who have admired mission arm chairs in the films. Mr. E. A. 
Bughan, of the London Daily News, complains that the Ainericunttation of 
the British public is an accomplished fact; Lord Newton tells the House of 
Commons that Yorkshire manufacturers of boots and clothing have been 1 
obliged to alter their plants because the Near East now wishes to dress like 
Rudolph Valentino. ‘Americans/ asserts Lord Newton. 4 realize almost simul¬ 
taneously with the cinema this heaven-sent method of advertising themselves, 
their country, methods, wares, ideas, even language, and seized on it as a 
method of persuading the whole world that only America matters/ 

“By these presents trade no longer follows the flag. It follows the film. 
Who can doubt it? Mr. Hays, thinking this over and worrying about restric¬ 
tive measures in foreign markets, may now choose to bust Mr. HdoVer’s ^rUms.* 
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But certainly no nation ever possessed so effective an instrument for over¬ 
seas development. The moving picture has achieved, unwittingly, what dif¬ 
ferent powers in different times have built navies, levied taxes, intrigued, 
coerced, and slaughtered in order to achieve. 

“Not unnaturally, the conquest has left certain traces,of resentment. 

“ What does the foreigner see when the moving picture shows him the United 
States? He sees Hollywood. He sees Hollywood so exclusively that there is 
a second fact which can be noted of the movie when it goes abroad—it makes 
a hash of its America. 

“Foot we ean be as cautious as we like in the matter of snap judgments 
about the psychology of foreigners and their reactions to our films, one thing 
is certain—the films themselves are proof that no foreigner, whatever his 
psychology, can by the wildest flight of fancy discover in our films a realistic 
picture of America. 

“How could he? The America he sees is neither the America of Bryan nor 
of. Barnum nor of Henry Lodge. It is an America of happy endings, 
goody-goody heroes, comedy policemen stumbling into man holes, posses 
disappearing in the dust, bathing girls, and human flies. 

“The American producer makes no special effort with his foreign market. 
There was a time not many years ago when he gave it this much special in¬ 
terest; frequently he made two versions of each film instead of only one— 
a relatively tame and dehydrated version for the local market; a livelier and 
more provoking version for the foreigfi trade, with scenes of love and rapture 
run beyond the point where it was thought wise to shut them off, at home. 
This business of salting pictures with particularly salacious bits, I understand, 
is out of style. Possibly the explanation is a change of heart. Possibly it 
is Mr. Hays. More than likely the fact that aggresive censorships have now 
appeared in every major foreign market does something to explain the change. 
At any rate, censors the world over are now snipping indelicacies from 
American film. 

“ What of it, really? The trouble is not vice but manifest absurdity. Cen¬ 
sorships do not bear on that. Censorships simply tinker with the length of 
skirt, the hilarity of cate brawls, the fervor of a kiss held overlong. They 
do not and can not touch at any point the essentials of a picture or sift the 
bogus from the real. The most iron-handed censorship that man has yet 
devised might be set up on every foreign frontier, and there would still pass by 
it the whole flood of innocuous and inane trash which misrepresents a much- 
suffering America. 

“ We may fairly ask if life exists anywhere (certainly it does not exist in the 
United States) in sueh stereotypes as the moving-picture magnate uses in his 
films. Such conceptions as he invites the rest of the world to entertain about 
America may be exhilerating to the young, but they do not make for much 
straight thinking as between one nation and its neighbors. If, as I have sug¬ 
gested, the first clear result of the movies’ conquest is a trade war, the second is 
this muddying of international thought 

“ The box office does not make a specialty of international thought. It has 
other interests. Is there any good reason, really, why we should expect the 
movies to portray America realistically or to help people think in a straight 
line, rather than a crooked line, about their neighbors? 

“The movies are not a public institution subsidized for the promotion of 
sweetness and light, or even light, throughout the world. They are a business 
enterprise. As such, though from time to time their makers permit themselves 
to be interviewed on the subject of creative art, they cater to their markets. 
And the great market is not Cairo or Singapore, but the market here at home. 
This country has the theaters. It has almost 20,000 theaters, and there is not 
another country in the world with even a fourth as many houses where pictures 
may be shown. 

“The essentials of a successful photoplay, as a British visitor in California 
found them recently, are these: 1. 1 You gotta leave ’em happy.’ 2. 1 The boy 
has gotta get the girl and get the dough.’ 3. ’Leave ’em all dolled up and 
driving off in a big car.’ Which leads the British visitor to remark that there* 
will be no essential change hi moving-picture making ‘until scenario writers 
gnd producers have the courage to reveal to their fans philosophic happiness a£ 
opposed to happiness in terms of dough, car, and girl.* 

“ But who wants philosophic happiness ? Certainly it is clear that when we 
say the American producer aims to make pictures he can sell we have only said 
one-half of what needs saying. Could he sell any other pictures, even, if he* 
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ma4q them? C*n we he <&rt*In that these foreigners who buy our films would 
rather understand us than misunderstand us? 

11 The business of understanding another nation is usually a tedious and 
weary enterprise, set down by the moving-picture people under the general 
heading, 4 Educational.’ Such films are not best sellers. True, there is an occa¬ 
sional picture which is both ‘education’ and moderately successful from a 
box-office point of view. Such a picture was Grass, which came to this country 
with a vivid and dramatic story of nomad life on the desert’s edge. This pic¬ 
ture, it is my guess, did as much to make clear to one people the life of another 
people living at a distance as anything which has been filmed or written since 
the discovery of communication. 

“ But it was an exceptional picture, fortunate in the possession of a stirring 
background. There is no assurance whatever that an equally honest and 
straightforward portrayal of life, let us say, in Keokuk, Iowa, would do equally 
well on the other side of the Atlantic. There is, in fact, every reason to 
believe that it would do shamefully, and that in the matter of box-office 
receipts She Wolves would run rings around it in every port from Brest 
to Nagasaki. 

“ Certainly there is no expert council in the foreign market advising Ameri¬ 
can producers to go in for counterparts of Grass. Scan the consular reports 
for their suggestions as to what sells best. ‘ Send sensational and humorous 
pictures,’ thus the American consul in Constantinople. ‘ Send slapstick,’ thus 
the American trade commissioner in Bombay. ‘ Send luxurious society dramas, 
farce comedies, and sex problem films,’ thus the American consul in Montevideo. 

“ Unquestionably it would be a fine thing, and from an international point 
of view a hopeful thing, if 500 pictures on the style of Grass could make their 
appearance each year, cover the whole world in their travels, and clear up 
areas of misunderstanding. But because this seems desirable it need not 
blind us to the fact that there is usually a better market for a bogus thrill 
than for an honest bit of fact reporting, and that the last thing one nation 
wishes to hear about another nation is what both nations have in common. 

“ The fact of the matter, probably, is that the movie can move no faster in 
the direction of bringing people to understand one another than the people 
themselves desire to be moved. The movie in that respect is like the radio. 
The mechanical perfection of the instrument itself is one thing. How It 
will be used is quite another. 

“The American movie is taking us into a new type of trade war largely 
without our knowing it. The American movie is caricaturing us cruelly enough 
to lay the basis for a libel suit. 

“ It will probably never be made that vehicle of straight thinking which it 
is capable of being made. But the chance is there.’’ 

REFUSAL OF APPOINTMENT TO ORGANIZATION MEN 

In response to the request that I submit to some constitutional lawyers the 
provision on page 5, lines 4-13, I desire to say that I submitted it to the 
legislative council of the House of Representatives, pointing out that it had 
been suggested that it was unconstitutional because it denied to one class of 
citizens, i. e., organization men, what it granted to other citizens. Two mem¬ 
bers of that council expressed the opinion that the provision of the bill was 
constitutional. 


UNFAIR PRACTICES 

One of the most important features of the Upshaw bill not covered by the 
Swoope bill is the power given to the Federal Motion Picture Commission, 
which the Federal Trade Commission exercises at present over most busi¬ 
nesses. 

The operation of the bill would be that if any man is injured by some pro¬ 
ducer, distributor, or exhibitor, he can write to the commission for relief or 
satisfaction. The commission then writes to the offender and advises him to 
settle the matter with the complainant In more cases he will do so. 

If he does not, the commission will summon both parties to a hearing and 
then will render its decision. There is an appeal to the courts if the decision 
seems incorrect The provision will be a great help to every fair-minded 
person in the motion-picture industry. 
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Some Points in Rebuttal of thb Motion-Picture Industry’s Testimony' 

Before the House Committee on Education, by Miss Mary R. Caldwell, 

of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Some of tbe. main reasons why we of the Federal Motion Picture Council of 
America (Inc.) find it necessary to appeal to the House Committee on Educa¬ 
tion to help us secure legal protection of children and youth against the license 
taken and in many instances given the motion-picture industry, to prevent 
vice, crime, and immorality, with attractive emphasis, have been uninten¬ 
tionally presented by exponents of the industry, such as— 

1. The attempt of the industry to confuse the issue. 

2. Unkept promises of the industry, with unreliable propaganda, throwing 
a smoke screen to create confidence. 

3. Cooperation of prominent people and representatives of prominent organi¬ 
zations with an industry that continues to present so much that is false, base, 
and injurious despite the 13 points of high standards taken by the producers 
in 1921, also taken by the national better film committee of the National 
Board of Review at the southeastern conference on better films held in Atlanta 1 
April 28, 1922, as given in the report of said conference. Just here we would 
call the attention of the committee to the fact that these 13 standards have 
been pledged and repledged many times, with the addition of other points 
concerning books, plays, titles, and advertising. 

4. Political methods of the industry. 

5. Tie-up of the press against exposition of real facts in regard to the danger 
in the motion picture and the methods of the industry to keep such pictures 
on the screen. 

Note the manner in which the good picture has been stressed, its unlimited 
power for the. development of worth-while things in art, history, literature, 
music; yes, even morals and religion. There has been throughout this an 
undercurrent of suggestion that the F. M. P. C. is opposing all pictures. 

We would ask the committee not to become confused in thiUking, as we 
heartily agree and are ready to back all the good pictures presented here. 
We accept the list given by Mr. Hanmer and earnestly plead for more of these, 
but we do not accept the entire of “ 104 ” list. White accepting the. good pic¬ 
ture we urge the total exclusion of such pictures as the Navy Appropriation 
Committee, four men, testifying that these were “rot,” “ mostly filthy,” 
“ calculated to pull down rather than lift up.” 

Another point of confusion is that pictures suitable for one locality will 
not do for others. This may be true in a general way; but decency and 
morality are suitable for all localities and should be preserved in all localities, 
even to the extent of legal authority at the point of production, where it will 
make it impossible to violate these standards. Another very confusing point 
is the names of splendid people and organizations presented by the National 
Board of Review as cooperating with and indorsing them. We recognize 
the influence and value of such names, but insist that all the powerful names 
in the country do not subtract one iota of vice and crime from the pictures or 
prevent in the least the injurious qualities contained in certain pictures sub¬ 
mitted to this committee. Nor do these names in any respect excuse the 
industry from unkept promises and the excessive propaganda with which 
they are surrounding the entire question. We insist that these names protect 
the faults of the industry to such an extent that they are able to defend them¬ 
selves in the courts when a particularly bad picture is being tried, and, worse 
even than this, they confuse the minds of other prominent people throughout 
the country, causing them to link up with the better films committees working 
under this board, which passes practically every vicious' picture that is made. 

. Much-of trtie industry testimony is confusing because of the prominence of 
the people. 

Mrs. Richardson, from Atlanta, says everything is O. K. there because of the 
very efficient better film committee. Mrs. Andrews (of equal prominence) of 
the same city does not agree with Mrs. Richardson, and I should like to say 
I wgs born in Georgia, have hundreds of friends there, all of whom agree with 
Mrs. Andrews, many of whom say the better film committee would be a jojce 
if the situation was not so serious. The Atlanta Journal gives the same list 
of pictures that the Chattanooga Times does. It .would be impossible for the 
better, film-committee of Atlanta or any other place to cut such pictures as 
“Wife of a Centeaur,” “So This is Marriage,” “As Men Desire,” “Cobra,” 
“ Enticement,” and many others so that they would be suitable for an audience 
of young people. These are gross violations of the 13 standards, the industry’s 
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own standards, the standards that we plead for sufficient authority to compel 
the industry to live up to. 

In reply to Miss Connally, I would say that I know rural conditions in 
•Georgia, and the children of Georgia, .whether rural or urban, are just like 
-any other children under similar conditions and quite like the children of New; 
Jersey and New York, in that they can become degraded, if surrounded or 
permitted to see degrading things. 

Children’s matinees are also a subject of confusion. The industry has filed 
its list of 52 programs for children’s matinees. Any one opposing these would 
l»e looked upon as ungrateful bigots/ and so it might seem to the casual 
observer, but mark this: Mrs. Lorcher, of Crandall’s theaters, public welfare 
and educational department, in urging the exhibitors (Film Daily) to put on 
children’s matinees even if they do not pay, says: “ Well-conducted children’s 
matinees will be the means of developing regular theater attendance habits.” 
Now, note this, that the industry says that “pictures are primarily made for 
adults, for their amusement.” Mr. Hays writes the same to us. At the 
National Better Film Council. January 15-17, 1925, the resolution of which 
•conference have been presented to this committee by Mr. Barrett, this point 
was brought out three times, that the pictures are made for adults, hence 
should not be censored. Now listen, the industry at all times, and twice at 
that conference, opposes any law that will keep children out of adult motion 
pictures. New York City has a law prohibiting children under 16 from attend¬ 
ing motion pictures unless accompanied by parents or guardians. Again I 
quote from the better film conference, already called to the attention of this 
committee by Mr. Barrett, where Mrs, Lilly (her testimony was filed for this 
committee) asked, “Is the law ever kept? ” and said she, herself, slipped 
children in and she supposed others do also. (From the report of this con¬ 
ference by Miss Kennedy, of the general Sunday school board, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South.) Mrs. Lilly’s report at the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, 1924, was much commented upon for its sympathetic atti¬ 
tude toward the industry. Mrs. Lilly was not reappointed. 

While speaking of this conference it would be well to take up Mr. Barrett’s 
resolutions of this conference presented to the committee. He told the 
committee how widespread the. use of these have been in legislature, 
otc. I quote directly from Miss Kennedy’s report in regard to these resolu¬ 
tions : “ Miss Ruth Rich read a long typewritten resolution under a num¬ 
ber of heads, condemning censorship, especially the Upshaw bill. There 
was no discussion. There were about 45 persons present. This number in¬ 
cluded Doctor Hamner, Colonel Joy, Mr. Barrett, Miss Evans, and a group of 
producers. About 17 persons voted yes, 1 person voted no, about 18 persons 
voting. Of the number voting in favor, four are stated by Mrs. E. B. Smith, 
Jacksonville, Fla., to have come from Jacksonville. Mrs. W. M. Snell, Birming¬ 
ham, Ala., states that she supposes that the other four of the five Bmningham 
delegates voted yes with her, two better film committees accounting for nine 
of the votes cast in favor.” 

Miss Kennedy found that she was being quoted after this conference as 
having voted for these resolutions. She wrote me February 23, 1925, as 
follows: 

Dear Miss Caldwell : * * * You will be interested to know that I have 

a letter on my desk from Miss Evans in which she states that they had been 
sure that I was in sympathy with the movement looking toward the resolu¬ 
tions adopted at New York. She. however, stated that they would correct 
any such statements in the future and that mine is the only dissenting voice 
with reference to the resolutions. I do not remember whether I sent you a 
carbon of my letter to her. In it I stated that I was not one of the 17 who 
voted for the resolution, and that I was in n6 sense in favor of it; that it 
was sweeping and drastic, and that the first item was based on conditions 
which did not exist. I purposely included the number of those voting so 
that she could contradict if it did not agree with her tally. She did not contra¬ 
dict it. % , , 

Cordially yours, 

Miss Minnie E. Kennedy. 

(Miss Rich succeeds Miss Evans as secretary of the national better film 
committee.) 

Mr. Charles A. McMahon enters a decided protest against apy political 
interfence, although in Child Welfare of 1924, September issue,,, he Strongly 
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advocates this method of dealing with the industry if it does not live up 
to its pledges. He says in regard to the sex novel, “ the mad rush of certain 
motion picture producers to corral the output of such writers as Elinor 
Glyn, Gertrude Atherton, Warner Fabian, Joseph Hergesheimer, and others^ 
and the presentation in movie form of the sensational themes of their novels.” 
Ail these writers with the exception probably of one are still being filmed 
by the industry. At the time of the publication of this article Elinor Glyn 
had two books filmed. She has had three since, perhaps four, by this com¬ 
bination of producers: Goldwyn, Metro-Goldwyn, and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
The author of the “ Sheik ” is having “ Son of the Sheik ” filmed, also “ Heart 
of the Desert,” to be known as “ Old Loves for New ” (not quite sure of either 
of these titles, but dm sure that the First National is filming one of E. M. 
Hull’s books. Michael Arlen’s books are being filmed, “ Green Hat,” by an 
independent producer; “ Cross Roads of the World,” by Paramount and listed, 
as great books by great authors; “ Dancer from Paris,” by First National- 
(Am not quite sure that I have worded this title correctly and am unable to* 
check up on any of these things on account of my physical condition.) 

Could anything be worse, has the situation ever been quite so bad? I think: 
not, and yet when we complain we are told of the perfect formula which was- 
taken February and June 1924, that keeps these things out, I insist this formula 
has never functioned five minutes In view of the productions given above. 

Mr. McMahon goes on to say in this Child Welfare Magazine “that the 
public is beginning seriously to question the integrity of purpose of those 
manufacturers who some time ago promised the public a clean motion picture* 
product can not be longer doubted.” Mr. McMahon calls to mind the pledge of 
the National Association of Motion Picture Producers and Distributors, officially 
transmitted less than two years ago by Will H. Hays, of the association and 
speaking for the motion-picture industry, “ to establish and maintain the 
highest possible moral and artistic standards in motion-picture production 
and develop the educational as well as the entertainment value and generaL 
usefulness of motion pictures,” and the establishing of the committee on 
public relations as a channel of intercommunication between the producers- 
of motion pictures and the patrons of the same. He adds: 

“Notwithstanding this pledge, last season witnessed a number of flagrant 
violations on the part of members of this association. This season has wit¬ 
nessed an even greater number of violations.” ♦ * * “In the case, however 

of more than one such picture of the type mentioned due in part to the cen¬ 
sorship requirement of certain states, it has been found that the product 
exhibited was in no manner as ‘snappy* as the sensational posters and ad¬ 
vertising had indicated.” * * * “ Even those who have sympathetically 
regarded the problems of motion-picture production and have advocated a 
constructive policy of motion picture reform are beginning to lose heart. 
Many, while regretting being competed to advocate such a policy, may, in pure- 
self-defense, be compelled to resort to drastic legislation as the only remedy. 
If the inoffensive affirmative censorship advocated by the Christian Science* 
Monitor proves ineffective and inefficient, the public may be relied upon tot- 
find an effective cure. 

“ The decent, self-respecting people of this country—and their percentage 
of the population is not so small as some producers would have it—will not 
much longer tolerate the selfish commercialism which has prompted certain 
film manufacturers to regard their incorporated standards of production ethics 
as a * mere scrap of paper.’ This element of the public can get along without 
the lurid sex novel and the sensational sex movie. 

“* * * If those who are responsible for its policy and product recognize 

their responsibility to the American public and measure up to it, the exceptional 
possibilities of the motion picture as an instrument of education, entertain¬ 
ment, and even of art, may be speedily realized and its development go forward, 
unhampered. If the industry fails in this responsibility, the force of en¬ 
lightened public opinion will supply the remedy necessary to correct the moral 
lapse to which this article especially refers or any others of which the Industry 
may be guilty. In other words, as to the extent that it needs reform, public 
opinion may be depended upon to reform the motion picture and the people* 
responsible for it.” 

Surely Mr. McMahon will have to admit the need today is as great as it 
was when he wrote this article. Is not his objection after all that of the 
Catholics in general—and by this I intend no reflection on the Catholics, as 
they have done splendid work on this complicated question and I have many 
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•dear friends among them—that they are opposed to Federal regulation? He 
says that he found a hundred good pictures this year and has filed his list. 
I believe the Hays producers have turned out over 800 this year. Mr. McMahon 
must have many independent productions on his list. I do not know how many 
they have produced, but this surely shows that the Hays producers are far 
.yet from functioning in regard to the standards submitted by them. 

Mr. Hanmer, Colonel Joy, I think, and others, spoke of a list of 150 books 
nnd plays that had been rejected. Two university women spent three days 
on seven issues of a weekly trade paper and found 178 books and plays that 
had been filmed recently and were being advertised. They checked these in 
the library and could find but 59 listed. Among these were found “ Wife of a 
Centeaur,” “ Enticement,” and perhaps others that were held on restricted 
shelves. Could anything be worse than what they are filming and the 
number filmed in the face of this absolutely perfect formula of which they 
tell us? 

Miss Rich tells us of the indorsement by the Florida Federation of Women’s 
•Clubs of the better film program. She assures us that the Florida federation, 
•certain D. A. R. chapters, and certain organizations in Mississippi who are 
indorsing this understand it thoroughly. The Film Daily of April 10, 1926, 
had already made an announcement of this indorsement as follows: ^ 

** Indorsement of the better film program as administered by the committee 
on better films of the National Board of Review and a recommendation of all 
the clubs of the State to organize community better films committees to work 
in affiliation with the national board were covered in a resolution adopted 
by the Florida Federation of Women’s Clubs during the annual session recently 
held in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Ruth Rich, who has long been identified with Florida organizations, repre¬ 
senting the National Board of Review and its committee on better films, out¬ 
lined the work which is being carried on throughout the country.”—(Motipn 
Picture News, April 10, 1926.) 

Did Miss Rich tell the Florida or the Mississippi people that the Navy sub-' 
•committee on appropriation complained most seriously about the pictures passed 
by the National Board of Review, stating that they were “rot,” “mostly 
filthy.” “ unfit to be seen,” etc? Did she tell them that the National Board 
of Review’ passes practically every vicious picture made by the producers and 
distributors of America and many independents, perhaps all? Did she tell 
them that there is widespread complaint and dissatisfaction, amounting to 
real alarm at the condition of the movies? I think not. 

Colonel Joy says that Three Weeks was filmed by a weak company on its 
last legs, or something to that effect. Three Weeks w r as filmed by an important 
company in the Hays group, one of the oldest producers—Goldwyn. There 
may have been financial trouble, but certainly this company can not be classed 
as a minor company, an irresponsible kind of a company, so far as producers 
go. It was shortly reenforced by Metro Co., with Marcus Loew as president. 
It is to-day know r n as Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, and is probably the second pro¬ 
ducing company in strength, pow’er, and riches; hence we find one of the 
important in the Hays group did produce Three Weeks; they d:d tie up with 
McCallay Publishing Co. for 200,000 popular editions series of this book to be 
released and exploited at the same time the picture was shown. Metro-Goldwyn 
•did film other books by this author. Metro-Goldwyn also had a tie-up of this 
nature. They advertised for girls having neither “ beauty, charms, nor educa¬ 
tion,” offering the possibility of a place in a motion picture to be screened by 
the corporation in consideration of thousands of subscriptions to these vile 
magazines. (Motion Pictures Facts Alphabetically Arranged; Minnie E. Ken¬ 
nedy. ) 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has released recently films from this author’s books. 

Colonel Joy jokes at complaints from those who would protect animals in 
the movies. There are serious complaints, such as driving sheep over a preci¬ 
pice, such as starving cattle in order to get a stampede.. This telegram w’as 
received the last morning of the Chicago motion-picture conference: 

“American Animal Defense League of Los Angeles sends heartiest greetings 
and pledge support to Upshaw bill. Statement of Judge Lindsey should be 
repudiated by every individual and organization sincerely and unselfishly 
working for the welfare of humanity. It is a statement of falsehood and 
hypocrisy. Special envoys of powerful motion-picture interests seek to divert 
the real issue that involves visualized vice by endeavoring to filibuster the 
press and organizations. American Animal Defense League combats cruelty to 
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animals in motion pictures as menace to impressionable minds of children. 
Ben Hur chariot races is ghastly spectacle of recent cruelty. Fannie Thomp- 
son, president.” 

We are told by practically everyone in the industry that the pictures are 
fundamentally clean. Literature almost by the carload is being sent over 
the country proclaiming the same. We are told, and the whole world is told 
over and over, that censorship is un-American. Can anything be more un- 
American than this wholesale destruction of moral fiber and spiritual vision 
of our children and youth? 

Mr. Pettijohn. Mr. Chairman, before you go, may I make a short 
statement ? It is on a personal matter. There have been things said 
this morning, and I have been notified by Hon. Harry Durant that 
I am to be sued for the statements I made to this committee. I want 
to reiterate to this committee—I want to introduce into the record 
the Eightieth Connecticut, beginning on page 140, and I repeat that 
he was disbarred from the practice of law for subornation of per¬ 
jury. There was a unanimous decision of the Supreme Court of 
the State of Connecticut. 

Mr. Douglass. That he was debarred or suspended ? 

Mr. Pettijohn. I, as a lawyer, say disbarred; and after many 
attempts several times in a period of 20 years he was reinstated 
about a week or 10 days ago. If there is any man on this com¬ 
mittee who will read that supreme court report and have any other 
picture of the man than I painted here I am willing to stand or f alL 
on it. 

(The report referred to is as follows:) 

In re Harold R. Durant, a Member of the New Haven County Bar 

Third judicial district, New Haven, June term, 1907. Baldwin, chief justice,. 

Hamersley, Hall, Prentice, and Thayer, justices 

An attorney at law who is charged with misconduct which unfits him to 
continue in the practice of his profession is entitled to a fair and dispassionate 
hearing and to a reasonable exercise of the judicial discretion; but his relation 
to the court as one of its officers and the character and purpose of the inquiry 
are such that, unless it clearly appears that his rights have been invaded or 
denied in some substantial way, the determination of the trial court will not 
be set aside upon appeal. 

In the present case a wife who was opposed to a divorce but insisted that 
her husband should furnish her adequate support applied to the respondent, 
an attorney at law, for that purpose, who induced her to permit him to 
engage a detective to secure evidence of her husband’s infidelity, upon his 
representation that the procurement of such evidence would lead to an advan¬ 
tageous settlement of her suit for support. The detective, however, obtained 
no evidence, and the attorney then suggested to him and to a Mrs. D. that 
the latter should solicit and entice the husband to commit adultery with her 
under such circumstances as would make the detective a witness of the act; 
but this scheme proved futile. Thereupon the detective and Mrs. D. were per¬ 
suaded by the respondent to represent to his client that her husband had 
been criminally intimate with Mrs. D., and the client believed the representa¬ 
tions so made. Subsequently the detective, in a deposition taken by the hus¬ 
band in the suit against him for support, and Mrs. D. upon the trial of that 
action, testified to these occurrences, and the latter was cross-examined in 
the interest of the respondent, who was present during a portion at least of 
the time she was testifying. Upon disbarment proceedings based upon the 
foregoing misconduct of the respondent it was held: 

1. That the deposition of the detective was admissible not as evidence of 
the truth of its statements but as tending to show a consciousness of guilt upon 
the part of the respondent in the efforts which, it appeared, had been made by 
him to intimidate the deponent and induce him to retract his testimony. 
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2. That the testimony of Mrs. D., since deceased, was relevant and admissible, 
inasmuch as the respondent was present at that trial, heard her damaging 
disclosures, and had an unrestricted opportunity for cross-examiiiation, even 
if, as he contended, the cross-examination then made was not made on his 
behalf. 

3. That there was no error in excluding evidence offered to discredit the 
testimony of the detective, inasmuch as his deposition. was not admitted as 
substantial evidence of the truth of its revelations. 

Evidence of the reputation of a witness as to “ morality,*’ is not admissible 
to affect his credibility. 

The test which experience has established as the proper one to be applied 
in determining whether the testimony of a deceased witness, given on a former 
trial, is admissible, is whether the person against whom the decedent’s testi¬ 
mony is now offered had opportunity for cross-examining the decedent upon 
the former trial. 

Argued June 6th—decided July 30th, 1907. 

Complaint by a committee of the bar of New Haven County charging the 
respondent, an attorney at law, with professional misconduct, and asking for 
his disbarment, brought to and tried by the Superior Court in New Haven 
County, Shumway, J.; facts found and judgment rendered permanently dis¬ 
barring the respondent from practice before the courts of this State, from 
which he appealed. No error. 

The respondent, Harold R. Durant, was an attorney at law having his 
office in Waterbury. A Mrs. Lathrop, who was a family friend, claimed that 
her husband, then being a man of property with a considerable income, had 
left her in poor health and without means of support; and she applied to 
the respondent for professional advice and assistance in compelling her husband 
to provide her suitable support. Judge Burpee, under whom the respondent 
then held an appointment as prosecuting attorney of the city court of Water¬ 
bury, was the attorney for Mr. Lathrop. The respondent told Mrs. Lathrop 
that by reason of this relation and an understanding he had with Judge 
Burpee he could not act openly or in court as her attorney. He, however, 
consented to advise with and act for her as her attorney in the matter, not 
appearing openly or in court in that capacity. By his advice other counsel was 
employed, who thereupon instituted civil proceedings for Mrs. Lathrop against 
her husband to secure the desired support. 

From the outset Mrs. Lathrop informed the respondent and her other at¬ 
torney that she was opposed to a divorce on principle, and did not desire 
under any circumstances to procure one from her husband. In the course 
of the early consultations with Mrs. Lathrop, the respondent informed her 
that her husband had been unfaithful to her, and that he was sustaining illicit 
relations with other women. Mrs. Lathrop resented this charge against her 
husband, and informed the respondent that she did not believe it. He there¬ 
upon by his representations, induced her to believe that is sufficient money could 
be procured to employ a detective, evidence of her husband’s infidelity could 
be readily obtained, and that when her husband found that such evidence 
had been procured, he could be readily induced to make an advantageous 
settlement with her, without further proceedings in court; and acting under 
the respondent’s advice, Mrs. Lathrop procured a friend to advance to her 
$500, which she delivered to the respondent for the purpose aforesaid. The 
respondent thereon procured from New York one Murphy to act as a detective 
for the procuring of evidence against Mr. Lathrop as stated. Murphy spent 
several weeks under the immediate direction of the respondent in an endeavor 
to obtain evidence of improper conduct on the part of Lathrop, but without 
success. Following this failure, of which the respondent was fully advised, 
the respondent proposed to Murphy and one Mrs. Delkescamp, a married 
woman of Waterbury, that the latter should solicit and entice Lathrop to 
criminal intercourse with her at such time and place and under such circum¬ 
stances as would enable Murphy to be a witness of the act. This proposition 
was agreed to by them, and Mrs. Delkescamp began to exert her wiles upon 
Lathrop in cooperation with Murphy and under the direction of the respondent. 
The scheme was barren of desired results. Afterwards, and with knowledge 
of the failure of Mrs. Delkescamp’s efforts, the respondent proposed to her 
and Murphy that as a personal favor to him they should state to or in the 
presence of Mrs. Lathrop that her husband had been criminally intimate with 
Mrs. Delkescamp, and this they consented to do. Soon afterward the respon- 
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dent arranged an interview with Mrs. Lathrop, in his office, and at that 
interview and in his presence both Mrs. Delkescamp and Murphy made state¬ 
ments to Mrs. Lathrop that were intended to lead her to believe, and did in 
fact lead her to believe, that her husband and Mrs. Delkescamp had had 
criminal relations; and again later induced Murphy and Mrs. Delkenscamp to 
repeat in his presence the substance of the same statements to Mrs. Lathrop 
and her other attorney who was then conducting her action for support. These 
statements were procured by the respondent to be made to Mrs. Lathrop in 
order to induce her to believe them and to act thereon as true. Subsequently 
Mrs. Delkescamp informed the respondent that she would not repeat her said 
statement in court or elsewhere. 

Later the relations between the respondent and both Murphy and the 
Delkescamp woman became strained, and Information came to the defend¬ 
ant’s counsel in the Lathrop case, which was still pending, of what had 
been done, said Information come indirectly from Murphy, and directly from 
Mrs. Delkescamp, who sought him out and told her story. Shortly there¬ 
after, pursuant to a notice to take depositions, that of Murphy was in part 
taken in New York City, Mr. Rogers being present as attorney to repre¬ 
sent Mrs. Lathrop. The direct examination was concluded and the cross- 
examination begun, when at the close of the first day an adjournment for 
six days was taken. At this time counsel for both sides were present, but 
the witness failed to appear. A further adjournment was taken, with the 
stipulation that the taking of the disposition should be continued as soon as 
the witness could be produced. The absence of Murphy was caused by the con¬ 
duct of the respondent, as hereinafter recited. A few days later Mr. Lathrop’s 
•counsel having received assurances that he would appear to complete his deposi¬ 
tion, notice was accordingly given to Mrs. Lathrop’s counsel to be present 
at a time named. At that time Murphey appeared, but was induced by those 
acting in behalf of Mrs. Lathrop and the respondent to go away, which he 
did. Subsequently he appeared before the magistrate, read the transcript of 
his deposition as given on said first day, and subscribed and made oath to it. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the testimony of Murphy on the first 
day, Mr. Rogers returned to Waterbury and informed the respondent of the 
nature and substance of Murphy’s testimony, whereupon the respondent went 
to New York and procured detectives and a policeman of the New York 
police department to accompany him, and they called upon Murphy at his home, 
at one o’clock, in the morning, finding him in bed, ill. The respondent and 
the detectives, with language calculated to intimidate, then upbraided Murphy 
for having testified as he had in his deposition, and endeavored by intimida¬ 
tion to induce him to retract his testimoney, so far as it related to the 
respondent. On the following day the respondent, accompanied by police 
officers, again visited Murphy, and again endeavored by intimidation to induce 
him to retract his testimony, either by appearing and testifying on further 
cross-examination in opposition to his former testimony or by signing a state¬ 
ment to the effect that his testimony was untrue, but were unsuccessful. 
By reason of the conduct of the respondent and his friends in New York, 
Murphy soon thereafter removed to Jersey City, and for the like reason 
failed to appear before the notary pursuant to the adjournment. 

Soon after Murphy’s deposition was signed and sworn to as aforesaid it was 
returned to the assistant clerk of the Superior Court at Waterbury; and 
from that time forward, through detectives, policemen, and other personal 
representatives, the respondent endeavored to induce Murphy, by intimidation 
and bribery, to retract and contradict his testimony given in said deposition. 
Such efforts were continued down to a period subsequent to the filing of the 
oomplaint of the greivance committee in this case. 

After the filing of the Murphy deposition, Judge Burpee wrote the re¬ 
spondent, advising him that if Murphy’s statement therein relating to the 
respondent’s conduct should be corroborated or not pretty thoroughly contra¬ 
dicted during the trial, he should feel it his duty to lay the matter before 
the grievance committee of the bar as soon as the case should be finished. 

The Lathrop case was referred to John P. Kellogg, Esq., as a committee 
to hear the evidence and report the facts. This hearing consumed several 
days. Prior to the reference John O’Neill, Esq., succeeded the former counsel 
of record for Mrs. Lathrop. 

Prior to the hearing before the committee, the respondent was well aware 
of the character of the Murphy deposition, its bearing upon his own con- 
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duct, that the Delkescamp woman was expected to testify for the defendant, 
and the nature of the evidence which she was likely to give. He was in con¬ 
sultation with Mr. O’Neill in respect to that evidence in its relation to him 
and his interests, and the proper course for him to pursue when she should 
testify. He also visited Mr. Kellogg, and, informing him that he, the re¬ 
spondent anticipated that evidence would be given -which reflected upon him, 
asked if he might be permitted to be present. Mr. Kellogg advised him that 
he, Mr. Kellogg, would have no objection to his being present and being 
heard. 

Mrs. Delkescamp’s testimony occupied parts of three days. Her state¬ 
ments related to her employment by the respondent, her action thereunder, 
the respondent’s knowledge thereof and participation therein, her subsequent 
false accusations to Mrs. Lathrop and the latter’s counsel of record, and the 
repondent's procurement thereof and participation therein, in substance as 
hereinbefore recited. She was exhaustively, cross-examined upon all these 
matters by Mr. O’Neill, the plaintiff’s counsel, to whom the respondent had 
entrusted his interests. The respondent was personally present during her 
direct examination and some portion of the Cross-examination, and had ample 
opportunity to examine the witness as he desired. 

The court reached the following conclusions upon the evidence: “That the 
respondent was acting as the attorney for Mrs. Lathrop in her effort to compel 
her husband to support her; that he entered into a conspiracy with Mrs. 
Delkescamp and Murphy to engage Mr. Lathrop in adultery with Mrs. Delkes¬ 
camp ; that pursuant to the arrangement between them Mrs. Delkescamp at¬ 
tempted to entice Mr. Lathrop to commit adultery with her, but did not 
succeed; that the responc||bnt was cognized of the progress of the attempts 
and efforts of Mrs. Delkescamp in the premises, and of her failure to accom¬ 
plish the purposes aforesaid; that after knowledge of such failure the re¬ 
spondent proposed and arranged with Murphy and Mrs. Delkescamp to deceive 
Mrs. Lathrop as to the conduct of her husband with Mrs. Delkescamp, and 
to induce her to believe that her husband had been guilty of adultery with 
Mrs. Delkescamp in Waterbury; that pursuant to the agreement and con¬ 
spiracy aforesaid, Murphy and Mrs. Delkescamp in the presence of the re¬ 
spondent represented and gave Mrs. Lathrop to understand, and induced her 
to believe, that her husband had committed adultery in Waterbury with Mrs. 
Delkescamp; that the respondent was present, acquiescing, aiding, and abetting 
in the deception of Mrs. Lathrop, and did nothing thereafter to advise Mrs. 
Lathrop of the real truth.” 

Upon the trial, the attorney for the State having offered evidence of the 
conduct of the respondent herein set out, which had for its object the induce¬ 
ment and intimidation of Murphy, to the end that the statements which he had 
made in his said deposition might be retracted, changed, contradicted, or 
suppressed, offered the same for the purpose of showing the character of the 
evidence he was thus seeking to suppress, and as, in connection with said con¬ 
duct, indicative of guilt. Against objection it was admitted for the purpose 
indicated. It was neither offered nor admitted as of Itself furnishing any 
evidence of the truth of the facts stated herein. 

The facts already recited as to the testimony , of Mrs. Delkescamp having 
been shown, and that she was then dead, a transcript of said testimony was 
offered and received against objection. Other rulings are sufficiently stated 
in the opinion. 

Stiles Judson, for the appellant (Harold R. Durant). 

William H. Williams, State’s attorney, for the appellee (the State). 

Prentice, J. An attorney at law is an officer of court exercising a privilege 
or franchise to the enjoyment of which he has been admitted, not as a matter 
of right, but upon proof of fitness through evidence of his possession of satis¬ 
factory legal attainments and fair private character. (Fairfield County Bar v. 
Taylor, 60 Conn. 11, 15, 22 Atl. 441; Ex parte Garland, 4 Wall. (U. S.) 333, 
378; Butchers Union Co. v. Crescent City Co., Ill U. S. 746, 763, 4 Sup. Ct. 
Rep. 652.) For the manner in which this privilege or franchise is exercised 
he is continually accountable to the court, and it may at any time be declared 
forfeited for such misconduct, whether professional or nonprofessional, as 
shows him to be an unfit or unsafe person to enjoy the privilege conferred 
upon him and to manage the business of others in the capacity of an attorney. 
(Ex parte Wall., 107 U. S. 265, 273, 304, 2 Sup. Ct. Rep. 569; Ex parte Garland, 
4 Wall. (U. S.) 333, 378; Ex parte Robinson, 19 Wall. (U. S.) 505, 512; 
Ex parte Brounsall, Cowper, 829.) The power to declare this forfeiture is a 
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Summary one inherent in the courts, and exists not to mete out punishment to 
an offender, hut that the administration of justice may be safeguarded and 
the courts and the public protected from the misconduct or unfitness of those 
who are licensed to perform the important functions of the legal profession. 
(Ex parte Bradley. 13 Wall. (U. S.) 364, 374; Fairfield County Bar v. Taylor, 
60 Conn. 11, 12, 22 Atl. 441; Boston Bar Association v. Greenhood, 168 Mass. 
169, 46 N: E. 668 ;.Ex parte Brounsall, Cowper, 829.) 

The action of the court in the exercise of this power is judicial in its char¬ 
acter, but the inquiry made is “ in the nature of an investigation by the court 
into the conduct of one of its own officers, not the trial of an action or suit,” 
and the order entered is but an exercise of the disciplinary jurisdiction which 
it has over such officers. {Fairfield County Bar v. Taylor , 60 Conn. 11, 13, 
15, 22 Atl. 441; Ex parte Garland , 4 Wall. (U. S.) 333, 378; In re Hardwick, 
Li. R. 12 Q. B. 148, 149.) The real question for determination, in such pro¬ 
ceedings is whether or not the attorney is “a fit person to be longer allowed 
the privileges of being an attorney.” (Fairfield County Bar v. Taylor , 60 Conn. 
11, 16, 22 Atl. 441.) Into its determination there naturally and necessarily 
enters a large measure of judicial discretion. {Fairfield County Bar v. Taylor, 
60 Conn. 11, 13, 22 Atl. 441; Ex parte Burr , 9 Wheat. (U. S.) 529, 530; Ex 
parte Secombe, 19 How. (U. S.) 9, 13; Ex parte Wall , 107 U. S. 265, 273, 2 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 569; In re Davies , 93 Pa. St. 116, 121; Miles v. Stevenson , 80 Md. 358, 
365.) This discretion, however, is not an absolute one, so that an attorney 
may be removed from the bar without notice of the charges against him and 
an opportunity to be heard, or so that the power of disbarment may be exer¬ 
cised arbitrarily, despotically, or at the pleasure of the court, or from passion, 
prejudice, or personal hostility. The power is rather one to be used with mod¬ 
eration and caution, and the discretion one to be reasonably exercised. The 
attorney is, in other words, entitled to a fair hearing or opportunity to be heard, 
and a fair determination of the question at issue, in the exercise of a sound 
judicial discretion. {Fairfield County Bar v. Taylor, 60 Conn. 11, 14, 22 Atl. 
441; Ex parte Secombe, 19 How. (U. S.) 9, 13; Ex parte Burr, 9 Wheat 
(U. S.) 529, 531; Ex parte Garland, 4 AVall. (U. S.) 383, 378; Ex parte Brad¬ 
ley, 7 id. 364, 375.) 

In the absence of prescribed regulations the manner of the proceeding, so 
that it be without oppression or injustice, is for the court itself to determine. 
{Fairfield County Bar v. Taylor, 60 Conn. 11, 14, 22 Atl. 441; Randall v. Brig¬ 
ham, 7 Wall. (U. S.) 523, 540.) 

It has been questioned by high authority whether an appeal or writ of error 
would lie from disbarment orders. {Ex parte Bradley, 7 Wall. (U. S.) 364, 
376; Ex parte Robinson , 19 Wall. (U. S.) 505, 513.) In two cases this court 
has suggested a doubt upon this point and left the doubt unresolved. {Fair- 
field County Bar v. Taylor , 60 Conn. 11, 22 Atl. 441; In re Westcott, 66 Conn. 
585, 34 Atl. 505.) In O'Brien's Petition, 79 Conn. 46, 63 Atl. 777, views as to 
the status of an attorney at law and his rights were expressed by us which lead 
quite inevitably to the conclusion that in this jurisdiction, as in many others, a 
disbarred attorney is entitled to have the proceedings which have resulted in 
his being deprived of the valuable right which he had formerly enjoyed, re¬ 
viewed upon appeal, for son\e purposes at least. {Randall, Petitioner, 11 Allen 
(Mass.) 472; Winkebnan v. People , 50 Ill. 449; In re Orton, 54 Wis. 379, 11 
N. W. 584; Matter of Beggs , 67 N. Y. 120; Ex parte Trippe, 66 Ind. 531; Biggs 
Ex parte, 64 N. C. 202; In re Crum, 7 N. Dak. 316, 75 N. W. 257.) 

This conclusion appears to us to be the only sound and safe one. The fact 
that the court exercises a large measure of discretion, and is in a position to 
most intelligently exercise it, furnishes no obstacle to a review to ascertain not 
only whether a reasonable discretion was used, but also whether the proceed¬ 
ings were regular and fair. We not infrequently inquire to see whether there 
has been an abuse of judicial discretion. {Selleck v. Head , 77 Conn. 15, 17* 
58 Atl. 224.) 

It does not follow, however, that the review which the court will make is 
one which will be permitted to take as wide a range, or assume the same 
character, as where the judicial action sought to be reviewed concerns the 
rights of parties as between themselves and into the determination of which 
the element of judicial discretion does not enter. On the contrary, there is 
every reason why, in a proceeding by which a court seeks to inform itself of 
the personal fitness of one of its own officers to continue in that capacity, an 
appeal should not be entertained for the purpose of exacting from the court 
that compliance with technical rules, born of trial by jury, which are too 
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often suffered to hedge about a trained trier of ordinary actions quite regard¬ 
less of their purpose or spirit, or their substantial value under the existing 
conditions. (Leonard v. Gillette , 79 Conn. 664, 669, 66 Atl. 302.) We have 
-already observed that an attorney whose fitness is challenged before the author¬ 
ity to which he owes and is responsible for the privileges he enjoys, h as a 
Tight to an opportunity to be heard, a fair and dispassionate investigation, 
and a reasonable exercise of the judicial discretion; but. his relation to thte 
tribunal and the character and purpose of the inquiry are such that unless it 
clearly appears that his rights have in some substantial way been denied him 
the action of the court will not be set aside upon review. (Ex parte Burr , 9 
Wheat. (U. S.) 529, 530.) 

The action of the court in the present case may, however, be brought to the 
test of stricter standards without disclosing error. The facts found left the 
court no alternative but to enter an order of permanent disbarment. This 
his counsel concede. Its action upon which error is predicated is confined to 
rulings upon the admission of testimony. The chief grounds of complaint, if 
we may judge from the prominence given the them in the brief of counsel, 
arise from the admission of a deposition and a transcript of testimony which 
it is said furnished the substantial basis for the most damaging of the facts 
found. The damaging character of the matters contained in these papers, their 
relevancy to the issue before the court, and their importance upon that issue, 
.are alike apparent. They were not taken in the proceedings against the 
respondent but during the progress of the case, whose history furnished the 
material upon which he was presented for disbarment. It is therefore claimed 
that they embodied what was, as to him, only hearsay testimony, which ought 
not to have been received. 

Murphy's deposition was clearly admissible. The State’s attorney had shown 
that immediately after this witness in the Lathrop case had given the evidence 
in question and the respondent had been informed of its character, the respond¬ 
ent took the action recited in the finding to intimidate, overawe, and corrupt 
the witness into a retraction of the testimony he had given, in so far as it 
related to the respondent, or to change it upon further or cross-examination, 
or to sign a contradictory statement. This conduct, which of itself would have 
furnished sufficient cause for removal from the bar, entitled the court tp know 
what the witness’s statements were which called forth this conduct, and ren¬ 
dered the statements admissible as tending to show a consciousness of guilt. 
(1 Wigm. on Evidence, secs. 267, 277, 278; Commonwealth v. Webster, 5 Cush. 
(Mass.) 295, 316; Green v. Woodbury, 48 Vt. 5, 6.) The deposition was 
neither offered nor received as evidence of the truth of the facts therein stated, 
vbut only in connection with the respondent’s said conduct and for its signifi- 
-cance in that connection. 

The offer of the transcript of the testimony of the deceased Mrs. Delkescamp 
brought the court into touch with the so-called hearsay evidence rule, as that 
of Murphy’s deposition did not. The logically, probative value of the matters 
therein is beyond question. If its reception in the proceedings against the 
respondent was improper it must therefore have been by reason:,of spine 
Tule of the kind which Wigmore has denominated “ superadded and abnormal 
ones/’ which make the admissibility of declarations of third persons elsewhere 
made, although under oath, depend.upon their satisfying certain tests, in addi¬ 
tion to that of relevancy, which tests are conceived to be all important, in order 
that the possible weaknesses of such declarations may be revealed and their 
real value indicated to the trier as fully as may be. Such a rule is the hearsay 
one, and the tests which have had the approval of experience as applicable to 
the evidence of a deceased witness in another trial are confrontation and the 
opportunity for cross-examination open to the party against whom it is offered; 
and cross-examination implies confrontation. (Wigm. on Evidence secs. 10, 
1360, 1362, 1365; Chapman v. Chapman, 2 Conn. 347, 348.) In the present case 
the court has found that the respondent had full opportunity in the former 
examination of Mrs. Delkescamp to cross-examine her in his interest and 
availed himself of it. But it is said that the issues were not then the same 
as the present and the parties not the same. The issues were substantially 
the same and nothing more is necessary in that regard. The topics which 
were the subjects of examiation, in so far as the witness’s testimony was 
concerned, were the same as those under examination in the present proceed¬ 
ings, and her evidence had the same bearing upon and important relation to 
the issues in the two cases. (Wigm. on Evidence, sec. 1387; 1 Greenl. on Evi¬ 
dence (16th Ed.), see. 163u.) (The requirement of an indentity of parties is 
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only a means to an end. This end was attained when the defendant availed 
himself of the unrestricted opportunity to cross-examine Mrs. Delkescamp. 
He was then fully aware of the importance to him in his professional capacity 
of her damaging disclosures. He had been forewarned of what might be 
expected from her, that he assertions might furnish the basis for disbarment 
proceedings against him, and had ample opportunity to prepare to put her 
statements to the test of such an examination as he might think desirable. 
Under such conditions to now say that the tests which the law prescribes for 
his protection against the witness’s then assertions were not, for the purposes of 
such, a disciplinary proceeding as that before us, fully satisfied, would be 
to dispense with common sense in the application of the rule Invoked, and to- 
lose sight of its spirit and purpose in a blind adherence to the letter of some 
attempted expression of it. (Wigm. on Evidence, sec. 1377.) 

The respondent, however, insists that the finding ought to be corrected, so 
that it should disclose that Mr. O’Neill did not represent him. that the cross- 
examination made by that attorney was in no way in his behalf, and that 
no opportunity was in fact given him to cross-examine the witness. Were 
the correctness of this contention conceded and the desired corrections made,, 
it would then appear that the respondent—present when the damaging disclo¬ 
sures were made, having advised with counsel* as to his proper course of con¬ 
duct in respect thereto, having obtained from the committee a statement of his 
willingness that he, the respondent be heard, and fully aware of the gravity 
of the situation—took no steps to challenge the truth of the disclosure by 
asking the privilege of examination, and let them pass in silence and un¬ 
noticed. Such conduct, in the presence of the witness’s assertions, made it 
competent for the court to know the whole situation, and to draw therefrom 
such inferences of guilt of the charges made by the witness as it reasonably 
might. (Wigm. on Evidence, sec. 173.) 

The court refused to permit the respondent to ask a question of a witness 
designed to elicit testimony that Mrs. Delkescamp’s reputation as respects 
morality was bad. In this there was no error. (State v. Randolph , 24 Conn. 
363, 367; Dore v. Babcock , 74 Conn. 425, 430, 50 Atl. 1016.) Such evidence^ 
furthermore, would seem to have been quite superfluous, in view of the nature 
and purpose of the employment which the court finds that she accepted at the 
hands of the respondent. 

Judge Burpee, counsel for the defendant in the Lathrop case and who, it was- 
claimed, had been active in the present proceedings, was offered as a witness 
by respondent's counsel, and upon his direct examination was asked whether 
he had not kept in touch with Murphy since his deposition referred to was 
given, and paid him money to prevent the respondent’s communication with 
him. These inquiries were claimed as tending to cast discredit upon said 
deposition. As it was not offered or received as of itself furnishing substantive 
evidence of the truth of Murphy’s revelations therein, the credit to which the 
deponent was entitled was a matter of no importance. He had not been made 
to assume the position of a witness. 

The respondent sought to show by a New York detective that Murphy had 
been arrested with burglar’s tools upon him, that his occupation had been that 
of a burglar, and that his moral character was bad, but w as prevented. These 
rulings are sufficiently supported by the considerations just noted. 

The respondent claims that the finding should be corrected in several im¬ 
portant particulars, some of which have been noticed. Our examination of 
the evidence has failed to disclose that any material fact has been found 
without justification, either in direct evidence or reasonable inference from 
such evidence. 

There is no error. 

In this opinion the other judges concurred. 

(The following affidavits and newspaper clippings were submitted 
by Mr. Harry Durant:) 

Guilford, Conn., April 23, 1926. 

Harry Durant, of said Guilford, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

That he is a representative of said Guilford in the Connecticut Legislature. 

That he was formerly employed as managing editor of the Famous Players- 
Lasky Co., at which time he was, and now is, a large stockholder of said com¬ 
pany. 
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That he resigned from said company in order to retire from all business what¬ 
soever, and that when he so resigned he was presented by said company with 
420,000, said sum being approximately one year’s salary. 

That he has never had any quarrel with any motion-picture company; that 
lie has never felt any hatred or animus against any motion-picture company, nor 
against any individual in the motion-picture, industry, any slanderous state¬ 
ments by one motion-picture lobbyist, Charles C. Pettijean, to the contrary not¬ 
withstanding. 

That he drew a bill copied from the New York State act relating to the regu¬ 
lation and supervision of motion pictures, after being requested so to do by the 
Republican leaders of Connecticut, and introduced said bill early in the Con¬ 
necticut legislative session of 1925, said bill being so drawn as a means of 
revenue solely, and to replace the loss of the State amusement tax. 

That said bill provided for a license board to administer its provisions, etc., 
whereupon Tax Commissioner Blodgett, of Connecticut, objected to that feature 
ahd requested he be allowed to draw a new bill which would bring said licens¬ 
ing of motion pictures under his supervision and within his tax department. 

That the said Tax Commissioner Blodgett held said bill in his possession for 
two months and finally offered a new bill, which was unanimously reported on 
favorably by the committee on finance, and passed by both house and senate 
without any real opposition in either body. 

That early in said legislative session of 1925 a full hearing was had on said 
bill by the judiciary committee, supplemented by another hearing before said 
committee, by a still further hearing before said finance committee and, after 
having passed the house and senate, was given a hearing by Governor Trumbull 
in the legislative chamber, before he .finally signed said bill as drawn by the 
tax commissioner of the State. 

That the motion-picture interests fought said bill through two United States 
courts, being defeated in each instance, that they openly boycotted the State of 
Connecticut in that they refused for a period of time to send motion pictures to 
Connecticut, but finally accepted the Connecticut law that any State has the 
right to tax motion pictures before said pictures can be exhibited therein, etc., 
and they resumed the distribution of motion pictures in Connecticut under the 
provisions of said law. 

That he is not, and never was, a disbarred attorney, but that he was framed 
up for political purposes and wrongfully suspended from legal practice, as 
more fully appears in the editorial comment of 10 leading Connecticut news¬ 
papers attached to this affidavit herewith. 

That this affidavit is in reply to the testimony given by one Charles C. Petti¬ 
jean, paid lobbyist for the national motion-picture interests, before the House 
of Representatives Committee on Education in Washington, April 17, 1926, as 
appears on the record of said hearing, in which the said Pettijean testified 
falsely regarding the present motion picture laws of Connecticut, and also made 
a vicious attack on me personally, said attack being motivated when the Con¬ 
necticut bill he had been paid to kill became a law. 

That in the event the said Petti jean’s untrue statements concerning myself 
are important enough to raise the question of Veracity between us, then I 
respectfully refer the members of your honorable committee to Senators Mc¬ 
Lean and Bingham, of Connecticut, and also to the Hon. E. Hart Fenn, the 
Hon. James Glynn, the Hon. Richard P. Freeman, the Hon. John Q. Tilson, all 
Congressmen from Connecticut, who have known me personally for 20 years 
or longer. 

Harry Durant. 

Guilford, Conn., April 23, 1926. 

Then and there personally appeared the said Harry Durant, to me personally 
known, who made oath to the truth of the testimony as aforesaid and signed 
the above affidavit before me. 

[seal.] E. H. Butler, 'Notary Public. 
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[Shore Line Times, April 15, 1926] 

A Barrister Again—Press Comment on Mr. Durant’s Return to Connecticut 

Bar 

a man who “came back” 

It is with keen anticipation and hope for the best that the legal fraternity 
and political circles of the State await the decision of Judge Alfred C. Baldwin, 
of superior court, on the petition for reinstatement as a member of the Con¬ 
necticut bar of Harry R. Durant, of Guilford, representative from that town 
in the general assembly. • 

The story of -Harry Durant's life is as colorful as that of many of the heroes 
of the tales which he, as a writer, has turned out for magazines and motion 
pictures, for, suspended frbm legal practice at the zenith of a promising politi¬ 
cal career as a result of what many now believe was the spite of a powerful 
political foeman, Harry Durant is one of the few men who has staged a real 
“comeback.” 

Forced into retirement under a club, Harry Durant did what the majority 
of men forget to hope to do: He set out anew—and he made good. The maga¬ 
zine field claimed him for a time, and then he entered the motion-picture 
business, working his wriy frorii scenario writer to the top. Subsequently he 
retired to staid old Guilford, where to-day he occupies a prominent niche in 
the community life, a man of independent means and with friends by the legion. 

It is in itself a great achievement to attain the success in the world that 
Harry Durant has made, but his real success is not that measured by his 
worldly wealth, the aggregate dollars and cents. As a legislator his per¬ 
sonality, wit, and steadiness won him many real friends, and it was a personal 
tribute to him as a man that won for him his big legislative fight in the- 
interest of his home town over the State organization on the so-called New 
Haven Water Co. bill.—(Bridgeport Herald.) 

a laudable desire 

Twenty years ago Harold R. Durant, always better known as “ Harry/* 
seemed one of the promising young lawyers of Waterbury. He had been 
clerk of the city court; he was just then its prosecuting attorney. He was 
a sane promoter of true, healthy sport, a backer of baseball. He had been 
an able newspaper man in some of his earlier years, and his writings still 
appeared occasionally in the form of some pretty good stories in the maga¬ 
zines. He was popular and promising. 

To go into all the reasons why Mr. Durant changed his course and “ went 
into the movies,” as it were, would be to tell some things which would 
better not be told, though they nrr'ght not altogether reflect on him. Perhaps, 
had he had no political enemies, those charges before the bar committee 
would never have been pressed. His desire is a most laudable one.—(Ansonia 
Sentinel.) 

MR. DURANT REINSTATED 

Judge A. C. Baldwin has grantetd the petition of Harold R. Durant for 
reinstatement as a member of the bar of New Haven County. 

Judge Baldwin has known Mr. Durant all his life and is fully aware 
of his fitness to resume the practice of his profession. 

There was no objection to the proposal that Mr. Durant be reinstated 
and lawyers and laymen are united in commending the decision of the judge 
who has reinstated him. 

In the business which has engaged his attention for several years Mr. 
Durant has been wonderfully successful and his desire to resume the prao* 
tice of his profession is natural and commendable. 

In his memorandum Judge Baldwin said: “Mr. Durant’s life, character, 
habits, and accomplishments since his suspension entitled him to be read¬ 
mitted to the bar.” 

All who know Mr. Durant concur in that opinion. 

Mr. Durant represented Guilford in the last general assembly and was 
a useful member, aiding materially in the passage of bills which had to do- 
with important public and private affairs.— (New Haven Times Leader.) 
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A DESERVED RECOGNITION 

The reinstatement of Harold R. Durant, of Guilford, to membership in 
the bar of Connecticut is a deserved recognition of his ability, his position 
in the community, and the fiber of his citizenship. At the time of his dis¬ 
barment, there were extenuating circumstances which operated to make 
the court regard its action more as a suspension than an actual disbarment. 
There were many of the friends of Mr. Durant who thought at the time that 
even that action of the court was a stretch of imagination and power, and 
that influences were at work of a personal character which counted severely 
against him to his disadvantage. The dignity with which he has conducted 
h mself ever since, the sacredness with which he has viewed the obliga¬ 
tions which grew out of his embarrassment at the time, his success in 
business, and the honorable position he occupies in the town of Gu : lford, 
whose representative he is in the legislature, all testify to the justice of 
the action now taken by the courts. It is a source of gratification to us, as 
it must be to his many friends, that, at last, his course has been vindicated, 
and that he is now a member of the legal profession in good and regular 
standing. The voters of Guilford will do well to remember all this when they 
seek further representation in the state halls of legislation.—(New Haven 
J oumal-Courier.) 

n*S ATTORNEY HARRY DURANT NOW 

The members of the Connecticut bar, in which association Harold R. 
Durant was a leading figure up to 20 years ago, will rejoice with his 
innumerable other friends throughout the State, that he has been reinstated 
as an attorney-at-law by the order of Judge Baldwin. Everyone who knows 
him will be glad that justice has been done, even though it be tardy and that 
the stigma attached to his suspension, which most of us know to have been 
unjust, has been removed. 

Recalling the events of 20 years ago, it will be remembered that charges 
were preferred during the prosecution of a divorce case, and, on the word 
of a convicted man and the pressure that was exerted through bias, he was 
prevented from continuing the practice of his profession. It is strange that, 
while it has always been understood that he was disbarred, there never was 
any such court order. The judge merely ordered a .suspension, with the inten¬ 
tion, so it is understood, that complete rights should be restored in a year. 

WTiile Harry Durant would undoubtedly have made a conspcuous success 
as a lawyer, we wonder if he would have developed the great ability which 
he has shown as a writer, magazine editor, and motion-picture director if 
he had continued to practice law. Many fine things in the movies have been 
done by him, stars have been made, great pictures conceived and produced. 
Doubtless what his profession lost the picture industry gained. 

To-day he is retired and living in his beautiful home at Guilford, an influ¬ 
ential member of the legislature and a leader among the lawmakers of 
the Commonwealth. It is a satisfaction to him, and to his many friends, to 
know that his name is cleared.—(Meriden Journal.) 

GREETINGS POUR IN 

Harold R. Durant, legislator and pioneer editor in the motion-picture 
industry, reinstated as a member of the Connecticut bar after a suspension 
of 20 years, is happy to think that after a long period of years he has been 
vindicated of the questionable charge preferred against him when he was in 
the prime of life. 

But, as Judge Baldwin said in his memorandum of decision, he has no one 
to thank for his vindication but himself. 

Entering the motion-picture world 20 years ago as an unknown, he soon 
made his mark. His genius asserted itself and in a short space of time he 
was recognized as perhaps the most competent scenario editor in the business, 
then in its infancy. He grew up with it and he helped make it what it is 
to-day. 

Since the news of his reinstatement was flashed about the State by the 
papers, Mr. Durant has been buried under an ‘avalanche of letters and tele¬ 
grams from near and far, extending congratulations of persons high in life. 
Perhaps no better tribute could be paid to him that the one the Waterbury 
Bar Association gave to him when it unanimously approved of his application. 
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Then, too, to think State Attorney Lawrence L. Lewis did not even passively 
oppose his application was indeed a fine feather in Mr. Durant’s hat. Credit 
is also due Attorney T. F. Carmody, who presented Mr. Durant’s case to the 
court in such a fitting manner.—(Waterbury Tribune.) 

ACHIEVES A COMEBACK 

Ordinarily there is nothing of more than local interest in the announcement 
that some person who has met with tribulation during youth has scored a 
comeback. But now and then an unusual example is furnished and it naturally 
invites some mention. 

Such an unusual success is scored by Representative Harold R. Durant, of 
Guilford. Twenty years ago Mr. Durant met a serious setback, both finan¬ 
cially and in his practice of the law. There were quite a few who thought 
he was punished with far more severity than the occasion demanded. His 
public service in the general assembly was also halted. 

Most men would feel inclined to give up. No so with Mr. Durant. He 
just turned to other ways of making a livelihood. He always could write, and 
he was able to do things with his pen. Then along came the moving-picture 
development, and he saw opportunity. Grasping it promptly, he went 
on to success. Then he liquidated all financial obligations and gained enough 
besides to retire. Next he returned to Connecticut. He made Guilford his 
home and the town folks liked him so well they sent him to the legislature 
20 years after he retired before. Then he asked for reinstatement to practice 
at the bar and this was granted. Mr. Durant is to be congratulated, even 
as he furnishes a notable example of what is possible in the way of rehabili¬ 
tation after misfortune has attended one.—(Middletown Press.) 

JUSTICE LONG DEFERRED 

The restoration of Representative Harry Durant of Guilford to the prac¬ 
tice of law in this State is merely an act long deferred justice to him in which 
his host of friends will take keen satisfaction. Harry Durant never should 
have been suspended from the practice of law in this State. The so-called 
case against him was based on the flimsiest sort of a complaint and a lot of 
politics and some personal feeling entered into the matter. 

Harry Durant took his medicine like the good sportsman he is, went to 
New York, buckled right down to journalistic work and finally rose to a 
commanding plaee in the motion-picture industry. Incidentally he accumulated 
a tidy little fortune and a fine family and finally came back to Connecticut 
and settled like his forebears in Guilford, He was in due course elected by 
his fellow townsmen to the general assembly and reelected, a signal proof of 
their confidence in him. He has more than proven his worth as a legislator, 
taking at once a commanding position ,among his colleagues in the general 
assembly. 

Now the case against Attorney Durant of many years ago has been reviewed 
and it has been found, as his friends felt at the time, that he was the victim 
of a situation prevailing in Waterbury which slated him for slaughter almost 
from the start. Justice was not tempered with mercy in his case; it was 
not even tempered with justice. So Harry Durant has been duly reinstated 
to the practice of law in Connecticut, not that he cares to engage again in 
such practice, but in order to take a cloud from his name that never in fair¬ 
ness should have been placed there. We congratulate Mr. Durant upon this 
evidence of justice long deferred.—(New Haven Union.) 


HARRY DURANT 

Twenty years is a long time to wait for exoneration and vindication, but 
it has come to Harry Durant at last. A score of years ago he was suspended 
frpm the practice of law simply because the legal machinery of the State 
was used to hammer out a personal and political grudge based on the 
perjured testimony of a crook with a jail record, and who is even to-day a 
fugitive from justice. Now the courts have righted the wrong done him and 
his family. In stating this the Times is merely repeating the editorial com¬ 
ments of a dozen other Connecticut papers on this case. Harry Durant 
needs no defense in this town. We know how he has always kept his head 
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up and looked everyone in the eye;, how he sent his sons through Yale, and 
incidentally acquired a substantial fortune. No man could do more. We 
are proud of him. 

[Bridgeport Times*] 

HARRY DURANT 

Harry Durant, of Guilford, Conn., has been reinstated as a member of the 
Connecticut Bar, thus ending an old political feud that had its beginning more 
than 20 years ago, in Waterbury. 

In those days, Durant, a young and aggressive Yale man tremendously popu¬ 
lar and exceedingly handsome, was the leader in about everything that required 
dash and brilliance in the “ Brass City.” 

Besides being a lawyer, he was a journalist whose short stories were in 
demand, and he found time in between to own the Waterbury baseball fran¬ 
chise in the Eastern League. 

He took to politics like a duck to water and was soon recognized as the 
leader of one of the powerful political factions in Waterbury. 

The recognized leader of the forces that did not play the game with Durant 
was the late Judge Lucien T. Burpee, then high up in military affairs in Con¬ 
necticut and judge of the city court of Waterbury. I^ike Durant, he was a 
Yale man but of a different type. 

The two men soon found that their ambitions clashed and as an aftermath 
to this intense personal feeling, which grew out of their political difference, 
Mr. Durant was suspended from the practice of law in Connecticut. 

He was not disbarred and his suspension could have been lifted at any time 
the then sitting judge, Milton Shumway, saw fit to do so. 

It was the understanding that Judge Shumway intended the suspension 
should not last over a year, but in the meantime Judge Shumway died and in 
the course of events the then Republican governor, a Waterbury man, put 
Judge Burpee on the superior court bench. Mr. Durant went to New York, 
edited a magazine for Frank Munsey, and then became managing editor for 
Famous Players-Lasky and made a fortune. He came back to Connecticut 
three years ago, bought the fine old Beecher place in Guilford, and was nomi¬ 
nated for the general assembly by the G. O. P. and won, hands down. 

It was the intention of Mr. Durant to fight for a restoration of his right to 
bar membership but Judge Burpee passed on and there was no one left to 
fight. 

It is more than a coincidence that the petition for the reinstatement of Mr. 
Durant came from Judge Burpee’s former law partner, T. F. Carmody. 

Superior Court Judge A. C. Baldwin issued the court order, lifting the suspen¬ 
sion, and friends of Mr. Durant throughout Connecticut, and they are legion, 
are wiring and writing congratulations. 

The Chairman. The committee will stand adjourned until next 
Tuesday at 10 o’clock, at which time the authors of the bill will fc«vc 
a chance to make statements. 

(Whereupon, at 12.20 o’clock p. m. the committee adjourned until 
Tuesday, May 4,1926, at 10 o’clock. 


House of Representatives, 

Committee on Education, 

Washington, D. C., May 1926. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 o’clock a. m. y 
Hon. Daniel Reed presiding. 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Swoope is compelled to be at home, and he has prepared a 
statement which he has asked me to read to the committee. 

With your permission, I will now do so, 

22126—26-29 
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Statement of Hon. William I. Swoope, Representative in Congress from 

Pennsylvania 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, believing, as I do, in the 
maxim, “ Free and fair discussion is ever the firmest friend to truth,” I am 
very grateful to the members of this committee for giving us all an opportunity 
to explain our points of view. I myself feel that I have gained much valuable 
information as to the motion-picture business. The discussion has, however, 
covered so much ground that 1 can, in any reasonable time, answer but a few 
of the many points advanced. 

In my opinion, the Supreme Court of the United Stages has already disposed 
of the legal questions involved, in the case of Mutual Film Corporation v. 
Industrial Commission of Ohio (236 U. S. 230). In the course of its opinion 
our highest court answered the appellant’s contention, which has also been 
made before this committee, that motion pictures were in the same category 
as the press and that censorship thereof was a violation of the freedom of 
speech and publication guaranteed by the Constitution, and said: “They 
(motion pictures) indeed may be mediums of thought, but they are many other 
things. So the theater, the circus, and all other shows and spectacles, and their 
performances may be thus brought by like reasoning under the same im¬ 
munity.” And the Kansas law has likewise been held constitutional in Mutual 
Film v. Hodges (236 U. S. 247), as also the ordinance of the city of Chicago 
providing for the preview of films by the police (224 Fed. 101). 

As to Federal censorship, the United States Supreme Court has already 
decided that films are articles of interstate commerce and the law prohibiting 
the transportation from one State to another of those depicting prize fights 
was constitutional (Weber v. Freed, 239 U. S. 325). Congress also provided in 
the tariff act for a censorship by the Secretary of the Treasury of all films 
imported into this country. Also obscene publications have been prohibited 
transportation through the mails. But as no means of censorship or preview 
has been provided, these laws are not enforceable. It does not require a con¬ 
stitutional amendment to authorize Congress to legislate on the subject. 
Motion-picture films are undoubtedly articles of interstate commerce, and 
Congress has the constitutional right to control and regulate them. In 
Pensacola Telegraph Co. v. Western Union (96 U. S.) the Supreme Court said: 
• “ The powers thus granted are not confined to the instrumentalities * * * 

known or in use when the Constitution was adopted, but they keep pace with 
the progress of the country and adapt themselves to the hew developments of 
time and circumstances.” 

In accordance with the principle here laid down, the term “ commerce ” in¬ 
cludes “the transmission of ideas,” the necessary contracts, etc. - (Houston v. 
Meyes, 201 U. S. 321.) “ The power to regulate means to foster, control, 

restrain.” (Lottery cases, 188 U. S. 321.) If this be so, then the only ques¬ 
tion to be considered is the advisability of censorship. In favor of the advisa¬ 
bility of censorship legislation is the fact that seven States already have 
censor boards, and while in every State where they have such boards strenuous 
efforts have been made to abolish them, they still exist. 

As to our Pennsylvania State censorship law, I was engaged for four years 
as deputy attorney general in enforcing it, and, in spite of Mr. Pettijohn’s accu¬ 
sation that our law was a failure, it worked well enough to eliminate many 
objectionable pictures, and all the appeals taken by the producers were decided 
in our favor. In every legislature' since the act of 1911 created the censor 
board, strong efforts have been made to repeal the law, but they have been de¬ 
feated by large majorities. Censorship has proved its usefulness, and, outside 
of the United States, has spread over the entire civilized world. England, all 
of Canada, Australia,* India, and other British Provinces, Italy, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Sweden have censorship. Russia and Japan 
have other methods of prohibiting immoral pictures. In all these countries 
it is considered necessary, and far-off Tokyo. rejects pictures that have been 
shown in San Francisco. 

The Child Welfare Commission of the League of Nations last month also 
declared in favor of national boards of censorship of motion pictures. 

I think a sane and conclusive statement of the reasons for censorship is 
contained in the opinion of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court; tin sustaining 
our censor board in a case I prosecuted. (See Goldwyn Distributing Cor¬ 
poration, 265 Pa. State Reports, pp. 344-345.) In this case th^r Supreme 
Court said: 
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“ 4s a people, we have recognized certain lines of individual conduct in civil • 
life as moral and virtuous. Their opposites we have condemned as immoral J 
and vicious. Upon this distinction our civilization rests, and it becomes the 
highest duty of the legislature to guard and protect it from impairment. It will 
serve our purpose if we will indicate one of these lines of conduct: others will 
readily occur to the most casual reader. We refer to that line of conduct 
that pays highest deference and respect to the sanctity and purity of the home 
and family relation between husband and wife, upon which the home rests. 

To say of a series of pictures intended for exhibition to promiscuous audi¬ 
ences or spectators composed largely of the youth of both sexes, which offers 
for its salient attraction, and to which all others are merely incidental and 
subordinate, the depicting of the adulterous relation, long continued, between 
a libertine and an immoral married woman, the legal wife of another, with no 
moral to be derived therefrom other than that the man who debauched the 
wife of another in this way runs the risk, if the wronged husband happens to 
be the stronger, of having his brow scarred with a knife in a way that its 
significance can only be understood by the parties to the occurrence, would not 
encounter serious opposition on the ground that its tendency would be to debase 
public morals, would be to reduce to a negative quantity the healthful moral 
influence exerted upon community life by faithful observance of the recog¬ 
nized moral standards. Whatever may have been the decline, if any, in the 
public observance of established moral standards, we are not yet prepared to 
accept any such conclusion.” 

But it seems to me that the great reason for strict censorship of moving 
pictures is the child. A majority of picture-show audiences is made up of 
children from 5 to 15 years of age. An actual census was taken of the atten¬ 
dance in some of the leading picture theaters in Philadelphia, and it was proven 
that over half of the audiences were children. The peculiar susceptibility of \ 
children and other ignorant persons to suggestion is well expressed by Prof. 
Samuel B. Heckman, of the College of the City of New York, in the following 
words: 

“ One of the characteristics which mark the difference between children and 
adults is in their reaction; is that the imagination is less modified, is less con¬ 
trolled in relation to realities; that is, the experience of children are frequently 
enlarged or magnified sometimes out of proportion to the thing that really 
happened. 

“Another characteristic difference is that lack of control. Another and 
probably the most important of the differences between childhood and grown¬ 
up life is that inability, particularly as it refers to the screen picture, to see a 
story through to the end. The child is impressed by the single picture, the 
single scene, and the activities it portrays and fails, nearly always, to evaluate 
those pictures and those scenes to the story as a whole. That is an influence 
which bears on their lives. 

“A film story which may contain some picture of lawlessness or murder may 
be accepted by the intelligent adult as a justifiable moral picture, because in 
the end justice prevails and the criminal, if he is one, is punished. But what 
impressed the child during that picture was the bravado, the kind of activity 
which the individual engaged in while performing.that particular act, and that 
is what influences his life; he doesn’t carry it through to the end to get the 
justification of the act in its whole setting.” 

Of course, our opponents answer this objection by saying that the parents 
should first attend the pictures and select those which are suitable for the 
children. But in places such as Clearfield, my home town, where the programs 
are changed daily, such attendance is impracticable for the parents; and, as a 
matter of fact, in our town the pictures are shown first at matinees at half 
prices to children, but the programs are identical with those of the evening. 

Another way suggested is to have special matinees for children only, and 
same have been given. But the children insist on attending the regular per¬ 
formances and crowd all the picture shows. Also, there is nothing in Govern¬ 
ment regulation to prevent the functioning of the various volunteer clubs and 
associations to improve and select better pictures. Also, it will not prevent the 
producers from improving their product. It really seems* to me that the argu¬ 
ments propounded by the opponents of Government regulation are skillful pleas 
in what lawyers call “confession and' avoidance.” They Confess that the 
movies should be rendered more wholesome, but avoid Government regulation 
by contending that the movies are being cleaned up by the produces them- 
setter under the guardianship of the skillful Will Hays, q^fcjted by ffte 
National Board of Review. But they neglected one important fact, and that Is 
that the National Board of Review did not begin to function as a national 
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board until long after all the State censor boards had been acting for some 
years; and the redoubtable Mr. Hays was not enticed by an enormous salary 
from President Harding's Cabinet to begin his much-advertised job of “Clean¬ 
ing up the movies ’* until 1922, many years after the seven State boards had 
settled down to their much-less profitable jobs. 

The chief objection to the National Board of Review is that it has no 
power to enforce its decisions, and that the members are responsible only to 
the People’s Institute, a volunteer society of exactly the kind of people Mr. 
Pettijohn denominated “ professional reformers,” “ superphysical and supermoral 
persons,” “ with educated consciences.” Most of the People’s Institute are 
college professors. There is no responsibility to the public, no publicity. 
Nobody even knows the names of the 225 persons from whom are chosen the 
parties who sit in judgment on any particular picture. Then many objectionable 
pictures are never submitted to them. (See report on Hughes bill, No. 697, 
1916, p. 2.) 

If we are. to have censorship by anybody, the National Board of Review, 
State boards, or the police commissioners of the different cities, it follows 
that the censoring should be done by a Federal commission or board. This 
is the only way by which to fix uniform standards. The other' day the House 
passed the administration bill to control the transmission of ideas by radio. 
At present a picture may be rejected in Ohio, and the same one may be ex¬ 
hibited in the other 47 States. In the report of the municipal committee of 
Cleveland ipade May 14, 1922, in which all the arguments pro and con on 
censorship are exhaustively summed up, they come to the conclusion that 
some kind of Government regulation and control or censorship should be re¬ 
tained, at least for the present. Further, the committee said: 

“ The committee believes that this function of regulation could best be exer¬ 
cised by Jhe Federal Government. It is to be hoped that should a Federal 
board be established the States would not deem it necessary to establish their 
own boards in addition and that those States already having boards would 
eventually dispense with them as unnecessary. The States and smaller political 
subdivisions should rely for protection on the Federal board, except in such 
cases where local conditions introduce an element concerning which the 
Federal board has no knowledge, or can exercise no discretion. In such cases 
the State or community could protect itself from the showing of an injurious 
film by the exercise of its local police power. 

“ Your committee believed that if such a bill became a law, the public would 
be amply protected from suggestive, immoral, and obscene films and that, 
at the same time, the producer would be subject to the minimum of incon¬ 
venience and his investment would be much better protected than it is under 
the present multiboard system.” 

There still seems to be plenty for a Federal board to do. The British Board 
of Film Censors reported on December 31, 1919 (see report filed with this 
committee), that they had in that year examined 6,233,155 feet of film. This 
included 2,311 subjects, of which 1,454 were passed for universal exhibition, 829 
for restricted showing, 253 partly eliminated, and 28 entirely rejected. On 
page 6 of this report they give the reasons for their exceptions. 

A summary of the work Of the New York Motion Picture Commission for 
1924 shows as follows: 


Statement of examinations made, elimmations, and / ioork of the commission for 

the current year, 1924 


Films from which eliminations were made_ 

Films approved without elimination_ 

Permits granted without examination_ 

Original licenses issued_ 

Licenses for duplicates issued_ 

Subseals issued to replace those worn out or destroyed 

Features condemned in toto__ 

Total number of eliminations made___ 

The eliminations are classed as follows: 

Scenes eliminated______i_ 

Titles eliminated___‘_ 

Reels examined——..___'___ 


627 

_2,241 

987 

_ 2,868 

_ 32,654 

_ 5,838 

34 

_ 3,780 


__ 3,214 

_ 566 

- 1 9,063 
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The following is a statement of the grounds upop which the eliminations were 
made. In some cases eliminations were made on more than one ground: 

Indecent--—--- 624 

Inhuman----,-.—- 924 

Tending to incite to crime-------1,318 

Immoral or tending to corrupt morals- 816 

Sacrilegious- 66 

Obscene- 32 


I ask leave to file with this committee those two reports; the latter one con¬ 
tains a valuable and illuminating discussion of the whole subject of censorship, 
and the British report discusses the essential principles that should govern the 
criticism of the “ silent drama ” as compared with spoken plays. 

Two bills for Federal regulation of motion pictures are now before this com¬ 
mittee. Most of the time at these hearings has been taken up with discussion 
as to the drastic standards and antitrust provisions of the Upshaw bill. But 
little time has been devoted to the brief bill I introduced, H. R. 4094. This bill 
is, as I said, based upon the Hughes bill, which was favorably reported by this 
committee in 1916. I found three different forms of the Hughes bill. The one 
reported, H. R. 15462, had the committee amendments, and. it is the one from 
which I copied all the sections of the bill I introduced except two. I ask leave 
to file with the committee H. R. 15462 in the Sixty-fourth Congress, and Report 
No. 697, dated January 25, 1916. 

The bill I introduced, H. R. 4094, contains some verbal inaccuracies, which 
I trust to be allowed to amend before the committee. On page. 3, line 17, the 
word “public” should be inserted before the word “interest.” After finding 
how much the National Board of Review charges, I desire that $6.25, the fee 
charged by that board, should be inserted on page 7, line 3, instead of “ $2,” as 
in the original bill. And Mr. Pettijohn objects to section 14, on page 9, as ambig¬ 
uous; and, as he reads it, the commission is allowed to license pictures for 
adults only. The purpose of this section, however, is to provide for two classes 
of licenses, one for all persons and one for adults only, because section 6, page 3, 
line 24, provides that the commission shall license all films that are not among 
the prohibited subjects. However, if there is any ambiguity in sectipn 14, it can 
easily be cured by the insertion of the word “ also ” in line 18, page 9, after the 
word “ shall.” The section, moreover, is copied directly from the bill this com¬ 
mittee reported in 1916. 

The section I have added to the Hughes bill is sectipn 15. which is copied 
from the Pennsylvania act of 1915 and gives the commission the power “to 
make all needful rules and regulations and establish reasonable standards.” 
Under this provision the Pennsylvania Board of Censors have made the rules 
and standards printed on page 10 of their pamphlet of Rules and Standards, 
which pamphlet I ask leave to file with this committee. 

One lady said that she objected to this bill because of the use of the word 
“ censor,” but as that word is not in the bill I need not answer that objection. 

This bill provides for a preview of all films. While various plans have beep 
suggested of avoiding a preview, it seems to me the only practicable ancj feasi¬ 
ble method of preventing the public exhibition of improper pictures. It is the 
method now adopted by the National Board of Review, by the seven State 
boards of censors, and by all the boards of the cities that have such bodies. 
As a lawyer, I believe in precedents, and methods that have beep tried and 
found not wanting are better to follow than new and untried ones. 

This Federal commission would be self-supporting. The National Board of 
Review now is, and so are most of the State boards. If Mr. Pettijohn is correct 
in his statement that 25 ihilesof film are produced weekly in the dJnited States, 
providing the Federal commission charged as much as the National Board of 
Review now does, its income/would be at least $£6Q,000 a year* which isalsqul 
the income of the New York State commission. As to tlie physical ability to 
review so many films, the New “York and Penns jdY&nia boards review prac¬ 
tically all the films, and each board consists of only three commissioners and a 
few assistants. The bill I introduced prbvides- for as manfr assistants as may 
be necessary. . . , . . M i. . 

NECESSITY OF BEGULATION ^ , , 

The term “censorship” implies condemnation, but the effort'of most people 
is hot to condemn all pictures but to have better pictures, and, in order to do 
this, to regulatp them before they are shown. The picture producers contend 
that the laws against indecent shows are a sufficient protection of the public. 
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But these laws can be applied only locally and only after the picture has been 
shown. Motion pictures differ from the spoken drama in that they can be 
shown in thousands of theaters at the same time; and while the criminal law 
is invoked in some far-off' State, the objectionable picture may be shown in a 
thousand theaters in other jurisdictions. 

But even the spoken drama has been subjected to regulation in New York. 
Last season 12 plays were produced by leading managers in the metropolis 
that raised an uproar because of their treatment of sex questions, and the au¬ 
thorities appointed a play jury to attend the 12 theaters and make reports. 
They did so, and one manager, who also produces motion pictures, withdrew 
the most objectionable play, and the beautiful and charming star publicly 
stated that she was ashamed of having appeared in it, Various changes in the 
other plays were made and the dramas purified to some extent. This was done, 
too, by a specially created “ censor board,” for that is what the so-called play 
jury was. One of the 12 plays referred to was O’Neiirs Desire under the Elms. 
After some scences were eliminated by the play jury it ran in New York for a 
whole year. However, during the present season, when it was taken to Holly¬ 
wood, much to the surprise of everybody, the police there stopped its perform¬ 
ance and arrested the manager and actors, and I believe the case is still pend¬ 
ing under the criminal law of California. 

The producers bitterly arraign the State censor boards and the possible 
Federal commission because they are or would be made up of political ap¬ 
pointees. Yet, when they started out to reform themselves they secured, at an 
enormous salary, a well-known politician out of the late Presideht’s Cabinet 
and intrusted to him the task of cleaning up the movies. 

But all those who oppose censorship advocate leaving the question of the 
immorality and indecency of picture shows to the courts. Are judges then im¬ 
mune from bigotry, intolerance,, and ignorance? In 40 years’ practice at the 
bar I have, it is true, met numbers of judges who were learned jurists and the 
same time were men of broad culture, but I have also encountered a few who 
were learned only in the law, and knew nothing of the stage, the drama, or 
general literature. In fact, a busy lawyer on or off the bench has but little 
leisure to cultivate the fine arts. 

A Federal board would be less expensive to the people than numerous State 
boards or numerous prosecutions in the local courts. It would set the same 
Standard of taste and morality everywhere. It would be impartial, and while 
the motion-picture producers complain of the ignorance and bigotry of some of 
the State boards, a Federal commission, paying adequate salaries and acting 
in the limelight, with “ pitiless publicity ” for every decision, would be a more 
responsible body and have better standards than some of the State boards, 
which are distant from the centers of population and are not exposed to the 
constant criticism of the metropolitan press. 

Then, too, although almost all the film producers are opposed to Federal 
regulation, and, indeed, to all regulation, either State or National, Federal 
regulation would be much less expensive to them. Instead of submitting their 
films to numerous bodies, with varying standards, in - widely different parts of 
the country, they would have to submit only one film at one place to one com¬ 
mission and make only one set of eliminations, and then could exhibit in all the 
48 States and Territories. 

I thank you, and particularly the chairman, for your kindness in allowing 
this statement to be read to you to-day. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

William I. Swoope. 

The Chairman. Mr. Upshaw, we are ready for your statement. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM D. UPSHAW, BEPBESENTATIVE IN 
CONGBESS FBOM THE STATE OF GEOBGIA 

Mr. Upshaw. Mr. Chairman, I wish to express my gratitude, first 
of all, for the very comprehensive and illuminating argumeht on his 
bill by Mr. Swoope. I think that I could almost rest my case on 
his general argument. , 

I wish to emphasize in the beginning that, as an answer to objec¬ 
tions to any features that may be counted impracticably 'it was never 
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intended that this bill should have finality of suggestion to it. It is 
only intended to be a suggestion of protest against existing evils, and 
a plan of general encouragement for the purification and develop¬ 
ment of this wonderful industry. 

I wish to emphasize that those of us who are the friends of Ameri¬ 
can youth, and who are trying to protect them in a sane and straight¬ 
forward way, ought not to be branded in wholesale fashion by the 
attorneys for the motion-picture business as narrow and as desiring 
to strangle this great industry, and charges of that kind that are 
utterly unsupported by the facts. 

I wish also to call attention to the argument, for instance, of one of 
the opponents of this bill. He went into rhapsody over such wonder¬ 
ful pictures as The Covered Wagon, The Ten Commandments, The 
Big Parade, and what not, and the whole purpose seemed to attract 
the attention of the public and of the committee to these splendid 
achievements, and to detract, if you please, their attention from the 
evils which we have pointed out. 

In another instance we remember that Mr. Pettijohn, a man with 
a brilliant mind and very engaging personality, for whom I had 
formed, on short acquaintance, the very highest opinion as to his 
ability and gentlemanly qualities, delivered a positive panegyric on 
the patriotism of the film, built a man of straw, hurled invectives 
against the suggestion that the motion-picture business was ever un¬ 
patriotic, and then, as a personal applause or punctuation of his own 
brilliant periods, when he had finished, cast his eye down at the gen¬ 
tleman from Georgia and said “ No wonder you wither.” 

May I say I was gazing steadily on him and I could but answer 
in all fairness that I was not withered, and I had never withered 
before the gaze of any living man. In all good humor I protest 
against such argument, and such methods of argument. I remind 
you that'there *never has been one single indictment of the motion- 
picture business from an unpatriotic standpoint, and that we only 
are proposing in our bill of standards nothing unpatriotic should be 
shown, and nothing impure, nothing unclean. That is the situation. 

STATEMENT OF F. H. LaGTJAEDIA, REPRESENTATIVE IN CON¬ 
GRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Mr. LaGuardia. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my interest in this bill is in keeping with my attitude on censorship 
generally. 

I want to say at the outset, so that there may be no misunder¬ 
standing, that I have no other interest in this bill except that of a 
legislator and a believer in free J>ress. I have no interest* directly 
or indirectly, in any shape dr form with the moving-picture indus¬ 
try, and have never had, and anybody who says that I ever had any 
interest in the moving-picture industry uttered a deliberate falsehood. 

The Chairman. Has that charge been made ? 

Mr. LaGuardia. Yes. I am coming to that. 

The fiction;end of the moving picture, as I see it, is the smallest 
part of this new art. It is the greatest medium of communication \ 
and education the world has ever had. More people look at the 
screen than read newspapers. More people go to picture houses 
than go to the libraries. The call oh libraries for histories and for 
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books on educational subjects since we have had the moving pictures 
has increased many fold. In other words, it visualizes, and the. 
audience gets in a seeing form lessons which they otherwise take, 
and it whets the intellectual appetite for study and more information. 

There are some people who are sincerely alarmed and really 
believe that there is great danger in the moral effect of moving pic¬ 
tures. With those people I have no quarrel, and they are sincere. 
They really believe there is a danger, and they act accordingly. 
With the professional anti who is simply against this because it is 
his livelihood, there is not much to be said about such a person. 

Back of this censorship movement of moving pictures are the 
same forces who would want to have censorship of the press, censor¬ 
ship of speech and of books. They do not care anything about the 
moral aspect of it, but they see this great medium of communication 
and education, and they realize that if it is permitted to go on 
uncensored, that the masses of people will be so enlightened, that their 
period of exploitation is limited. 

Mr. Upshaw. May I ask my colleague a question ? 

Mr. LaGuardia. Let me finish. I did not ask you any questions. 

The showing of educational pictures, the storv of a piece of coal 
from the moment it is taken from the mine, ancT its voyage through 
many hands until it reaches the furnace, are very enlightening and 
educational. 

To-morrow we are going to discuss the agricultural bills, and we 
are going into this agricultural question. The people in my district 
do not know anything about how food is raised and the troubles 
of the farmer. The farmer does not know anything about the 
people in mv district and what they have to pay for these same food 
products. Some day they will see it in the pictures. Some day 
they will realize the difficulties. The farmer will get a visual lesson 
of what happens to his products, produced by the sweat of his brow. 
The people of my district will learn what the producers get for the 
potatoes or for the wheat that goes into their bread, and in that way 
the people will get to thinking, and the moving picture has produced 
thought. The small minority of this country who thrive on the 
exploitation, which is only possible by the ignorance of the masses* 
naturally do not want to see this great means of communication and 
education developed to its fullest extent. 

The American screen is the cleanest screen in the whole world. 
It is clean because the American people are inherently clean minded. 
It is clean because the clean picture produces better box-office results 
than the salacious picture. Why, gentlemen, you had a little illus¬ 
tration of that in Washington only a few weeks ago. 1 Suppose when 
this unfortunate Englishwoman had announced the subject of her 
play—suppose you had censorship which is suggested in this bill to 
say “Stop; we are going to look at this picture; we are gbing. to 
delete it. It would have given her the publicity she Wanted, and 
then the whispering would have gone around, “ They have not taken 
all the nasty stuff out vet. There is some of it left in it. We will 
go and see.” What happened? The play was given^: and it fell 
flat, and the unfortunate woman has gone home. 

Now I take exception to the statement made by my colleague, of 
Georgia, where he says that there are 20 people in a community 
of lower morals to every 1 of clean morals. I say that there are a 
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thousand clean men and clean women in every community to one 
of low morals. I do not know where these people go to see these 
pictures that they talk about. I go to the moving pictures. I go 
every week. I get a great deal of enjoyment out of it. I get a 
thrill. A man who can not get a thrill out of a moving picture as 
produced on the American screen is either a brute, or dumb. 

Now talk about kissing. There is nothing unnatural in kissing. 
If some of these husbands who do not think anything about kissing 
would go to a moving-picture show and then go home and try it 
on their wives, we would have more happy homes and less divorces. 

Of course, I suppose there is a very infinitesimal demand for 
salacious pictures and for plays and books, but those people gener¬ 
ally can afford to go to Europe once a year and get their fill of such 
pictures. We do not have them in this country. 

Reference was made to the moving-picture censorship law in my 
State. That is not producing any cleaner pictures. We have dean 
pictures in New York State because the people of New York want 
clean pictures. That is all there is to it. Take any of the big pict 
tures; they show them in Broadway houses for months and months 
at high prices. People go to them. Then those pictures find their 
way to the smaller houses and the moving-picture audience simply 
demands pictures of high artistic merit and pictures of any other 
kind simply will not draw the people, because they do not want to 
see them. They do not care to see them, and the people are naturally 
moral and clean. I resent any statement that the proportion is 
twenty to one the other way. It is not. It is a thousand or five 
thousand to one the other way in this country. 

Mr. Upshaw. That statement was contained in a letter from Seat¬ 
tle, my colleague will remember. • 

Mr. LaGuardia, I do not agree with you. 

( Mr. Upshaw. May I ask my colleague one question there ? If the 
picture business needs no sort of inspection or preview, why has 
New York a censorship board ? 

Mr. LaGuardia. That is very easy to answer. It is because the 
same question was brought there, ana because it created four or five 
jobs for politicians who otherwise could not have found a means of 
livelihood and it has not done anything. 

I know one instance. I think it was in the state of Pennsylvania*, 
where the censorship board deleted a part of the weekly review which 
showed the strikers in the mines walking away from their work. 
That is what censorship brings about. 

Now, gentlemen, I am here because this statement was made,' and 
the witness was Rerv. Canon Chase: 

The New York mOtion-picturC men in August 1921 engaged F. H. LaGuardia 
to conduct a preliminary campaign before the primary on September 7 and 
fall election for the repeal of the reasonable and exceedingly moderate State 
law controlling motion pictures. They promised to use their screens to assist 
the election of all candidates fpr the assembly who promised to vote* for the 
repeal of the law, and threatened to defeat all Who refused to do so. Through 
Mf. Hay’s office they have continued their political activity in the same 
direction!. ,, ; . 

Now, I was never engaged by the moving-picture interests in my 
whole life. ! 
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The gentlemen will understand that in this statement it was not 
the expression of an attitude or of an opinion. It was direct state¬ 
ment. 

Gentlemen, please do not forget that in 1921 I was vice mayor of 
the city of New York and president of the board of aldermen. I 
could not have honorably accepted any retainer or any engagement 
from the moving-picture interests, who were under my jurisdiction 
and supervision. I could not. When that statement is made, it is a 
very serious statement, gentlemen. I was a city official, the second 
ranking city official of the city of New York, and to say that I was 
engaged by the moving-picture interests that were under the direct 
jurisdiction of the city in many regards, such as the fire laws, the 
sanitary laws, and the moving picture law itself- 

Mr. Black. And the license department. 

Mr. LaGuardia. And the license department; and to say, not that 
he was informed and that he believed, but that I was engaged—■ 
wihout any warrant or justification for such statement—is enough to 
arouse the indignation of any man. I submit that the Canon, to 
make a statement like that- 

Mr. Black. In what connection did he make it ? 

Mr. LaGuardia. The previous paragraph is: 

The Moving-Picture World, peihaps the leading periodical of the trade, in its 
issue of June 16, 1921, reporting the foregoing, said: “Thus goes from aider- 
man to the presidency of the assembly, and from the assembly to the United 
States Senate, assures the support of this movement— 

and then he goes on. 

Now, in 1921, in that primary I had as part of my platform the 
repeal of the moving-picture censorship law. That I conducted 
primarily for the nomination for mayor. I was defeated. 

Mr. Douglass. You were a candidate for mayor yourself, you 
mean ? 

Mr. LaGuardia. Yes, sir. I was defeated. I got no support 
from the moving-picture interests or producers or in any way. In 
the fall election of 1921 I made a few speeches in support of my 
party—my party then—which did not have the repeal of the moving- 
picture censorship law in its platform, by the Way. 

Mr. Douglass. You were running individually, also as a one-man 
party ? 

Mr. LaGuardia. No. I was a candidate in the primaries in 1921. 
I was president of the board of aldermen then. There was noth¬ 
ing—then it says, “ Through Mr. Hays’s office they have continued 
their political activities in the same direction.” 

I certainly did not receive any assistance from Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Fenn. Do you ascribe your defeat to the proponents of censor¬ 
ship ? 

Mr. LaGuardia. No. It had nothing to do with it. I did not get 
enough votes. 

Mr. Fletcher. I believe it was implied by some of the proponents 
of the bill that in the political campaigns m New York the moving 
pictures did take an active part to defeat certain men in the city. 
Is that tru^? . 

Mr. LaGuardia. As I said before, it is a great means of communi¬ 
cation. For instance, take the 1924 campaign. We are all familiar 
with that. You gentlemen know what my interest was in that cam- 
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paign. I followed it carefully. I want to say this: That we can not 
complain as a third party. We got a fair break, and all that I saw 
of the moving pictures was they divided the time fairly equally and 
they would first show one of the presidential candidates in action 
ana then they would show the other and then the third. I believe 
in those news items it was pretty equally divided. Of course, in' 
New York City* where everything went one way the last mayoralty 
election, you can readily see that the response from the audience was 
indicative of what the attitude of the public might be at that time. 

Mr. Black. As a matter of fact the advocates of censorship took 
part in the political campaign against the men who were against 
censorship ? 

Mr. LaGuardxa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Douglass. Did you find anything that might be equivalent to 
the expression of an editorial opinion in the newspapers? 

Mr. LaGuardia. I do not know. This is what happened. You 
hfcve all been candidates. Around election time there are mushroom 
companies which spring up, small companies, and then a promoter 
Will come to you and say, “ We will put you on every screen in the 
city. You come on and give a story of your life.” If you are new 
at the game you will fall for it, and then afterwards you can take 
the screen home and show it to your own family, because it will not 
be shown anywhere else. 

Mr. Black. That is on the same principle that a club member says 
th&re are 300 members in the club and they are all for you ? 

Mr. LaGuardia. Yes sir. I know one delightful gentleman who 
held a state office, who was being boomed for governor, and they 

§ ot a film for him “From the Farm to Albany” something like 
i^t, and they gave a dinner. It was one of the biggest dinners you 
ever saw in New York, and they showed this picture. This was a 
private showing, of course, at his own dinner, and it was so overdone 
that it fell flat, and that is the last of poor Jack for governor. So, 
I do not know. Of course, private companies come out and try to 
make films, and new candidates fall for those things or, take a local 
candidate who has a personal acquaintance with individual owners 
6f moving picture houses, they call get their own little announcements 
thrown on the screen, and that is all there is to it. 

|iut, gentlemen, there is a great danger which censorship as sug* 
ge&ted in the two bills before this committee, that you Will eventually 
So control your screen as to prevent the impartial showing of rival 
ideas or rival candidates on the screen, ana you can not get away 
from that. These big producers are only humali, and if they are 
Subject to the whim and will of the censorship committee and they 
have millions of dollars invested in their plants and in their products 
and It is suggested to them “ you are going to show only this side of 
the question, only our side oi the question,” then you will see some 
&ay that the use of the screen, even as a means of political education, 
gpingto be limited ahd thwarted. 

Mrs. Kahn. The bill itself provides specifically agaifist that. 
‘‘iMK LaGuardia. Yes, madafti. So does the Tariff Cofiimission. 

Mrs. Kahn. But this bill says absolutely that they can not accept 
that. According to that, they can not accept a picture of that 
kind. 
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Mr. Black. The law is going to be administered by men. 

Mr. LaGuardia. That is ridiculous in itself. 

Mrs. Kahn. Well, it is recited in the bill. 

Mr. Black. It teaches a great lesson in patriotism by refusing to 
allow anybody who belongs to a political organization, taking part 
in the functions of the bill. 

Mr. Douglass. Suppose the administrative board wanted to use 
the federal censorship commission to see that something in favor 
of the administration got into the movies, they would have control 
over it? 

Mr. LaGuardia. Certainlv. 

Mr. Robsion. I was going to ask whether or not the administra¬ 
tion of the law had the effect which the witness speaks of, entering 
into politics and controlling politics? , 

Mr. LaGuardia. I think censorship would bring about that con¬ 
trol that we are seeking to avoid. 

Mr. Robsion. What does it do in New York where you have it? 

Mr. LaGuardia. Of course, New York at this time is not a fair 
test. You have an unusual situation there of a man having the con¬ 
fidence of the people of that State and attracting more attention than 
anyone else, and naturally, when his picture is thrown on the screen, 
people go wild about him. But, that is an unusual situation. New 
York, in the moving-picture houses, with the exception of these 
mushroom companies that will make pictures of candidates for elec¬ 
tion purposes, and then it is up to the candidate to get them pro¬ 
duced—you will find that the activities at election time are limited 
to the news feature. You know what I mean. 

Mr. Robsion. My question was directed to this point: You have 
censorship in New York. What I want to know is whether or nfll 
it does have any political effect? 

Mr. Black. New York has repealed that portion of the law dn&L 
ing with censorship of news reels. i 

Mr. Robsion. But you are still away from my question. You have 
got censorship in New York? :l 

Mr. Black. You have got censorship of these very things- 

Mr. Robsion. Wait a minute, I want to know whether it was 


attended with attempts to control politics such as has been intimated 
by the witness. 

Mr. LaGuardia. Not yet, because it i s still in its infancy, and they 
knew very well that the law was unpopular, They have been very 
anxious, because that to 7 morrow or the next day that will be repealed 
in New York State, and it was new. They have not yet acquired 
that absolute control that is the ultimate goal in the mind oi; every 
sponsor of moving : picture censorship. t * 

! Mr. Fenn. Do you think that people go to the movies to .study 
politics? , ; . 1 

Mr. LaGuardia. No; but,the moving picture is a great m&ahs Ox 
education, and it can be given to them in that way^ , , ( j , t 
. Mr. JfENN. What I mean is people do not deyote themselves to poli¬ 
tics when they go to the movies. They go to the pictures tpjget 
enjoyment. , V 


Mr. Black,* As a matter of fact, if you get your picture on 
screen often enough, it annoys the audience. 
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The Chairman. I gathered from your early statement that you 
see some danger here of a big industry, highly centralized, being 
under the control of interests that would exercise their power to 
see that both sides of the question were not shown on the screen. 
That could be true even with censorship, if the concern became 
highly monopolistic, could it not? 

Mr. LaGuardia. Absolutely. 

The Chairman. They could show only one side. 

Mr. LaGuardia. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is the answer to that ? 

Mr. LaGuardia. The answer to that is the hope that is in the 
breast of every liberal, that you can not stop the progress of time 
and that education will overcome it. 

Mr. Fenn. Is not the monopoly controlled by law? 

Mr. LaGuardia. Oh, yes; theoretically, the same as we have with 
the press, Mr. Chairman. You can not always get both sides of a 
question fully stated in the press, but yet we have no censorship 
of the press, and we at least have some outlet and some papers that 
are sufficiently independent or sufficiently big to give both sides of the 
question. 

Gentlemen, let me point to one instance where only one side of the 
question was shown on the screen of this country, and that is not so 
very long ago. That was in 1924, when we were considering the so- 
called Mellon plan, the first tax reduction bill. Gentlemen, you 
could not go to a movie picture but what you saw signs and com¬ 
parative sketches, and to write your Congressman because tax reduc¬ 
tion brings prosperity. It was used that way. 

Mr. Black. And they showed the Garner plan, too, did they not? 

Mr. LaGuardia. I did not see much of that. 

The Chairman. That brings me to a point. You brought out that 
statement and I wish to ask you what is the answer. Suppose that 
policy continued throughout the big centralized business like that, 
it has such potential possibilities, in the way of suggestion. 

Mr. Robsion. If that policy was followed in the Mellon plan and, 
as I recall, there were 408 votes in the House against the Mellon plan 
and only 8 for it- 

Mr. Fenn. Nine. I was one of the nine. 

Mr. Robsion. And 60 in the Senate against it and 6 for it. I did 
not have much influence there. 

Mr. LaGuardia. When you create censorship and give absolute 
control, then you have something that you really can not deal with. 
You are adding to that easel. 

Mrs. Kahn. I would like to ask just incidentally a question of 
Mr. Upshaw. Under your bill, for instance, would the pictures of 
the English strike that is now going on be forbidden—that it 
might incite labor trouble in this country ?. 

Mr. Upshaw. I think it is difficult to answer that offhand. It 
is impossible to know what the nature of the pictures would be. I 
hardly think this bill would touch a thing of that kind. 

Mr. Douglass. That would lie within the view of the individual 
censors, would it not ? 

Mr. LaGuardia. Certainly. 

Mr. Chairman. I have nothing further. 
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Mr. Fletcher. The chairman asked you what answer you have to 
the proposition that the moving pictures having a monopoly and 
they would give only one side of a thing, what is the remeay for 
that ? 

Mr. LaGuardia. I say that censorship certainly will not help it, 
and to leave it alone without censorship, the same as we have the 
press of this country. That is all. 

Mr. Fletcher. I believe you are a socialist, are you not? 

Mr. LaGuardia. No. 

Mr. Fletcher. May I ask your political faith? 

Mr. LaGuardia. I am a Lincoln Republican with the most ex¬ 
treme progressive tendencies. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want to say that I regret ex¬ 
ceedingly that what I read provoked me to such an extent as to 
violate any of the rules of your committee. I apologize if I have 
done so, and as to the gentleman who made the statement, who is 
a good Christian, I forgive him, because I know he did not know 
what he was doing. 

Mr. Black. We will forgive you for not breaking the table. 

Mr. Lowry. I think the committee wants to express appreciation 
of that attitude of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Robsion. If Canon Chase did not know, then he could not 
have done it willfully and maliciously. 

Canon Chase. I desire to explain to Representative LaGuardia 
that what I said about his being engaged by the New York motion- 
picture men was taken from the press at the time and did not mean 
to imply that he was employed by the motion-picture men but had 
been persuaded by them to work against censorship. 

Mr. Upshaw. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that I was called 
while my honorable colleague was speaking, and I, certainly regret 
not being able to hear him. He and I are on good personal terms, 
and I want to be permitted to say as my last word on this business 
that all of his brilliant portrayal of the educational value of the 
screen about coal and furniture and everything were all written 
and said by me long before he uttered them. We were not protest¬ 
ing against those things and that it is necessary to put impure and 
unclean and devilish and hurtful things in a picture in order to make 
it educational, and I give this other word that there is not one sug¬ 
gestion in either of these bills that proposes to lay its hands upon 
the press and all other influences of education which he discusses. 
All on earth we are seeking to do is to emancipate the wonderful 
moving-picture business as an educator and as an entertainer and as 
a general inspiration to the American public with the unclean things 
left out. 

The Chairman, The committee will now go-into executive session, 

(Whereupon, at 11.30 o’clock a. up? the hearing was concluded and 
the committee convened in executive sessic^n.) 

Appendix I 

i , ■ 

• PROPONENT’S ■*» 

List of citizens and organizations who hay$ filed petitions in favour of the 
bills in order in which submitted: • 

Mrs. Lucy H. McDonald, principal and faculty o£ 28 teachers, Chattanooga 
High School, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Mr. L. Henderson, principal, and 20 teachers, East Fifth Street School, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Miss Thyra Mnlholland, teacher, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

John Loeffler, principal, and his faculty, Cary School, Detroit, Mich. 

Key, J. C. Hanley, president, Sayre College, Lexington, Ky. 

Miss Edna C. Lapsley, principal, and 25 teachers, Main Street Public School, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mr. J. P. McCallie, headmaster, The McCallie School, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mrs. P. G. Walters, president, Parent-Teachers’ Association, Fountain City, 
Tenn. 

J. L. Beck, chairman legislative committee, Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
Flushing, Ohio. 

Mrs. A. L. Stevenson, president, Central Council of School Clubs, Evans¬ 
ton, Ill. 

Mary R. Caldwell, chairman, Tennessee Film Council, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Rev. William Sheafe Chase, general secretary, Federal Motion Picture Coun¬ 
cil in America (Inc.), Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Louise Horton, chairman legislative committee, Royal Oak Woman's Club, 
Royal Oak, Mich. 

Miss Virginia B. Solbery, secretary, The Young Woman's Auxiliary, Woman’s 
Club, Evanston, Ill. 

Miss Louise W. Pierce, member, the Woman’s Club, Evanston, Ill. 

Mrs. H. H. Hitt, president, Glenellyns Womens’ Club, Glenellyns, Ill. 

Mrs. Ralph Wilcox, president, and 23 members, Upper St. Clair Women’s 
Club, Brookside, Pa. 

Mrs. F. R. Gross, member legislative committee, Royal Oak Woman’s Club, 
Royal Oak, Mich. 

Mrs. I. C. Van Dyke, secretary, the Woman’s Literary Club, Winona 
Lake, Ind. 

Miss Florence Tomkins, corresponding secretary, Home Study Club, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Eva K. Bowlley, president, and 50 mothers, the Pleasant Hour Club, Waynes- 
burg, Pa. 

Charlotte F. McD^vell, president, Royal Oak Woman’s Club, Royal Oak, 
Mich. 

Mrs. W. R. Skiles and 17 members, Get Together Club of Bethel and Upper 
St. Clair, Bridgeville, Pa. 

W. S. Fleming, superintendent, Illinois Ciyic League, Chicago, Ill. 

Miss May V. Roberts, president, Virginia Asher Council, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mrs. Vulosko Vaiden, corresponding secretary, Washington-Custis Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. Elwood Mattson, recording secretary, Fort Dearborn Chapter, Daugh¬ 
ters of the American Revolution, Evanston, Ill. 

Mrs. R. Newton Logan, regent, John Ross Chapter, Daughters of the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Bernice Amanda Miller, director, the Young Women’s Christian Association 
of Chicago, Ill. 

Viola Hovey, president and 300 members, University of Chicago Dames, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Clara C. Hickey, and 30 members, Pallestine Women’s Association, affiliated 
with Palestine Lodge (Masonic), Detroit, Mich. 

H. P. Smith, jupior secretary,. Lancaster Law and Order Society,. Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Mrs. Win, Allan, corresponding secretary, , Women’s Independent Voters 
Association, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Maynard M. Hartv chairman, and 40,000 members, board of religious 
organizations, St. Louis, Mo. • 

Clara W. Cochrane, president, Lexington Federation of Church Women, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Mrs. W. E. Hunt, president, and 160 members, Cumberland Presbyterian 
Missionary Society, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mrs. Robert W. Pryor, president, Church women’s Federation, Louisville, Ky. 

The Woman’s Union of the University Baptist Church, Thirty-fifth and 
Charles Streets, Baltimore,Md. ■ . \ ; 

HePry P. Hattiill; conference secretary, the* Christian Education Movement, 
Washington, D. C. . 

" G£br&e B. Mangold, educational direetor,t£he €hurcfr Federation of St. Lodis, 
St. Louis, Mo. . 1 : rr ( .r» »*•* • ‘ . 
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, Mary Clarkson, president, Federated Church Women of Milwaukee County, 
Wis. 

Mrs. A. B. Smith, president, and 6,000 members, the Woman’s Missionary 
Society, Tennessee Conference Methodist Episcopal Church, South Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Mrs. C. C. Brand, corresponding secretary, and 400 members, Centenary 
Church Woman’s Missionary Society, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mrs. W. B. McMillen, member, Woman’s Home Missionary Society, Ann 
Arbor Methodist Episcopal Church, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Mrs. S. G. Oberson, corresponding secretary Home Missionary Society, Royal 
Oak, Mich. 

Mrs. F. G. Schleicher, president Woman’s Home Missionary Society, Metho¬ 
dist Episcopal Church, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Mary Lynde, corresponding secretary Federation of Woman’s Missionary 
Societies, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mrs. G. C. Jones, secretary Woman’s Missionary Conference, North Mississippi 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, Grenada, Miss. 

Mrs. William F. Pew, president Woman’s Home Missions Auxiliary, Cheboy¬ 
gan, Mich. 

Mrs. T.. C. Camon, president, and 25 members, Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society, Royal Oak Methodist Episcopal Church, Royal Oak, Mieh. 

Mrs. Melvin Deer, corresponding secretary Woman's Home Missionary 
Society, Birmingham, Mich. 

Mrs. J. H. Dodds and 88 members, Women of the Missionary Society, United 
Presbyterian Church, Denver, Colo. 

Rev. G. E. Cameron, pastor, and congregation, Lafayette Park Methodist 
Episcopal Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. J. B. Phillips, pastor and superintendent of Sunday school, Highland 
Park Baptist Church, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Rev. Myron E. Van Ornum, pastor Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, Tupper 
Lake, N. Y. 

Rev. Ivan Lee Holt, pastor St. John’s Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. Joseph Tuma, pastor, and congregation of 200 members, First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Cheboygan, Mich. 

Rev. Ambrose M. Bailey, pastor First Baptist Church, Seattle, Wash. 

Rev. Vaughan S. Collins, pastor Bethany Methodist Episcopal Church, Cape 
Charles, Va. 

Rev. Edwin Dingman, pastor Plum Creek Evangelical Lutheran pastorate, 
Snydertown, Pa. 

Rev. DeWitt M. Benham, pastor Central Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. Owen S. Fowler, pastor Presbyterian Manse,, Bakerstown, Pa. 

Rev. William C. S. Pell owe, pastor East Grand Boulevard Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Church, Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. Murray C. Reiter, pastor Bethel Presbyterian Church, Bridgeville, Pa. 

Rev. Edwin J. Randall, executive secretary, bishop, and council, diocese of 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. Finley C. Spates, pastor, and congregation, East Presbyterian Church, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Rev. L. L. Evans, pastor Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Marie Bowen, secretary Chattanooga area, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mr^. Flora Kays Hanson, President, and 600 members, W. C. T. U. of 
Evanston, Ill. 

Mrs. David Forsyth, President W. C. T. U. of Larimir, Pa. 

Mrs. Minnie L. Green, President W. C. T. U. of Petersburg, Tenn. 

Mrs. Adeline Casterton, President W. C. T. U. of Marion, N. Y. 

Mrs. Dollie Galloway, President Gilwreath W. C. T. U., Nashville, Tenn. 

Mrs. Henry S. Mooney, President W. C. T. U. of Lake Placid, N. Y. 

Mrs. W. C. Hagan, President Davidson County, W. C. T. U., Nashville, Tenn. 

Miss Sara Settle, President W. C. T. U., Young Peoples Branch, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Mrs. H. E. Dryden, President W. C. T. U. of Phoenix, N. Y. 

Mrs. DeWitt Williams, Corresponding Secretary W. C. T. U. of North 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ' 

Mrs. Laura V. Ward, President Ramsey County, W. C. T. U., St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. H. H. Hitt, President Glenellyn, Illinois W. C. T. U. 
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Mrs. H. S. Madland, Director Moving Pictures, and 8,000 members W. C. 
T. U. of St. Paul, Minn. 

Miss Helen M. Gardenier, Corresponding Secretary W. C. T. U. of Hannibal* 
N. Y. 

W. C. T. U. of Batavia, N. Y., 625 members. 

Elizabeth Bert, President W. C. T. U. of Minetto. 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Wrightstown, Pa. 

Mrs. Ward E. Dowd, President W. C. T. U. of New Haven. N. Y. 

Amy S. Rice, President W. C. T. U. of Hannibal, N. Y., Oswego County 
Division. 

Mrs. B. J. Butler, President, and and 60 members W. C. T. U. of Hector, Minn. 

Mrs. John Sparks, Secretary W. C. T. U. of Pine River, Minn. 

Mrs. James H. Burrow, Corresponding Secretary W. C. T. U. of Chatta¬ 
nooga, Tenn. 

Mrs. W. L. Goforth, President W. C. T. U. of Big Sandy, Tenn. 

Mrs. Elizabeth D. Collin^, President and 150 members of W. C. T. U. of 
Winchester, Tenn. 

Mrs. Kenneth Rawlings, President W. C. T. U. of Sevierville, Tenn. 

Mrs. Grace G. Ash, President W. C. T. U. of Montour Falls, N. Y. 

Mrs. T. M. Crenshaw, Corresponding Secretary W. C. T. U. of Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Mrs. Alice Wheeler, President W. C. T. U. of Watkins, N. Y. 

Mrs. H. E. Tyler, President and 115 members W. C. T. U. of Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Mrs. A. G. Pettit, President Somerset W C. T. U. of Albany, N. Y. 

E. S. Ish, Secretary Executive Board, comprising 8 unions, W. C. T. U. of 
Shawnee Co., Kansas. 

Mrs. Lilia Bathurst, Superintendent W. C. T. U. of Clarendon, Pa. 

Miss Lenore Franklin, secretary and 80 members. The Francis Willard 
W. C. T. U., Yakima, Wash. 

Mrs. Addie Lillis, president W. C. T. U. of Orwell. 

Mrs. T. J. Denson, president W. C. T. U. of Leorna, Tenn. 

Mrs. Annis Beals, president W. C. T. U. of Greenback, Tenn. 

Mrs. Clara A. Hecox, president and 17 members, W. C. T. U. of Maple Run* 
Ind. 

Miss Edith G. Whiting, president W. C. T. U. of East Washington, Wash. 

Mrs. Emma Jackson, corresponding secretary W. C. T. U. of Goshen, Ind. 

Mary Sayers, president and 48 members, Willard W. C. T. U. of Waynes- 
burg, Pa. 

Mrs. W. E. Stone, recording secretary W. C. T. U. of Clinton County, N. Y. 

Mary E. Anderson, corresponding secretary W. C. T. U. of Luzerne County, 
Pa. 

Augusta C. Hinton, director W. C. T. U. of Bowling Green, Ky. 

Mrs. Elsie M. Brown, secretary and 42 members, W. C. T. U. of Hancock, 
Minn. 

Mrs. Sue L. McCreary, secretary W. C. T. U. of Westminister, Pa. 

Mrs. Mary S. Parry, president and 58 members, W. C. T. U. of Waynesburg, 

Pa. 

Leila M. Sewall, director W. C. T. U. of Brookline, Mass. 

Mrs. Etta F. Hesock, president W. C. T. U. of Newfane, Yt. 

Mrs. Gratia E. Davidson, Windham County W. C. T. U., Newfame, Yt. 

Mrs. Hannah G. H. Pickering, president Langhorne W. C. T. U., Wood- 
bourne, Pa. 

Mrs. Rose McQuown, publicity superintendent W. C. T. U. Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Pr. Lilian W. Johnson, corresponding secretary and 10,000 members, Ten¬ 
nessee W. C. T. U., Monteagle, Tenn. 

Mrs. M. R. Porter, superintendent legislative committee W. C. T. U. of Clear¬ 
field Pa. 

Mrs. W. B. Christine, legislative superintendent W. C. T. U. of Lackawanna 
County, Pa. 

Mrs. Minnie A. Welch, president Tennessee W. C. T. U., Chattanooga, Tenn, 

Mrs. G. L. Bressler, president W. C. T. U. of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mrs. Matie W. Jones, treasurer Michigan W. C. T. U., Dearborn, Mich. 

Mrs. Josephine Moore, president Hamilton County W. C. T. U., Chattanooga* 

Tenn. 

22126—26-30 
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Mrs. J. L. Bixler, president Capitol Hill W. C. T. U., Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Alice Hyde, corresponding secretary and 35 members, Swarthmoor 
W. C. T. U., Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. J. T. Harbison, president and 56 members, W. C. T. U. of Valencia, Pa. 
Mrs. DeWitt Williams, corresponding secretary and 150 members, W. C. 
T. U. of North Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Oella A. Thompson, director W. C. T. U. of Morrisville, Vt. 

Mrs. W. J. Estes, president W. C. T. U. of Sharon, Tenn. 

Mrs. Lillie L. Stevens, president W. C. T. U. of Kenka Park, N. Y. 

Mrs. E. A. Young, secretary Seymour W. C. T. U. of St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. Emma E. Mabie, president W. C. T. U. of Syracuse, Ind. 

Mrs. T. J. Bonner, president and 50 members W. C. T. U. of Rives, Tenn. 
Ana S. West, president W. C. T. U. of Sandy Creek, N. Y. 

Mrs. Bertha Thomas, secretary and 65 members W. C. T. U. of Yakima, Wash. 
Miss Helen M. Farris, president W. C. T. U. of Union Gap, Wash. 

Mrs. J. L. Buck, president and 10 members W. C. T. U. of Watkins, N. Y. 
Mrs. Lulu Larry, secretary W. C. T. U. of Champaign, Ill. 

Mrs. Jessie L. Ferris, president and 380 members W. C. T. U. of Chenango 
County, N. Y. 

Mrs. Millie C. Osborne, president W. C. T. U. of Harrogate, Tenn. 

Mrs. Katharine Mance, president W. C. T. U. of Tottenville, N. Y. 

Mrs. Bessie Thompson Ragsdale, secretary W. C. T. U. of Manchester, Tenn. 
Mrs. Myrta M. Dodds, corresponding secretary, and 200 members Hawley 
W. C. T. U. of Denver, Colo. 

Miss Frances C. La Brantz, president W. C. T. U. of Beaver Dams, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. C. McCroskey, president W. C. T. U. of Lebanon, Tenn. 

Mrs. W. L. Steen, president Eureka W. C. T. U. of Farmington, Minn. 

Mrs. D. L. Duncan, president W. C. T. U. of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Miss Uhora Siler, president W. C. T. U. of Williamsburg, Ky. 

Mrs. James A. Burrow, corresponding secretary W. C. T. U. of Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Mrs. Wi-lbur S. Young, superintendent moving-picture committee, and 125 
members W. C. T.' U. of Springfield, Tenn. 

Miss Lillie May McGhee, president W. C. T. U. of East Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Mrs. Harriet E. Weed, president W. C. T. U. of Port Richmond, N. Y. 

Mrs. H. W. Ewing, secretary W. C. T. U. of Beaver, Pa. 

Miss Lillian W. Johnson, corresponding secretary W. C. T. U. of Monteagle, 
Tenn. 

Mrs. F. Heap, president W. C. T. U. of West New Brighton, N. Y. 

Miss Helen E. Saurman, secretary and 64 members W. C. T. U. of Church- 
ville, Pa. 

Mrs. Lillian L. Frederick, president W. C. T. U. of Winnebago, Ill. 

Mrs. Fannie Pierce, secretary W. C. T. U. of Big Sandy, Tenn. 

Mrs. Adelaide Foster, corresponding secretary Philadelphia County W. C. 
T. U., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Laura L. Chaffey, corresponding secretary W. C. T. U. of Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Mrs. Dora Fry, secretary W. C. T. U. of Rouseville, Pa. 

Mrs. Charles Suder, secretary W. C. T. U. of Covemaugh, Pa. 

Mrs. A. G. Townsend, secretary W. C. T. U. of Sunbury, Pa. 

Mrs. Harriet B. Warner, secretary W. C. T. U. of Albany, N. Y. 

Thirty-nine women representing W. C. T. U. of Wyocena, Wis. 

G. E. Morse, representing W. C. T. U. of Nyack, N. Y. 

Mrs. H. H. Hitt, representing W. C. T. U. of Glenellyn, HI. 

Mrs. J. E. Barr (Ethel R.), vice president W. C. T. U. of Waterford, Pa. 
Mrs. M. T. MacKee,.represeting W.-(VT. U. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miss Mary F. Pierce, president Franklin County W. C. T. U. of Moira, , 
N. Y.. 

Mrs. H. V. Van Dyke, president W. C. T. U. of Warsaw, Ind. 

Mrs. J. L. Mize, president W. C. T. U. of London* Tenn. 

Mrs. Kate Beghtol, president McDonough and Schuyler County W. C. T. tL 
of Industry, Ill. 

Mrs. G. M* Treadway, president W. C. T. U. of Lancaster,, Ky. • 

Miss Edith M. Sequine, president W. C. T. U. of Monroe County, Pa. 

Mrs. Worden Hunter, secretary W. C. T. U. of Peru, N. Y. 
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Mrs. I. L. Sheldon, president W. C. T. U. of Clinton County, N. Y. 

Mrs. Paul Kithcart, president W. C. T. U. of Maryville, Tenn. 

Mrs. Jennie H. LaGard, corresponding secretary, and 4,000 members W. C. 
T. U. of Cook County, Ill. 

Della Kirkpatrick, president, and 180 members W. C. T. U. of Grant 
County, Ind. 

Miss Ann Powers, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mrs. Webster W. Smith, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mrs. Hannah M. Mesier and 21 others, Port Richmond, N. Y. 

Miss Edna H. Warner and 15 others, West New Brighton, N. Y. 

Mrs. Irene Raguse and 18 others, Tottenville, N. Y. 

Mr. A. Douglas Wilson and 47 others. Port Richmond, N. Y. 

Mrs. M. Warner and 13 others, Mariner Harbor, N. Y. 

Mr. B. O. Mabie, Syracuse, Ind. 

Mrs. H. H. Cassidy and 80 others, West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Mrs. W. L. Rohr, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mrs. Rose Niphen, representing 1,000 children of Tennessee. 

Mr. Bert Finch and 48 others, of Burdett, N. Y. 

Mr. Harold M. Jeffries, Uniontown, Pa. 

Mrs. Ella E. Peck, Austin, Minn. 

Miss Ada Canfield, North Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mr. John H. Cantrell, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mrs. Bertha Pierce, Evanston, Ill. 

Mrs. E. C. Roraback, Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Theo. P. Byram, Detroit, Mich. 

Miss Rachael Mann, Detroit, Mich. 

Miss Olive Pendill, R. N., Marquette, Mich. 

Mrs. Albert H. Finn, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Geo. Kerry, Royal Oak, Mich. 

Mr. S. Monger Finn, Seattle, Wash. 

Miss Martha R. Killeen, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Miss Alma B. Hubbard, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Anna J. Jackson, Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Virgil C. Finwell, North Manchester, Ind. 

Mr. E. V. Moorman, Quincy, Ill. 

Mrs. Floyd E. Wallace and 41 others, Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Mrs. Mamie E. Burnett and three others, Cheboygan, Mich. 

Mrs. L. J. Rankin, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mrs. Mollie Hadley, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mr. Frank H. Caldwell, Lake Wales, Fla. 

Miss May Y. Roberts, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mr. S. McWhorter, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mr. Shelley McWhorter, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mrs. C. C. Adams, Maple Plains, Minn. 

Mrs. Charles T. Scott, Churchville, Pa. 

Miss Sarah Wilson, Churchville, Pa. 

Miss Ellen B. Craven, Churchville, Pa. 

Mrs. B. D. McCormick, Tupper Lake, N. Y. 

Mayor Hollis M. Caldwell, Lookout Mountain, Tenn 
Miss Margaret Lane, Albany, N. Y. 

Miss Jessie F. Denison, Albany, N. Y. 

Miss V. O. Weir, Winnebago, Minn. 

Mrs. M. R. Moore, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mrs. H. S. Potter, Brushton, N. Y. 

Mrs. Wiegard Caulkins, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 

Rev. R. K. Triplett and 11 others, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Miss Aletha Graham, Shellmound, Tenn. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Brickel, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Goodman, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Miss Jennie Payne, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mr. W. D. Powell, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mrs. A. P. Smith and 48 others, Bloomington, N. Y. 

Mrs. Warren L. Rohr and 45 others. 

Mr. William H. McConnell, Warsaw, N. Y. 

Mr. W. J. Cannon and 10 others, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Mr. John H. Parham, Chattanooga* Tenn. 

Rev. Edward J. Travers and 54 others, Lonaconing, Md. 

Mrs. J. H. Parham, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

H. D. Phillips, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mildren Baccus, Annabel S. Weinsheimer, Warsaw, Ind. 

Edward J. Travers and 48 others, Lonaconing, Md. 

W. H. Meacham, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mrs. Paul Jones, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mrs. R. B. Anderson, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mrs. Glenn G. Smallwood, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mr. James W. Cassell, Johnson City, Tenn. 

Mr. L. W. Rhodes, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mr. James M. McGaughy, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

opponents 

List of citizens and organizations who have filed petitions in opposition to 
the bills, in the order in which submitted: 

Mrs. Frank McCormack, president Better Films Committee, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. James A. Craig, president Better Films Committee, Jackonsville, Fla. 
Mrs. John Costin, member Better Films Committee and Parent-Teachers 
Association, of Virginia, Minn. 

Vanessa Furman Grover, president Better Films Committee, Rutherford, N. J. 
Mrs. T. G. Hoyt, regent Katherine Livingston Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Josephine K. Maner, president Catholic Women’s Club, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mrs. Fred Nooney, president Duvall County Parent-Teachers Association, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mrs. G. E. Murill, president Business and Professional Women’s Club. Jack¬ 
sonville, Fla. 

Dr. Francis Tyson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miss Clara Keck Heflebower, president Cincinnati branch, League of Amer¬ 
ican Pen Women, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Miss Amoretta Fitch, officer Woman’s Press Club, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. Ferd Lucas, member National Indorsers of Photoplays, Indianapolis, Ind. 
National Board of Review of Motion Pictures. 

Jack Connally, Washington representative Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America (Inc.), Washington, D. C. 

Robert K. Leavitt, secretary-treasurer Association of National Advertisers 
(Inc.), New York City. 


Appendix II 


COMMUNICATIONS IN FAVOR OF THE BILLS 

Evanston, III., April 22 , 1926. 

Hon. Daniel A. Reed, 

Chairman Committee on Education , % 

House of Representatives , Washington, D . C. 

Dear Sir : In response to a suggestion made to me by Hon. Brooks Fletcher, 
of your committee, in reply to a communication which I had sent to him 
regarding Federal control of the movie industry, I respectfully submit this 
outline of our Evanston plan, that it may properly come before your committee 
for discussion. 

While there still is room for improvement, the citizens of Evanston are well 
pleased with the results obtained by the plan which has been in operation here 
for 10 years. We have the reputation of having “ clean movies ” in Evanston. 

THE PLAN 

First. We have a censor. To date the censor has been a woman. The censor 
is appointed by the mayor, approved by the city council, paid by the council 
out of the tax levied on the exhibitor, any deficiency being made up out of the 
dty funds. 
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The pictures are censored on five counts only. They are (1) immorality, 

(2) obscenity, (3) white slave, (4) resisting an officer of the law, and (5) com- ^ 
mitting a crime. 

These counts are laid down by city ordinance. No “pink-slip” picture can 
be exhibited in Evanston, on the theory that a picture that is not fit for people 
under 16 is not fit for people over 16. / 

The chief of police, Mr. Wiltberger, has expressed himself in favor of cut¬ 
ting out scenes portraying drunkenness, for the reason that these scenes 
ridicule human weakness and, furthermore, have a bad influence on the minds 
of the young and those of weak intellect. 

The censor, on appointment, immediately becomes a member of the police 
department. 

Second. We also have in Evanston a better-films committee, composed of the N> 
chairman and one delegate from the following organizations: 

1. Fort Dearborn Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution. 

2. Woman’s Club. 

3. Young Women’s Auxiliary, Woman’s Club. 

4. Drama Club. 

5. Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

6. Central Council of Evanston School Clubs, a delegate body from all the 
parent-teacher clubs of Evanston. 

This committee does not have the power to censor. We believe that by pro¬ 
moting the good we will eventually eliminate the bad. So whenever the censor 
especially approves of a film she inserts a notice in the daily edition of the 

newspaper which reads, “- (name of film) at the - theater is 

especially recommended by the Better Films Committee of Evanston.” But the 
word has gone out through our organizations that any picture thus indorsed is 
absolutely safe. So we encourage the attendance at the good films. Mothers 
of families are especially interested in this phase. 

We object to the bloc system as forced upon the exhibitor. Through this 
system pictures are forced into exhibition that would never stand on their own 
merits. 

Whenever a question arises in the opinion of the censor as to the advisability 
of exhibiting a certain film, a conference is called to view the picture and 
pass on it. At this conference the city administration, the police depart¬ 
ment, prominent ministers, and representatives from the leading civic and 
educational organizations are represented, and they decide whether it would 
be public policy to exhibit or not to exhibit. 

In spite of our system, or because of it, the movie industry is thriving in 
Evanston. We have four theaters established, and ground has just been 
broken for a new 2,500-seat movie. This will be the fifth. Our population is 
about 55,000, and we have no Sunday movies here. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Cornelia R. Stevenson, 

Acting Chairman Better Films Committee. 

Mrs. A. L. Stevenson. 


Rev. John K. Gault, pastor of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, Cambridge, ( 
Mass., September 30, 1022, says: ' 

” But really have we the right to establish censorship over motion pictures 
and not over anything else that affects the morals of society? I do not believe 
that we have. What shall we say about the articles that are printed in our 
newspapers which are unfit to be read? What about all of these putrid 
divorce cases and immoral living that are so flamboyantly written up? They 
ought to be censored. What about all of these so-called ‘works of art’ that 
we see in institutes and museums? Many mothers of our country would hold 
Up their hands in horror if their children should see pictures of nude men and 
women thrown on the motion-picture screen; but those same mothers would 
hot hesitate to allow their children to go through art institutes and other places 
where statutes of nude figures are standing around on all sides. 
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“Yes, let us have a board of censorship so as to make the motion-picture 
industry what it ought to be; to make our newspapers what they ought to be; 
and to make our libraries, art institutes, and museums what they ought to 
be. When we begin a good work, to be consistent, we must carry it through. 
Let us censor every enterprise that is designed to serve the public.” 

RESOLUTION OF PENNSYLVANIA STATE CAMP, PATBIOTIC ORDER SONS OF AMERICA, 
UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED AT THE ANNUAL SESSION AT PHILADELPHIA, PA., ON 
AUGUST 25, 1926, INDORSING HOUSE BILL 4094 TO CREATE A FEDERAL MOTION- 
PICTURE COMMISSION. 

Whereas the motion-picture business has now become the fourth largest 
industry in the United States, employing hundreds of thousands of people, hun¬ 
dreds of millions of capital, and nightly showing its productions to 20,000,000 
men, women, and children, mostly children, over whom the pictures exert an 
incalculable influence for good and evil; and 
Whereas many hundreds of associations, welfare societies, clubs, civic 
organizations, and other persons interested in the training of children have 
exerted themselves to get cleaner and more wholesome pictures, and their 
efforts have resulted in the establishment of censor boards in seven States, 
and 35 commissions in as many cities, and in the widely advertised movement 
among the film producers to “clean up the movies,” and the pledge of the 
majority of them to submit their productions to a volunteer association of 
citizens of New York, called the National Board of Review; and 
Whereas the National Board of Review has no legal means of enforcing its 
decisions, and the more unscrupulous producers do not even submit their pic¬ 
tures to its review, and the seven State boards of censors, and the 35 municipal 
commissions, as well as the thousands of local courts, who are charged with 
the enforcement of the criminal law against obscene shows have widely vary¬ 
ing standards as to whether or not any picture is improper, so that a picture 
may be rejected in one jurisdiction and continue to be shown in thousands of 
other places; and 

Whereas almost all of the civilized countries of the world—England, all of 
Canada, Australia, India, and other British Provinces, Italy, Germany, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Poland, and Sweden—have national boards of censors, and the child 
welfare commission of the League of Nations expresses itself in favor of 
national boards, and all such boards, as well as the National Board of Review, 
have adopted the preview as the most effective and reasonable method of 
preventing the showing of improper pictures: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Pennsylvania State Camp, Patriotic Order Sons of America, 
representing 130,000 members of our order vn the Keystone State , That we in¬ 
dorse the principle of Federal regulation of motion pictures and petition Con¬ 
gress to enact House bill 4094 to create a Federal commission for that purpose. 


Appendix III 

Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America (Inc.), 

New York City, May 20, 1926. 

Mrs. Florence Kahn, 

Member of Congress, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Kahn: I am inclosing herewith an interesting communication 
that reached my desk this morning, same being sent to me from Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

If it is not too late, and you would care to introduce it into the record of the 
censorship hearing, it would show conclusively the propaganda—and it is 
strictly propaganda—upon the part of a tittle handful of people that is being 
mailed out and circulated all over the country by Chase and his little group. 

I call your particular attention to the last paragraph on the first page and 
next to the last paragraph on the second page. 

Very truly yours, C. C. Petttijohn. 
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FEDERAL SUPERVISION OF MOTION PICTURES 

The hearing on the Swoope and Upshaw bills for the Federal supervision 
of motion pictures closed on Tuesday, May 4, with admirable addresses by 
Representatives Swoope and Upshaw before the House Committee on Education. 

The committee gave a very attentive consideration to the bills, but decided 
to postpone further consideration of them until next December. The Moving 
Picture World, of May 15, said, “This decision came as a blow to the re¬ 
formers.” In the notices of the hearing we said that no action could be 
expected at this session of Congress. The press of accumulated business made 
it impossible for the committee to give sufficient attention to this vastly impor¬ 
tant subject and to decide wisely upon what ought to be done. Before the 
committee voted upon the subject, I said to the chairman that I hoped the 
committee would postpone action until December. 

The committee voted to print the record of the hearings. This will be avail¬ 
able later, and it is hoped that there will be a widespread reading of it. High 
school and college students should be encouraged to take as a subject for 
debate, “ Should Congress enact a law for the Federal supervision of motion 
pictures by a Federal commission, as the railroads are by the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission, and as it has been proposed that the radio shall be 
regulated?” 

We trust that all organizations who are working in cooperation with the 
Federal Motion Picture Council and with the International Reform Federation, 
206 Pennsylvania Avenue SE. f Washington, D. C., will encourage such debates 
and will take care that the results of such debates and various resolutions 
adopted are forwarded to the members of the House Committee on Education 
at their home address if before December 1; after that time care House Build¬ 
ing, Washington. The Committee on Education is as follows: 

Daniel A. Reed, Dunkirk, N. Y., chairman. Republican—John N. Robsion, 
Barbourville, Ky.; William P. Holaday, Danville, Ill.; George A. Welsh, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa.; Robert L. Bacon, Westbury, N. Y.; E. Hart Fenn, Wethersfield, 
Conn.; Fletscher Hale, Laconia, N. H.; Florence P. Kahn, San Francisco, Calif. 
Democrat—B. G. Lowrey, Blue Mountain, Miss.; William W. Hastings, Tahle- 
quah, N. Y.; Loring M. Black, jr., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Millard E. Tydings, Havre 
de Grace, Md.; William L. Nelson, Columbia, Me.; John J. Douglas, Boston, 
Miss.; Brooks Fletcher, Marion, Ohio. 

It should be remembered that even if a member of this committee favors 
one of these bills he is not likely to vote for it unless a considerable number 
of voters in his district ask him to do so. 

The various organizations that favor these bills, especially those which have 
branches in the districts where the members of the Committee on Education 
live, should endeavor to have this subject of Federal supervision of motion 
pictures discussed in those districts. 

It was officially announced during the hearing that “ Mr. Coolidge believes 
that Congress should not undertake the creation of a national censorship board 
unless the States specifically approve.” Perhaps the House committee may be 
able to make such changes in the Upshaw bill, which is not censorship and has 
no compulsory preview of films, so as to meet Mr. Coolidge’s objections. 

The fact that the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee amended the 
White radio bill which passed the House and has unanimously reported the 
Dill bill, which provides for the supervision of the radio by a Federal com¬ 
mission of five, which is independent of all control except Congress, and not 
responsible to any department of the Administration, as desired by the Presi¬ 
dent, has a bearing on the motion-picture bills. • 

The Dill bill forbids any obscene, indecent, or profane language on the radio. 
It forbids censorship but prevents any partisan use of the radio in political 
campaigns. 

A year ago the House committee was too busy even to grant a hearing upon 
the Upshaw bill. At the hearing this year a majority of the committee seemed 
inclined to think that something ought to be done to correct motion pictures 
at the source of production. But they do not know yet what ought to be done. 

The friends of clean movies have every reason to be encouraged and to in¬ 
crease their endeavors. 

William Sheafs Chase, 

General Secretary , Federal Motion Picture Council in America. 


X . 
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